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"  Barras  was,  in  1829,  a  fine-looking  old  man  of  seventy-four  years  of  age. 
I  can  still  see  him  in  his  arm-chair  on  wheels,  always  wearing  a  cap  which  he 
never  removed  for  anybody." — Alexandre  Dumas,  Mes  M^moires^  vol.  v., 
p.  299. 
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PREFACE 

I.— Materials,  Composition,  and  Historical  Impor- 
tance OF  THE  Volume 

Volume  IV.  and  last  of  the  Memoirs  of  Barras  begins 
with  the  coup  d'dtat  of  the  i8th  Brumaire,  Year  VIII.  (9th 
November,  1799),  and  ends  with  the  year  1828;  it  there- 
fore comprises  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the  first  Resto- 
ration, and  the  greater  portion  of  the  second. 

The  methods  employed  in  its  composition  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  preceding  volumes.  A  long  autographic 
fragment  by  Barras  has  served  as  the  basis  of  M.  de  Saint- 
Albin's  editing.  In  this  fragment,  evidently  written  with 
his  future  Memoirs  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  ex-Director  nar- 
rates his  life  from  the  time  of  the  event  which  in  1799  put 
an  end  to  his  political  role  to  the  year  181 7.  But  it  is 
probable  that  this  narrative  was  extended  up  to  a  later 
period  by  Barras.  This  is  at  least  what  would  seem  to  be 
proved  by  a  chemise  (large  envelope)  indorsed  by  M.  de 
Saint- Albin  :  "  Consecutive  Narrative  of  Barras,  from  the 
i8th  Brumaire  to  1828.  Personal  occurrences."  And  be- 
neath, in  the  same  handwriting:  "  Used."  I  have  consid- 
ered it  my  duty  to  publish  this  fragment  as  an  appendix 
to  the  present  volume,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing the  reader  with  the  means  of  checking  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  editing.  If  one  compares  the  principal  pas- 
sages of  this  document  with  the  corresponding  ones  of 
Volume  IV.  of  the  Memoirs,  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  de 
Saint-Albin  has  freely  drawn  from  this  narrative,  without, 
however,  denying  himself  the  right  to  complete  it  by  means 
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of  the  memoranda,  dictated  passages,  or  the  recollection 
of  Barras's  conversations  with  him.  Thus  it  is,  e.g.,  that  a 
most  interesting  passage  in  Chapter  VIII.,  wherein  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  actual  political  counsel's  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  which  the  ex-Director, 
at  the  personal  request  of  Charles  X.,  is  said  to  have  hand- 
ed to  the  Due  de  Riviere,  is  nothing  else  than  the  abso- 
lutely literal  transcription  of  four  autographic  pages  of 
Barras,  found  among  the  papers  of  M.  de  Saint-Albin. 
With  the  exception  of  a  serious  discrepancy  between  the 
text  of  the  autographic  fragment  and  that  of  the  Memoirs, 
in  regard  to  an  interview  of  Barras  and  Carnot '  in  1815, 
the  conformity  of  the  two  versions  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  present  volume  is  therefore,  in  a  like  degree 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  three  preceding  ones,  the 
faithful  expression  of  Barras's  thoughts. 

Barras,  to  speak  the  truth,  was  not,  excepting  on  the 
1 8th  Brumaire,  mixed  up  in  a  direct  fashion  with  all  the 
events  narrated  by  him  in  this  volume,  as  he  had  been  with 
those  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Directorate,  since  the 
coiip  d'etat  which  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  Directorial 
regime  sent  him  once  more  into  private  life,  and  since  he 
thenceforth  played  no  political  role  whatsoever — no  official 
one,  at  least — up  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  January,  1829. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  conclude  from  the  foregoing  re- 
mark that  this  portion  of  his  Memoirs  affords  but  a  some- 
what slender  contribution  to  history.     Such  a  conclusion 

'  See  Appendix  ;  also  Memoirs,  pp.  370,  371.  The  autograph  denies  that 
the  interview  took  place.  The  Memoirs,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  oc- 
curred, and  that  Carnot  stated  that  the  defeated  Emperor  was  the  Fatherland's 
"only  resource."  "Bonaparte  is  himself  the  fatherland;  that  is  why  for- 
eigners hate  him  so."  This  noble  attitude  of  Carnot,  so  in  keeping  with  the 
lofty  sentiments  expressed  by  him  in  his  famous  letter  of  1S13  to  the  Emperor, 
seems  to  me  altogether  likely.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  editor  of 
the  Memoirs,  he  who  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Carnot,  was  precisely 
the  secretary  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  during  the  Hundred  D.ays,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  know  most  accurately  the  particulars 
of  an  interview  at  which,  an  intimate  friend  of  both  Barras  and  Carnot,  he 
was  perhaps  present.  As  to  Barras,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  he  would 
not  care  to  record  in  his  autographic  memoranda  the  distasteful  recollection  of 
the  homage  rendered  by  Carnot  to  Napoleon. 
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would  be  legitimate  had  Barras  not  remained  the  most 
attentive  and  best-informed  observer  of  the  events  of  his 
time  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  had  he  not  kept  up  an 
intercourse  with  the  most  notable  personages  of  all  parties  ; 
had  he  not  intrigued,  nay  plotted,  as  will  be  seen,  durino- 
the  whole  period  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire  ;  if, 
lastly,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  he  had  not  been  in- 
vested with  the  strange  role  of  consulting  statesman,  which, 
not  without  some  astonishment,  we  see  him  play  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  their  counsellors  and  their  Ministers. 
The  deposition  of  Barras  in  regard  to  the  Consulate,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration,  although  it  is  no  longer,  as 
in  the  volumes  consecrated  to  the  Revolution  and  to  the 
Directorate,  that  of  a  man  who  has  taken  an  active  and 
personal  part  in  the  events  which  he  relates  to  us,  often- 
times open  to  suspicion,  but  oftentimes  also  well  informed, 
is  therefore  not  without  its  importance.  Side  by  side  with 
the  quantity  of  gossip  and  slander  which  abounds,  certain 
portions  are  in  this  instance  also  most  lively  and  of  seri- 
ous interest.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
read  without  deriving  either  pleasure  or  profit  therefrom 
all  that  Barras  chooses  to  tell  us  of  the  i8th  Brumaire, 
and  in  particular  of  the  preliminaries  of  this  coup  d'etat,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  for  reasons  which  he  does  not  see  fit 
to  give  us,  but  which  are  easily  guessed,  he  skilfully  takes 
care  to  keep  in  the  shade,  as  in  the  case  of  his  narrative  of 
the  1 8th  Fructidor,  certain  points  in  regard  to  which  his 
testimony  would  be  invaluable.  Another  long  chapter, 
devoted  in  its  entirety  to  the  first  Restoration,  and  where- 
in Murat,  Bernadotte,  Talleyrand,  Louis  XVIII. ,  Mme.  de 
Stael,  M.  de  Blacas,  and  Fauche-Borel  are  brought  under 
our  notice,  will  doubtless  prove  equally  attractive  reading. 
A  plot  concocted  by  Moreau  against  the  Emperor  in  1804, 
one  in  which  Barras  was  to  have  played  a  part  which  justi- 
fies the  supervision  and  the  annoyance  which  the  imperial 
police  do  not  seem  to  have  spared  him,  and  of  which  he 
bitterly  complains  ;  a  couple  of  'interviews  of  Barras  with 
Murat  in  1814;  yet  another  interview  with  Carnot  a  few 
days  after  Waterloo ;    next,  one  with  Fouche  ;  retrospec- 
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tive  recollections  of  Marshals  Brune  and  Ney ;  the  narra- 
tive of  the  somewhat  unexpected  visits  paid  to  Barras  in 
his  "cot"  at  Chaillot  by  the  Dues  de  Richelieu,  de  Choi- 
seul,  and  de  Riviere — likewise  furnish  a  theme  for  interest- 
ing developments.  To  put  it  briefly,  this  Volume  IV.  of 
the  Memoirs,  although  less  rich  in  historical  matter  prop- 
erly so  called  and  in  documentary  information  than  the 
two  volumes  devoted  to  the  Directorate,  although  not 
altogether  to  be  despised  from  this  special  standpoint,  pos- 
sesses moreover,  in  view  of  the  anecdotes  and  personal 
recollections  with  which  it  abounds,  the  advantage  of  un- 
rolling itself  to  the  reader  with  more  variety,  personality, 
and  life. 

II. — The  i8th  Brumaire 

If  ever  there  was  an  event  plainly  bearing  the  imprint 
of  necessity,  it  was  indubitably  the  1 8th  Brumaire.  That 
in  1799  a  change  of  rifgimc  must  needs  come  about,  that 
such  a  change  must  needs  be  effected  in  a  violent  fashion 
and  through  the  interference  of  the  army,  any  really  philo- 
sophical study  of  the  Directorial  rc'gi?nc  will  conclusively 
demonstrate.     Contemporaries  saw  it  clearly. 

^  "  T/ie  dictators/tip,  encountering  as  it  did  no  opposition 
either  from  tlic  nation  or  from  its  representatives,  ivas  boldly 
coming  omuard  over  the  debris  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  Bona- 
parte appeared  at  the  end  of  a  revolution  as  bloody  as  it 
was  instructive,  educated  at  its  school  and  almost  unsullied 
by  its  crimes.'  He  could  present  himself  to  the  several 
parties,  conciliate  or  defy  them  at  his  will,  yet  say  to  all : 
'  I  am  not  espousing  any  of  your  quarrels,  but  I  possess 
the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  them.  .  .   .'  " 

Thus  speaks  the  anonymous  author  of  an  interestino- 
work  of  Royalist  leanings,  published  in  Hamburg  in  i/ggr^ 
His  testimony  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  Republican  Car- 

'The  reservation  here  made  is  in  reference  to  the  13th  Vendemiaire.which 
the  Koyalist  author  cannot  forgive  Bonaparte. 

'  L^  iS  Fructidor,  an  anonymous  worl;  in  two  volumes,  Hamburt;  1700 
See  vol.  1.,  pp.  95,  98,  and  pp.  115,  117.  ^'     '^^' 
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not.  "  The  Directorate  liad  fallen  into  such  disrepute  that, 
failing  Bonaparte,  some  other  commander  would  have  car- 
ried out  an  I  ?,th  Brumaire  Just  as  he  did — Hoche  perhaps, 
had  he  lived.  .  .  ."  ' 

In  other  words,  it  was  not  the  RepubHc  which  suc- 
cumbed on  the  1 8th  Brumaire.  A  shadowy  form  still 
bearing  a  great  name,  from  which  all  the  nobility  and  all 
the  virtue  of  the  Republic  had  departed,  a  mere  simula- 
crum vanished  on  that  day.  Supposing  that  Bonaparte 
had  performed  in  '92  or  in  '93,  instead  of  in  '96  or  '97,  the 
marvels  of  his  Italian  campaign,  crowning  these  marvels 
with  the  fairy-like  wonder  of  his  Egyptian  campaign,  also 
carried  out  a  few  years  earlier,  who  will  pretend  that,  on 
returning  to  Paris  and  finding  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  Convention,  the  committees,  and  the  public  at  a  fever 
heat  of  Republican  enthusiasm,  Bonaparte  could  have 
dared  even  to  dream  of  attempting  anything  analogous  to 
that  which  he  accomplished  with  so  great  ease  in  the  Year 
VIII.?  Some  one  must  consequently  have  labored  for 
him,  and  cleared  the  path  for  his  ambition  even  better 
than  his  very  victories.  And  it  is  precisely  the  unworthy 
government  which  became  its  victim,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  military  coup  d'etat  of  the  Year  VIII.  The 
Republic,  which  as  early  as  1795  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
corrupt  and  cynical  Thermidorians,  was  dead  in  1799.  But 
its  death-certificate  had  not  yet  been  registered:  the  i8th 
Brumaire  saw  to  this. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  in  all  likelihood  the  ex- 
pression of  the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  innermost 
heart  of  the  nation  on  the  event  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, will  satisfy  only  a  small  number  of  independent 
minds  resolved  upon  not  making  history  subservient  to 
any  of  the  complaisances  successively  exacted  and  often- 
times obtained  from  it  in  the  course  of  the  century. 

It  is  therefore  not  as  a  necessary  event  that  the  1 8th 
Brumaire  is  nowadays  explained  and  judged.  It  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  series  of  coups  de  force  which,  from  1789  to 

'  Mimoires  de  Cariiot,  by  his  son,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  2g. 
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1799,  constitute  the  internal  history  of  the  country;  it  is 
not  even  sufficient  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
series  to  which  it  indissolubly  belongs  ;  the  fact  is  isolated 
from  the  causes  explaining  it;  it  is  paraded  in  all  its  hide- 
ous brutality,  surrounded  by  all  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances of  treachery  and  violence  proper  to  render  it  more 
odious  ;  good  care  is  taken  not  to  show  the  formation  of  the 
idea  giving  birth  to  it,  the  milieu  wherein  it  acquired  growth, 
and  the  social  decomposition  which,  as  manure  imparts  to 
the  plant,  imparted  to  that  idea  all  its  strength.  As  the 
result  of  such  reasoning,  the  1 8th  Brumaire  is  pronounced 
the  political  crime /rtr  cxccllcjice,  free  rein  is  given  to  in- 
dignation, and  tears  are  shed  over  the  Republic,  traitor- 
ously slain  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength  by  a  military  crim- 
inal. Political  passions  get  their  hearts'  desire  in  the  sen- 
timental h3'pocrisy  of  this  version.  History  and  simple 
equity  are  at  one  in  protesting  against  it. 

Still  another  fashion  exists  of  presenting  this  famous 
event — that  of  restoring  it  to  its  milieu,  and  of  connecting 
it  with  the  precedents  heralding  it,  the  manifold  causes 
paving  the  way  for  it,  and  the  facts  surrounding  it.  The 
benefits  derived  by  France  from  this  purifying  deed  are 
carefully  enumerated.  Nothing  more  legitimate.  What 
is  less  so  is  the  leaving  in  the  shade  of  the  means  set  at 
work  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  act  itself.  This 
second  version  possesses  therefore  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing more  accurate  an  account  of  the  Itistorieal  circum- 
stances of  the  event  ;  but  it  must  fain  be  admitted  that  it 
errs  when  arbitrarily  suppressing  the  moral  circumstances, 
which  constitute  an  essential  element  of  the  judgment  to 
be  pronounced — if,  as  I  firmly  believe,  it  is  the  very  func- 
tion of  history  to  pronounce  one,  and  that  it  feels  in  honor 
bound  that  justice  and  truth  should  alone  dictate  it. 

Now  there  can  unfortunately  be  no  doubt  that  on  the 
iSth  Brumaire  the  Republican  institution  —  or  rather  its 
still  surviving  phantom — fell  a  victim  to  an  undertaking  in 
which  stratagem  and  violence  were  the  two  principalfac- 
tors.  As  regards  myself  there  do  not  exist  any  historical 
considerations,  whether  derived  from  the  impotency  and 
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immorality  of  the  Directorial  regime  or  from  the  repairing 
and  fruitful  work  to  which  Bonaparte  was  henceforth  go- 
ing to  devote  his  freed  genius,  which  can  prevail  over  the 
reprobation  deserved  by  the  methods  employed  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  this  fresh  coup  d'etat.  If,  amid  the 
repeated  stranding  of  our  beliefs,  the  respect  for  the  law 
does  not  stand  forth  side  by  side  with  the  love  of  Father- 
land like  another  brazen  column,  on  what  then  shall  we  be 
ably  to  base  our  moral  life,  which  nowadays  is  so  sadly 
lacking  in  the  firm  foundations  of  yore?  Every  doctrine 
therefore,  whether  historical  or  philosophical,  tending  in 
any  degree  to  weaken  this  faith  is  unwholesome.  And 
this  is  why,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  appears  unjust  to  me 
to  pass  condemnation  on  the  i8th  Brumaire  without  point- 
ing out  the  imprint  of  necessity  clearly  stamped  on  that 
act  and  the  profound  reasons  which  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
cuse it,  so  logically  do  they  explain  its  genesis,  on  the 
other,  I  consider  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  absolve  it. 
The  evils  to  which  it  brought  a  remedy,  however  great 
they  might  be,  were  perhaps  fleeting;  respect  for  the  law 
on  which  it  laid  hands  must  ever  be  shown. 

Now  things  eternal  must  never  be  disturbed,  even  if 
it  be  a  simple  human  convention  which  has  so  consecrated 
them.  Such  a  convention  is  august,  since  it  has  its  source 
in  the  very  conscience  of  humanity  ;  the  universal  consent 
of  the  noblest  minds  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  con- 
fers on  it  something  holy.  The  work  of  men,  the  law 
must  none  the  less  remain  divine  in  our  eyes:  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  that  Socrates  spoke  of  it  as  he  did  before  his 
death  rather  than  infringe  it. 

The  criminal  example  set  by  Bonaparte  when  violating 
an  inflexible  and  permanent  rule  has  endured  and  will  en- 
dure just  as  the  rule  itself.  The  corrupting  virtue  of  this 
example — famous  among  all,  since  it  takes  shelter  under 
the  greatest  name  in  history — has  not  spent  itself;  it  has 
given  rise,  and  will  perhaps  further  give  rise,  to  imitations. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  one  of  the  lowest  kind  will 
not  some  day  be  indulged  in.  A  moral  element  of  nox- 
iousness is  there  interwoven  with  the  incontestable  boon 
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which  the  cojip  di'tat  of  the  i8th  Brumah-e  actually  was 
in  the  material  order  of  things.  And  any  judgment  which 
does  not  take  into  account  this  essential  dualism  will 
from  the  very  fact  be  insufficient  and  partial. 


III.— Barras  and  the  I 8th  Brumaire 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Barras  would  in  his  long- 
drawn-out  narrative  of  the  iSth  Brumaire  spare  Bona- 
parte; and  truly  he  does  not  fail  to  stigmatize,  with  all 
the  warmth  of  a  virtuous  indignation,  the  "  Pretorian  "  un- 
dertaking having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Year  III.  But  one  was  justified  in  hoping, 
over  and  above  this,  for  a  few  clear  and  conclusive  ex- 
planations in  regard  to  the  somewhat  shady  part  he  is 
reputed  to  have  himself  played  in  the  event  for  a  long 
time  previous  to  it.  The  care  he  on  the  contrary  displays 
to  avoid  gratifying  our  curiosity  on  this  point  adds  an  in- 
terest all  the  livelier  to  the  problem  laid  down  but  unsolved 
b}'  this  chapter  of  the  Memoirs. 

When,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  Bonaparte  entered 
Paris  on  the  24th  Vendemiaire,  Year  VIII.  (17th  October, 
1799),  Barras  yet  formed  part  of  a  government  composed 
of  five  members,  of  whom  two,  Sieyes  and  Roger -Ducos, 
were  prepared  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  of  the  Year 
III.,  while  two  others,  Moulins  and  Gohier,  no  doubt  were 
determined  to  defend  it,  had  not  a  strange  blindness  con- 
cealed from  them  up  to  the  eleventh  hour  the  danger 
threatening  them.  The  salvation  or  the  ruin  of  that  Con- 
stitution was  consequently  involved  in  the  most  essential 
fashion  in  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  the  fifth 
Director:  whether,  more  far-seeing  than  Gohier  and  Mou- 
lins, Barras  should  denounce  to  them  the  cojip  d'etat,  and 
immediately  take  with  them  measures  to  thwart  it ;  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  giving  his  adherence  to  the  spon- 
taneous conspiracy  formed  about  Bonaparte  by  the  mal- 
contents of  every  stripe  and  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
Directorial  regime,  he  should  contribute  to  the  success  of 
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the  undertaking  by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  valuable 
weight  of  his  openly  avowed  or  secret  complicity. 

It  is  not  therefore  saying  too  much  to  state  that  Barras, 
in  this  critical  hour,  held  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  the  Re- 
public in  a  far  greater  degree  than  he  had  on  the  9th 
Thermidor  or  the  13th  Vendemiaire  ;  for,  had  he  sounded 
a  note  of  alarm  and  rallied  to  his  two  colleagues  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  the  success  of  the 
plot  directed  against  it  would  have  become  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  whereas  if,  like  the  two  others,  he  played  traitor, 
such  defection,  assuring  as  it  would  to  the  conspirators 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  power,  would  necessarily  disconcert  and  paralyze 
all  resistance.  Now  Barras  did  nothing  to  thwart  the  iSth 
Brumaire.  He  no  more  sought  to  fight  it  than  to  ward  it 
off.  The  event  accomplished,  he  resigned  his  position  as 
a  Director  by  a  letter  couched  in  inconceivably  insipid 
language.  Such  are  the  facts ;  let  us  try  and  interpret 
them. 

However  much  he  might  undoubtedly  desire  it,  Barras 
has  been  unable  to  dispense  entirely  from  replying  in  his 
Memoirs  to  the  forcible  summons  addressed  to  him  as  early 
as  1824,  whereby  the  worthy  Gohier,  in  his  own  Memoirs," 
calls  upon  him  to  justify  his  conduct  on  the  i8th  Brumaire. 
He  therefore  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  intrigues  of  Bona- 
parte and  his  partisans  were  not  unknown  to  him.  But  he 
deceived  himself  in  regard  to  the  object  of  these  intrigues; 
to  the  end  he  thought  that  the  conspirators  desired  a  change 
in  the  governing  personnel,  and  not  in  the  Constitution 
itself.  If  he  has  not  "  forestalled  the  conspiracy  which  is 
impending,"  if  the  saviour  of  liberty  in  Thermidor  has  not 
in  Brumaire  "  remembered  his  previous  efforts,"  the  reason 
is  simple  enough :  the  Directorate  was  otherwise  engaged 
—with  the  Chouans,  for  example.  The  Chouannerie  was 
causing  Barras  such  anxiety  that  it  "  diverted  his  attention 
from  machinations  nearer  home."  Persuaded  that  "  the 
fundamental  law  "  was  not  threatened,  he  thought,  more- 

'  Memoires  de  Gohier,  vol.  i.,  p.  332. 
IV— B 
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over,  that  "  whatever  tlie  change  meditated,  it  would  not 
be  attempted  before  the  22d  Brumaire."  The  events  of 
the  1 8th  consequently  took  him  by  surprise.  His  first 
thought  was  to  stir  up  the  people.  But  Bruix  and  Talleyrand 
came  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  told  him  that  "  the  present 
change  was  of  very  little  importance."  They  asserted  to  him 
that  Sieyfes  and  Roger-Ducos  had  already  handed  in  their 
resignations,  and  that  Gohierand  Moulins  had  joined  their 
colleagues  in  the  Council  of  Ancients.  Thereupon,  feeling 
that  "  he  was  without  either  consideration  or  popularity," 
and  aware,  moreover,  "  that  the  whole  of  the  population, 
military,  civil,  and  even  suburban,  was  rushing  towards 
Bonaparte  as  if  towards  a  fresh  existence^'  Barras  under- 
stood that  all  was  over;  he  signed  the  letter  of  resignation 
which  the  traitors  Bruix  and  Talleyrand  had  been  com- 
missioned to  force  from  him,  and  went  into  noble  retirement 
at  Grosbois.  And  his  narrative  terminates  with  a  lamen- 
tation :  "  The  saddest  feature  about  the  i8th  Brumaire  is 
the  triumph  of  blind  force  over  reason,  of  the  military  over 
the  civil  element.  On  this  occasion  perished  the  national 
representation,  the  freedom  of  the  press  .  .  .,"and  so  forth. 

We  do  not  inquire  whence  the  author  of  the  iSth  Fruc- 
tidor  derives  the  right  of  passing  such  a  judgment  on  the 
i8th  Brumaire.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  weighing 
the  arguments  of  this  plea.  Let  us  endeavor  to  separate  the 
truth  from  the  confused,  embarrassed,  and  contradictory 
explanations,  under  cover  of  which  he  seeks  to  dis.semble 
his  ambiguous  conduct. 

As  he  consents  to  admit,  Barras  was  aware  not  only  that 
a  plot  was  being  hatched,  but  that  the  Constitution  itself 
w^as  in  jeopardy.  Following  upon  an  interview  with  Bona- 
parte, in  the  course  of  which  he  has  spoken  "  of  the  necessity 
for  a  change,"  Bernadotte  immediately  informed  Barras, 
through  the  medium  of  his  secretary,  Rousselin  de  Saint- 
Albin,  that  "  not  merely  individuals  but  the  institution 
itself  was  threatened,  and  that  not  merely  its  modification 
but  its  overthrow  was  contemplated."  This  warning  was 
confirmed  by  Talleyrand  as  well  as  by  Real,  who  calmly 
laid    before    him    Bonaparte's    ideas   as  to   the  "  improve- 
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ments"  to  be  introduced  into  the  representative  system, 
and  as  to  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  these  "  changes." 
How  could  these  two  shrewd  personages  have  been  simple 
enough  thus  to  confide  in  Barras,  had  they  not  known  to  a 
certainty  that  Barras  had  been,  as  well  as  themselves,  won 
over  to  the  idea  of  operating  these  "  changes  "  ? 

On  the  8th  Brumaire,  Barras  received  at  his  dinner-table 
Bonaparte  and  Moreau — Moreau,  who  ten  days  later  was 
to  command  the  300  men  charged  with  keeping  watch  over 
the  Luxembourg,  and  to  prevent  all  attempt  at  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors  Gohier  and  Moulins.  The 
presence  of  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  under  the  roof  of  Barras 
barely  a  few  days  before  the  coup  d'etat  is  in  itself  rather 
suspicious.  But  something  far  graver  remains  to  be  told. 
Gourgaud  and  Napoleon  himself  assert  that  during  this 
dinner  the  conversation  turned  on  the  reform  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  necessity  for  a  dictatorship  ;  and  Gohier,  after 
recording  these  accusing  assertions,  concludes :  "  It  is  for 
Barras  to  explain  himself  in  regard  to  the  facts  imputed  to 
him."  '  Barras  replies  that  it  merely  amused  him  "  to  see 
the  role  of  duplicity  which  (Bonaparte  and  Moreau)  were 
both  playing  against  each  other."  A  poor  explanation, 
one  unworthy  of  discussion. 

Five  days  after  this  dinner,  on  the  13th  Brumaire,  he  has 
an  interview  with  Bonaparte.  The  account  given  of  it  by 
him  in  his  Memoirs  reveals  to  us — 

First,  that  Barras  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  project 
conceived  with  a  view  of  modifying  in  their  very  essence 
existing  institutions,  since  the  question  was  being  mooted 
of  establishing,  under  the  name  of  Presidency,  of  a  one-man 
power — of  a  dictatorship,  to  call  the  thing  by  its  true 
name ; 

Secondly,  that  Barras  was  not  in  the  main  hostile  to  this 
project,  since  he  offered  personally  to  ask  the  corps  Ic'gislatif 
to  elect  a  "president  appointed  by  the  nation  ;" 

Thirdly,  that  he  was,  however,  determined  not  to  com- 
mit any  illegality,  nothing  which  should  not  previously  have 

'  Memoires  de  Gohier,  vol.  i,,  p,  223. 
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received  the  assent  of  the  national  representation— nothing, 
in  short,  inspired  by  any  mental  reservation  in  regard  to  his 
personal  interest,  since  he  was  to  tender  his  resignation 
upon  a  president  being  elected  ; 

Fourthly,  that  all  his  relations  with  Bonaparte  ended 
with  this  interview  of  the  13th  Brumaire,  wherein  he  reveals 
himself  to  us  in  the  sorrowful  attitude  of  a  sage  unde- 
ceived by  ambition,  a  Washington  face  to  face  with  another 
Catiline. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  pursuant  to  this  new  system  of 
justification  of  his  conduct,  Barras  no  longer  dares  to  invoke 
the  ignorance  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  remained  until 
the  end  in  regard  to  the  anti-constitutional  plans  of  the 
authors  of  the  i8th  Brumaire.  Here,  then,  we  find  him,  and 
on  his  own  admission,  in  contradiction  with  himself  on  an 
essential  point  of  his  defence.  Other  contradictions,  and  no 
less  unfortunate,  are  added  to  the  foregoing  one  in  the 
sequel  of  his  narrative.  On  the  14th  Brumaire,  Eugene 
and  Murat  breakfast  at  his  table  with  their  aides-de-camp, 
and  drink  toasts  to  his  health.  On  the  15th  he  has  an  in- 
terview with  Joseph,  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  Rdal :  he  is 
once  more  tendered  the  "  presidency,"  which  he  again  de- 
clines, coupling  his  refusal  with  grand  words  on  the  necessity 
of  "  investing  a  plebeian  with  this  eminent  office,  .  .  .  some 
worthy  citizen  able  to  give  above  all  pledges  of  probity  and 
virtue."  Did,  then,  Barras  consider  that  he  himself  was  not 
that  kind  of  a  citizen  ?  On  the  i6th  he  accepts  a  rendez- 
vous for  eleven  o'clock  at  night  with  Bonaparte,  who  has 
asked  him  for  an  interview  at  which  no  witnesses  are  to  be 
present  at  this  late  hour.  To  all  appearances,  the  interview 
of  the  I3tli  has  not  cut  short,  as  it  would  have  been  quite 
easy  for  him  to  make  us  believe,'  his  intercourse  with  the 
partisans  of  dictatorship  and  the  dictator  himself. 

This  is  all  the  more  significant  from  the  fact  that  at  that 
date  everybody  is  aware  that  a  fresh  "day"  is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  that  it  is  imminent.     The  deputy  Talot  has  writ- 


'    *'  After  the  interview  I  liave  just   recorded,  /  did  not  see  any  more  of 
Bonaparte."     See  vol.  iv.,  p.  6i- 
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ten  to  him  :  "  Trade  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  a  few  days. 
.  .  .  People  are  saying  to  each  other :  '  I  dare  not  under- 
take anything,  as  I  do  not  know  the  turn  affairs  may  take ; 
it  is  said  that  a  fresh  coup  is  being  meditated.'  "  An 
anonymous  letter  has  been  sent  to  him :  "  A  terrible  plot 
is  being  concocted  against  Barras ;  Bonaparte,  Sieyes, 
Merlin,  and  Company  are  at  the  head  of  it.  .  .  .  Vce  dor- 
mientibus  in  margine giirgitis !"  On  the  15th  Saliceti  has 
come  and  denounced  to  him  the  machinations  of  "  the  man 
who  has  escaped  from  Egypt,"  and  has  said  by  way  of  con- 
clusion :  "  If  we  do  not  kill  him,  he  will  kill  us."  Let  us 
congratulate  Barras  on  his  not  having  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  logic  of  the  inaquis;^  but  we  may  venture 
to  smile  when  he  attempts  to  make  us  believe  that  he  was 
"taken  by  surprise"  by  the  i8th  Brumaire.  The  truth 
which  detaches  itself  with  irresistible  force  and  with  the 
distinctiveness  of  evidence  itself  from  this  chapter  of  his 
Memoirs,  is  that  Barras  was  cognizant  of  everything. 

Why,  then,  if  he  is  not  with  the  conspirators,  does  he  not 
denounce  the  conspiracy,  tear  from  his  quiescent  state  the 
worthy  and  simple-minded  Gohier,  and  take  together  with 
Gohier  and  Moulins  measures  calculated  to  save,  or  at  the 
very  least  to  defend,  the  Constitution  of  which  he  is  the 
natural  trustee?  Has  he  not  within  Paris  itself  a  man  de- 
voted to  him,  the  brave  Lefebvre,  at  his  command  ?  Is 
not  Lefebvre's  devotion  to  him  such  that  he  inquires,  when 
Bonaparte  makes  overtures  for  the  first  time  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  17th  division:  "What  thinks  Barras  of  all 
this?"  And  if  Bonaparte  replies,  "Barras  is  with  us,"  is 
this  grave  utterance  nothing  more,  as  he  claims  who  so  im- 
prudently recalls  it,  than  a  fresh  piece  of  deceit  on  the  part 
of  the  artful  general — or  is  it  not  perchance  the  pure  and 
simple  revelation  of  the  equivocal  role  played  in  connec- 
tion with  the  event  by  the  very  man  who  will  later  have 
the  impudence  to  attack  and  stigmatize  in  the  name  of  the 
immutable  solidity  of  his  Republican  principles  that  1 8th 

'  Maquis,  the  Corsican  "  bush  "  or  thicket,  in  allusion  to  Saliceti's  nation- 
ality,— Translator's  note. 
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Brumaire  the  very  account  of  which  given  by  him  proves 
that  he  was  morally  its  accomplice  ? 

This  first  point  established,  another  more  complicated 
and  more  difficult  problem  presents  itself  for  solution. 
How  comes  it  that  the  man  of  action  of  the  9th  Thermi- 
dor,  of  the  13th  Vend(^miaire,  and  of  the  iSth  Fructidor 
has  resigned  himself  to  this  passive  attitude,  so  little  in 
conformity  with  his  natural  instincts,  the  practice  of  his 
whole  career,  and  the  traditions  of  his  past?  Why  was 
Barras  so  "  unmindful  of  his  past  "  in  Brumaire  ?  If  he  did 
not  fight  the  coup  d'etat,  how  is  it  that  we  do  not  meet 
with  him  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  carried  it  out  ?  What 
are,  in  short,  the  secret  motives  of  the  expectant  and  irres- 
olute conduct,  of  the  pitiful  retreat,  and  of  the  sudden 
eclipse  of  a  man  who,  but  yesterday  occupying  the  highest 
position,  suddenly  flees  from  power,  making  no  attempt  to 
retain  it,  and,  to  all  appearances,  doing  nothing  to  share 
with  the  victor  the  benefits  of  an  undertaking  whose  suc- 
cess he  has  so  powerfully  favored  ? 

An  interesting  explanation  is  furnished  by  Gohier. 
According  to  him  two  parallel  conspiracies,  so  to  speak, 
threatened  in  November,  1 799,  the  Constitution  of  the  Year 
III.:  that  of  Bonaparte  and  of  Sieyes,  which  had  for  its  aim 
the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  without  the  abolition  of 
the  Republican  form  ;  another,  prepared  in  the  dark  by 
Barras,  in  view  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  second,  it  is  alleged,  was  outstripped  and 
neutralized  by  the  explosion  of  the  first.  And  the  coup 
d'dtat  of  Brumaire,  ordinarily  represented  as  a  felonious 
attempt  on  the  Republic,  thus  saved  the  Republic  from  a 
far  graver  machination  prepared  against  it. 

The  testimony  of  Gohier  is  too  important  not  to  deserve 
being  given  in  its  entirety:  "  Is  it  true  that  there  existed 
two  traitors  among  the  five  members  of  the  Directorate; 
that  the  Directorial  government  was  placed  betzvccn  tivo 
equally  formidable  conspiracies ;  that,  while  Sieyes  was 
prepared  to  sell  the  Republic  to  the  highest  bidder,  Barras, 
resolved  upon  selling  himself,  was  accepting  propositions  long 
since  prepared?     If  one  is  to  believe  men  as  hostile  to  the 
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power  he  exercised  as  to  his  person  .  .  .  the  day  on  which 
this  Director  zvas  to  /wist  the  royal  standard  had  been  fixed 
upon ;  the  day  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy  had 
been  set ;  and  if  it  failed,  it  ivas  because  that  of  Siey^s  had 
forestalled  it.  .  .  ."  ' 

This  testimony  of  Gohier,  so  terribly  incriminating  in 
spite  of  its  form  expressive  of  doubt,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Memoirs  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  In  the  exceedingly  inter- 
esting narrative  he  gives  us  of  a  visit  paid  to  Barras  in 
1829,''  the  celebrated  author  records,  as  a  rumor  generally 
credited  at  the  time,  the  opinion  that  Barras,  precisely  at 
the  time  when  the  1 8th  Brumaire  occurred,  was  getting 
ready  to  effect  a  monarchical  restoration,  and  had  even 
been  promised  twelve  millions  as  the  price  of  his  co-oper- 
ation. 

The  intimacy  to  which  attention  is  called  by  Alexandre 
Dumas  as  existing  between  Barras  and  the  former  Royalist 
Fauche-Borel,  gives,  it  must  fain  be  admitted,  consistency 
to  the  suspicions  expressed  by  Gohier.  If  Fauche-Borel, 
when  alleging  that  the  Bourbons  commissioned  him  to 
buy  over  Barras,  and  when  affirming  that  he  succeeded  in 
his  mission,  is  no  more,  as  Barras  repeatedly  asserts  in  his 
Memoirs,  than  a  vile  calumniator,  how  is  it  that  in  1829  we 
find  him  among  the  habitual  guests  and  the  friends  of  the 
wealthy  and  ever-magnificent  "  hermit  of  Chaillot  "?  The 
extraordinary  good-will  shown  by  the  government  of  the 
Restoration  towards  Barras,  the  cordial  relations  of  the 
former  Director  with  the  Ministers  and  the  counsellors  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  are  in  themselves  already 
sufficiently  suspicious.  The  reader  was  justified  in  asking 
of  himself,  when  perusing  the  final  chapters  of  the  Memoirs, 
what  other  cause  than  the  recollection  of  some  secret  pact 
or  of  some  essential  service  rendered,  or  at  the  very  least 
promised,  could  explain  the  strange  favor  of  which  the 
Jacobinical  and  regicide  viscount,  the  pitiless  proscriber  of 
the  Royalists  on  the  i8th  Fructidor,  received  to  his  dying 

'  Memoires  de  Gohier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  326. 

2  Mes  ANmoires,  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  vol.  v.,  cli.  cxxxiv.,  pp.  297-305. 
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day  discreet  but  certain  and  numerous  proofs.  This  inti- 
macy between  the  ex-Director  and  the  agent  commissioned 
in  1798  to  corrupt  him,  this  contradiction  between  the  con- 
tempt which  Barras  affects  to  bestow  in  his  Memoirs  upon 
Fauche-Borel  and  the  perfect  intelligence  which  actually 
reigned  between  them— all  this  leaves  hardly  any  doubt  as 
to  the  gravity  of  the  accusation  preferred  by  Gohier.  And 
the  terrible  utterance  of  Bonaparte  which  Barras  is  impru- 
dent enough  to  place  on  record,  and  which  is  manifestly 
authentic:  "  Had  I  known  on  the  1 8th  of  the  affair  of  the 
letters-patent  of  Barras,  /  should  have  had  them  placed  on 
his  breast,  and  had  him  shot.'' 

This  hypothesis  of  a  Royalist  conspiracy  in  which  Bona- 
parte, as  proved  by  the  foregoing  significant  utterance,  be- 
lieved just  as  did  Gohier  himself,  explains  the  ambiguous 
attitude  of  Barras  previous  to  the  1 8th  Brumaire.  He  is 
unquestionably  informed  as  to  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  and 
Sieyes ;  but,  a  conspirator  himself,  he  is  most  careful  not 
to  denounce  them  :  are  they  not,  like  himself,  striving  to 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution  ?  He  therefore 
suffers  them  to  carry  on  their  intrigue  unmolested,  without 
for  that  forsaking  his  own.  His  boundless  vanity  doubt- 
less reassures  him  as  to  the  chances  of  the  rival  undertak- 
ing ;  it  has  no  difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  he  remains 
master  of  the  situation  and  free  to  precipitate  or  delay 
events  at  his  will,  even  at  the  very  hour  when  the  crisis  is 
about  to  blossom  forth  without  him,  when  he  is  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  where  he  is  to  lie  in  a  woful  position  between 
the  Revolution  he  has  betrayed — to  a  greater  extent  than 
Bonaparte,  who  contented  himself  with  confiscating  it  to 
his  own  advantage  —  and  the  Bourbons  to  whom  he  has 
sold  himself. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  inborn  duplicity,  coupled 
with  irresoluteness  of  character,  which  his  colleague  La- 
revelliere  attributes  to  him,  may  have  found  in  the  com- 
plication of  this  dual  intrigue  an  opportunity  for  coming 
into  play.  All  these  interviews  with  Bonaparte  and  his 
partisans  fully  seem  to  indicate  that  if  in  the  first  instance 
he  was  unwilling  openly  to  take  a  hand,  like  Sieyes  and 
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Talleyrand,  in  the  plans  of  the  youthful  general,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  he  had  his  own,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  fact  that  Barras  was,  as  early  as  the  first  days  fol- 
lowing upon  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris,  in  friendly 
communication  with  him,  and  secretly  dreamed  of  utilizing 
in  some  way  or  another  this  force,  the  power  of  which  he 
did  not  yet  gauge  accurately.  In  the  midst  of  the  hesi- 
tancies and  gropings  of  his  treachery,  of  the  cunning  desire 
perhaps  entertained  by  him  of,  as  the  saying  goes,  letting 
Bonaparte  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire — not  without 
the  mental  reservation  of  sharing,  either  with  him  or  with 
the  Bourbons,  the  benefits  of  the  operation — "  the  man 
who  had  escaped  from  Egypt "  was  daily  growing  in  im- 
portance and  in  prestige,  in  public  opinion.  And  it  is 
indeed  possible  that  Barras  may,  to  the  extent  just  in- 
dicated, have  been,  as  he  tells  us,  "taken  by  surprise"  on 
the  1 8th  Brumaire.  The  simple  meaning  of  this  is  that 
one  fine  morning  he  saw,  not  without  stupor  apparently, 
that  France  "  zaas  rushing"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  towards 
Bonaparte  as  if  toivards  a  fresh  existence."  Another  then, 
the  very  one  whom  he  but  yesterday  called  "  his  little 
protege"  dominated  henceforth  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
popularity  the  situation  of  which  the  presumptuous  Direc- 
tor had  believed  he  could  remain  the  master,  until  the  day 
when  it  should  suit  him  to  choose  between  the  two  con- 
current intrigues  in  which  he  was  mixed  up,  and,  by  his 
final  adhesion  to  one  of  them,  make  the  scales  incline  in 
a  positive  fashion  either  to  the  side  of  the  dictatorship  or 
to  that  of  the  monarchy,  according  to  the  greater  personal 
advantages  he  might  derive  from  one  or  the  other  solution. 
"  Discredited  and  having  lost  all  popularity  " — it  is  he 
himself  who  confesses  it — there  was  thus  nothing  left  for 
Barras  but  to  renounce  the  dual  game  he  had  attempted 
to  play  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons.  He  was 
compelled  to  recognize  the  vanity  of  the  pretensions  he 
had  entertained  of  bringing  the  crisis  to  a  head  when  and 
in  the  way  it  should  best  please  him.  There  remained  to 
him  a  solitary  chance  of  emerging  with  profit — not  to  say 
with  honor — from  the  "  fix  "  in  which  his  duplicity  and 
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irresolution  had  put  him  :  it  was  to  rally  by  means  of  a  total, 
prompt,  and,  if  it  could  be  done,  a  profitable  abdication  to 
the  man  who  was  to  be  on  the  morrow  the  master  of 
France.     This  is  just  what  he  did. 

The  date  of  this  determination  can  be  established  with 
certainty.  On  the  8th  Brumaire,  Barras,  as  it  has  been 
seen,  entertained  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  at  dinner.  After 
the  meal  the  talk  turned  on  the  subject  which  at  the  time 
was  the  theme  of  all  conversations — the  dictatorship,  the 
necessity  of  which  was  admitted  by  Barras.  Driven  by 
his  interlocutors  to  explain  himself  more  clearly,  to  be  more 
precise,  he  protested  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  it  for 
himself,  confessing  that  he  was  aware  that  "he  had  com- 
pletely lost  caste  in  public  opinion."  But,  failing  himself, 
General  Hedouville  seemed  to  him  fit  to  fill  the  post.  It 
is  plain  that  Barras  was  not  seriously  putting  forward  the 
name  of  this  unknown  man.  This  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  indulging  in  one  of  those  bits  of  roguishness 
in  which  his  caustic  wit  took  delight — a  way  of  irritating, 
perhaps  also  of  sounding,  Bonaparte.  The  effect  produced 
was  terrible.  Bonaparte  "  sees  in  this  suggestion,  which 
to  him  appears  strange,  naught  but  the  hypocritical  desire 
of  Barras  to  call  attention  to  himself,  and,  without  replying 
to  him,  looks  daggers  at  him,  compelling  him  to  avert  his 
gaze."  Thereupon  he  withdraws,  determined,  it  would 
seem,  no  longer  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Barras, 
but  with  Sieyes. 

This  glance,  this  abrupt  departure,  supply  the  Director 
with  plenty  of  food  for  thought.  A  few  days  previously 
Bonaparte,  learning  that  the  Directorate  has  been  talking 
about  the  fortune  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  brought  back 
from  Italy,  and  that  it  is  Barras  who  is  circulating  this  evil 
talk,  has  already  spoken  his  mind  in  the  liveliest  fashion. 

"  It  has  been  stated  in  your  midst,"  he  says  to  us  in 
blunt  tones,  "  that  while  in  Italy  I  had  looked  sufficiently 
after  my  own  interests  not  to  be  compelled  to  return 
thither.  This  is  a  scandalous  assertion  for  which  my  mil- 
itary conduct  has  never  afforded  any  justification.  More- 
over, were  it  true  that  I    had  looked    so    well   after   my 
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own  interests,  it  would  not  be,"  lie  ivcnt  on  to  say,  letting 
his  glance  rest  oti  Barras,  "  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic 
that  I  should  have  made  my  fortune."  ' 

So  Barras  feels  himself  compromised,  irremediably  per- 
haps, in  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte,  through  the  untoward  ut- 
terance he  has  once  more  allowed  to  escape  his  lips. 
Is  this  the  time  to  quarrel  with  such  a  man  ?  Real  and 
Fouche,  on  hearing  of  the  incident,  call  post-haste  on  him, 
and  tiy  to  convince  him  of  the  grievousness  of  the  blunder 
he  has  committed.  Barras  takes  fright;  on  the  following 
day  he  calls  on  Bonaparte  in  his  residence  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Victoire,  and  apologizes  to  him  ;  and,  "  in  order  to  be 
once  more  on  good  terms  with  the  ambitious  one,  he  rec- 
ognizes that  he  alone  can  save  the  Republic,  declares  to 
him  that  he  has  come  to  place  himself  at  Ids  disposal,  tltat  he 
will  do  all  he  wishes,  take  wliatever  part  it  shall  please  him 
to  invest  hint  with,  and  ends  by  begging  him  to  give  him 
the  assurance  that,  in  case  he  was  meditating  any  project, 
he  should  reckon  on  Barras."  ' 

If  therefore  one  accepts  this  version,  in  all  probability 
a  true  one,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  our  contesting,  it  was  precisely  ten  days  previous 
to  the  1 8th  Brumaire  that  Barras — renouncing  his  projects 
of  a  monarchical  restoration,  or  postponing  the  resumption 
of  them  to  a  favorable  time — would  have  decided  upon 
joining  hands  with  Bonaparte,  not  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
but  under  the  humble  and  subordinate  conditions  appro- 
priate to  the  respective  relations  of  these  two  men. 

This  explanation  being  admitted,  his  actions  and  the 
steps  taken  by  him  on  the  very  day  of  the  event,  his  atti- 
tude, and  his  resignation  of  office — all  matters  which  plunge 
the  candid  Gohier  in  a  sort  of  indignant  stupor— become 
readily  intelligible. 

On  the  morn  of  the  i8th  Brumaire,  Barras  is  quietly  at 
home — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  said  that  at 

•  Mimoires  de  Gohier,  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 

^  This  passage,  like  everything  referring  to  this  incident,  is  taken  from  the 
Mimoires  de  Gohier,  vol.  i.,  pp.  221-223,  who  here  reproduces  those  of  Gour- 
gaud,  or  draws  inspiration  therefrom  when  he  does  not  quote  thein  textually. 
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seven  o'clock  he  was  peacefully  enjoying  a  bath.  Still  we 
must  take  note  that  he  protests  against  this  bath.  Let  us 
accept  his  assertion  that  he  was  merely  "  engaged  m  shav- 
ino-."  This  also  is  indicative  of  a  beautiful  state  of  re- 
pole.  For  at  the  very  hour  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
State,  one  of  the  five  accredited  guardians  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  leisurely  proceeding  with  his  morning  toilet, 
there  is  elsewhere  one  whose  hand  is  just  as  steady,  who  is 
also  preparing  a  toilet  for  that  Constitution — the  toilet  of 
those  sentenced  to  death.  And  this  tranquillity  of  Barras, 
it  must  needs  be  said,  greatly  resembles  that  of  a  man  be- 
forehand acquainted  with  the  programme  of  the  play  which 
is  beginning  at  that  very  moment — and  the  part  which  he 
himself  is  to  play  in  it. 

His  former  aide-de-camp,  Victor  Grand,  comes  to  him, 
and  informs  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary 
veteran,  the  whole  of  the  Directorial  Guard  has  left  the 
Luxembourg,  and  that  the  palace  has  been  mysteriously 
evacuated.  Barras  replies  that  he  will  mount  his  horse 
and  proceed  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  The  gesture 
accompanying  this  utterance  must  have  been  magnificent 
and  possessed  of  an  amplitude  worthy  of  a  tribune;  the 
tone,  that  of  the  great  days  of  Thermidor  or  of  Vende- 
miaire.  .  .  .  But  Barras  did  not  mount  his  horse,  did 
not  stir  up  the  faubourgs ;  he  remained  in  the  palace: 
perhaps  his  toilet — whether  bath  or  shave — was  not  yet 
finished. 

The  curtain  goes  up  on  the  second  act  after  this  short 
prologue,  which  already  gives  us  the  tone  of  the  comedy. 
A  letter  from  the  inspecteurs  du  palais  of  the  Ancients 
informs  Barras  of  the  decree  of  translation  of  the  corps 
Ic'gislatif  to  Saint -Cloud.  This  announcement  having 
"  confounded  "  him,  he  sends  out  Botot,  his  secretary,  in 
quest  of  news,  with  orders  to  "  ascertain  positively  the 
part  which  Bonaparte  intended  playing  in  this  affair." 
There  are  those  who  will  perhaps  think  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  at  this  stage  to  determine  what  that  part 
would  be,  and  that  there  was  something  else  to  be  done 
than  to  send  some  one  to  ask  of  Bonaparte  himself  infor- 
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mation  as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  the  undertaking  al- 
ready begun. 

While   Botot   is   off  on  his  errand,  the   two   Directors 
who  have   remained  faithful  to   the   Constitution,  Gohier 
and  Moulins,  call  on  Barras.     Here  then  are  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  and  among  them  the  acting  pres- 
ident, Gohier,  assembled  together.     It  little  matters  that 
Roger-Ducos  and  Sieyfes  are  joining  hands  with  Bonaparte. 
These  three  Directors  now  assembled  together  at  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  still  enjoying  their  freedom — two  of  them 
will  soon  be  deprived  of  it — constitute  the  majority  in  the 
executive  power,  are  qualified  to  act,  to  give  orders,  and 
to  organize  opposition  to  the  coup  d'i'tat.     But,  whereas 
Barras  has  preserved  all  his  balance,  his  two  colleagues, 
abruptly  disturbed  in   the  quietness  of  their  truly  some- 
what simple  slumber,  are  a  prey  to  a  deep  perturbation. 
It  is  therefore  for  the  Director  whose  mind  is  calm  and 
lucid,  if  he  be  but  as  true  to  his  duty  as  he  is  master  of  his 
feelings,  to  help  these   distracted  men   to  regain   control 
over  themselves,  to  point  out  to  them  the  measures  to  be 
taken,  and  above  all  to  keep  them  by  him,  since,  united 
and  acting  with  one  common  accord,  they  may  still  hope 
that  law  will  prevail    over  rebellion.      Barras  harangues 
them  in  fine  words,  and  exhorts  them  not  to  "despair." 
But  he  proposes  to  them  neither  a  message  to  the  Coun- 
cils, nor  a  proclamation  to  the  army  or  to  the  people,  nor 
any  act  of  defence  whatsoever.    Thereupon  he  suffers  them 
to  go  their  way,  making  an  appointment  with  them  for  an 
hour  later.     An  hour  later  Gohier  and  Moulins  were  kept 
under  strict  watch  by  Moreau,  and  consequently  were  un- 
able to  move  hand  or  foot.     The  comedy  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  make  pretence  of-  needing  to  make  sure  of  the 
person  of   the  third   Director.     Barras  remained  free:  I 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  fact. 
Botot  is  back.      He  relates  the  famous  apostrophe,  of 
somewhat  sophistical  eloquence,  to  which  Bonaparte  has 
treated   him.'     He   has  discovered  that  "  stupor  and  ad- 

'  See  La  Revolution  de  Briiinaire,  by  Lucien  Bonaparte:  "  What  have  you 
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hesion  "  had  taken  possession  of  those  present  when  they 
heard  the  burning  words  which  the  great  actor  had  flung 
to  the  population  of  Paris,  to  France,  over  the  humble 
head  of  his  frightened  interlocutor.  On  hearing  this  news 
Barras  "  gives  way  to  a  state  of  profound  sadness  over  the 
state  of  things."  Robespierre  would  still  have  been  living 
had  Barras  in  Thermidor  shown  himself  of  a  mind  so  prone 
to  resignation. 

But  the  de'nouevicnt  approaches.  Bruix  and  Talleyrand 
have  themselves  shown  in  to  this  philosopher  who  is  sor- 
rowfully meditating  over  human  baseness  and  who  still 
.  takes  no  action.  They  envelop  him  in  a  network  of  false- 
hoods: the  Five  Hundred  and  the  Council  of  Ancients  are 
one,  Gohier  and  Moulins  join  hands  with  Roger-Ducos 
and  Sieyes,  and  so  on.  Simple-minded  on  that  day  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  this  veteran  in  politics,  this  expert 
in  coups  d'etat,  accepts  ingenuously,  and  without  verifying 
them,  the  assertions  of  these  deceivers ;  and  on  its  being 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  is  "meet"  that  he  should 
tender  his  resignation,  Barras,  "  with  the  resolution  he  has 
often  displayed  in  difficult  times,"  resigns  his  office  as  re- 
quested— which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  he  deals  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Republic, 
both  seriously  wounded,  but  which  are  none  the  less  still 
fighting  for  life  two  leagues  farther  off,  at  Saint-Cloud. 

"  It  is  nowadays  a  recognized  fact,"  Gohier  asserts  in 
his  Memoirs,  "  that  the  daring  undertaking  of  Bonaparte 
hung  by  a  thread — by  a  thread  which  the  resigning  Di- 
rector tied  into  a  knot  by  his  defection,  when  he  ought  to 
have  joined  hands  with  us  to  break  it.  .  .  ."'  "This  re- 
treat of  Barras,"  adds  Lucien  Bonaparte,  "  by  destroying 
the  Directorial  majority  remaining  in  Paris,  deprived  our 
adversaries  of  their  prop  just  as  they  were  beginning  to 
manoeuvre  in  that  quarter.  .  .  ." ' 

done  with  the  France  I  left  you  in  so  brilliant  a  state  ?  .  .  .  I  left  you  peace: 
I  find  war  !  I  left  you  victories:  I  find  reverses  !  .  .  .  "  etc.  Bonaparte  evi- 
dently forgets  Bergen  and  Zurich.         •  Mcinoircs  de  Gohie>\  vol.  ii. ,  pp.  333. 

*  La  J-ii'volutioit  de  Brumaitv,  by  Lucien  Bonaparte.  See  De  Lescure,  Tl//- 
moires  sur  Ics  JotLr}it'es  R^volutionnaires,  vol.  ii.,  p.  145. 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  this  letter  of  resignation  : 

Citizen  Representatives, 

Having  entered  public  affairs  solely  from  my  passion  for  lib- 
erty, I  consented  to  accept  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  merely  to  support 
it  ill  its  dangers  by  my  devotion,  to  preserve  from  the  outrages  of  its  enemies 
the  patriots  compromised  in  its  cause,  and  to  secure  to  the  defenders  of  the 
Fatherland  the  special  care  which  could  be  bestowed  on  them  only  by  a  citi- 
zen of  old,  a  witness  of  their  heroic  virtues,  one  ever  moved  by  their  needs. 

Thi  glory  accompanying  the  return  of  the  illustrious  warrior  to  lohom  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  open  the  paths  of  glory  ^  and  the  striking  proofs  of  confi- 
dence bestowed  on  him  by  the  corps  Itfgislatif,  have  convinced  me  that  to 
whatever  position  public  interest  may  henceforth  call  him,  liberty  s  dangers  will 
be  overcome,  and  the  interests  of  the  armies  secured.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
joy  that  I  re-enter  the  ranks  as  a  private  citizen,  happy,  after  so  many  storms, 
to  hand  over  entire  and  better  respected  than  ever  the  Republic's  destinies  with 
which  I  have  been  trusted.^ 

Greeting  and  respect.  Barras. 

The  foregoing  letter  calls  for  a  few  remarks.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  read  it  to  be  convinced  of  its  lamentable  plati- 
tude. The  homage  rendered  to  the  "  illustrious  warrior," 
who  is  precisely  at  that  very  rnoment  violating  the  Consti- 
tution of  which  the  signer  of  the  letter  was  a  guardian  ; 
the  assertion  that  "  liberty's  dangers  are  now  overcome  " 
just  as  liberty  is  succumbing;  the  announcement  made  in 
veiled  but  significant  terms  and  the  approval  of  a  dictator- 
ship:  "  to  whatever  position  public  interest  may  henceforth 
call  him  " — all  this  constitutes  a  document  which  it  is  im- 
possible "  to  designate  in  terms  too  scathing."  And  the 
severity  of  this  judgment  which  is  pronounced  by  the  up- 
right Gohier^  on  the  "  defection  "  of  Barras  cannot  but  be 
approved. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  or  thought  if  this  shameful  capit- 
ulation is  not  one  of  those  unreasoned  acts  a  man  commits 
in  an  hour  of  mental  aberration,  of  moral  distress,  uncon- 
scious even  of  the  weakness  to  which  he  is  yielding,  and 

'  The  text  here  given  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  these  Memoirs,  vol.  iv. , 
p.  93.  This  letter  is  reproduced  by  Gohier  (vol.  i.,  p.  294),  and  by  Lucien 
Bonaparte  (De  'Le%c-axe,Journifes  Rivolutionnaires,  vol.  i.,  p.  144).  The  text 
given  by  Lucien  differs  slightly  from  that  given  by  Barras  and  Gohier. 

'  Gohier,  M^moires,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332. 
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blind  to  the  fact  that  they  bear  its  imprint?  To  read  the 
letter  once  more.  Nothing  in  it  betrays  the  tumult  of 
sentiments  and  of  ideas  which  might  serve  as  an  extenu- 
ating circumstance  to  this  resignation— upon  the  whole 
naught  but  the  desertion,  not  only  of  a  duty,  but  of  the 
paramount  duty  of  this  chief  of  the  State.  Every  word 
seems  carefully  chosen  and  weighed  in  the  balance.  Its 
phrasing  is  neither  brief  nor  jerky,  nor  does  it  express,  by 
showing  that  the  emotions  have  been  in  some  way  touched, 
the  pain  and  outcry  of  a  suffering  conscience,  but  it  is  full, 
sonorous,  and  in  harmony.  The  hand  which  penned  those 
lines  was  one  that  did  not  tremble,  and  which  took  its  time 
when  tracing  them.  .  .  .  Was  it  even  the  hand  of  Barras? 
The  document  seems  to  me  of  too  literary  a  turn  for  me 
to  feel  quite  sure  of  his  being  its  author.  I  do  not  find  in 
it  the  usual  clumsiness  and  incorrectness  of  form.  Either 
must  Barras  have  taken  excessive  pains,  or  some  other 
more  of  a  literary  man  than  himself  —  Talleyrand,  per- 
chance— composed  for  him  this  little  screed  characterized 
by  its  elegant  baseness.  But  whether  this  letter  of  resig- 
nation be  his  work  or  another's,  Barras  knew  full  well  what 
he  was  about  when  signing  it.  And  this  character  of  ma- 
tured reflection  and  of  premeditation  which  stands  clearly 
revealed  in  the  document  adds  to  the  unworthiness  of  the 
act. 

Would  that  I  could  stop  at  the  pointing  out  of  this 
grievous  circumstance,  and  suffer  the  resigning  Director 
to  leave  in  peace,  on  the  very  same  day,  for  his  superb 
residence  of  Grosbois,  accompanied  by  a  mounted  escort 
which  Bonaparte  has  placed  at  his  disposal !  But  unfor- 
tunately the  subject-matter  is  not  exhausted,  and  there 
remains  for  me  to  study  a  final  element  of  the  historical 
problem  which  Barras  himself  has  set,  without  so  wishing 
it,  in  his  narrative  of  the  iSth  Brumaire,  by  studiously  di- 
recting his  efforts  to  conceal  from  us  the  actual  part  he 
played  in  it.  We  know  now  that  following  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  hesitation,  with  which  respect  for  the  Constitu- 
tion was  totally  unconnected,  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
and  favored  its  success,  in  the  first  place  by  not  denounc- 
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ing  and  not  fighting  it,  and  next  in  leaving  the  field  free  to 
the  coup  d dtat  by  tendering  his  resignation.  It  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  without  interest  to  seek  to  discover  for  what 
personal  advantages  Barras  followed  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct. There  is  no  one,  I  think,  to  do  Barras  the  injustice 
of  believing  that  he  gratuitously  played  the  traitor.  Had 
such  been  the  case,  his  public  life  would  be  lacking  in  the 
beautiful  unity  in  corruption  constituting  its  dominant 
feature— one  which  makes  of  this  man  the  most  complete 
and  harmonious  specimen  of  the  venal  politician. 

Now  the  coup  d'etat  brought  this  so  timely  resigning 
Director  neither  a  high  command — and  as  a  former  general, 
appointed  by  the  Convention,  he  could  have  had  one  with 
the  army — nor  a  public  office,  nor  any  high  diplomatic 
functions.  And  it  is  precisely  because  he  did  not  receive 
in  a  form  visible  to  all  the  price  of  his  defection  that  Barras 
was  subsequently  enabled  to  plume  himself  so  proudly  on 
having  remained  true  to  the  Republic  and  the  Revolution 
which  he  had  betrayed.  What  then  did  the  i8th  Brumaire 
bring  him  ?     Money. 

There  does  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  subsist  any  tangible 
trace  of  a  bargain  entered  into  between  Bonaparte  and 
Barras;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  by  documents  that 
the  latter — as  I  firmly  believe — sold  in  the  first  instance 
the  complicity  of  his  silence,  and  next  that  of  his  resigna- 
tion. But  a  certain  number  of  arguments,  all  terribly  in- 
criminating, may  be  invoked  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

A  reason  of  the  psychological  order  claims  the  first  place  : 
the  conduct  of  this  venal  personage  previous  to  the  event 
and  on  the  very  day  when  the  coup  d' dtat  is  accomplished 
is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  were  it  not  that  an  explana- 
tion of  it  is  furnished  by  the  existence  of  a  secret  contract 
which  binds  him  to  the  authors  of  the  undertaking,  and 
makes  him  personally  interested  in  its  success. 

His  contemporaries  entertained  the  suspicion  that  a  bar- 
gain of  this  kind  had  been  struck.  It  is  difficult  to  place 
a  different  interpretation  on  the  following  grave  words  of 
Gohier  :  "  Let  Barras  hasten  to  tell  us  what  were  the  means 
employed  ...  to  cause  him  to  forget  his  pledged  word  to 
IV— c 
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me— one  which,  I  boldly  proclaim,  was  in  unison  with  the 
most  sacred  of  his  duties.  .  .  ."  ' 

This  suspicion  was  so  generally  entertained,  and  afforded 
in  the  equivocal  attitude  and  especially  the  resignation 
of  Barras  so  much  food  for  its  being  credited,  that  the  ex- 
Director  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  defend  himself  in  his 
Memoirs  both  against  the  reprobation  which  he  doubtless 
felt  pressing  on  him  in  this  connection,  and  against  the 
accusation  of  having  sold  himself  to  the  Bourbons  through 
the  medium  of  Fauche-Borel.  But  his  defence,  it  will  be 
seen,  so  far  from  dissipating  the  indictment,  aggravates  it, 
and  supplies  it  with  fresh  counts. 

The  sworn  enemy  of  Talleyrand,  he  has  been  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  inserting  in  his  Memoirs 
a  lengthy  quotation  borrowed  from  a  screed  bearing  as 
title  The  Diplomatic  Gratuities  of  Talleyrand.  Among  the 
insinuations  made  in  this  statement  against  the  Prince  of 
Benevento,  is  that  of  having  handed  over  to  Barras  but  three 
of  the  ten  millions  with  which  the  resignation  of  the  Direc- 
tor was  to  be  paid.  Why  then  has  Barras,  instead  of  ignor- 
ing the  assertion  contained  in  a  pamphlet  carrying  no 
weight,  taken  the  trouble  of  replying  to  it?  And  how  comes 
it  that,  in  attempting  to  refute  it,  he  confers  on  it  a  value 
it  did  not  before  possess?  For  the  reason  that,  in  order 
to  defend  himself,  he  has  recourse  to  the  same  system  which 
we  have  already  seen  him  employ  in  the  case  of  two  similar 
charges  of  corruption.  •  It  is  possible  that — like  the  Vene- 
tian agent  Quirini,  or  like  the  Royalist  agent  Fauche-Borel 
— Bonaparte  or  his  friends  may  have  wished  to  buy  him,  or 
even  that  a  sum  may  have  been  given  by  Bonaparte  with 
tliat  intention.  But  he  did  not  receive  anything!  His  hands 
are  clean  !  The  money  which  was  to  bribe  him  has  been 
embezzled  by  the  intermediaries.  Bonaparte  has  been 
robbed  by  Talleyrand,  just  as  the  Most  Serene  Republic 
by  Quirini,  and  the  Pretender  by  Fauche-Borel.''     Is  it  the 

^  Jll/iiioijrs  de  Gohier,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  332. 

''  "  My  resignation,  the  story  of  which  I  have  told  without  any  concealment, 
never  was  the  subject  of  any  pecuniary  proposition.  ...  I  declare  that  if  any 
sum  of  money  was  given  by  Bonaparte  for  such  a  purpose,  it  remained  in  its 
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fault  of  Barras  if  people  will  persist  in  ever  having  him  in 
their  mind's  eye  in  every  business  the  success  of  which 
demands  a  conscience  prepared  to  sell  itself?  There  is  no 
need,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  a  magistrate  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  artful  devices  of  accused  persons  to  see  that  the 
poverty  of  this  plea  is  almost  tantamount  to  confessing  the 
misdemeanor,  in  regard  to  the  very  probable  reality  of  which 
he  who  has  committed  it  endeavors  to  put  us  off  the  scent. 
Barras  therefore  co-operated,  and  in  the  most  effective 
fashion,  in  the  i8th  Brumaire.  When  betraying  the  Con- 
stitution it  was  his  duty  to  defend,  together  with  the 
Republic  and  the  Revolution,  of  which  he  pretended  and 
of  which  he  has  dared  to  pretend,  even  subsequent  to  so 
criminal  a  defection,  to  have  ever  been  the  faithful  servant, 
he  was  not  obeying  a  political  conviction  nor  a  faith  in  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  change  of  rdgiine.  Ready  for  either 
the  monarchy  or  the  dictatorship,  this  chief  of  the  State 
won  over  beforehand  to  the  highest  bidder  was  not  impelled 
even  by  ambition.  Ambition  was  too  lofty  a  thing  for  this 
voluptuary,  since  it  exacted  efforts  and  a  straining  of  the  will 
repugnant  to  his  voluptuous  indolence.  Invested  with 
power  by  the  caprice  of  events,  he  had  not  found  within 
himself  that  which  is  required  to  love  it— a  virile  soul, 
strong  enough  not  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  toil,  the 
responsibilities,  and  the  energetic  resolutions  it  imposes. 
He  was  weary  of  it,  and  aspired  only  to  relinquish  it  by 
exchanging  it  basely  for  a  sufficient  equivalent  in  millions. 
It  was  therefore  moved  by  the  vilest  and  lowest  impulses 
of  crime  that  he  committed  his  deed  of  treason.  Gold  and 
women  of  easy  virtue,  a  well-spread  board,  an  opulent 
prince's  style  of  living  await  him  at  Grosbois.  Thither  he 
goes  post-haste. 

entiretyin  the  hands  of  Talleyrand.  ,  .  ."  (Foot-note  by  Barras,  vol,  iv.,  p.  305.) 
Compare  this  with  what  he  says  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  109  :  "  Quirini  asked  for  con- 
siderable sums  for  the  Directoratd,  making  pretence  of  paying  these  sums  to  it, 
but  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use.  .  .  . ;"  and,  p.  577:  "This  is  how 
Fauche-Borel  and  Company,  receiving  considerable  sums  from  the  Prince  de 
Conde  and  Louis  XVIII.,  pretended  to  have  remitted  them.  .  .  ."  See,  in 
regard  to  the  relations  of  Barras  with  Quirini  and  Fauche-Borel,  Preface, 
vol.  iii. 
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And  it  is  in  thiswise  that  the  "victor  of  Thermidor" 
vanishes  from  history — as  a  clown  at  a  country  fair  dives 
into  and  disappears  through  a  trap-door. 


IV.— The  Closing  Years  of  Barras 

Hereafter  we  see  him  betaking  himself  from  Grosbois  to 
Brussels,  from  Brussels  to  Provence,  then  to  Rome,  his 
bitter  hatred  of  Napoleon  always  consuming  him.  Not 
content  with  having,  in  1 804,  co-operated  in  a  project  whose 
object  was  to  provoke  an  explosion  of  civil  war  in  France, 
he  applauds  Barnadotte's  treachery,  and  praises  "  the  noble 
action"  of  Moreau  in  accepting  in  1813  a  command  in  the 
armies  of  the  coalition  ;  lastly,  he  counsels  Murat  to  follow 
these  glorious  examples  and  to  co-operate  in  the  ruin  of 
Napoleon.  And  it  is  nauseating  to  meet — amid  the  mass 
of  gossip  and  slanderous  utterances  of  a  dismissed  lackey 
which  fill  the  portion  of  his  Memoirs  comprised  between 
the  1 8th  Brumaire  and  the  Restoration — with  these  proofs 
of  an  obliteration  of  moral  sense  to  the  point  of  approving 
a  crime  such  as  that  committed  by  Bernadotte  and  Moreau. 
At  the  very  hour  when  Barras  was  triumphantly  exulting 
over  the  news  of  the  disaster  inflicted  on  the  armies  of  Na- 
poleon in  Russia  and  in  Germany,  the  Republican  Carnot 
was  placing  his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor  to 
help  him  in  resisting  the  invasion.  This  simple  juxtaposi- 
tion is  sufficient  to  brand  with  infamy  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  Barras. 

On  his  return  to  France  after  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
Paris,  an  entry  in  which  he  merely  sees — as  in  the  9th 
Thermidor,  to  which  he  compares  it — a  public  deliverance, 
the  ex-Director  peaceably  spends  in  his  luxurious  "  cot  at 
Chaillot"  the  declining  years  of  his  life.  His  repose  is  but 
occasionally  disturbed  by  some  troublesome  ultra-Royalist 
newspaper  article,  some  incriminating  publication  like  the 
Memoirs  of  Gohier,  by  lashing  him  with  some  allusion  to 
the  known  or  only  suspected  acts  of  his  pohtical  life.  The 
government  of  the  Restoration  protects,  it  has  been  seen, 
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the  former  regicide,  and  guards  inviolably  the  secret  rea- 
sons of  the  strange  sympathy  shown  him.  Both  Charles 
X.  and  the  sceptical  Louis  XVIII.  have  forgotten  that  the 
hand  which  draws  up  for  their  benefit  political  counsels  is 
the  same  which  was  formerly  lifted  to  send  their  brother 
to  the  scaffold.  And  the  presumptuous  individual  takes 
advantage  of  this  discreetness  and  of  this  indulgence  to 
fashion  for  himself,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  magnificent  attitude  of  impenitent  revolutionist,  with 
which  he  also  intends  to  entice  posterity  in  his  Memoirs. 
His  familiars  and  servants  have  received  strict  orders  nev- 
er to  address  him  except  as  "  citizen  general."  '  The  Prin- 
cesse  de  Chimay,  whom  one  might  have  thought  entitled  to 
enjoy  a  certain  immunity  at  the  hands  of  the  former  Di- 
rector, is  compelled  to  drop  her  title  at  the  door  of  this 
inflexible  democrat,  and  once  more  becomes  la  citoycnne 
Tallien '  in  the  drawing-room  of  Barras.  So  c'galitairc  (lev- 
elling) is  the  spirit  of  the  house  inhabited  by  "  the  hermit 
of  Chaillot"  that  his  servants  one  fine  day  administer  a  drub- 
bing to  the  gorgeously  beplumed  chasseur  (footman)  of  the 
aforesaid  citoyenne ;  for  these  free  men  have  been  unable 
to  hear  the  slave  call  his  mistress  "  Madame  la  princesse" 
without  their  Republican  sentiments  being  revolted  at  this 
form  of  address.  And  Barras,  who  hears  the  screams  of 
the  poor  devil  who  is  "  having  his  feathers  plucked  "  in  the 
servants'  hall,  the  Barras  who  above  all  does  not  suffer  any 
disorder  or  noise,  especially  in  his  household,  smiles  on 
learning  the  edifying  cause  of  the  turmoil,  and  declares 
that  "the  punishment  is  deserved."  ' 

And  in  this  way  does  he  go  on  in  years,  applying  him- 
self to  his  role,  deceiving  others — deceiving  himself,  per- 
chance. Old  age  has  brought  with  it  infirmities."  The 
brilliant  Director  hardly  ever  leaves  his  arm-chair  on  wheels. 
He  wears  a  large  cap  with  a  turned-down  peak  of  the  most 
bourgeois  inelegance.  The  crumb  of  a  loaf  steeped  in 
gravy  extracted  from  a  leg  of  mutton  but  partly  sustains 

'  Mes  M^moires,  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  vol.  v.,  p.  299. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  301.  ^  Ibid.,^.  301.  ■"  Ibid.,  p.  300- 
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his  declining  strength.  He  is  rich,  nay,  very  rich,  and  this 
large  fortune— as  to  the  source  of  which  no  one  inquires 
and  which  he  himself  has  doubtless  forgotten— enables  him 
to  gratify  his  taste  for  display  and  bountiful  hospitality. 
Hels  ever  kindly  and  generous.  He  has  friends  who  real- 
ly care  for  him,  who  believe  in  his  Republicanism  and  in 
his  virtue,  who,  like  the  author  of  the  quatrain  inspired  by 
the  portrait  by  Vigneron,  plainly  see  "  his  beautiful  soul " 
mirrored  in  his  eyes,  in  which  we  confess  to  some  trouble 
in  discovering  it.  His  wit  has  preserved  all  its  mischievous 
and  caustic  verve.  He  makes  game  of  the  Ministers,  the 
Government,  the  Court,"  of  everything  and  of  everybody— 
and  of  himself.  It  is  in  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  gives  up 
"  his  beautiful  soul."  With  the  object  of  playing  a  pretty 
trick  on  the  Government,  which  is  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
over  his  papers,  he  has  deposited  them  in  safety  with  a 
friend.  Next  he  has  some  thirty  or  forty  solemn-looking 
green  pasteboard  portfolios  tied  up  with  string  and  sealed 
with  his  seal ;  these  will  subsequently  be  seized  and  opened 
at  a  Cabinet  council.  .  .  . 

"  What  will  they  find  in  them,  do  you  think?"  asks  the 
dying  man  of  Cabarrus.  "  Why,  my  laundresses'  bills  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years.  .  .  .  There  will  be  work  and 
enough  for  them  to  decipher  them,  for  I  have  soiled  much 
linen  from  the  9th  Thermidor  to  the  present  day  !" 

And  Barras,  adds  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  relates  the 
scene,  "  burst  into  so  hearty  and  joyous  a  laugh  that  he 
fainted,  and,  as  he  had  predicted,  was  dead  the  same  even- 
ing." ' 

History  can  gather  and  retain  as  a  principal  element  of 
the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  Barras  the  ironical  sally 
which  escaped  his  dying  lips.  He  did  indeed  "  soil  much 
linen."  But  then  also  how  odd  was  the  whim  of  fate 
which  cast  this  man  of  pleasure  in  a  tragic  epoch  in  which 
he  was  out  of  place  !  Barras,  a  contemporary  of  Robes- 
pierre and  of  Saint-Just,  of  Hoche  and  of  Bonaparte;  this 

'  Mcs  A/Jmoiivs,  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  vol.  v.,  pp.  302,  303. 
^  //)/(/.,  p.  305. 
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indolent  sceptic  among  these  believers,  these  men  of  great 
ambitions  ;  this  man  corrupt  to  a  degree,  compelled  to  play 
a  part  in  a  crisis  which  let  loose  passions  to  which  he  was 
by  nature  refractory!  What  could  be  expected  of  him 
except  that  he  should  exploit  the  Revolution  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  vices?  And  it  is  precisely  because  he  is  a 
blot  amid  these  men  with  energetic  souls  and  strong  con- 
victions that  Barras  angers  us,  and  that  we  are  made  to 
judge  him  with  doubtless  excessive  severity.  Let  us  put 
him  back  again  in  his  natural  milieu,  among  the  roii^s  of 
the  Regent  or  the  habitual  guests  invited  to  the  pctits 
soiipcrs  given  by  Louis  XV.  to  Mme.  du  Barry :  there 
Barras  is  truly  amid  the  surroundings  which  suit  the  some- 
what encanailU  aristocracy  of  his  instincts ;  there  his  cyni- 
cism, his  depravity,  and  his  sneering  scepticism  no  longer 
offend  us  as  strongly,  and  all  our  anger  melts  into  indul- 
gent contempt  for  this  shamefaced  '^  talon  rouge"  (noble- 
man or  courtier)  who  has  strayed  into  the  ardent,  sincere, 
and  virtuous  Revolution. 

George  Duruy. 
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— Bonaparte  reaches  Paris— His  reflections— Behavior  of  his 
wife— Bonaparte's  embarrassment — His  first  visit— Marmonts 
servility — My  interview  with  Bonaparte — His  treatment  of  liis 
wife  and  brothers— Bonaparte's  presentiments  in  regard  to  his 
conjugal  infelicities— Kleber's  mot  in  regard  to  absence  from  one's 
household  — Bonaparte  complains  bitterly  of  his  wife's  love  af- 
fairs—He wishes  to  divorce  her— I  dissuade  him  from  such  a 
course— Bonaparte  remarries  his  wife— Public  dinner  offered  to 
Bonaparte— Bernadotte  declines  to  be  present— Bonaparte's  dif- 
ficult position— He  indulges  in  comedy— His  acolytes— Felicita- 
tions addressed  by  him  to  Massena  and  Brune— The  valorous 
Patagonian— A  visit  to  Sieyes— Bonaparte's  timidity— Advan- 
ta'-'es°derived  by  him  from  Sieyes's  vanity— He  unites  with  him 
against  me— Bonaparte  jealous  of  Bernadotte— Bernadotte  re- 
fuses to  see  him— He  is  shaken— His  visit— A  talk  about  Egypt 
IV— I 
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and  the  condition  of  France— Bernadotte's  household— The  "  lit- 
tle spy "  — Bernadotte  lets  me  know  through  his  secretary  of 
his  talk  with  Bonaparte  —  Bernadotte's  secretary  and  Mme. 
Bonaparte— Bernadotte  and  his  secretary  call  upon  Bonaparte- 
Bonaparte's  views  as  to  the  state  of  affairs— A  breakfast  at  Mor- 
fontaine— Bonaparte's  and  Moreau's  first  interview— Talleyrand, 
Fouche,  and  Real  meet  at  my  house  — Proposition  made  to  me 
by  Talleyrand— Real  as  an  intermediary— Bonaparte  calls  upon 
me— He  reveals  himself— Bonaparte's  fellow-conspirators— His 
cunning  artifices  to  get  me  out  of  the  way— A  grand  project- 
Bonaparte  surrounds  me  with  spies— Eugene  and  Murat  break- 
fast at  my  house — They  drink  my  health — Lefebvre  deceived  by 
Bonaparte— A  final  interview  with  the  conspirators— They  pro- 
pose that  I  should  be  named  President — My  reply — The  secretary 
Bourrienne — My  frankness  furthers  the  plot — The  conspirators 
put  us  on  the  wrong  scent — 'Various  warnings — The  deputy  Talot 
—  Fabre  de  I'Aude  and  his  thirteen  children — Eager  solicitations 
— Bernadotte  dines  at  Bonaparte's — He  is  charged  with  chouan- 
neri'e  and  jacobinism — Was  Bonaparte  superstitious? — Saliceti's 
avowal — Critical  position  of  the  Directorate — La  Vendee  and  M. 
de  Frotte — Bonaparte's  understanding  with  the  Vendeans — Mme. 
Bonaparte's  espionage— Her  relations  with  Mme.  Gohier — A  be- 
ginning of  execution — The  conspirators  at  Lemercier's,  President 
of  the  Ancients — Plan  for  the  translation  of  the  Councils — A  re- 
view—  Fraudulent  convocation  of  the  Ancients — The  deputy 
Cornet — His  proposition  and  speech — Decree  of  the  Ancients^ 
The  breakfast  of  the  i8th  Bruinaire — Trap  set  for  Gohier  by  Mme. 
Bonaparte — He  does  not  fall  into  it — Mme.  Gohier's  courage — 
Arrival  of  Bernadotte  and  Joseph — Bonaparte  seeks  to  allure 
Bernadotte — His  resistance — Made  a  prisoner — His  fury — Bona- 
parte lets  him  go  free — The  word  of  honor — Bernadotte's  discre- 
tion— The  crucifix — Arrival  at  the  Tuileries — Lefebvre  first  aide- 
de-camp —  My  security — Colonel  Sebastiani — My  aide-de-camp 
■Victor  Grand — Desertion  of  the  Directorial  Guard — General  De- 
belle — Letter  of  the  inspcciciirs  of  the  Ancients — Desertion  of 
two  colleagues — Botot's  mission — Arrival  of  Gohier  and  Moulins 
— Bonaparte's  diatribe  —  Botot's  report  —  Apoplexy  of  my  aide- 
de-camp  Av)' — Barbarous  treatment  he  undergoes — A  call  from 
Bruix  and  Talleyrand — False  reports  they  lay  before  me — My 
resignation — Reply  of  the  President  of  the  Ancients — Merlin  de 
Thionville — Mme.  Tallien — An  attempt  to  shake  n./^-€solution — 
I  save  Bonaparte's  life  —  I  retire  to  Grosbois — A  gathering  at 
Joseph's — His  hypocrisy — Twofold  object  of  the  gathering — A 
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general  defection — Bernadotte's  neutrality — A  meeting  at  Jour- 
dan's — Moreau  at  the  Luxembourg — His  regrets — He  wishes  to 
act  in  concert  with  Bernadotte — The  latter's  over-scrupulous  an- 
swer— Opinions  of  the  generals  of  the  time  in  regard  to  military 
discipline  —  Bernadotte's  version  of  his  conduct  on  the  iSth 
Brumaire  —  Terrors  of  transportation  —  Bonaparte's  unceasing 
machinations — A  conference  at  Bernadotte's — His  plan — Time 
lost  by  the  Five  Hundred — Bonaparte  appears  on  the  scene — He 
is  thrust  back — His  fears — Lucien  harangues  the  soldiers — Per- 
sonality of  Bernadotte's  narrative — Augereau's  advances  —  The 
sittings  of  the  19th — Gaudin's  speech  in  the  Ancients — General 
indignation — Stupor  of  the  conspirators — Bonaparte's  speech — 
Linglet's  courage  —  Bonaparte  in  the  Five  Hundred — A  spon- 
taneous movement — Bigonnet's  mot — Lucien  tenders  his  resigna- 
tion and  remains  President — His  infamous  calumny — Murat 
charges  the  deputies — Noble  but  futile  resistance — Leclercand  his 
grenadiers — Bonaparte's  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  the 
Councils — Bonaparte  and  Ciesar:  a  parallel — Melancholy  results 
of  the  i8th  Brumaire — The  two  consulates — Sieyes  and  Roger- 
Ducos  —  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun — A  phantom  constitution— 
Fouche's  behavior  in  Paris — Preparations  for  departure — Talley- 
rand's carriage — Sudden  conversion  of  certain  men — Bonaparte's 
apologetic  declamations — His  censure  of  the  iSth  Fructidor — 
Shameful  fable  about  the  daggers — The  saviour  Thome  and  Jose- 
phine's diamond —  Primary  causes  of  the  i8th  Brumaire  —  M. 
Laurent's  history — Judgment  passed  by  him  on  the  men  of  the 
iSth  Brumaire — Colonel  Sebastiani's  conduct — His  braggadocio 
and  intrigues — Napoleon  forbids  him  to  call  himself  his  kinsman 
— Misalliance  of  the  Coignys. 

As  the  recollections  constituting  my  Memoirs  are 
more  especially  brought  to  ray  mind  by  dates,  the 
Fauche-Borel  affair  found  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  Thermidor ;  and  in  order  not  to  lose 
sisht  of  the  features  of  this  miserable  affair,  from 
which  it  has  since  been  sought  to  draw  such  smgu- 
lar  inferences,  I  have  been  compelled  to  narrate  in 
its  place  what  happened  within  the  Directorate. 
This  narrative  has  interrupted  the  one  I  was  making 
of  our  troublous  state  at  the  time,  the  result  of  the 
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melancholy  dissensions  existing  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  I'egislatif  and  those  of  the  Direc- 
torate, as  Avell  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  latter  itself. 
The  principle  of  dissension  was  in  its  bosom,  and 
this  division,  I  I'epeat,  was,  like  every  division  pre- 
ceding the  iSth  Fructidor,  inherent  in  the  individ- 
ual characters  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  France 
had  placed  her  destinies.  Gohier,  Moulins,  and 
Roger-Ducos  were  three  devoted  and  upright  citi- 
zens, especially  the  two  first  named,  for  the  third 
was  hardly  more  than  an  old  child  led  by  Sieyes. 
The  first  two,  in  spite  of  their  being  animated  by 
excellent  sentiments,  were  unable  to  make  them  pre- 
vail, and  were  reduced  to  expressing  impotent  wishes. 
Meanwhile  the  irritation  of  Sieyes,  daily  more  and 
more  stimulated  by  the  newspapers,  increased  apace 
to  the  degree  of  exasperation.  The  closing  up  of 
popular  societies,  the  dismissal  of  General  Marbot 
from  the  17th  division,  his  departure  for  the  Army 
of  Italy,  and  tlie  dismissal  of  several  civil  and  mili- 
tary functionaries,  did  not  reassure  him.  In  his 
eyes,  Fouche  was  not  prompt  enough  in  meting  out 
severe  justice  to  the  anarchists.  And  yet,  according 
to  existing  laws,  this  Minister  could  only  suppress 
newspapers,  but  not  prevent  them  from  appearing 
under  other  titles.  Thus  Le  Journal  dcs  Homines 
Librcs  de  Tons  Ics  Pays,  suppressed  by  the  Minister  of 
Police,  had  just  reappeared,  more  daring  in  its  tone 
than  ever,  with  the  title  of  H Ennani  dcs  Opprcs- 
scurs  ct  de  Tons  Ics  Tyrans.  The  citizens  whom 
this  journal  did  not  include  in  its  diatribes,  and 
especially  those  to  whom  it  might  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect,  became  thereby  the  objects  of  Sieyes's 
animadversion.      Bernadotte,  to   whose   administra- 
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tive  acts  more  especially  this  journal  gave  a  place 
in  its  columns,  and  whose  Republican  firmness  it 
praised,  appeared  to  Sieyes  as  an  enemy  and  an 
altogether  dangerous  man.  "  His  proclamations  it 
is,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  which  excite  and  inflame 
France.  We  are  no  longer  anything,  we  are  in  the 
background ;  it  is  the  IMinister  of  War  who  is  the 
Government."  It  is  very  true  that  Bernadotte  was 
actually  governing  by  his  vigorous  action ,  he  con- 
stituted the  sole  military,  patriotic,  and  administra- 
tive bond  which  prevented  the  dislocation  of  the 
Republic.  Bernadotte  was  as  natural  and  upright 
in  his  conduct  as  he  was  energetic.  The  drift  of  all 
his  plans  and  acts  was  the  greater  good  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  Republic ;  they  were  characterized  by 
the  utmost  frankness,  and  would  have  been  only 
bonds  of  union  with  the  Directorate  had  the  Direc- 
torate been  susceptible  of  union  among  its  own 
members.  But  Sieyes,  ever  more  and  more  gov- 
erned by  spleen  and  fear,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
see  anything  but  the  bad  side  of  things.  And  yet 
Bernadotte,  most  amiable  and  wheedling  a  la  Bcar- 
iiaise,  always  showed,  in  the  presence  of  Sieyes,  the 
respect,  or  at  least  the  deference,  that  he  had  at  all 
times  granted  to  the  celebrity  of  his  talents  and  of 
his  patriotism.  "  He  is  a  Bearnais,"  Sieyes  would 
continually  say,  "  and  fully  illustrates  the  justice  and 
truth  of  the  proverb  which  characterizes  the  men 
of  his  country.  ' Fecz  ct  coricz'  ('False  and  cour- 
teous ')." 

In  vain  did  Bernadotte  submit  to  us,  before  pub- 
lishing them,  his  proclamations  and  his  administra- 
tive acts,  which  always  deserved  and  received  our 
approval.    Sieyes  thought  there  was  too  much  or  too 
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little  of  them.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  quote  here 
as  historical  and  documentary  evidence  several  of 
these  acts  of  Bernadotte,  as  they  certainly  could  not 
be  charged  with  lack  of  patriotism,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  pursue  a  straighter  course  towards  the 


g-oal  of  national  defence. 


MINISTRY    OF    WAR. 

Paris,  21st  Mcssidor,  Year  VII. 

The  Minister  of  War  I0  the  citizen  Moreau,  Geueral-iii-chicf  nf  the 
Annies  of  Italy  and  of  the  Alfs. 

The  Executive  Directorate  has,  citizen  general,  ordained,  by 
its  enactment  of  tlie  i6th  Messidor,  the  arraignment  before 
a  court-martial  of  all  commandants  of  fortified  towns  in  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  or  in  Piedmont  uho  shall  have  surrendered 
these  towns  to  the  enemy.  I  beg  you  Avill  let  me  know  as  early 
as  possible  the  names  and  rank  of  these  commandants,  as  well 
as  the  corps  to  which  they  are  attached,  should  they  not  belong 
to  the  general  staff.  I  ask  you  also  the  name  of  their  depart- 
ments, and  whether  they  are  still  in  the  arrondissement  of  the 
army  you  command,  or  whether  they  have  returned  home.  In 
the  former  case,  you  will  place  them  under  arrest  at  once  ;  in  the 
latter,  I  shall  transmit  a  like  order  to  the  generals  in  whose  di- 
visions they  are. 

You  duly  informed  my  predecessor,  citizen  general,  that  you 
had  sent  the  commandant  of  Ceva  before  a  court-martial.  It  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regretted  that  signal  examples  should  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  restore  to  military  laws  all  their  force  ,  no 
commandant  can  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  these  laws 
forbid  capitulating  before  the  town  has  stood  an  assault ,  and 
even  had  the  laws  not  spoken  thus,  should  not  a  Frenchman — a 
Republican — find  such  a  prohibition  within  his  soul .'  Do  not 
courage  and  honor  rise  superior  to  every  law  ? 

These  trials  are  awaited  by  the  whole  nation  ,  the  Army  of 
Italy  calls  for  them  ;  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  Republic  com- 
mand them. 

The  Minister  of  \Var, 
Bernadotte. 
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Paris,  24///  Messidor,  Year  VIL 
Beniadotte,  Minister  of  War,  to  officers  of  all  ranks  now  in  Paris 
preferring  claims. 

The  dangers  of  the  Fatherland  summon  you  to  the  frontier. 
The  barbarous  kings  whom  you  but  recently  drove  back  to  the 
farthermost  corners  of  the  kingdoms  to-day  threaten  our  liberty. 

If  you  no  longer  lack  glory,  more  than  ever  do  you  stand  in 
need  of  the  liberty  gained  at  the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices. 
Once  more  gird  on  your  swords  in  defence  of  this  sacred  liberty  ! 

Officers  of  all  ranks  now  preferring  claims  in  Paris  will  at 
once  proceed  to  their  departments,  in  order  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  auxiliary  battalions.  They  will  report  themselves  at 
the  office  of  the  staff  of  the  17th  division.  They  will  receive 
forthwith  their/£-«/7A'  de  route. 

Republican  soldiers,  the  banner  of  our  enemies  is  "  Corrup- 
tion, Treason,  Despotism  !"  Ours  is  "  Honesty,  Courage,  Lib- 
erty !"     Can  victory  remain  uncertain  any  longer  ? 

The  Minister  of  War, 
Bernadotte. 

Paris,  i^th  Fmctidor,  Year  VII. 

The  Minister  of  War  to  the  flying  columns  of  the  departments  of 
Eure-et-Loir,  of  the  Loiret,  of  Loir-et-Cher,  of  the  Indre,  of  the 
Cher,  of  Indre-et-Loire,  and  of  the  Vienne,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  England. 

At  the  same  time  that  an  insolent  Russian  dares  to  issue 
proclamations  wherein  he  speaks  of  his  clemency  towards  the 
French  people,  the  rebels  known  under  the  name  of  Ciiouans 
are  audaciously  raising  their  heads  in  the  departments  of  the 
West.  The  Directorate,  which  has  taken  cognizance  of  their 
excesses,  intends  to  repress  them,  and  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
the  Republic  against  all  the  plots  that  threaten  it. 

Fifteen  thousand  picked  men  constitute  the  vanguard  which 
is  marching  to  support  the  loyal  citizens  in  your  districts;  the 
Republicans  of  all  France  form  the  rear-guard,  ready  to  second 
you;  but  there  is  probably  no  need  of  this  immense  display  of 
all  our  forces. 

You  have  seen  the  department  of  the  Haute-Garonne  provide 
for  its  own  defence  at  the  very  height  of  the  frenzy  of  tlie  re- 
bellion.   You  will  not  be  slow  in  following  this  glorious  example. 
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Ere  long  you  will  have  exterminated  the  Royalist  bands.  It  is 
with  this  confidence  in  your  courage  that  the  Directorate  has 
placed  you  at  the  disposal  of  the  General-in-chief  of  the  Army 
of  England. 

Arise,  brave  flying  columns  !  Give  proof  of  the  activity  im- 
plied in  your  name  ;  hunt  down  the  royal  brigands  in  the  re- 
cesses of  their  lairs.  Hasten  to  show  once  more  that  the  day 
on  which  the  enemies  of  liberty  declare  themselves  is  that  of 
their  defeat  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  Republic. 

Bernadotte. 

The  Minister  of  War  to  the  central  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ILure-et-Loir 

Were  the  brigands  who  insulted  the  Republic  in  the  com- 
mune of  Saint-Christophe  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  rebels  of 
the  Haute-Garonne  .'  Did  they  not  know  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Republicans  were  open  to  the  plots  which,  from  the  South,  were 
to  extend  their  ramifications  throughout  France  ?  Can  it  be 
that  they  have  conceived  the  insensate  hope  of  establishing  their 
odious  domination  throughout  an  entire  district  ? 

I  have  not  left  the  Directorate  in  ignorance  of  the  activity 
displayed  by  you  in  arresting  the  first  progress  of  the  rebellion, 
and  of  the  generous  ardor  of  the  citizens  and  conscripts  who 
quickly  flew  to  arms.  I  do  you  the  justice  of  believing  that  the 
outrage  committed  at  Saint-Christophe  is  already  avenged,  and 
that  the  brigands  have  been  destroyed  or  dispersed. 

Inform  me  by  special  messenger  of  further  events  ;  should 
they  be  alarming  help  shall  at  once  be  despatched  to  you. 

Greeting  and  fraternity 

The  Minister  of  War, 
Ber.v.adotte. 

Paris,  ith  Fruclidor,  Year  I'll. 
The  Afinister  of  IVar  to  the  central  administration  of  the  Haute- 
Garonne  and  to  the  commissary  of  the  Directorate  attached  to 
that  administration. 

You  were  at  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  laws  ;  the  Royalists 
thought  you  were  sleeping ,  they  sought  to  take  you  by  surprise. 
You  arose  quicker  than  lightning;  all  honor  to  the  valorous 
National  Guards  ! 
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Your  latest  reports  bring  us  the  assurance  that  RoyaUsm  will 
not  again  show  its  head,  nevertheless,  the  state  of  things  will 
not  suffer  you  to  give  way  to  an  entire  security ;  the  extent  of 
the  conspiracy  and  the  desperation  of  the  conspirators  reveal  to 
you  their  aim  ;  they  would  not  have  been  stopped  short  of  the 
overthrow  of  liberty  and  equality.  Vou  will  have  accomplished 
nothing  so  long  as  you  have  not  assured  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  Republic.  Your  success  binds  you  more  than  ever  to 
consolidate  your  work. 

The  glory  of  your  National  Guards  is  untarnished,  let  it 
banish  from  its  rapks  all  violators  of  discipline  ;  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  Republicans  should  prove  themselves  the  stronger; 
they  must  prove  themselves  to  be  the  more  honest. 

These  primary  virtues  of  the  Republicans  supply  them  with 
the  means  of  practising  all  the  others.  They  confer  the  right  of 
clemency,  because  they  confer  victory  in  the  first  instance. 

As  man,  as  citizen,  as  official,  I  share  and  approve  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity  expressed  in  your  letter.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  number  of  those  who  have  joined  the  rebels  have 
been  led  astray.  The  Royalists  have  swelled  their  ranks  by 
fear,  seduction,  and  treachery.  It  is  worthy  of  the  constituted 
authorities  to  show  the  weak  the  error  of  their  ways.  In  their 
case  let  persuasion  bring  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Fatherland.  As  to  the  perverse,  display  the  utmost  rigors  of 
the  law.  Let  strength  subjugate  those  whom  gentleness  fails 
to  reunite  to  the  Fatherland. 

A  court-martial  has  just  gone  to  Toulouse  to  try  the  rebels 
imprisoned  there.  Fail  not  to  inform  me  daily  of  your  situation. 
Were  it  still  necessary,  all  the  resources  of  the  War  Department 
should  be  set  in  motion  to  second  you. 

Bern.'vdotte. 

Paris,  8///  FnutiJor,  i'l-ar  VII. 

The  Minister  of  War  io  the  National  Guards  of  the  departments 
of  the  J-TaiitJ-Garonne,  of  the  Lot,  of  the  Lot-et-Garonne,  of 
the  Tarn,  of  the  Gers,  of  the  Gard,  of  the  Ariege,  of  the 
Haiites-Pyrenecs,  of  the  Basses-Pyrenees,  of  the  Aude,  and  of 
the  Heraidt. 
The  soldiers  of  the  alleged  Louis  XVIIL,  as  cowardly  as  the 

master  they  serve,  have  dared  to  disturb  your  slumbers.     Awa- 
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kened  by  the  plaintive  cries  of  your  women  and  cliildren,  you 
have  wrested  from  the  enemies  of  your  repose  and  your  liberty 
their  terrible  weapons. 

The  use  you  have  made  of  these  weapons  is  justified  by  the 
dangers  you  incurred.     The  Republic  applauds  your  courage. 

By  rising  simultaneously  you  have  commanded  the  esteem 
and  won  the  friendship  of  all  Republicans.  Nevertheless,  your 
task  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  You  cannot,  without  compromising  the 
safety  of  the  Fatherland,  return  to  your  homes  so  long  as  a  single 
rebel  remains  under  arms.  The  national  will  speaks,  demands, 
ordains  ;  obey  its  voice. 

You  must  be  humane  in  the  hour  of  victory  ;  you  must  smite 
heavily  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  only.  Your  arms  must  strike 
them  once  more  with  the  club  of  Hercules. 

Lack  of  discipline  must  not  wither  the  laurels  which  give 
shade  to  yoivc  fetes.  You  must  preserve  and  transmit  them  to 
your  descendants. 

Pillage  must  not  soil  your  actions  ;  Republicans  have  ever 
pure  hearts  and  clean  hands. 

France  has  her  eyes  on  you,  the  armies  admire  you.  The 
eorj's  legislatif  and  the  Directorate  await  a  return  to  order  and 
peace  in  the  interesting  region  of  the  South  ;  it  is  to  you  they 
intrust  this  honorable  task. 

Bernadotte. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  majority  of  the  acts  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  destined  to  see  publicity,  were 
almost  always  laid  before  us,  and  not  circulated  until 
approved  of  by  the  Directorate.  This  should  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  Bernadotte  won  public  opinion,  so  did 
Sieyes  fall  a  prey  to  agitation,  nay,  to  terror.  Every 
time  that  Bernadotte  made  his  appearance  with  his 
portfolio,  Sieyes,  on  seeing  him  enter,  would  say: 
"  What  next  is  going  to  come  out  of  this  box  of  the 
Jacobins.?"  And  when  Bernadotte  had  submitted 
to  us  certain  military  views  which  could  not  be  car- 
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ried  out  except  by  administrative  measures  and  the 
force  of  an  impulsion  from  within,  Sieyes  would 
always  remark :  "  The  remedy  seems  worse  than  the 
evil."  Bernadotte  having  several  times  prevailed 
over  the  opinion  of  Sieyes,  owing  to  the  majority  of 
the  Directorate  siding  with  him,  Sieyes  had  ended 
in  taking  a  positive  dislike  to  him,  and  as  he  said 
ingenuously  :  "  I  can  no  longer  endure  him."  On 
the  Minister  of  War  being  announced,  he  would 
mumble  between  his  teeth  :  "  Here  comes  Catiline!" 
And  when  Bernadotte  had  left,  there  was  no  end  to 
diatribes  against  his  Jacobinism.  "  Bernadotte,  a  for- 
mer Chouan,  would  like  to  appear  nowdays  as  a  bet- 
ter patriot  than  myself,"  Sieyes  would  remark. 

"  And  wh}',  and  how,"  once  remarked  Moulins, 
"  could  we  wish  to  be  less  patriotic  than  Berna- 
dotte, and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  excelled  in  pa- 
triotism ?" 

"  I  readily  believe,"  replied  Sieyes,  addressing 
General  Moulins  with  an  affectionate  smile,  "  that 
General  Bernadotte  does  not  lay  claim  to  being 
more  patriotic  than  General  Moulins."  Moulins,  al- 
beit not  captivated,  yet  almost  drawn  to  Sieyes  by 
the  compliment,  said  to  me:  "It  would  seem  that 
Bernadotte  worries  our  colleague  a  good  deal." 

It  is  essential  that  we  of  the  Directorate  should 
remain  united  among  ourselves,  and  should,  if  pos- 
sible, guard  against  intestine  commotions  similar  to 
those  which  have  resulted  in  all  the  injuries  of  which 
we  are  now  bearing  the  penalty;  but  Sieyes  will  not 
swerve  from  his  opinion.  Soon  the  same  room  will 
not  hold  him  and  Bernadotte. 

Gohier,  who  is  full  of  affection  for  Bernadotte 
and  of  dislike  for  Sieyes,  by  reason  of  many  ante- 
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cedent  circumstances,  said:  "  Bernadotte  is  not  only 
useful,  but  he  is  indispensable  to  the  Republic." 

"  I  believe  that  he  is  fatal  to  it,"  replied  Sieyes, 
"for  the  very  reason  adduced  by  you  on  his  behalf; 
for  if  a  man  is  indispensable  in  a  republic,  he  should 
be  considered  its  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  be  got 
rid  of  by  every  possible  means." 

Gohier  and  I  thought  this  conclusion  somewhat 
severe;  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the 
man  who,  at  various  periods  of  the  Revolution,  had 
scarcely  been  accessible  to  gentle  sentiments,  and 
who,  after  the  i8th  Fructidor,  had  brought  forth 
the  great  scheme  of  ostracism  which  he  had  put  in 
the  mouth  of  its  eloquent  interpreter,  Boula  de  la 
Meurthe.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that,  in 
so  pronounced  a  case  of  incompatibility,  it  should 
have  been  for  Sieyes  to  mete  out  justice  to  him- 
self, and  ostracize  himself,  were  the  Fatherland  in 
danger.  "  What  point,  then,  have  we  reached,"  I 
remarked  with  emotion  to  Sieyes,  "  if  every  time 
one  of  us  differs  from  his  colleagues  in  regard  to 
persons  or  things,  there  remains  no  other  issue  but 
absolute  separation  ?  Carnot,  Letourneur,  Treil- 
hard,  jNIerlin  himself,  and  especially  Larevelliere, 
were  not  enemies  of  the  Republic ;  but  their  char- 
acter, which  was  not  susceptible  to  conciliation  and 
fusion,  was  the  cause  of  our  disaster.  To  go  fur- 
ther back,  were  not  the  same  causes  producing  the 
same  results  plainly  visible,  previous  to  the  9th 
Thermidor,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety?  Can  we  this  time  also  emerge  from 
this  discussion  only  by  as  unfortunate  a  d'cno2icment 
■ — the  death  or  expulsion  of  some  of  us  ?" 

I  liad  reached  this  point  of  my  melancholy  reflec- 
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tions,  in  no  wise  desirous  of  compelling  or  inviting 
Sieyes  to  give  over  his  pursuit,  when  it  struck  me 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  reach  Bernadotte's  reason 
through  his  heart,  so  capable  of  noble  emotions.  I 
asked  Bernadotte  to  call  on  me,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  confidential  talk  about  the  interests  of 
the  Fatherland.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  Sieyes 
was  alarmed  at  his  presence  in  the  Directorate,  and 
at  his  remaining  Minister  of  War ;  that  Gohier  and 
I  had  tried  in  vain  to  influence  his  mind,  beset  with 
the  fear  of  a  thousand  dangers;  that  Sieyes  actually 
imagined  that  he  (Bernadotte)  was  on  the  point  of 
playing  him  some  very  bad  trick;  and  that  when 
a  man  had  reached  such  a  state  of  mind  political 
cohabitation  became  a  difficult  matter.  Hence  I 
frankly  informed  him  that,  since  Sieyes  was  unwill- 
ing to  retire  from  the  Directorate,  and  considering  all 
the  coups  d'etat  between  the  i8th  Fructidor  and  the 
30th  Prairial,  we  could  not  once  more  run  the  risk  of 
treating  the  nation  to  a  spectacle  of  which  it  was  tired. 

"Who  is  to  give  way  on  this  occasion?"  I  asked 
Bernadotte.  "  How  are  we  to  ward  off  the  most 
fearful  intestine  commotions  ?  Should  we  not  make 
every  possible  sacrifice  to  prevent  fresh  troubles  and 
scandals .''  Is  there,  moreover,  one  means  only  of 
saving  the  Fatherland  t  Is  the  occupation  of  an 
administrative  arm-chair  equal  to  being  on  horse- 
back at  the  head  of  an  army  ?  Does  not  glory 
truly  lie  in  that,  especially  for  a  soldier  who  has 
shown  of  what  he  is  made,  and  who  knows  of  no 
glory  superior  to  his  own  except  that  which  he  can 
still  acquire  ?" 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Bernadotte,  "  not  only  do  I 
command  troops  at  present,  but  I  direct  them  all, 
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and  we  are  just  about  to  attain  the  greatest  results. 
As  a  consequence  of  all  the  resources  I  have  placed 
at  Massena's  disposal  and  of  my  orders  to  him,  he  is 
on  the  point  of  fighting  a  pitched  battle,  the  result 
of  which  will  be  immense,  and  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Republic.  My  combinations  insure  our  triumph, 
and  just  as  I  have  got  so  far  in  my  game  of  chess 
it  would  be  painful  for  me  to  abandon  the  large 
chess-board  intrusted  to  me  by  the  Directorate. 
The  battle  of  Novi  was  so  cruel  a  blow!  I  have 
done  everything  to  reorganize  the  Army  of  Italy ;  I 
have  added  to  it  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  and  I  am 
expecting  to  set  Championnet  in  motion  at  any  mo- 
ment. Here,  indeed,  are  many  great  things  initiated 
by  me,  and  the  threads  of  which  are  all  being  pulled 
by  me  alone.  The  ball  lies  in  my  hands.  Are  you 
asking  me  to  place  it  in  another's  hands  ?  I  do  not 
thirst  after  the  Ministry ;  let  who  will  come  and 
slake  his  thirst  at  it,  if  this  is  what  I  can  gather 
from  what  you  say  to  me.  Is  my  resignation  de- 
sired for  peace's  sake .?" 

Bernadotte  was  moved  to  tears,  and  it  was  truly 
his  soul  which  at  this  moment  sustained  the  dis- 
cussion. "  Well,  then,"  he  resumed,  "  I  am  going 
to  hand  you  my  resignation."  As  he  spoke  he 
looked  about  for  a  pen,  with  which  to  write  it  out. 
I  was  myself  so  deeply  moved  that  I  should  have 
thought  myself  lacking  in  delicacy  had  I  abused 
his  offer.  I  thanked  Bernadotte  for  the  new  sacri- 
fice he  was  making  to  the  Fatherland.  He  told  me 
he  would  withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  writing  his 
letter  of  resignation,  which  he  would  have  drawn  up 
in  my  study  had  I  not  myself  prevented  his  giving 
such  quick  execution  to  his  determination. 
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I  returned  to  the  Directorate,  whose  sitting  had 
been  adjourned  ;  Gohier  and  Moulins  had  left,  while 
Sieyes  remained  behind.  "  Well,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  all  your  misgivings  about  Bernadotte  are  about 
to  have  an  end.  I  have  just  left  him ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  Minister  less  attached  to  power,  a 
citizen  more  devoted  to  the  Fatherland,  more  re- 
solved upon  serving  it,  whatever  the  post  he  may  be 
deprived  of,  whatever  the  burden  imposed  on  him. 
Bernadotte  has  promised  me  his  resignation,  and  is 
about  to  hand  it  in."  "  I  shall  not  believe  it  until  I 
see  it  signed  with  his  hand,"  was  Sieyes's  reply. 
"  Nothing  is  obtained  of  those  shifty  Gascons  unless 
you  take  them  at  their  word."  "  There  is  no  cause 
for  you  to  do  so  ;  he  has  been  taken  at  his  word, 
and  has  just  convinced  me  of  his  true  disinterested- 
ness." "  Once  more,  he  must  be  taken  at  his  word, 
for  if  we  wait  for  his  resignation  it  will  be  a  mistake. 
Let  us  at  once  pass  a  resolution  as  if  we  had  al- 
ready received  his  resignation,  or  rather  let  us  con- 
sider it  as  received,  pursuant  to  what  he  has  told 
you  and  what  you  tell  me." 

I  point  out  to  Sieyes  that  in  the  absence  of 
Gohier,  IMoulins,  and  Roger-Ducos,  and  the  sitting 
being  moreover  adjourned,  we  have  no  power  to 
take  any  decision.  He  has  already  made  signs  to 
an  usher  to  go  in  quest  of  Roger-Ducos,  who  enters 
as  we  are  speaking.  "  There  are  now  three  of  us ; 
we  must  at  once  come  to  a  decision,"  says  Sieyes ; 
whereupon  he  at  once  writes  and  signs,  as  President, 
the  following  letter : 

Tlie  Executive  Directorate  has,  citizen  Minister,  in  conformity 
with  your  so  frequently  expressed  wish  to  resume  active  service, 
filled  your  place  at  the  Ministry  of  War.     It  intrusts  ad  interim 
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General  Milet-Mureau  with  the  portfoHo  of  war,  which  you  will 
deliver  to  him.  The  Directorate  will  be  pleased  to  receive  you 
during  your  stay  in  Paris,  to  confer  about  all  matters  relating  to 
the  command  to  which  it  destines  you. 

Sieves,  President. 

The  following  enactment  accompanied  the  fore- 
croins;  letter: 

The  resignation  tendered  by  the  citizen  General  Bernadotte 
as  Minister  of  War  is  accepted. 

There  was  in  the  person  and  character  of  Sieyes 
so  much  stiffness,  so  much  curtness,  that  he  con- 
sidered he  was  straining  a  point  in  adopting  a 
formula  of  semi-politeness.  "  You  will  perceive," 
he  remarked  to  me,  "  that  I  do  not  seek  to  humiliate 
Bernadotte.  Have  I  not  well  gilded  the  pill  for 
him  ?"  and  he  repeated  with  an  air  of  satisfaction 
the  sentence  he  had  composed—"  The  Directorate 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  you."  Never  was  poet 
reciting  his  own  verses  happier  and  prouder  of 
himself.  Having  committed  a  most  indelicate  and 
coarse  act,  he  still  considered  himself  a  model  of 
civility.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  discovered 
that  there  is  a  coarseness  which  a  hardened  epi- 
dermis does  not  feel,  and  that  delicacy  alone  com- 
prehends delicacy. 

What  had  just  happened  was  not  the  effect  of 
sudden  vivacity  on  the  part  of  Sieyes,  but  the  re- 
sult of  long -calculated  premeditation.  The  ad 
interim  of  Milet-Mureau  announced  by  him  was 
only  a  temporary  veil  hiding  the  Minister  who  he 
intended  should  definitively  succeed  Bernadotte. 
TJie  selection  made  in  petto  by  Sieyes  was  General 
Marescot,  an    honorable    engineer   officer   whom    I 
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had  known  on  several  great  occasions  in  our  wars, 
but  I  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  his  political  character  or  of  his  administrative 
capacity.  Forestalling  all  objections  and  all  ques- 
tions that  might  be  asked  him  about  the  new  Minis- 
ter so  greatly  to  his  liking,  and  who,  in  his  eyes,  was 
no  longer  a  candidate,  Sieyes  said  to  me :  "  It  will 
perhaps  be  pretended  that  Marescot  is  not  a  strong 
Republican;  I  think  he  is  just  as  much  one  as  all 
the  soldiers  who,  since  the  Revolution,  have  fought 
for  or  under  it.  As  to  character,  I  care  little  wheth- 
er he  has  any  or  not.  I  prefer  that  he  should  have 
less  than  more.  We  do  not  need  character  in  the 
Ministry ;  all  we  need  are  good  intentions  and  at- 
tachment to  the  Directorate  on  the  part  of  the 
agents  whom  it  intrusts  with  portfolios." 

Marescot,  pursuant  to  an  oral  order  from  Sieyes, 
and  already  believing  himself  Minister,  had,  with 
infinite  candor,  proceeded  to  the  Ministry.  All 
this  could  not  fail  to  end  in  confusion. 

Not  only  had  Bernadotte  given  me  his  word  that 
he  was  "determined"  to  send  us  his  resignation, 
but  he  had  actually  tendered  it  to  me,  had  almost 
written  it  out  under  my  very  eyes,  and  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  had  gone  home  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  inditing  it  officially,  and  then 
addressing  it  in  due  form  to  the  Directorate ;  but 
on  returning  to  the  Ministry  he  learned  that  Gen- 
eral Marescot  had  put  in  a  brief  appearance  there  in 
full  uniform,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it.  Nay, 
on  leaving  it  he  had  said  that  he  was  doing  so 
merely  to  call  on  the  Director  Sieyes,  after  which  he 
should  return  to  his  Ministerial  residence — z>.,  the 
Ministry.  Bernadotte  was  informed  of  the  circum- 
IV— 2 
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Stance  by  his  confidential  secretary,  wlio  was  at  the 
same  time  his  secretary-general,  and  to  whom  Mare- 
scot,  in  his  Ministerial  ingenuousness,  had  addressed 
himself.  Bernadotte  confided  to  his  secretary  what 
had  just  passed  between  him  and  myself;  he  confided 
to  him  with  the  deference  of  esteem  due  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  of  tried  character  the  act  of 
his  resignation,  not  as  a  thing  accomplished,  but 
as  a  project  not  yet  resolved  upon.  The  secretary, 
a  man  of  spirit  and  of  strong  mind,  and  of  a  strongly 
tempered  political  character,  said  to  him:  "Have 
you  really  tendered  or  merely  jDromised  your  resig- 
nation.?  In  the  former  case,  you  are  outflanked; 
you  lose  in  a  single  moment  all  the  dignity  and 
glory  you  have  won  through  your  military  victories, 
your  political  behavior,  and  your  administrative 
talents.  All  of  the  power  you  have  won  in  public 
opinion  will  vanish.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your 
resignation  is  merely  a  promise  and  an  hypothesis 
subordinate  to  conditions  which  have  not  been  re- 
spected, then  you  can  marvellously  well  get  out  of 
it  by  fighting  out  the  battle  you  have  entered  upon 
with  the  Directorate,  by  refusing  to  tender  your 
resignation  to  it,  or  to  hand  it  in  with  eclat  save 
to  the  nation  alone." 

Bernadotte  held  in  his  hand  the  rouGjh  draught 
of  his  projected  resignation  ;  it  was  not  expressed  in 
any  very  proud  and  independent  fashion;  in  a  word, 
it  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  cliaracter  revealed 
by  his  virile  physiognomy  and  his  military  forehead. 
"You  are,"  said  the  youthful  secretary,  "in  a  posi- 
tion which  will  determine  the  honor  of  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life.  General,  you  are  not  Henri 
IV.  and  I  am  not  Sully,  but  that  Minister  tore  up 
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the  promise  made  by  the  Bearnais  to  Mme.  de 
Verneuil;  as  for  me,  I  dare  to  tear  up  a  resigna- 
tion which  is  colorless  and  insignificant,  unworthy 
of  you  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  the  one  I  propose  to 
substitute  for  it." 

The  young  secretary,  whose  pen  was  as  lively  as 
his  character  \^•as  positive,  had  no  sooner  spoken 
than  he  had  written: 

"  I  have  received,  citizen  President,  your  decision 
of  yesterday  and  the  civil  letter  accompanying  it. 
You  accept  a  resignation  which  I  have  not  ten- 
dered!" Following  upon  this,  Bernadotte  went  on 
to  explain  that  "  if  he  had  perhaps  spoken  about  re- 
turning to  the  troops  in  the  field,  it  was  on  finding 
himself  powerless  to  ameliorate  the  cruel  situation 
of  his  brothers-in-arms,  when  seeing  with  deep  pain 
the  insufficiency  of  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  War  Department.  Such  are  the  facts,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "and  it  has  been  incumbent  on  me  to  set 
forth  the  facts,  to  the  honor  of  truth,  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  citizen  Director.  It  belongs  to 
our  contemporaries,  to  history  which  awaits  us." 
Bernadotte  concluded  his  letter  with  the  pure  and 
simple  request  that  he  should  be  placed  on  half- 
pay,  which  he  needed  as  much  as  he  did  rest. 

Bernadotte,  whose  mind  was  full  of  tact  and  per- 
spicacity, at  once  saw  from  what  danger  he  had 
escaped.  He  snatched  the  letter  from  his  secretary, 
and  warmly  embraced  him,  saying:  "My  friend, 
you  have  more  political  strength  than  I  have ;  you 
are  more  than  my  pen,  more  than  my  brains:  you 
are  my  soul,  my  bowels ;  that  is  what  I  ought  to 
say,  and  what  I  meant  to  say." 

Sieyes,  persisting  in  his  spleen,  saw  fit  to  reply 
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to  SO  keen  an  epigram  by  another,  and  made   the 
Directorate  render  the  following  decision : 

30M  Friictidor,  Year  VIT. 
Considering  the  letter  of  tlie  citizen  Bernadotte,  general  of 
division,  of   the   29th   of  this   month,   whereby  he   asks   to  be 
placed   on  the   retired  list,  half-pay   is    granted   to  the    citizen 
Bernadotte,  general  of  division.  ■&iY.Yt%  President. 

This  reply  in  epigram,  although  Sieyes  con- 
sidered his  own  far  superior,  could  not  extinguish 
that  of  Bernadotte.  The  latter's  letter,  as  dignified 
as  it  was  ingenious,  avenged  him  fully  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  belief,  had  not  done  him  justice. 

Although  this  letter  of  Bernadotte's  may  have 
done  us  a  great  deal  of  harm,  as  a  Directorate,  by 
giving  the  ex-Minister  a  victory  in  the  eyes  of 
public  opinion  most  cruelly  superior  to  our  own,  I 
was  far  from  feeling  any  resentment  against  its 
author,  because  I  esteem  and  honor  character 
wherever  it  is  to  be  met  with,  even  among  our 
enemies,  because  character  is  the  primary  guarantee 
of  man's  life  in  all  its  private  or  political  bearings. 
The  secretary  of  Bernadotte  here  mentioned  has 
since  married  one  of  my  cousins,'  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  our  time,  as  well  by  all  her 
charms  of  beauty  as  by  the  qualities  of  her  soul  and 
all  her  talents.  She  preferred  the  man  who  owed  all 
to  his  intellect,  and  who  promised  to  develop  great 
faculties,  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  most 
brilliant  matches.  The  choice  of  her  heart  has 
been  justified  by  a  reciprocal  attachment;  personally, 
I  have  felt  satisfied  with  and  flattered  at  an  alliance 

^  Mile,  de  Montpezat,  M.  Rousselin  de  Saint-Albin's  fir^t  wife. 
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honorable  in  its  purit)^  Our  friendship,  based  on 
esteem,  has  become  through  a  long  acquaintance 
more  intimate  and  more  sure  than  that  of  many 
relations  united  only  by  the  bonds  of  the  law.  I 
have  since  learned  that  this  secretary  of  Berna- 
dotte's,  whom  he  in  those  days  called  his  "  bowels," 
and  who  was  truly  devoted  to  him  to  death,  had  by 
reason  of  this  devotion  to  Bernadotte  been  hounded 
down  by  Bonaparte,  under  whose  notice  he  had 
fallen ;  that  he  had  been  completely  forsaken,  one 
may  say  sacrificed  to  power,  by  the  man  who,  hav- 
ing attained  all  its  elevations,  should  not  have  for- 
gotten, much  less  suffered  to  be  immolated,  the  sin- 
cere friend  who  had  while  so  young  contributed  to 
the  inscription  of  a  few  noble  pages  in  the  history 
of  his  life.  It  would  nevertheless  be  thought  that 
the  justification  of  so  great  and  astonishing  fortune 
would  lie  in  doing  some  good  to  others,  even  to  one's 
friends.  Bernadotte  became  marshal,  prince,  king, 
and  is  still  king.  Is  memory,  then,  a  quality  denied 
to  kings  ?  Had  Bernadotte  suffered  it  to  reach  his 
heart  he  might  perhaps  have  thought  he  was  lack- 
ing in  what  was  due  to  royalty.  He  is,  moreover, 
credited  with  a  naivete  which  would  explain  a 
system  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of  his  fellow- 
countryman  Henri  IV.  The  latter,  who  often 
favored  the  Huguenots  to  the  detriment  of  his  faith- 
ful followers,  was  wont,  good  Gascon  that  he  was, 
to  say :  "  I  am  so  sure  of  my  friends  that  I  need 
not  in  any  way  trouble  myself  about  them.  As  to 
enemies,  they  must  be  treated  with  consideration." 
I  will  answer  the  naivete  of  the  compatriot  of  Henri 
IV.,  now,  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  his 
brother  in  royatly : 
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Quand  sur  une  personne  on  prdtend  se  regler, 
C'est  par  les  beaux  cote's  qu'il  lui  faut  ressembler. 

General  Jourdan,  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
spoke  of  Bernadotte's  dismissal  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  against  the 
Directorate,  and  it  became  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize that  the  irritability  of  Sieyes  was  a  fresh  source 
of  embarrassment  to  us — one  added  to  so  many  that 
needed  no  supplement. 

On  Gohier's  learning  all  the  particulars  of  the  af- 
fair, terminated  without  having  been  communicated 
to  him,  he  upbraided  us  in  lively  fashion  for  having 
acted  unknown  to  himself  and  in  the  absence  of 
Moulins.  All  this  had  been  carried  and  precipi- 
tated by  Sieyes ;  I  had  chosen  what  I  considered 
the  lesser  evil  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  escape 
fresh  intestine  commotions.  I  therefore  deemed  it 
proper  to  reply  to  Gohier  that  "in  the  Directorate 
the  majority  constituted  right,  as  in  all  collective 
authority;  that  therein  lay  legality;  and  that  out- 
side of  this  principle  there  could  be  nothing  but 
disorder." 

Gohier  replied,  with  good  grounds,  that  "  the  dis- 
missal of  a  Minister  like  Bernadotte  was  one  of 
those  grave  questions  about  which  it  was  not  super- 
fluous to  consult  all  the  members  of  the  Director- 
ate." "  And  yet  the  rules  which  govern  us,"  I  re- 
plied, "  state  that  to  the  President  belongs  the  right 
to  determine  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Direc- 
torate is  to  deliberate." 

Gohier  and  Moulins,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  undoing  what  had  been  done  finally 
and  beyond  all  appeal,  agreed  to  call  upon  Berna- 
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dotte  at  once  and  express  their  regrets  to  him. 
They  went  to  his  house  in  full  costume,  escorted  by 
their  guard  of  honor,  in  order  to  give  to  their  step 
a  character  more  than  friendly  and  solemnly  official. 
In  so  doing  they  erred,  since  two  members  of  the 
Directorate  could  not  represent  the  official  expres- 
sion of  an  authority  composed  of  five.  I  did  not,  of 
course,  blame  the  sentiment  guiding  their  action, 
but  I  disapproved  the  method,  because,  considering 
the  times,  and  after  so  many  violations  of  order,  I 
thought  we  could  not  too  soon  return  to  it,  if  we 
wished  to  avoid  the  greatest  misfortunes.  We  were 
threatened  with  them  from  every  quarter — not  only 
the  Directorate,  but  the  Republic  itself.  The  symp- 
toms of  dissolution  were  there.  It  could  already  be 
believed  that  the  die  was  cast;  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  any  retrograde  movement  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  the  laws  by  having  recourse  to 
this  or  that  precaution,  or  by  showing  respect  to 
certain  forms  so  often  neglected  or  trampled  upon. 

The  triumph  of  shuffling  obtained  by  Sieyes  on 
this  occasion  by  the  dismissal  of  Bernadotte  had 
added  to  the  daring  and  tenacity  of  his  temper  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  led  him  to  the  perpetration  of 
other  deeds.  He  dismissed  all  the  officials  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  threatened  those  of 
all  the  other  departments ;  in  short,  the  feeling  of 
uneasiness  which  had  spread  from  the  functionaries 
to  the  nation  had  become  general,  and  nothing  but 
fatal  innovations  was  to  be  expected. 

Bernadotte  having  gone  into  honorable  retire- 
ment, Sieyes  believed  that  his  protege  would  surely 
follow  the  ad  interim  of  Milet-Mureau.  Gohier  and 
Moulins  did  not  admit  the  basis  on  which  Sieyes 
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had  SO  strangely  done  the  honors  of  the  post  to 
Marescot.  It  was  not  their  opinion  that  nulHty  of 
character  was  the  quality  necessary  at  the  present 
juncture.  Sieyes,  having  in  the  first  place  recog- 
nized this  nullity  in  Marescot,  had  in  advance  justi- 
fied by  his  own  avowal  the  opinion  and  opposition  of 
his  colleagues ;  "  it  was  he  himself  who  had  said  it." 
In  order  to  give  the  casting  vote  that  would  dis- 
pose of  this  fresh  subject  of  dissension,  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  submit  the  name  of  Dubois- 
Crance,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patriots  of  the  good 
kind — I  mean  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
and  not  of  the  ultra-Revolution,  nor,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  citra-Revolution.  Dubois-Crance,  an  old  soldier, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Administration,  which 
had  engaged  his  attention  in  the  several  assemblies 
succeeding  one  another.  Both  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  in  the  Convention  he  had  shown 
himself  daring  in  reforms  and  a  wise  organizer.  It 
was  truly  to  him  that  was  due  the  harmony  result- 
ing from  the  division  of  the  army  into  brigades — 
a  system  which  had  swept  away  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  army  of  the  ancient  regime.  Dubois-Crance 
was,  moreover,  possessed  of  a  firm  character  and  a 
positive  knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Unable  to  deny  justice  to  the  real  merit  of 
Dubois-Crance,  Sieyes  only  held  back  his  consent 
to  his  appointment  for  the  strange  reason  in  his 
eyes  always  valid — to  wit,  "  the  new  Minister  would 
once  more  be  a  nian  possessed  of  character,"  he 
said  to  us,  "  and  that  is  not  what  we  need.  We 
need,"  repeated  Sieyes,  "  mere  instruments  under 
our  control,  mere  hands  to  affix  signatures ;"  and  he 
quoted  the  example  of  the   Minister  Reinhard,  who 
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had  succeeded  Talleyrand  in  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  This  Minister  had,  it  is  true,  the  es- 
sential merit  required  by  Sieyes  of  having  no  will 
of  his  own ;  but  he  had  not  been  appointed  for  his 
own  sake:  Sieyes  had  caused  Reinhard  to  be  ap- 
pointed, while  greatly  regretting  that  he  could  not 
maintain  at  his  post  Talleyrand,  who  had  long  since 
been  deprived  of  his  office  and  dismissed  by  public 
opinion.  Reinhard,  a  very  easy  and  accommodating 
person,  was  perfectly  content  to  restore  the  portfolio 
to  Talleyrand  whenever  any  particular  circumstance 
would  admit  of  his  being  recalled,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on.  Whatever  might  be  Sieyes's  objections  to 
Dubois-Crance,  as  he  had  used  up  his  resources  for 
discussion  through  all  he  had  so  lightly  decided  and 
executed  of  his  own  accord  against  Bernadotte  and 
on  behalf  of  Marescot,  I  succeeded  in  getting  Du- 
bois-Crance accepted. 

A  few  days  after  his  appointment  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  bring  us  the  news  of  the  victory  won  over  the 
Anglo-Russians  by  the  French  army  in  Holland, 
commanded  by  Brune.  The  flags  captured  from 
the  enemy  were  presented  to  the  Directorate  in 
public  session.  A  few  days  later  followed  the  news 
of  the  terrible  and  memorable  battle  of  Ziirich. 
Massena,  on  whom  pressure  had  been  put  by  Berna- 
dotte's  repeated  orders,  fearing  to  be  punished  more 
severely  than  by  a  mere  dismissal  (for  he  was  al- 
ready dismissed),  and  under  the  threat  of  being 
placed  on  trial,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  battle, 
and  had  certainly  won  it  with  eclat ;  but  he  would 
have  won  it  still  more  completely  had  he  attacked 
earlier  —  i.e.,  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Prince  Charles  and  his  25,000  picked  men, and  before 
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the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  The  story  of  the  battle 
of  Ziirich  has  been  told  from  Massena's  account  and 
from  the  admissions  of  the  enemy  himself.  I  con- 
tent myself  with  giving  the  result  as  it  was  sent  me 
by  Massena. 

RESULT  OF  OPERATIONS  of  the  ARMY  of  HELVETIA 

ON    THE    3D    AND    4TH    VENDEMIAIRE,  YEAR    VIII. 

^  Lossns  OF  THE  Enemy  in 

UPEKATIONS.  Killed,  Pkisonees,  and  Wounded. 

The  third  division  of  Lelarge  crosses 
the  Limmat ;  the  enemy's  camp 
is  carried. 

On  the  same  day  the  enemy  is 
driven  back  under  the  walls  of 
Ziirich       ..... 

The  division  of  General  Mortier  and 
the  reserve  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Klein  make  a  front  attack 
on  Ziirich,  defeat  the  enemy, 
and  make  a  few  prisoners. 

On  the  4th  the  division  of  General 
Lelarge  breaks  through  the 
enemy  on  all  points  and  enters 
Ziirich     ..... 

On  the  3d  the  division  of  General 
Soult  crosses  the  Linth  between 
the  lakes  of  Ziirich  and  Wallen- 
stadt ;  it  attacks  the  enemy 
on  that  day  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  defeats  it  com- 
pletely  


3000' 


4000 


3000 


3000 


Totals 
Grand  Total 


5000 


3500 


6500 


19,700 


Many  were  wounded. 
'  Of  whom  there  were  three  Russian  generals. 
'  Among  the  killed  were  General  Hotze  and  the  chief  of  his  staff. 
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In  addition  to  this,  6  flags  and  150  cannon  were  captured 
from  the  enemy. 

In  bringing  us  the  immense  and  imj^oi-tant  news, 
Dubois-Crance  was  straightforward  enough  to  say : 
"  Citizen  Directors,  this  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  pertain  to  me ;  I  have  had  no  part  in  it ;  this 
victory  is  entirely  due  to  my  predecessor,  who  pre- 
pared everything,  and  did  everything  that  has  been 
accompHshed."  At  the  same  moment  we  receive 
the  news  of  the  final  capitulation  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  army  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Holland.  The  Minister  of  War,  when 
laying  before  us  this  series  of  good  news,  again 
repeats  that  "  all  this  is  due  to  his  predecessor ; 
that  Bernadotte  has  sown  victory  with  his  stupen- 
dous labors,  and  he  himself  is  merely  reaping  the 
results." 

While  the  reassured  Directorate  and  France  in  a 
state  of  emotion  learn  with  delight  this  news,  which 
gives  new  strength  to  the  Republic  and  removes  all 
fears  as  to  its  destinies,  while  tears  of  joy  and  emo- 
tion are  streaming  from  the  eyes  of  President  Go- 
hier,  the  happy  President  of  all  this  glory,  Sieyes 
seems  to  be  more  melancholy  and  morose  than  is 
his  wont ;  he  calls  to  mind  the  following  lines  de- 
picting the  envious  man : 

Rufin  de'sespdrif,  que  ce  bonheur  outrage, 

Pleura  aussi  dans  un  coin  ;  mais  ses  pleurs  sent  de  rage. 

Every  time  the  name  of  Bernadotte  is  unavoid- 
ably and  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
these  scenes,  both  by  the  military  men  who  have 
come  from  the  armies,  and  by  the  President,  who 
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must  fain  be  the  interpreter  of  the  public  gratitude 
and  transmit  our  fcKcitations,  Sieyes  wears  a  look 
of  being  personally  attacked.  He  remarks  :  "  Had 
Bernadotte  remained,  we  should  not  have  made  such 
progress."  "  Our  progress  would  have  been  still 
greater,"  is  my  reply ;  "  moreover,  we  have  nothing 
to  complain  of.  Here  is  a  new  coalition  routed  and 
exterminated  on  the  principal  points  where  we  were 
most  vulnerable.  The  Republic  is  no  longer,  as  you 
imagined  and  said  a  few  days  ago,  a  problem." 

Just  as  these  discussions  were  taking  place  in  the 
Directorate,  and  seemed  to  presage  fresh  combats, 
comes  the  announcement  of  the  landing  of  the 
Egyptian  Bonaparte  at  Frejus.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Berthier,  Lannes,  Marmont,  Murat,  Andreossy, 
Monge,  and  Berthollet.  He  has  left  Egypt  without 
any  permission  from  the  Directorate,  and  has  landed 
on  French  soil  in  violation  of  ciuarantine.  The  im- 
mense resources  he  took  with  him  to  Egypt  fifteen 
months  ago  are  known  to  all,  as  well  as  what  has 
been  achieved  by  the  conqueror  whom  Sidney  Smith 
and  a  wretched  pasha  stopped  before  Acre.  In  or- 
der to  cover  all  his  political  weakness  as  a  military 
man,  and  forestall  the  cjuestions  which  are  justly  to 
assail  the  man  who  returns  as  a  rebel  and  a  fugitive, 
Bonaparte  has  won  a  battle  over  the  Turks  at  Abou- 
kir,  and  has  caused  himself  to  be  preceded  in  Paris 
by  an  announcement  far  more  brilliant  than  the  vic- 
tory itself. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  write  the  history  of  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  from  the  Year  VI.  and  its  re- 
sults up  to  date.  But  at  the  time  when  the  general 
of  this  expedition  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  role  to 
which  he  will  seek  to  give  the  authority  of  all  his 
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previous  merits,  I  feel  it  right,  without  going  into 
results,  to  make  known  the  means  he  employed  ;  I 
content  myself  with  a  simple  extract  from  his  cor- 
respondence, which  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  autographic  monuments  the  art  of  printing  has 
preserved.  From  it  will  be  seen  the  rights  acquired 
to  the  esteem  of  his  friends  by  the  man  whom  his 
hired  assassins  still  seek  to  present  as  a  hero.  Here 
are  a  few  specimens  of  his  style.  My  quotations 
can  be  verified  by  official  documents,  and  are  to  be 
found  also  in  the  letters  since  collected: 

To  General  KUber. 

It  would  have  greatly  pleased  me  had  j'ou  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  rets  of  the  Dzcima,  who  was  the  bearer  of  letters  written  by 
Barbary  pilots. 

i-jth   October,  1798. 
To  General  ATarmont. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  were  you  able  to  get  the  intriguing 
Abdala,  the  intendant  of  Murad  Bey,  hanged.  I  would  gladly 
give  a  thousand  ecus  for  his  person.  If  the  word  could  be 
spoken  to  a  few  Arabs,  those  fellows  would  do  a  great  deal  for 
a  thousand  sequins. 

It  has  since  been  asked  whether  by  any  chance 
Kleber's  Arab  assassin  received  them. 

iSZ/i   January,  1798. 
To  General  Verdier. 

The  sheik  of  Mit-Massout  is  most  guilty.  You  will  threaten 
him  with  the  bastinado  should  he  not  point  out  the  place  where 
he  is  said  to  have  hidden  other  Mamelukes  and  other  cannon. 
You  will  procure  every  possible  information  as  to  the  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  Arabs  of  Derna  which  may  be  in  his  village,  after 
which  you  will  cut  off  his  head.  You  will  also  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  Mamelukes.  Inform  the  consuls  that  if  they  do  not  hence- 
forth deliver  to  you  with  unbroken  seals  the  letters  they  receive, 
you  will  have  them  shot. 
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\(>tli   yanuary. 
To  General  ATarmont. 

The  officer  of  the  visiting  patrol  will  at  once  cause  to  be  shot 
in  the  hospital  yard  all  attendants  or  employe's  guilty  of  not 
having  given  the  sick  all  the  food  and  help  of  which  they  stood 
in  need. 

\?>th  yanuary,  1799. 

To  General  Dugua. 

You  will  cause  to  be  shot  all  Maugrabins  and  Mecquents 
who  have  come  from  Upper  Egypt  to  bear  arms  against  us.  You 
will  cause  to  be  shot  the  two  Maugrabins  Abdala  and  Achmet, 
who  have  incited  the  Turks  to  rebellion.  You  will  cause  to  be 
shot  all  IMaugrabins  who  have  behaved  badly. 

To  the  same. 
The  man  who  boasts  of   having  served  fifteen  pashas,  and 
who  comes  from  Upper  Egypt,  is  to  remain  in  the  fort  and  be 
put  to  hard  labor. 

To  the  same. 
Said  Absalem  and  Mahmet-Etar,  charged  with  having  ex- 
pressed sentiments  hostile  to  the  French,  are  to  be  shot.  Emir 
Ali  and  Mahmud,  Mamelukes  who  have  come  from  Cairo  with- 
out passports,  are  to  be  shot,  as  also  the  Mameluke  Hassam. 
You  will  cause  to  be  shot  one  Joseph  and  one  Selim,  both  pris- 
oners in  the  citadel. 

To  the  same. 

You  will  cause  to  be  beheaded  Abdala  Agar,  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Jaffa,  a  prisoner  in  the  citadel. 

To  the  same. 
You  will  cause  to  be  shot  Hassam,  Jousset,  Ibrahim,  Bekir, 
Badier,  Salch,  Mustapha,  i\Iahomet — all  Mamelukes. 

To  the  same. 
You  will  cause  all  prisoners  to  be  shot  if  they  so  much  as  stir. 

To  General  Aliirat. 
Had  you  fortunately  remained  another  day  below  Natron,  it 
is  very  possible  that  you  would  have  brought  us  the  head  of 
Murad  Bey. 
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Murad  Bey  has  become  so  insignificant  with  his  few  hundred 
men  mounted  on  camels  that  you  can  follow  him  into  the  desert 
and  destroy  him. 

To  the  same. 

I  leave  you  free  to  grant  Murad  Bey  any  terms  of  peace  you 
may  see  fit.  I  will  give  him  his  old  farm  near  Gizeh  ;  he  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  more  than  ten  armed  men  ;  but  if  you 
could  rid  us  of  him  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  all  these 
arrangements. 

To  General  Dugua. 

You  must  take  advantage  of  the  present  moment  to  subju- 
gate all  the  villages  of  your  province.  Take  hostages  from  the 
seven  or  eight  which  have  shown  bad  dispositions,  and  burn  the 
one  which  has  behaved  the  worst.  Not  a  house  is  to  remain 
standing. 

To  the  same. 

Make  a  terrible  example;  burn  the  village  of  Subat,  and  do 
not  suffer  the  Arabs  to  inhabit  it  until  they  shall  have  delivered 
ten  hostages,  which  you  will  send  me  in  order  that  they  may  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  citadel. 

To  the  same. 

I  believe  you  have  inflicted  a  severe  lesson  upon  the  big 
village  of  ]\fit-el-Lhordi ;  it  is  necessary  to  make  severe  exam- 
ples, and  to  take  advantage  of  your  division  being  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Damietta  and  Mansurah  to  subjugate  them  entirely, 
and  to  that  end  disarming,  cutting  off  of  heads,  and  hostages 
are  necessary. 

To   General  Fugieres. 

Try  and  subjugate  the  Arabs.  Let  them  furnish  hostages  ;  if 
they  do  not  submit,  try  and  inflict  all  possible  harm  upon  them. 

To  General  Reynier. 
The  way  to  punish  the  villages  in  revolt  is  to  take  the  Sheik- 
el-Beled  and  cut  off  his  head. 

To  the  same. 
The  insurgents  of  Cairo  have  lost  two  thousand  men.    Every 
night  we  cut  off  some  thirty  heads,  and  those  of  many  chiefs. 
This  will,  I  believe,  teach  them  a  good  lesson. 
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To  General  Murat. 
You  will  proceed  to  the  village  of  Garaaseh,  in  the  province 
of  Alfieti,  where  dwell  the  Agdeh  and  Maseh  tribes,  which  have 
one  hundred  men  mounted  on  camels,  and  which  are  hostile 
tribes.  You  will  so  arrange  your  march  as  to  fall  unexpectedly 
upon  the  camp  and  capture  camels,  cattle,  women,  children,  old 
men,  and  such  of  those  Arabs  as  are  unmounted.  You  will  kill 
all  the  men  you  cannot  bring  away  with  you. 

To  the    Citizen  Poiissielgne. 

1  have  urged  upon  General  Dugua  the  necessity  of  striking 
hard  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  Let  him  cut  off  six  heads  a 
day;  but  continue  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

I  will  now  stop  quoting  from  this  authentic  corre- 
spondence, which  has  since  come  to  light  owing  to 
so  many  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  which,  had 
we  known  of  it  at  the  time,  would  have  enabled  us 
to  form  an  opinion  of  this  genius  of  the  civilization 
of  Egypt,  one  day  to  become  that  of  Europe.  Is 
it  not  clearly  demonstrated  that  all  the  fatalities 
which  pursued  our  troops  in  Egypt  were  merely  re- 
prisals for  the  fearful  treatment  meted  out  by  the 
ferocious  chief  of  the  expedition  to  the  unfortunate 
natives  ? 

Just  as  we  learn  of  Bonaparte's  landing  at  Toulon 
and  of  his  defection  from  the  army  —  a  defection 
indeed,  since  the  Directorate  had  not  granted  him 
leave  to  abandon  it — Sieyes,  speaking  to  me  with 
frowning  mien,  and  hurt  at  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  news,  remarked :  "  Well,  it  is  one  general 
more ;  but,  first  of  all,  has  this  general  received 
from  his  government  permission  to  return  V  These 
words  were  caught  by  those  present,  especially  by 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  who  chanced  to  be  at 
Sieyes's   house;    he   merely  remarked:    "Very  well, 
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I  undertake  to  denounce  him  to-morrow  from  the 
tribune,  and  to  have  him  outlawed."  "But,"  replies 
Sieyes,  "this  is  tantamount  to  having  him  shot, 
which  is  no  trifling  matter,  although  he  deserves  it." 
"  Those  are  details  into  which  I  do  not  enter," 
answers  Boulay ;  "  if  he  is  outlawed  by  us,  I  care 
little  how  he  is  executed— whether  guillotined,  shot, 
or  hanged." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  what  Sieyes  may  think, 
and  in  spite  of  what  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  and 
those  who  echo  his  words  may  say,  the  man  who  has 
landed  at  Frejus,  the  violator  of  quarantine,  is  about 
to  arrive  in  Paris.  He  is  already  within  the  city 
while  the  news  is  still  doubted.  He  has  doubtless 
received  during  his  journey  many  compliments  and 
felicitations  in  connection  with  the  recent  victories, 
the  news  of  which  he  has  caused  to  precede  him. 
Great  is  the  sensation  caused  by  his  arrival  in  Paris. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  he  does  not  feel  that  his  posi- 
tion is  secure  and  decisive.  The  brothers  Bonaparte 
have  gone  to  meet  the  man  whom  they  still  call 
"  the  Genei-al."  They  have  come  up  to  him  on  the 
road,  and  informed  him  that  the  greatest  agitation 
reigns  in  France  at  the  present  time ;  that  the 
parties  are  face  to  face;  that  the  authorities  are 
divided.  Here  is  much  food  for  thought.  It  is  the 
very  subject  that  has  occupied  his  mind  ever  since 
his  departure  from  France  for  Egypt,  just  as  it  has 
done  since  his  return  from  Egypt  to  France.  What 
course  is  he  about  to  adopt  in  the  face  of  such  com- 
plicated circumstances .'' 

At  the  same  time  Bonaparte's  thoughts  are  se- 
riously occupied  with  many  strange  things  about 
his  domestic  establishment  which  his  brothers  have 
IV— 3 
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just  told  him  in  regard  to  his  wife.  Mme.  Bona- 
parte has,  during  his  absence,  given  herself  up  to 
expense  and  all  kinds  of  jDleasures.  She  has  sev- 
eral times  renewed  her  lovers,  after  having  made 
the  fortune  of  each  of  them.  Briefly,  she  has 
dishonored  the  nuptial  couch.  The  Corsican,  so 
scrupulous,  so  full  of  delicacy,  cannot  re-enter  it. 
The  brothers  Bonaparte  have  so  worked  upon  the 
mind  of  the  newly  arrived  one  that  he  will  not 
even  go  to  his  own  residence,  "where  he  will  find 
Madame ;  were  he  to  find  her  there,  he  would  not 
speak  to  her ;  at  all  events,  he  is  determined  to 
procure  a  divorce."  (M.  de  Bonald's  law  of  1S15 
had  not  yet  rendered  this  impossible.) 

After  all,  Mme.  Bonaparte  was  not  in  the  Rue 
Chantereine  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  her  hus- 
band, as  he  dreaded,  or  as  he  desired  while  appear- 
ing to  dread  it.  She  is  on  the  road,  having  gone  to 
meet  him,  and  has  been  unfortunate  enough  not  to 
come  up  with  him — which  fills  the  brothers  Bona- 
parte with  joy,  and  enables  them  to  calumniate  the 
very  eagerness  which  Mme.  Bonaparte  has  displayed 
in  flying  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  be- 
loved husband. 

When  several  passions  are  agitating  us  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  when  there  is  one  which 
sways  us  more  than  the  others,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  they  should  arrive  at  some  understand- 
ing among  themselves,  in  order  not  to  harm  one 
another.  Thus  Bonaparte,  a  prey  to  many  worries, 
could  not  suffer  his  jealousy  or  his  self-love  to  take 
precedence  of  his  ambition.  This  is  the  chief  of 
all  his  passions;  the  others  are  subordinate  to  it; 
indeed,  they  are  never  to  be  suffered  to  come  into 
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play  except  as  auxiliaries  and  means.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  which  is  the  focus 
of  politics  and  the  centre  of  power,  is  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte  as  more  deserving  of 
his  attention  and  care  than  whatever  is  or  is  not  in 
the  Rue  Chantereine.  It  is  certainly  due  to  the 
perplexity  in  which  Bonaparte  is  that  I  am  the 
first  on  whom  he  calls  immediately  and  without 
ceremony  as  soon  as  he  has  set  foot  in  Paris.  He 
makes  his  appearance  accompanied  by  Marmont, 
who  seems  to  serve  him  in  every  capacity,  even  in 
that  of  a  valet,  for  he  performs  all  the  duties  of 
one  towards  General  Bonaparte  when  they  call  at 
the  Luxembourg  Marmont  sjives  his  arm  to  his 
master  as  he  steps  out  of  the  carriage  ;  he  helps 
him  to  ascend  the  stairs;  he  removes  his  cloak  on 
his  entering,  and  covers  his  shoulders  with  it  on  his 
taking  his  departure. 

Bonaparte,  who  has  immediately  on  arrival  called 
on  me  after  the  dinner-hour,  returns  next  day  to  dine 
with  me.  The  meal  over,  he  asks  to  have  a  talk 
with  me  in  my  study ;  I  grant  his  request,  when,  on 
my  speaking  to  him  about  Egypt,  about  France — in 
brief,  about  matters  of  paramount  interest — he  speaks 
to  me  of  himself  and  of  his  domestic  sorrows,  which 
he  attributes  as  much  to  his  brothers  as  to  his  wife, 
and  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  entertaining  such 
an  opinion.  All  these  folks  are  hungering  for  his 
carcass;  they  are  so  many  birds  of  prey. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  return  from  Egypt  I  was 
justified  in  believing  that  Bonaparte  was  on  the 
same  confidential  footing  with  me  as  in  the  early 
days  when  his  promotion  and  his  marriage  were  at 
issue.     For,  as    if    renewing   a   conversation    inter- 
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rupted  on  the  preceding  da}-,  he  told  me  all  that  a 
friend  should  know  of  what  had  happened  in  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  during  the  past  four  years, 
entering  into  the  most  intimate  details  about  his 
conjugal  position,  in  connection  with  the  behavior 
of  his  "fair  one"  during  his  absence.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  he  felt  perfectly  secure  of  her  fidel- 
ity during  that  absence,  which  had  lasted  over  eigh- 
teen months.  I  told  him  that  philosophy  was  needed 
in  such  a  case ;  that  I  too  had  been  absent  from  my 
wife ;  and  that  while  not  suffering  my  feeling  of 
security  to  be  deiaendent  on  the  virtue  of  my  Avife, 
although  I  considered  her  the  most  virtuous  of  her 
sex,  I  should  not  worry  my  brain  and  make  myself 
wretched  did  I  entertain  a  contrary  opinion.  I 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  philosophy,  mind- 
ful of  the  mot  of  Kleber  to  an  officer  of  his  army 
who  spoke  to  him  of  the  uneasiness  he  felt  at  being- 
separated  from  his  wife:  "  Comrade,  the  husband 
who  is  at  a  greater  distance  than  six  inches  from 
his  wife  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

On  my  telling  him  that  "philosophy  was  neces- 
sary," he  replied:  "That  is  easy  to  say,"  sighing 
deeply  the  while,  although  it  was  not  his  wont  to 
give  way  to  this  kind  of  demonstration.  He  then 
unfolded  to  me  a  number  of  strange  particulars,  tell- 
ing me  that  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had  not 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mme.  de  Beauharnais 
had  been  separated  from  her  first  husband,  Alex- 
ander; that  she  had  lived  with  Hoche,  with  his 
aides  -  de  -  camp,  and  even  with  her  inferiors  ;  that 
when  marrying  her  he  thought  there  would  be  an 
end  to  all  this,  and  that  she  would  not  begin  such  a 
life  again.     She  had  been  a  widow;  well,  a  widow 
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is  like  a  girl  who  is  free ;  each  is  mistress  of  her 
actions.  This  does  not  apply  to  a  woman  who  mar- 
ries again  ;  she  should  be  true  to  her  vows  ;  therein 
lies  an  obligatory  discipline  towards  the  social  order, 
one  more  indispensable  than  military  discipline;  for 
the  consequences  of  an  infringement  of  these  vows 
is  the  subversion  and  annihilation  of  all  social  order. 
After  having  forgiven  his  wife  all  her  antecedents, 
he  had  believed  she  would  behave  better  and  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  In  lieu  of  this  her  scandalous  con- 
duct had  never  ceased  even  when  with  the  Army  of 
Italy,  whither  he  had  summoned  her  in  order  to 
have  her  at  his  side,  to  give  her  in  the  intervals  of 
fighting  every  amusement,  and  to  make  her  partici- 
pate in  all  the  congratulations  to  himself  that  were 
likely  to  cause  her  joy  and  give  her  pleasure.  She 
had  ever  sought  her  happiness  in  love  affairs ;  it 
was  either  a  cavalry  or  an  infantry  officer,  or  even 
conscripts;  the  latest  had  been  one  little  Charles,  on 
whose  behalf  she  had  committed  every  kind  of  ex- 
travagance, giving  him  enormous  sums  of  money, 
and  even  jewelry,  as  if  to  a  woman  of  easy  virtue. 
All  that  Bonaparte  was  confiding  to  me  he  had 
learned,  so  he  said,  from  the  reports  of  Joseph  and 
Lucien,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  separating 
him  from  his  wife,  in  order  to  remain  alone  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  advantages  of  his  fortune.  The 
brothers  Bonaparte  had  perhaps  exaggerated  Mme. 
Bonaparte's  misconduct,  but  in  the  main  all  this 
was  but  too  true.  It  was  a  source  of  grief  to  Bona- 
parte ;  and  as  in  the  matter  of  follies  only  the  short- 
est lived  are  the  most  excusable,  "  he  wished  to  end 
the  folly  he  had  committed  in  marrying."  The  di- 
vorce law  furnished   him  full   scope  for  so  doing. 
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Joseph  and  Lucien,  who  had  been  the  first  to  see 
him  on  the  road,  had  so  instilled  this  idea  into  his 
brain  that  they  had  almost  succeeded  in  preventing 
him  from  seeing  his  wife,  and  in  getting  him  to  con- 
demn her  without  a  hearing. 

I  pointed  out  to  Bonaparte  that,  however  broad 
the  scope  of  the  divorce  law,  I  did  not  know  of  any 
persons  in  society  having  the  slightest  respect  for 
themselves  who  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  or  who 
would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  "  Beginning 
with  myself,  who  am  not  a  saint,"  I  remarked  to 
him ;  "  even  were  I  less  of  one,  I  would  never  have 
exposed  myself  to  a  divorce,  nor  avouIcI  I  have  con- 
sented to  one,  much  less  petitioned  for  it.  I  consid- 
ered it  an  indelible  stain  in  the  eyes  of  all  people 
composing  the  best  society ;  that  however  much 
right  might  be  on  one's  side,  it  was  a  scandal  public 
opinion  did  not  forgive,  and  which  was  essentially 
harmful  to  both  husband  and  wife,  each  one  in  his 
or  her  sphere ;  that  it  was  a  serious  and  unanswer- 
able injury  to  do  a  man  who  held  a  public  position 
to  view  his  public  from  the  standard  of  his  private 
morals,  and  always  to  deny  justice  to  misfortune. 
The  more  real  the  domestic  misfortune,  the  more  is 
it  to  be  endured  with  courage ;  it  is  an  additional 
guarantee  given  to  society.  Is  not  everything  a 
compromise  in  private  life,  just  as  in  the  highest 
domains  of  politics  ?  Why  are  we  here  below  if  not 
to  practise  resignation  unceasingly  .-'" 

The  latter  ideas,  especially  those  dealing  with  the 
scandal  and  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  public,  and 
"  the  obstacle  likely  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
career  "  so  gloriously  begun,  seem  to  furnish  Bona- 
parte with  food  for  deep  thought.     He  thinks,  more- 
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over,  that  the  woman,  with  whose  resources  in  the 
matter  of  intrigue  he  is  fully  acquainted,  will  cer- 
tainly wag  her  tongue,  and  make  mischief  with  all 
their  mutual  acquaintances,  for  the  purpose  of  doubly 
dishonoring  him,  and  that  the  progress  of  his  am- 
bitious plans  may  thereby  be  completely  retarded. 
"  Come,  I  see  full  well,"  he  remarks,  "  that  a  divorce 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  I  must  resign  myself 
to  things.  However,  my  dear  Director,  I  beg  you  will 
not  forsake  me,  and  that  you  will  give  my  wife,  since 
wife  she  is,  every  advice  likely  to  make  her  reflect 
seriously,  and  to  preserve  the  decorum  which  per- 
sons of  our  class  owe  to  the  public  and  to  ourselves." 

Bonaparte  seemed  to  chime  in  with  my  remarks 
in  no  wise  from  any  motives  of  the  heart,  but,  as 
ever,  in  the  interest  of  his  ambition.  He  did  not 
wish  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  in  a  single  minute  all 
he  had  sowed  for  several  years  in  the  soil  of  this  am- 
bition. "  Well,  then,  I  am  one  with  you,  citizen  Di- 
rector ;  you  married  me  for  the  first  time  four  years 
ago ;  you  marry  me  again  to-day  with  your  good  ad- 
vice ;   I  will  follow  it." 

So  it  was  that,  married  a  first  time  from  motives 
of  interest,  he  married  again,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
same  motives.  He  swallowed  his  cuckoldom,  just  as 
he  was  wont  to  swallow  everything  that  stood  in  the 
path  of  his  ambition.  Thus  was  the  conjugal  union 
of  Bonaparte  and  his  wife  partly  patched  up  again. 
Moreover,  he  had  convinced  himself  that  Josephine 
could  still  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  combinations. 

No  sooner  is  Bonaparte  in  Paris  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  generals  call  upon  him.  They  allege 
as  reason  of  their  action  what  they  call  "  military  re- 
ligion "  towards  their  superior  officer,  although  he  is 
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really  such  only  as  a  general-in-chief,  and  merely  in 
regard  to  those  under  his  command.  It  is  proposed 
to  give  him  a  public  dinner;  a  subscription  list  is 
handed  round  for  this  purpose ;  two  members  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  present  it  to  Bernadotte. 
The  latter,  frankly  consistent  with  his  utterances  be- 
fore the  Directorate  in  regard  to  the  Corsican,  says 
to  them :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  dinner  should 
be  postponed  until  Bonaparte  has  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained the  reasons  which  have  caused  him  to  for- 
sake his  army.  Moreover,  a  man  who  has  violated 
quarantine  may  as  well  as  not  have  brought  back  the 
plague,  and  I  do  not  care  to  dine  in  the  company  of 
a  plague-stricken  man." 

Bonaparte's  position  as  a  deserter  from  his  army 
was  invaluable  to  those  who,  like  Sieyes,  were  de- 
sirous of  making  him  subservient  to  their  own  ends, 
in  that  it  placed  him  at  their  mercy  by  depriving  him 
of  the  faculty  of  refusing  his  services.  In  order  to 
escape  the  sentence  not  yet  pronounced  but  duly  ex- 
pressed against  him,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
a  revolution. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  the  question  of 
his  personal  position  and  the  investigation  of  his 
conduct  in  leaving  Egypt  without  permission  and 
violating  quarantine — a'  matter  which  was  much 
commented  upon  —  Bonaparte  made  pretence  of  in- 
teresting himself  solely  in  our  military  situation;  and 
his  first  words  were  that  he  would  "  be  happy  to  co- 
operate with  us  at  the  head  of  an  army,  were  its  com- 
mand intrusted  to  him,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  go 
as  an  artilleryman  as  in  the  early  days  of  his  military 
life,  which  he  had  in  no  wise  forgotten ;  he  would 
still  know  how  to  load  and  point  his  gun,  as  at  Tou- 
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Ion."  He  would  have  had  us  believe  that  therein 
lay  all  his  ambition — for  the  time  being,  at  least. 

Bonaparte  frequently  received  at  his  house  men 
like  Roederer,  Regnaud  de  Saint- Jean  d'Angely, 
Maret,  and  Volney,  who  discharged  towards  him  the 
functions  of  political  brokers,  and  kept  him  informed 
of  everything  that  was  taking  place;  ostensibly,  he 
talked  to  them  of  France  and  politics  only  as  acces- 
sory subjects.  Monge  and  BerthoUet  were  the  two 
savants  whom  he  had  taken  as  his  breastplate,  and 
with  whom  the  sciences  were  always  the  text  and 
pretext  for  the  conversation  he  cast  at  the  head  of 
the  common  herd,  in  order  to  throw  it  off  the  scent 
of  his  actual  meditations.  He  was  often,  while  in- 
dulging in  this  comedy-acting,  caught  smiling  at  the 
deception  with  which  he  surrounded  himself  as  if 
with  a  cloud. 

Naturally  jealous  of  everything  that  was  not  ac- 
complished by  himself,  he  was  doubly  so  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Berghem  won  by  Brune  over  the  Russians 
and  English,  and  of  that  won  by  Massena  at  Ziirich; 
reflecting  that  both  these  generals  might  serve  him 
in  the  usurpation  he  was  meditating,  he  pocketed  his 
pride,  and  wrote  them  letters  of  congratulation.  He 
felt  safe  about  Massena.  In  his  letters  to  Brune  he 
flatteringly  styled  him  the  "  valorous  Patagonian." 
This  was  the  name  Danton  had  given  to  this  gen- 
eral six  feet  high.  His  friends  would  sometimes 
laughingly  call  him  by  this  sobriquet,  which  Bona- 
parte had  remembered  ;  but  for  him  to  let  himself  de- 
scend to  like  affectionate  familiarities  Bonaparte  must 
have  been  closely  pressed  by  the  conspiring  passion 
of  his  ambition,  for  he  was  never  amiable  or  affec- 
tionate except  from  motives  of  interest. 
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Nevertheless,  if  his  adulations  were  calculated,  and 
if,  acting  accordingly,  Bonaparte  saw  fit  not  to  spare 
nor  be  chary  of  his  kind  attentions  towards  the  mili- 
tary men  of  whom  he  thought  he  might  very  shortly 
stand  in  need,  he  would  have  liked  to  remain  at  least 
in  reserve  towards  civilians,  who  were  in  those  days 
commonly  called  pekins  by  those  who  did  not  even 
except  the  members  of  the  Directorate  from  this 
coarse  appellation. 

The  stiffness  of  character  of  Sieyes,  and  certain 
utterances  of  this  Director  in  regard  to  Bonaparte 
which  had  been  repeated  and  improved  upon,  had 
kept  the  two  personages  apart  up  to  the  first  days  of 
Brumaire.  Finally,  Bonaparte  was  the  first  to  make 
advances  and  call  upon  Sieyes.  His  visit  was  the 
height  of  flattery.  Did  he  not  allege  his  timidity  as 
the  reason  for  having  delayed  it .?  Bonaparte  timid  ! 
The  joke  was  a  little  too  strong;  yet  Sieyes  accepted 
it  as  it  had  been  played.  The  love  of  Fatherland 
could  not  fail  to  unite  men  who,  like  themselves, 
harbored  no  other  thoughts  or  sentiments,  so  they 
said. 

No  sooner  had  the  two  personages  spoken  of  the 
love  of  Fatherland  than  it  was  fully  agreed  between 
them  that  it  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
order  of  things.  It  but  remained  to  take  the  neces- 
sary means,  each  one  to  furnish  those  he  possessed. 
Bonaparte  was  already  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
Sieyes  was  in  the  highest  degree  vulnerable  in  his 
vanity;  he  had  discovered  this  at  this  first  interview, 
when  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  meeting  him  half- 
way and  making  all  advances.  He  said  to  Monge 
and  to  Berthollet:  "  I  have  seen  Sieyes,  and  it  was 
I  who  took  the  first  step.     In  politics  it  does  not 
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do  to  be  too  hard  to  please ;  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
to  one's  help  those  whom  one  loves  and  esteems  the 
least.  He  who  keeps  house  must  utilize  everything, 
and  welcome  the  halt  and  the  blind,  as  the  Gospel 
says." 

While  Bonaparte  was  preparing  his  affairs  at 
home,  he  did  not  overlook  what  might  interest  him 
on  the  frontier;  it  was  of  great  importance  to  him 
that  he  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  generals 
commanding  armies  in  the  field,  especially  those 
who  had  just  won  such  signal  victories.  It  has 
been  seen  how  he  had  already  managed  matters 
with  Brune  and  Massena.  What  was  really  of 
essential  importance  to  him  was  that  the  members 
of  the  Directorate  should  be  divided  amono-  them- 
selves  ;  hence  it  was  that  on  coming  together  with 
Sieyes  he  lost  no  time  in  inspiring  him  with  distrust 
of  me.  This  was  no  difficult  task,  in  view  of  the 
mind  of  the  man  whom  his  nature  rendered  acces- 
sible to  every  suspicion  and  every  irritation ;  hence 
it  was  that  no  sooner  had  Bonaparte  and  Sieyes 
come  to  a  final  understanding  and  settled  upon  a 
plan  of  deep  dissimulation,  wherein  they  were  well 
seconded  by  the  composition  of  their  faces,  doubt- 
less well  trained  in  imposture,  than  it  became  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  recognize  that  they  were 
meditating  something  which  could  not  but  engen- 
der in  me  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

The  history  of  Sieyes,  which  is  for  the  greater 
part  composed  of  his  published  works,  is  not  so  well 
known  in  so  far  as  his  character  is  concerned. 
Character,  which  follows  man  in  all  he  does,  sup- 
plies, in  the  case  of  Sieyes,  traits  which  it  is  not  un- 
important to  recall,  in  order  to  throw  a  better  light 
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on  his  political  conduct.  In  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, where  he  had  presented  his  ideas,  Sieyes 
had  endured  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  only 
half  understood,  and  of  being  unable  to  make  them 
prevail  and  predominate.  He  had  endured  the  same 
mortification  in  the  Convention  when,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  debate  of  the  Year  III.,  he  had  not 
deigned  to  join  the  committee  of  distinguished  men 
who  had  drawn  up  the  Constitution,  and  had  pre- 
sented his  ideas  unsupported.  It  was  a  fit  of  bad 
temper  which  had  made  him  refuse  the  place  of 
Director  on  his  first  appointment ;  when  accepting 
the  second,  which  recalled  him  from  Berlin,  Sieyes 
was  reputed  to  have  resigned  himself  to  being  a 
member  of  the  Directorate  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Year  III.,  merely  in  the  hope  of  substi- 
tuting for  this  constitution  the  one  he  thought  he 
had  meditated,  and  which  his  vanity  placed  above 
all  others.  This  record  of  his  vanity  was  well 
known  to  Bonaparte.  Hence  his  first  words,  on 
making  up  his  mind  to  approach  Sieyes,  were :  "  We 
have  no  government  because  we  have  no  constitution 
— at  least,  such  as  we  need.  It  appertains  to  your 
genius  to  give  us  one.  This  done,  nothing  will  be 
easier  than  to  govern."  This  was  tantamount  to 
saying  :  "  Citizen  Sieyes,  you  shall  be  the  legislator 
of  France,  and  I,  Bonaparte,  its  government."  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  him  in  more  precise 
terms :  "  You  are  the  brains ;  I  am  at  most  your 
arm." 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  political  fusion  they  had 
been  conspicuous,  in  regard  to  their  mutual  relations, 
by  their  hostile  manifestations  ;  Bonaparte  had  been 
wont  to   speak    of   Sieyes  only  in   insults,  without 
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vouchsafing  any  explanation,  while  Sieyes  pursued 
the  same  method  ;  it  was  plain  that  the  two  person- 
ages were  reciprocally  jealous  of  each  other's  celeb- 
rity, and  that  each  begrudged  the  opportunities  this 
celebrity  gave  the  other,  should  the  time  come  for 
one  of  them  to  seize  upon  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion. Besides,  these  two  men,  of  whom  one  since 
the  return  from  Egypt  called  the  other  "a  rebellious 
soldier  who  ought  to  be  shot,"  while  the  other  styled 
Sieyes  "  a  priest  sold  to  Prussia  " — these  two  men,  I 
say,  had  always  at  their  disposal  gross  insults  for  the 
persons  towards  whom  they  bore  a  grudge.  I  had 
good  grounds  for  believing,  as  soon  as  they  had 
come  to  an  understanding,  that  their  reconciliation 
had  been  effected  only  at  the  expense  of  others.  I 
learned  that,  so  far  as  I  and  those  of  my  friends 
whom  they  believed  their  adversaries  were  con- 
cerned, Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  called  us  "corrupt" — 
nay,  "  rotten."  Of  course,  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte,  to- 
gether with  Talleyrand,  Roederer,  and  Rcgnaud  de 
Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  were  fully  entitled  to  be  scru- 
pulous in  matters  of  morality  and  to  accuse  others 
of  lacking  it ! 

If,  in  the  determined  calculations  of  his  policy,  Bo- 
naparte did  not  neglect  any  steps  conducive  to  the 
attaining  of  his  aims ;  if  he  did  not  consider  it  be- 
neath him  to  write  to  Massena  and  Brune,  victorious 
generals  in  active  service ;  if  he  became  reconciled 
to  Sieyes ;  if,  to  put  it  briefly,  he  resigned  himself 
to  everything  which  a  good  courtier  of  the  exist- 
ing power  must  do  in  case  of  need — on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  liked  to  find  in  his  path  some 
compensations  for  his  haughty  temper,  and  revenge 
for  his  enforced  pliability.    Such  are  the  consolations 
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which  have  been  called  the  ricochets  of  courtiers. 
Thus  Bernadotte,  a  Minister  in  disgrace,  a  general 
no  longer  in  active  service,  nay,  almost  retired  as  a 
result  of  his  discussion  with  the  Directorate — Ber- 
nadotte minus  his  popularity  did  not  seem  a  very 
important  person  in  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte,  or  one 
whom  he  should  take  the  trouble  of  treating  with 
regard.  But  the  popularity  of  Bernadotte,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  only  up  to  the  time  of  his  taking  office, 
had,  during  this  period  so  brilliant  for  him,  extended 
to  all  classes  of  citizens.  Bernadotte  was  no  less 
adored  by  the  people  than  by  the  soldiers,  and  this 
was  made  plain  under  various  forms  to  Bonaparte, 
who  was  extremely  jealous  of  it.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  inveighed  in  derogatory  terms  against  this  gen- 
eral, whom  he  affected  to  class  in  a  very  secondary 
rank,  while  nevertheless  continually  plying  his  visit- 
ors with  questions  about  him. 

Bernadotte,  informed  of  this  malevolence,  fresh 
traits  of  which  were  daily  communicated  to  him,  was 
in  no  hurry  to  meet  Bonaparte ;  the  latter  had,  it  is 
true,  been  his  general-in-chief  in  Italy,  and  this  rela- 
tion, according  to  military  hierarch)^  doubtless  im- 
poses some  deference  towards  the  superior  on  the 
part  of  one  who  has  served  under  his  orders.  But 
this  subordination  of  duty  does  not  go  beyond  an 
active  command.  Bonaparte  was  no  longer  Berna- 
dotte's  general-in-chief.  Moreover,  the  latter  had 
since  those  days  been  general-in-chief  and  Minister. 
Thus,  no  longer  compelled  to  see  in  Bonaparte  a 
superior,  he  had  the  right  to  treat  him  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  for  the  new-comer  to  make  advances, 
if  needs  be  ;  it  is  for  those  who  arrive  to  pay  the  first 
visits.      Given    this    alternative,  some    twelve   days 
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rolled  by  without  Bonaparte  and  Bernadotte  com- 
ing together,  Bonaparte  ever  expecting  from  Ber- 
nadotte a  visit,  which  the  latter  persisted  in  not 
paying.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  which 
constituted  a  source  of  daily  embarrassment  to  Bo- 
naparte, and  kept  him  as  if  suspended  in  mid -air 
among  all  the  parties  he  was  seeking  to  rally  to  him- 
self, Joseph  calls  on  Bernadotte  on  behalf  of  his 
brother,  and  reproaches  him  with  "  not  having  so 
far  gone  to  see  the  one  whom  all  military  men  and 
the  best  patriots,  those  whom  he  held  in  highest 
esteem,  had  already  visited  since  his  arrival."  This 
reproach,  made  in  a  friendly  way  by  Joseph,  seemed 
to  leave  Bernadotte  unmoved,  when  the  sister  of 
Bonaparte — since  Princess  Borghese,  then  simple 
citoyenne  Leclerc,  whom  Bonaparte  and  his  family 
called  Pauline  and  Paulette — made  common  inter- 
est with  the  wife  of  Bernadotte  to  induce  him  to  call 
upon  Bonaparte.  The  two  women  united  for  the 
success  of  the  intrigue  so  worried  Bernadotte  that 
his  scruples  were  overcome  and  he  consented  to  call 
upon  Bonaparte. 

The  conversation  of  the  visitor  could  hardly 
begin,  according  to  the  rules  of  politeness,  except 
on  the  country  from  which  Bonaparte  had  just  re- 
turned. Bernadotte,  who  had  followed  the  whole 
course  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  both  from  a  mil- 
itary and  an  administrative  standpoint,  spoke  about 
it  "  almost  as  if  he  had  taken  part  in  it " :  such  was 
the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  Bonaparte,  who, 
although  he  spoke  with  a  tone  of  feeling  of  "  his  re- 
membrance "  of  Egypt  and  the  brave  comrades-in- 
arms he  had  left  there,  would  have  liked  it  to 
be  possible  for  him  to  be  as  completely  separated 
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from  them  by  public  silence  and  oblivion  as  he  was 
by  the  seas.  This  was  perfectly  grasped  by  Berna- 
dotte,  who  quickly  saw  that  it  would  be  showing  a 
want  of  tact  were  he  to  dwell  upon  Egypt  when 
Bonaparte  was  so  anxious  to  leave  it  far  behind. 
The  latter  at  once  broached  the  subject  of  France, 
and,  pouncing  upon  it  like  a  tiger  upon  its  prey,  he 
compelled  Bernadotte  to  follow  his  ideas.  Bona- 
parte, quickly  disposing  of  a  goodly  number  of  in- 
tervening facts  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Republic, 
immediately  proceeded  to  speak  of  "  the  necessity 
there  was  for  a  change  of  government."  In  order 
to  reach  this  idea  so  abruptly,  it  was  necessary  to 
exaggerate  France's  difficult  circumstances,  to  look 
for  evils,  and  to  multiply  dangers ;  since  he  claimed 
to  save  everything,  it  was  indispensable  that  he 
should  say  that  all  was  lost,  and  even  feign  to  be- 
lieve it. 

With  his  quick  sagacity  Bernadotte  soon  saw 
that  the  way  to  escape  these  incriminating  tactics  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  set  forth  the  actual  facts.  "  But, 
general,"  he  remarked  to  him,  "  although  you  have 
left  Egypt,  you  would  make  me  think  that  you  are 
still  there  from  the  manner  in  which  you  show  your 
ignorance  about  France.  Learn,  then — and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  tell  it  you — that  the  Russians  have 
been  defeated  and  almost  exterminated  in  Switzer- 
land :  the  remnant  has  taken  refuge  in  Bohemia ;  a 
line  of  defence  has  been  established  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines ;  we  hold  Geneva. 
Holland  is  saved  ;  the  Russian  army  which  occupied 
it  has  been  destroyed  ;  the  English  army  has  con- 
sidered itself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  rejoin  its  ships 
and   return   to    England.      The    insurgents   of   the 
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Haute-Garonne  are  dispersed,  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  Spain.  At  the  present 
moment  a  levy  is  being  raised  of  200,000  men,  who, 
under  the  name  of  '  auxiliary  battalions,'  constitute 
a  regular  reserve  force;  to  these  must  be  added 
40,000  cavalry.  In  three  months  at  latest  this  mul- 
titude of  men  will  constitute  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  us  unless  we  hurl  them  like  a  torrent  on 
Germany  and  Italy.  No  doubt,  General,  had  the 
Army  of  Egypt  but  returned  with  you,  the  old  sol- 
diers composing  it  would  have  been  most  useful  to 
us  in  forming  our  new  corps ;  while  looking  upon 
this  army  as  lost  to  us,  unless  it  returns  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty,  I  am  far  from  despairing  of  the  safety  of 
the  Republic,  and  I  think  it  strong  enough  to  get 
the  better  of  its  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad." 
When  uttering  the  words  "enemies  at  home,"  Ber- 
nadotte  believes  he  looked  Bonaparte  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  even  so  filled  him  with  confusion  that 
he  remained  silent,  and  Mme.  Bonaparte,  who  was 
present,  hastened  to  direct  the  conversation  into 
another  channel,  in  order  to  dissipate  Bonaparte's 
ill-temper,  which  seemed  to  be  his  whole  answer. 
Unwilling  to  abuse  the  advantages  he  had  won  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  Bernadotte  went 
home,  his  mind  greatly  occupied  with  the  utterances 
which  had  escaped  Bonaparte,  and  which  furnished 
plenty  of  food  for  thought.  Mme.  Bernadotte,  who 
was  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  her  husband, 
greeted  him  with :  "  Well,  what  happened  ?" 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  scene  and  the 

actors,  it  is  not  useless  to  state   that   Bernadotte's 

wife,  whose   hand   had   been   promised   to   General 

Duphot  (killed  at  Rome),  had  previously  had  a  pro- 

IV— 4 
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posal,  at  Marseilles,  from  the  General  of  Brigade  Bo- 
naparte, to  whom  a  dowry  of  nearly  100,000  francs 
would  in  those  days  have  been  an  immense  fort- 
une. The  parents  of  Mile.  Desiree  Clar}',  then  a 
minor,  had  declined  the  honor,  remarking,  as  some 
have  since  asserted,  that  "  one  Corsican  was  quite 
enough  in  the  family."  Joseph  had  already  married 
the  elder  daughter.  Of  this  rejected  proposal  there 
had  remained  for  Mile.  Desiree  Clary,  now  Mme. 
Bernadotte,  a  flattering  recollection,  especially  since 
Bonaparte  had  become  General-in-chief  and  had  filled 
the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  exploits.  This  recol- 
lection had  left  in  the  heart  of  the  young  woman  a 
kind  of  interest,  studiously  fostered  by  Joseph  ;  as  a 
result,  Mme.  Bernadotte,  although  in  those  days  pas- 
sionately fond  of  her  husband,  yet,  deceived  and  fas- 
cinated by  Joseph,  was  fully  disposed  to  take,  as  a 
family  interest,  in  all  relations  to  which  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  parties  gave  rise,  the  standpoint 
from  which  things  were  presented  to  her  by  him,  in 
conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  Bonaparte,  his 
brother.  Mme.  Bernadotte's  leaning  towards  the 
Corsicans  was  an  actual  dependence,  which  led  her 
to  a  dangerous  frankness  in  regard  to  all  the  per- 
sonal particulars  of  the  intimate  political  doings  of 
her  husband.  "What  did  Bernadotte  do  yesterday.? 
Whom  did  he  see.?  Whither  is  he  going  to-dav.? 
What  does  he  say  and  think  of  all  this.?"  Joseph 
and  Lucien  were  in  the  habit  of  asking  her.  Mme. 
Bernadotte  would  reply  to  all  these  c|uestions,  which 
she  looked  upon  as  having  their  source  in  brotherly 
interest,  with  all  the  readiness  inspired  by  this  sen- 
timent; and  this  is  how  Bonaparte  through  Joseph, 
and  Joseph  through  the  wife  of  Bernadotte,  did  de- 
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tective  work  in  the  very  marital  chamber  of  Berna- 
dotte.  Bernadotte,  who  is  shrewdness  personified, 
but  whom  an  expansive  soul  has  led  into  commit- 
ting more  than  one  blunder  in  the  course  of  his  po- 
litical career,  after  having  in  the  first  instance  placed 
faith  in  the  friendship  of  his  brother-in-law,  ended  in 
realizing  its  object,  and  judging  its  demonstrations 
at  their  real  value.  Having  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion perceived  the  harm  this  alliance  was  doing  in 
his  home,  he  resolved  on  exercising  a  strict  watch 
upon  himself,  so  that  his  expansive  nature  should 
place  him  as  little  as  possible  at  the  mercy  of  his 
wife.  Was  he  unbosoming  himself  freely  to  his 
private  secretar}',  and  IN  [me.  Bernadotte  entered  his 
study,  he  would  close  his  mouth  or  change  the  con- 
versation, even  signing  to  his  secretary  to  remain 
silent  in  the  presence  of  the  indiscreet  creature, 
whom  he  would  sometimes  call,  laughingly,  "  the 
little  spy." 

None  the  less  did  Mme.  Bernadotte,  continuing 
to  exercise  or  extend  her  wifely  prerogatives  tow- 
ards a  good-natured  and  easy-going  man,  worry  her 
husband  with  questions.  Having  entered  into  the 
combination  resulting  in  the  interview  which  had 
just  taken  place  with  Bonaparte,  she  thought  she 
had  the  right  to  know  its  outcome,  and  on  Berna- 
dotte not  replying  at  once  to  her  impatient  ques- 
tion, it  escaped  her  to  exclaim :  "  Well,  if  I  do  not 
learn  it  from  you,  I  shall  surely  learn  it  from  him !" 
Bernadotte  capitulated  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
told  her  that  "everything  had  gone  off  very  well, 
and  that  they  had  parted  promising  to  meet  again." 

All  that  Bernadotte  did  not  see  fit  to  confide  to 
his  wife  on  this  occasion  he  told  his  secretary,  in- 
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structing  him  to  communicate  the  particulars  to 
me,  in  our  common  interest  and  for  my  personal 
guidance.  He  informed  me  at  the  same  time  that 
"  the  dangers  besetting  us  were  hourly  becoming 
more  threatening;  that  the  Directorate  should  be 
on  its  guard ;  that  not  merely  individuals  but  the 
institution  itself  was  about  to  be  attacked;  and  that 
it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  subjecting  it  to 
modification,  but  of  overthrowing  it." 

While  all  these  negotiations  were  going  on  with 
me,  Bernadotte  continued  to  be  the  object  of  the 
solicitous  care  and  kindly  attention  of  Bonaparte; 
he  was  invited  over  and  over  again  by  Joseph  to 
call  again  upon  "  the  General  " — the  name  by  which 
he  was  always  designated  in  the  family.  "  The  Gen- 
eral "  did  not  merely  mean  the  soldier  of  the  famil}', 
but  signified  the  General  of  generals,  the  Agamem- 
non of  the  Republic ;  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  o-cnerals  resiscned  themselves  to  call  him  thus — 
Bernadotte,  either  from  reasons  of  interest  or  from  a 
circumspection  which  in  regard  to  Bonaparte  might 
be  called  timidity,  which  made  him  view  with  ap- 
prehension his  exposing  himself  to  fresh  crises.  See- 
ing this  perplexity,  his  secretary,  whose  superiority 
of  character  Bernadotte  freely  acknowledged,  pro- 
posed to  accompany  him  when  he  called  upon  Bo- 
naparte. Moreover,  personally  and  most  intimately 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  Mme.  Bonaparte,  he 
would  naturally  be  introduced  by  her  to  her  hus- 
band. The  man  I  speak  of  was  Hoche's  youthful 
historian,  who  at  the  death  of  this  general,  having 
been  the  depositary  of  his  papers,  had  made  the 
most  noble  use  of  all  with  which  Hoche  had  con- 
fidentially intrusted  him,  and  had  with   much  del- 
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icacy  handed  to  Mme.  Bonaparte  her  own  letters, 
which,  on  their  side,  the  brothers  Bonaparte  had 
in  vain  tried  to  obtain,  in  order  to  ruin  the  wife 
in  the  eyes  of  her  husband. 

After  the  usual  brief  compliments,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  situation  of  France.  Bonaparte, 
as  if  personally  questioning  Bernadotte's  companion, 
entered  upon  a  virulent  declamation  against  the  au- 
thors of  what  he  called  the  effervescence  then  dis- 
turbing France,  and  the  origin  of  which  he  traced 
back  to  the  Chib  die  R'lanezc. 

Bernadotte  believed  at  the  time,  and  has  since 
told,  that  he  had  replied  to  Bonaparte  that  "an 
impetus  once  given,  it  was  not  easy  to  arrest  its 
progress ;  that  he  had  himself  been  foremost,  when 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  to  recog- 
nize this  difficulty,  when  once  he  had  started  that 
army  in  the  paths  of  ardent  patriotism.  Had  he 
in  those  days  been  able  to  restrain  it.?  As  to  the 
Chib  du  Manege,  its  birth,  its  formation,  its  effer- 
vescence were  due  to  the  brothers  Bonaparte,  to 
the  deputies  their  friends,  such  as  Saliceti  ct  al.; 
that  the  Minister  of  War  had,  at  the  time,  had  too 
many  duties  to  perform  to  have  found  any  leisure 
to  be  a  club-man  ;  that  none  of  his  friends  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Ma7ieges  funds  or  set  foot  in  it;  that 
everything  that  had  taken  place  in  that  club  was 
looked  upon  as  having  drawn  inspiration  from  the 
brothers  Bonaparte ;  that  people  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  look  upon  such  inspirations  as  connected 
with  the  instructions  they  had  received." 

These  direct  and  forcible  replies  were  reported 
to  me  by  Mme.  Bonaparte,  whom  I  saw  next  day ; 
but  she  attributed  them  not  to  Bernadotte,  who  had 
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remained  silent  when  in  the  presence  of  Bonaparte, 
but  to  the  secretary,  who  seemed  to  stand  much 
less  in  awe  of  the  General  than  Bernadotte.  The 
discussion  got  so  warm  between  the  secretary  and 
Bonaparte,  that  the  latter,  taking  him  to  task,  re- 
marked to  him  :  "  Citizen,  you  have  written  a  history 
of  Hoche,  wherein  you  have  put  much  wit  and  en- 
thusiasm, but  you  have  made  a  Jacobin  of  him." 
"  For  the  reason  that  he  was  one."  "  How  do  you 
make  that  out?"  "Just  as  our  enemies  do,  as  a 
sincere  friend  of  the  liberty  of  his  country."  "  Hoche 
had  doubtless  capacity,  and  would  have  accomplished 
something,  but  the  iS,ooo  men  given  him  for  his 
expedition  to  Ireland  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed had  they  been  sent  to  me  in  Italy."  "  It 
seems  to  me.  General,  that  you  did  not  lack  any- 
thing." "  I  was  compelled  to  provide  for  every- 
thing."    "  It  was  an  honor  left  to  your  genius." 

This  was  not  at  all  the  subject  Bonaparte  wished 
to  deal  with  ;  still,  he  did  not  know  how  to  revert 
to  that  of  his  Jacobins  and  his  Manege.  "As  re- 
gards myself,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  should  prefer  life 
in  the  woods  to  returning  to  a  society  affording  me 
no  security."  Again  the  secretary  replied,  Berna- 
dotte giving  him  little  or  no  support.  Bonaparte 
was  working  himself  up  to  the  pitch  of  insolence, 
when  his  wife,  addressing  Bernadotte's  secretary, 
inquired  about  me  and  my  cousins  of  the  fair  sex, 
whom  she  had  often  had  the  honor  of  meetins  at 
my  house.  On  hearing  the  name  Barras,  Bonaparte 
could  not  refrain  from  remarking:  "There  is  an- 
other for  you  who  dreams  of  his  Republic  only; 
we  should  go  far  indeed  with  such  relics."  "  But," 
smilingly  replied  Bernadotte's  youthful  secretary,  "is 
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it  necessary  that  we  should  go  much  further  ?  Is 
it  not  better  that  we  should  remain  close  to  the  wise 
liberty  which  is  beginning  to  be  organized  ?  Are 
not  the  first  elements  of  tranquillity  embodied  in 
it?"  He  went  on  to  say  that  "moreover,  when 
mentioning  the  name  of  an  old  friend,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  were  Barras  attacked,  he  would  have 
no  better  defender  than  Bonaparte."  Bonaparte 
was  losing  all  patience.  Mme.  Bonaparte  quickly 
threw  herself  into  the  breach.  Bernadotte  put  an 
end  to  the  political  conversation  by  talking  of  in- 
significant matters.  He  greatly  hoped  for  fine 
weather  on  the  following  day  ;  "  for,  General,  do  you 
not  meet  us  at  dinner  at  INIorfontaine  ?"  "  Not  only 
am  I  dining  there,"  replied  Bonaparte,  "  but  I  shall 
breakfast  with  you,  if,  as  I  pass  your  house,  you 
allow  me  to  drop  in  and  ask  you  for  a  cup  of  coffee." 

It  thereupon  occurred  to  Bernadotte  that  Bona- 
parte's aim  in  thus  meeting  him  half-way  in  his  own 
house  was  to  render  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Directorate,  and  to  prevent  him  from  joining 
forces  with  me  to  thwart  the  plans  Bonaparte  was 
meditating.  Bonaparte  was  true  to  his  word  ;  he 
was  shortly  followed  by  Lucien  and  Joseph,  who 
vied  in  showing  Bernadotte  every  sort  of  attention. 
After  dinner  at  Morfontaine,  Bernadotte  found  Rce- 
derer,  Talleyrand,  Regnaud  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely, 
Joseph,  and  Lucien  engaged  in  a  most  animated 
conversation,  which  ceased  whenever  he  approached 
the  group — whereupon  it  became  plain  to  him  that 
plotting  and  dissimulation  were  in  the  air. 

The  next  day,  on  Bernadotte's  meeting  General 
Moreau  in  the  house  of  a  third  party,  the  latter 
asked  him  "  whether  he  had  been  at  the  Morfontaine 
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gathering,  and  whether  he  had  spoken  with  Bona- 
parte. On  Bernadotte's  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
Moreau  said  to  him :  "  There  is  the  man  who  has 
ah-eady  done  more  harm  to  the  Repubhc  than  the 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Enghsh."  Bernadotte  re- 
plied :  "  He  is  getting  ready  to  do  more  harm  than 
he  has  already  done."  "  We  are  there  to  prevent 
it."  The  two  generals  clasped  hands  and  vowed 
"  resistance  to  the  deserter  from  the  Army  of  Egypt." 
Such  was  the  name  they  gave  him  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  among  them  the  ex- 
Minister  Petiet.  It  will  be  seen  which  one  or  Avhich 
set  of  those  men  who  then  sincerely  swore  resist- 
ance to  Bonaparte's  encroachments  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  oaths. 

A  couple  of  days  after  this  scene  I  invited  Bona- 
parte and  Moreau  to  dine  at  my  table.  The  two 
generals  had  never  seen  each  other ;  they  learned 
of  each  other's  existence  on  my  introducing  them. 
Gohier  is  under  the  impression  that  they  had  already 
become  acquainted  at  his  residence  on  the  previous 
da}-.  I  was  cognizant  of  all  the  evil  they  thought 
or  at  least  said  of  each  other.  I  amused  myself,  if 
one  can  be  said  to  amuse  himself  on  the  brink  of 
an  abyss,  in  witnessing  how  false  each  played  the 
other.  One  who  did  not  know  them,  or  even  who 
did,  would  have  even  then  been  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  of  these  two  men,  equal  as  to  position, 
one  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  other,  and  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  it  was  Moreau. 

For  some  time  past  I  had  been  beset  with  sug- 
gestions, and  on  my  attempting  to  unravel  the  rea- 
sons which  made  certain  personages  more  assiduous 
in  calling  upon  me,  I  had  quickly  realized  that  those 
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who  dogged  me  most  closely  were  Talleyrand,  Real, 
and  Fouche.  They  seemed  to  come  to  me  as  if  by 
virtue  of  a  rendezvous  which  would  give  them,  so 
they  thought,  a  better  opportunity  of  rendering  se- 
cure the  relations  they  had  already  formed.  The 
one  who  spoke  less  often,  and  who  spoke  only  after 
a  long  preparation,  Talleyrand,  hardly  knew  how  to 
set  about  it.  He  began  by  telling  me  in  the  most 
simple  and  natural  tone,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  already 
agreed  upon  among  ourselves,  that  "  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  was  likel}'  to  be  favorable  to  an  improve- 
ment of  the  representative  system ;  that  still,  this 
system  should  be  preserved ;  that  he  had  conferred 
about  the  matter  with  Bonaparte,  who  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  while  complaining  of  my  persistency 
in  believing  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  alone 
could  bring  about  certain  changes  without  danger ; 
most  important  ones,  he  said,  had  first  and  foremost 
to  be  made  in  the  Treasury.  As  to  the  Directorate 
itself,  instead  of  five  members  there  should  be  a 
president  invested  with  the  right  of  dissolving  the 
legislative  Chambers,  and  of  communicating  with 
them  through  his  Ministers,  who  should  be  allowed 
a  seat  in  the  Chambers.  Bonaparte,"  Talleyrand 
went  on  to  say,  "  will  act  in  concert  with  you,  and  is 
not  desirous  of  acting  otherwise." 

Real  called  on  me  on  the  morn  of  the  1 3th,  and 
said  to  me :  "  Fouche  and  I  had  a  talk  with  Bona- 
parte yesterday ;  he  believes  that  we  should  not  wait 
for  a  more  definite  expression  of  public  opinion." 
My  reply  was :  "  I  will  not  pronounce  myself  ex- 
cept to  stipulate  that  the  Republic  shall  be  main- 
tained intact,  and  to  declare  my  irrevocable  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  entirely  from   public  affairs.     I 
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desire  merely  to  retain  tlie  quality  of  member  of  the 
corps  I'egislatif  to  which  I  was,  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, called  by  several  departments."  Real  went  on 
to  say :  "  I  next  had  a  special  talk  about  you  with 
Bonaparte,  who  sincerely  likes  you;  your  cause  is 
his ;  changes  should  be  made  at  once ;  there  was 
nothing  to  be  expected  from  a  Moulins,  a  Roger- 
Ducos,  or  a  Gohier;  he  agreed  to  a  president, 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  you."  I  repeated 
to  Real  that  "  no  considerations  would  alter  the 
decision  I  had  just  revealed  to  him."  Real  re- 
torted :  "  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  should  be  so 
stubborn.  I  know  you  better  than  I  know  Bona- 
parte ;  I  am  under  obligations  to  you  which  I  shall 
never  forget;  you  must  see  Bonaparte.  You  have 
held  him  at  arm's-length ;  he  thinks  you  no  longer 
entertain  the  same  feelings  towards  him ;  you  must 
become  friends  again ;  he  is  desirous  of  winning 
back  your  friendship ;  he  entertains  a  tender  affec- 
tion towards  you."  "Well,  then,"  I  said  to  Real, 
"  since  you  thus  put  matters  before  me,  you  may  tell 
him  that  I  will  receive  him." 

A  few  minutes  after  having  left  me  Real  wrote 
to  me  that  "  Bonaparte  will  come  to  see  you  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening."  Bonaparte  was  already 
cognizant  of  my  conversation  with  Real.  He  did 
not  fail  to  renew  to  me  the  sentimental  portion  of 
it,  assuring  me  of  his  deep  attachment  towards  me, 
even  unto  death.  He  had  been  informed  that  I 
was  mercilessly  seeking  to  send  him  back  to  the 
army.  Attempts  were  being  made  to  set  us  at 
variance;  he  entreated  me  not  to  hearken  either  to 
the  jealous  people  or  to  slanderers  who  sought  to 
part  us.     "  This  is  what  I  am  doing,  as  far  as  I  am 
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concerned,"  he  said.  "  My  interests  are  yours ;  our 
causes  are  so  bound  up  that  it  would  spell  ruin 
for  us  to  take  different  paths.  You  can  see  how 
everything  is  going  wrong;  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  accomplish  anything,  consider- 
ing the  people  who  compose  it  and  constitute  its 
majority.  What  does  that  blackguard  of  a  Moulin s, 
what  does  that  cripple  of  a  Roger-Ducos,  a  nonen- 
tity, an  unknown  man,  amount  to?"  He  spoke  to 
me  with  even  less  consideration  of  my  worthy  col- 
league Gohier,  and  ended  by  saying,  in  order  to 
separate  me  from  the  rest :  "  There  remain  but 
Sieyes  and  yourself ;  now  he  has  played  all  parts. 
What  did  he  mean  by  his  '  balancing  forces,'  which 
was  always  Greek  to  me,  during  my  stay  in  Paris 
previous  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt  ?  Who  can 
take  command  of  armies  with  such  men  in  power, 
and  where  is  my  guarantee  ?  You  perhaps  attend 
less  assiduously  than  formerly  the  sittings  of  the 
Directorate;  fortunately,  however,  you  have  followed 
the  course  of  events  for  five  or  six  years.  I  see  no 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  the  regeneration  of 
the  representative  government.  The  Directorate 
requires  a  president,  and  it  shall  be  you,  if  you  so 
wish,  provided  you  bind  yourself  to  devote  your  at- 
tention solely  to  the  administration  intrusted  to 
you.  I  have  seen  you  at  work;  I  know  that  you 
religiously  and  punctually  fulfil  your  duties.  Do 
not  make  a  mistake,"  continued  Bonaparte;  "both 
citizens  and  soldiers  know  as  well  as  we  do  of  the 
difficult  position  we  are  in ;  all  are  aware  that  the 
Government  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  is  trammelled, 
and  that  a  change  is  indispensable." 

"  It  may  be,"  I  replied  to   Bonaparte,  "  that  the 
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Directorate  has  misgoverned  of  late ;  it  is  unfort- 
unately true  that  five  wills  seldom  agree,  and  that 
for  several  years  past  division  has  resulted  in  coiips 
d'etat  which  have  shaken  the  Republic ;  but  in 
order  to  supply  a  true  remedy  for  the  evils  afflict- 
ing our  Fatherland  the  military  must  in  no  wise  be 
allowed  to  interfere  again  in  our  affairs ;  this  prae- 
torian interference  is  the  sign  of  the  ruin  of  an 
empire.  We  must  frankly  address  ourselves  to  the 
corps  legisiatif,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with 
it  in  regard  to  the  measures  w'hich  all  the  great 
bodies  of  the  State  united  might  together  take,  then 
submit  them  to  the  nation.  As  for  me,  I  shall 
consider  it  my  first  duty  to  undertake  such  a  step; 
I  shall  undertake  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  corps 
legisiatif,  and  to  enlighten  it  in  regard  to  the 
dangers  public  liberty  is  running.  I  shall  explain 
to  it  how  to  assure  this  liberty  by  means  of  a  few 
changes  in  the  institutions;  I  shall  take  care  to 
consult  with  the  wisest  jjatriots ;  I  shall  ask  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  the  provisional  appointment  of  a 
president,  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished plebeians.  My  step  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  preceded  by  the  tender  of  my  resignation 
as  a  Director.  I  shall  take  part,  as  a  deputy,  at  the 
installation  of  the  president  appointed  by  the  nation; 
I  shall  then  go  into  retirement  into  the  country,  to 
find  rest  after  all  my  tribulations  and  to  take  care 
of  my  shattered  health.  You,  Bonaparte,  you  shall 
once  more  go  and  take  command  of  one  of  the 
armies  which  await  you  ;  and  you  have  the  certainty, 
and  you  shall  have  the  happiness,  of  adding  to  your 
glory  the  final  triumphs  which  shall  consolidate  the 
Republic." 
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Had  there  been  the  slightest  element  of  sincerity 
in  the  debut  which  Bonaparte's  conversation  with 
me  seemed  to  indicate,  it  might  be  beheved  that  we 
would  have  agreed  as  to  the  means ;  but  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  agree  as  to  the  end.  Now 
the  divergence  was  great  between  two  men,  one  of 
whom  would  have  liked  to  reorganize  the  Republic  at 
the  expense  of  his  power  and  fortune,  while  the  other 
sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  overthrow  and  annihilate 
it.  After  the  interview  I  have  just  recorded,  I  did 
not  see  any  more  of  Bonaparte.  He  hastened,  in 
consequence  of  what  had  been  said,  to  summon  the 
committee  of  the  conspirators — Talleyrand,  Roede- 
rer,  Sieyes,  ^^laret,  Real,  and  Fouche.  I  have  from 
the  last-named  the  following  words  of  Bonaparte:  "  If 
we  do  not  act  at  once,  Barras  will  forestall  us ;  he  is 
nothing  but  a  dangerous  democrat,  a  true  dema- 
gogue, who  would  revolutionize  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  indivisibility,  liberty,  and 
equality  of  the  Republic,  and  we  should  be  his  first 
victims." 

It  was  resolved  to  act  on  the  following  day;  still  it 
was  agreed  that,  in  order  not  to  stir  up  the  partisans 
of  Barras,  they  should  be  told,  "  Barras  is  with  us, 
but  he  is  not  to  show  himself  until  all  is  over." 
This  deceit  was  employed  with  General  Lefebvre, 
and  with  all  those  who  inquired  "  Where,  then,  is 
Barras  ?" 

While  Sieyes  was,  on  his  side,  lulled  with  the 
idea  of  playing  the  first  part  and  of  the  adoption  of 
his  constitution,  it  was  then  and  there  agreed  among 
the  bosom  companions  that  the  person  and  handi- 
work of  the  high-priest  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly should  both  be  put  aside  ;  that  Bonaparte  should 
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be  called  to  the  head  of  the  Government  as  First 
Consul ;  that  two  other  consuls  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  supply  his  place  in  case  of  need ;  that  consid- 
erable changes  should  be  made,  especially  in  the 
prerogatives  of  the  corps  legislatif;  that  modifica- 
tions should  be  made  in  what  was  too  popular  in 
the  institutions  of  the  previous  constitution,  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  Year  III.  was  already  spoken  of 
as  an  institution  which  no  longer  existed. 

The  majority  of  the  military  men  upon  whom 
Bonaparte  had  bestowed  places  subsequent  to  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  both  in  the  Directorate  and  in 
the  1 7th  division,  were  still  there  on  his  return  from 
Italy.  He  had  given  them  many  proofs  of  his 
friendship  before  his  departure  for  Egypt.  On  his 
return  he  found  himself  enabled  to  start  on  a  level 
with  his  old  acquaintances,  who  came  and  did  him 
obeisance  with  the  deference  which  military  men 
consider  they  should  always  show  to  the  power  from 
which  they  expect  something.  Bonaparte,  when  re- 
ceiving them  in  a  far  more  demonstrative  fashion 
than  was  natural  to  him,  would  ask  each  one  "  where 
he  stood  in  the  matter  of  promotion;"  he  even  com- 
miserated them  "  on  their  not  having  obtained  more 
of  it,  and  on  their  having  remained  in  the  same  po- 
sitions, in  which  they  had,  nevertheless,  rendered 
great  services,  since  the  city  of  Paris  had  been  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  order  up  to  the  present  time. 
But  things  did  not  seem  to  go  so  well  nowadays; 
the  Republic  required  saving  once  more,  and  he  de- 
pended on  them."  All  the  military  men  of  the  17th 
division  were,  owing  to  these  speeches,  as  if  daily 
awaiting  orders,  recognizing  Bonaparte  as  the  chief 
authority,  and  ready  to  obey  him  at  the  first  sign. 
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While  Bonaparte,  his  ^vife,  and  his  pubHcists  were 
going  from  point  to  point  in  order  to  insure  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  meditated  plot,  the  subordinates,  tak- 
ing the  password  from  the  Rue  Chantereine,  took 
also  each  their  special  mission  from  it.  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais,  from  that  time  trained  by  his  mother 
in  the  duplicity  of  which  he  was  subsequently  to 
give  much  finer  instances,  was  persistently  coming 
to  the  Directorate  to  find  out  what  was  taking  place 
there,  always  alleging  as  a  pretext  that  he  came  to 
make  inquiries  on  behalf  of  his  mother  as  to  the 
state  of  my  health.  Bonaparte,  who  did  not  con- 
sider that  Eugene's  reports  were  sufficiently  inter- 
esting, assigned  to  him  as  coadjutors  Murat  and 
Lavalette,  who,  owing  to  the  footing  of  intimacy  on 
which  they  stood  with  my  aides-de-camp,  could  al- 
ways discover  excellent  reasons  for  entering  the 
Luxembourg  at  all  hours.  On  the  13th  Brumaire 
Eugene  and  Murat  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  my 
aides-de-camp  to  invite  them  to  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  my  usual  easy-going  way  I  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  welcomed,  as  was  cus- 
tomary with  us,  in  a  friendly  and  comfortable  fash- 
ion. I  did  not  attend  the  breakfast,  as  I  was  sum- 
moned to  a  sitting  of  the  Directorate.  First  Eugene, 
then  JMurat,  proposed  and  drank  to  my  health  toasts 
which  might  be  considered  an  expression  of  the 
most  sincere  feeling  for,  and  of  the  most  genuine 
gratitude  towards,  their  benefactor. 

Bonaparte,  who  felt  his  ground  in  regard  to  ev- 
erything likely  to  further  his  designs,  could  not 
omit  sounding  the  General  of  the  17th  division. 
He  therefore  approached  Lefebvre,  and  asked  him 
"what  his  action  would  be  in  case  of  any  change  in 
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the  Government  in  the  near  future."  And  Lefeb- 
vre,  a  simple  and  natural  man  in  his  movements, 
had  been  unable  to  refrain  from  one  of  astonish- 
ment, and  had  merely  answered  Bonaparte  with  a 
"  What  does  Barras  think  of  it  ?"  The  faithful  sol- 
dier, placed  in  an  uncertain  position,  sought  his 
conscience  in  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  had 
placed  him  in  the  position  he  filled ;  unable  at  the 
time  to  meet  my  gaze,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
leave  the  matter  to  my  thoughts  about  it.  Bona- 
parte replied  to  Lefebvre :  "  Barras  is  with  us." 

On  the  15th  Brumaire,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Talley- 
rand, and  Fouche  once  more  called  upon  me ;  they 
informed  me  that  "  Bonaparte  would  have  accom- 
panied them  but  for  his  being  unwell  and  compelled 
to  keep  his  bed."  They  were  desirous  of  knowing 
my  ultimatum  in  regard  to  the  changes  demanded 
by  the  position  of  the  Directorate ;  again  did  they 
assert  that  "  what  was  needed  was  a  president.  The 
United  States  were  setting  us  an  example  and 
demonstrating  the  advantage  that  men  enjoying  a 
high  reputation  alone  presented  any  guarantee;  if 
I  persisted  in  not  undertaking  the  charge  of  a  Re- 
publican government,  no  other  than  Bonaparte,  with 
his  well-acc[uired  glory,  could  be  called  to  take  my 
place  in  this  position."  I  repeated  to  the  negotiators 
that  "  in  order  to  obtain  the  confidence  and  assent 
of  the  Republicans,  the  first  to  be  clothed  with  this 
eminent  office  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  a  ple- 
beian, and  perhaps  less  a  man  shining  and  resplen- 
dent witli  glory  than  some  worthy  citizen  who,  in  a 
less  elevated  sphere  and  possessed  of  the  necessary 
capacity,  would  above  all  things  afford  a  guarantee 
of  probity  and  virtue.     Since  you  quote  the  United 
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States  to  me,"  I  said,  "  look  at  their  first  presidents, 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed them :  they  are  not  transcendent  men  or  daz- 
zling geniuses,  but  men  of  virtue  and  character. 
These  good  men  are  in  America,  it  is  true,  support- 
ed by  the  real  customs,  by  the  Republican  atmos- 
phere of  their  country.  In  this  France  of  ours, 
placed  as  she  is  in  the  middle  of  old  Europe,  the 
virtue  of  a  president  will  have  greater  obstacles  to 
contend  with."  While  nodding  approval  of  my  re- 
marks, Joseph,  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  Real  did  not 
appear  to  me  at  all  contented ;  they  informed  me 
that  "as  Bonaparte's  health  would  probably  be  better 
on  the  following  day,  he  would  doubtless  call  upon 
me."  He  did  not  come  ;  I  learned  that  on  that  very 
day  he  had  at  his  dinner-table  Generals  Jourdan  and 
Bernadotte,  and  a  few  deputies  whom  he  wished  to 
sound.  He  sent  me  his  excuses,  begging  I  would 
receive  him  the  next  day ;  I  got  ready  for  his  visit, 
hoping  for  and  confident  of  an  explanation  which 
should  make  plain  all  things  that  each  of  us  might 
sincerely  desire.  Bonaparte  had  sent  word  to  me 
that  he  "would  come  late,  and  that  he  desired  that 
we  should  be  left  alone."  Shortly  after  eleven 
o'clock  I  was  surprised  to  hear  not  Bonaparte  but 
his  secretary  Bourrienne  announced.  The  latter, 
keeping  up  the  comedy  of  the  indisposition  of  his 
master,  informed  me  that  "  a  severe  headache  had 
compelled  the  General  to  take  to  his  bed ;  that  hej 
hoped  to  recover  from  it  very  soon,  and  to  come  and 
take  my  orders  on  the  following  day."  I  was,  I  con- 
fess, unable  to  retain  sufficient  control  of  myself  to 
display  the  sharpness  which  is  said  to  be  the  clever- 
est of  all — that  which  consists  in  pretending  to  be 
IV-5 
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the  dupe  of  the  sharpness  of  others.  I  said  to  Bour- 
rienne,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  which  could  not  be 
mistaken, "that  I  did  not  believe  in  the  indisposition 
of  his  master ;  that,  moreover,  I  would  find  out  and 
give  news  about  him  ere  forty-eight  hours  had  gone 
past."  All  the  information  in  my  possession  went 
to  show  that  the  2  2d  was  the  day  on  which  matters 
were  to  come  to  a  head.  The  words  which  escaped 
me  may  have  caused  the  day  for  the  execution  of 
the  plot  to  be  anticipated. 

Surrounded  as  it  had  too  long  been  my  misfortune 
to  be  since  my  advent  to  power,  I  was  receiving  in 
regard  to  the  events  in  preparation  information  re- 
lating to  pretended  confidences  of  the  conspirators. 
What  they  had  allowed  to  appear  was  a  design  of  a 
change  of  persons,  but  not  at  all  of  a  change  of 
things ;  they  did  not  refer  to  even  a  modification  of 
existing  institutions,  although  Bonaparte  had  two 
years  previously  let  this  idea  come  to  the  surface  in 
his  speech  to  the  Directorate  on  his  return  from  the 
Army  of  Italy.  I  here  subjoin,  as  a  proof  of  the 
divergence  and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  of  the  confusion 
of  men's  minds  at  the  time,  a  few  of  the  warnings 
which  reached  me  from  various  cjuarters : 

Letter  froji  the  Deputy  Talot. 

As  I  am  unable,  my  dear  Director,  to  get  access  to  you,  I  shall 
faithfully  enlighten  you  as  to  public  opinion  in  Paris,  and  inform 
you  of  what  gives  joy  to  some,  while  it  depresses  others. 

The  nobles  and  the  Royalist  bourgeois,  who  two  years  ago 
vomited  all  the  shocking  things  imaginable  against  you,  affect 
to-day,  in  their  gatherings,  in  their  walks  abroad,  whenever  they 
think  they  will  be  heard,  to  place  you  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
glory,  to  look  upon  you  as  their  firmest  mainsta)',  and  loudly  to 
proclaim  that  the  opinion  of  honest  people  is  with  you  ;  that  you 
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are  an  honest  man  ;  that  your  true  character  has  not  been  known 
until  to-day;  that  if  on  the  13th  Vende'miaire  and  on  other  occa- 
sions you  acted  as  you  did,  it  was  because  you  were  carried 
away  by  the  whirlpools  of  the  Revolution,  directed  by  wicked 
and  rascally  men ;  that  at  present  you  are  truly  playing  a  great 
part ;  and  that  if  the  question  came  up  of  appointing  you  pro- 
tector, or  etc.,  of  France,  they  would  all  signify  their  assent  with 
pleasure.  They  give  it  to  be  understood,  either  by  the  joy  which 
they  affect  or  by  their  equivocal  utterances,  that  something  is 
to  happen  ere  long,  and  that  the  Republicans  will  be  brought 
to  their  senses,  for  the  reason  that  you  are  opposed  to  them. 

The  true  friends  of  the  Fatherland,  who  are  yours,  fear  that 
)-our  life  is  in  jeopardy,  and  are  deeply  affected  at  the  praises 
uttered  about  you.  They  do  not  conceal  from  themselves  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Commonweal  are  unable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing except  by  destroying  you,  or  by  succeeding,  if  it  lies  with- 
in their  power,  in  robbing  you  of  the  trust  placed  in  you  by  the 
friends  of  the  Republic,  a  trust  to  which  you  have  so  many 
claims ;  then  they  would  be  sure  of  victory,  because  all  would 
unite  against  you. 

For  the  past  few  days  one  no  longer  sees  patriots  isolated  ; 
they  meet  and  say  to  each  other  :  "  It  is  absolutely  resolved 
upon  to  get  rid  of  Barras  ;  they  pet  him  in  order  to  be  better 
able  to  strangle  him.  He  should  beware  of  his  enemies ;  they 
have  been  unable  to  vanquish  him,  either  by  calumny  or  other- 
wise, and  now  they  seek  to  get  rid  of  him  under  the  garb  of 
friendship.  Barras  should  rally  to  his  colleagues,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  and  together  they  should  thwart  this  abomina- 
ble plot." 

A  sort  of  anxiety  or  fear  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  faces  of  al- 
most everybody.  Trade  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  some  days ; 
no  one  dares  embark  on  any  venture,  or  do  anything;  people 
are  saying  to  each  other  :  "  Where  do  we  stand  ?  I  dare  not 
undertake  anything,  as  I  do  not  know  the  turn  affairs  may  take; 
it  is  said  that  a  fresh  cou/>  is  being  meditated." 

Kfete  is  announced  for  the  next  dccadi ;  it  is  said  that  Bona- 
parte and  the  Directorate  are  invited  to  it ;  your  friends  cannot 
advise  you  to  be  present,  Barras.  I  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to 
appreciate  this  warning. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Director,  if  I  address  you  with 
the  frankness  which  is  known  to  you  ;  friendship  alone  dictates 
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my  step,  and  I  venture  to  flatter  myself  that  you  do  not  doubt 
the  lively  interest  which  I  take  in  everything  concerning  you; 
you  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  my  character. 


I  do  not  know  whether  you  believed  in  the  warning  I  sent 
you  about  a  month  ago. 

I  now  repeat  to  you  :  certain  people  have  made  up  their 
mind,  and  for  some  time  past.  They  are  merely  hesitating  as 
to  whether  they  will  act  at  once  on  the  offensive,  or  dissemble 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  They  are  determined,  in  the 
latter  case,  to  play  all  kinds  of  parts  in  order  to  better  de- 
ceive you. 

Bear  in  mind  what  you  already  know — to  wit,  that  the  most 
daring  are  always  in  the  right.  The  day  after  drinking  is  always 
a  sad  one. 

Do  not  reckon  too  greatly  on  forces  at  a  distance,  but  rather 
on  those  at  hand. 

If  public  opinion  carries  any  weight,  you  cannot  find  a  better 
moment.  

The  Due  de  Guise  was  duly  warned  that  he  was  to  be  assas- 
sinated at  the  Etats  de  Blois  ;  he  showed  courageous  contempt 
for  the  warning  ;  he  did  wrong.  A  terrible  plot  is  being  formed 
against  Barras  ;  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  Merlin,  and  Company  are  at 
the  head  of  it ;  the  partisans  of  the  Constitution  of  '93  are  be- 
stirring themselves  : 

"  ffe  dormientibiis  in  margine  gtirgitis  !" 


Secret  Bulletin. 

llth  Brumaire,    Year   VI  11. 

The  secret  committees  of  deputies  of  the  Opposition  are 
multiplying  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advances  they  claim  to  have  made.  One  on  which 
they  most  pride  themselves  is  that  the  Director  Barras  has  fallen 
into  their  trap  ;  they  say  that  this  was  necessary  for  the  success 
of  their  projects,  but  that  they  will  be  careful  to  render  hira  such 
justice  as  is  his  due  when  they  shall  no  longer  need  him. 

They  also  congratulate  themselves  on  having  been  able  to 
separate  his  cause  from  that  of  the  Director  Sieyfes,  although 
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they  bear  both  of  them  an  equal  hatred,  as  will  be  shown  in  due 
time. 

The  deputies  of  the  Opposition  say,  in  regard  to  the  dinner 
of  the  13th,  nothing  but  what  is  already  known  ;  but  they  have 
said  also  that  the  interview  which  they  had  had,  had  borne  the 
result  they  expected  ;  that  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  carry 
the  intrigue  to  the  end,  to  do  yet  more  work,  and  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  They  say  that  Bonaparte  is  favorably  disposed 
towards  them  ;  that  he  would  oppose  any  treaty  of  peace  havin"- 
for  its  object  the  surrender  of  any  of  the  conquered  countries  ; 
that  on  the  contrary,  it  entered  into  his  views  to  reconquer  Italy 
and  to  re-establish  the  Roman,  Cisalpine,  and  Neapolitan  Re- 
publics, besides  establishing  a  republic  in  Piedmont. 

The  deputies  of  the  Opposition  are  indefatigable,  and  are 
laboring  unremittingly  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  means 
of  attack  and  defence  in  regard  to  the  impending  affair;  they 
say:  "We  have  Bonaparte,  but  the  essential  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  that  events  should  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  democ- 
racy, and  that  we  should  know  how  to  dissemble  to  the  last ; 
once  the  affair  set  going  and  the  patriots  astir,  Bonaparte  must 
needs  view  things  as  we  do  and  let  himself  be  swept  along  by 
the  torrent  ;  besides,  he  is  working  only  for  glory  and  to  make 
his  name  pass  down  to  the  remotest  posterity.  Well,  then,  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  will  open 
to  him  a  career  more  brilliant  than  any  other,  and  he  will  gather 
as  many  laurels  as  he  can  wish  for.  Our  hardest  and  most 
troublesome  task  is  to  throw  him  off  the  scent,  and  not  to  wound 
his  self-love  ;  but  for  this  danger,  all  would  be  over  by  this  time  ; 
but  it  requires  supernatural  skill  to  make  a  man  possessed  of 
so  penetrating  a  mind  fall  into  the  trap.  Although  a  Repub- 
lican, he  will  have  none  of  democracy ;  but  when  once  we  have 
him  safe,  he  will  have  to  do  like  the  rest. 

The  deputy  Fabre  de  I'Aude,  who  had  already 
shown  me  so  much  obsequiousness,  never  ceased 
petitioning  me  on  behalf  of  himself  or  his  own. 
This  father  of  twelve  or  thirteen  children,  which 
numerous  progeny  have  furnished  him  in  the  course 
of  his  career  with  the  pretext  for  so  many  base  acts, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  for  them,  was 
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perhaps  making  light  of  his  interests  in  order  to 
conceal  his  policy,  or,  feeding  with  an  equal  appe- 
tite from  several  cribs,  made  all  his  political  combi- 
nations and  interested  speculations  march  abreast. 

Paris,  i6^//  Brumaire,  Year  VIII. 

Fahre  de  FAude,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the 
Director  Barras. 

Citizen  Director, 

I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  request  preferred  by 
me  some  time  back  on  behalf  of  my  son-in-law  Francis,  who 
begs  for  active  employment  as  commissary  of  war.  You  then 
promised  him  your  support,  adding  that  you  would  recommend 
him  to  your  colleagues  at  the  time  of  the  new  organization.  He 
was,  in  days  gone  by,  included  in  the  reforms  carried  out  by 
Aubry.  He  comes  back  with  the  best  testimonials,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  preceding  Ministers  must  have  mentioned  him  in  their 
reports. 

I  am  not  rich,  while  burdened  with  a  numerous  family ;  my 
son-in-law  is  very  poor,  and  his  wife,  who  is  only  sixteen,  has 
just  presented  him  with  a  first  child.  You  must  see,  citizen 
Director,  how  much  I  have  it  at  heart  to  secure  a  position  and 
means  of  existence  for  my  son-in-law.  I  reckon  on  your  kind 
favors  and  on  your  promise.  I  shall  never  forget  so  great  a 
service. 

Greeting  and  fraternity.  Fabre. 

Continuing,  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  to  make 
sure,  by  every  possible  investigation,  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  Bonaparte  invited  Bernadotte  to 
dine  at  the  Rue  Chantereine  on  the  i6th  Brumaire. 
Jourdan  and  Moreau  were  there,  together  with  Tal- 
leyrand, Volney,  Rcederer,  and  the  cortege  of  civil- 
ians and  alleged  savants  with  whom  it  was  Bona- 
parte's policy  to  surround  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  serve  as  supports  to  him  against 
the  military  men  who  were  not  savants,  while  im- 
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posing  on  these  same  savants  by  the  military  pres- 
tige. The  conversation  turned  on  war,  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  wishing  to  do  honor  to  the  French  Fabius, 
Moreau,  by  crossing  swords  with  Bonaparte,  re- 
marked, alluding  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  that  "  it 
was  generally  harder  to  preserve  than  to  invade." 
Bonaparte  took  good  care  not  to  follow  up  the  discus- 
sion to  which  this  maxim  led  ;  he  at  once  directed 
the  conversation  to  the  affairs  of  the  West,  where 
the  Vendeans  still  dared  to  show  their  heads  ;  it 
was  a  way  of  leading  up  to  the  following  jocular 
remark  addressed  to  Bernadotte,  while  looking  at 
Talleyrand  :  "  Well,  then,  you  see  in  General  Ber- 
nadotte a  Chouan."  Bernadotte  replied,  without 
taking  offence :  "  The  day  before  yesterday.  General, 
you  charged  me  with  being  a  Jacobin  ;  according 
to  you  I  am  to-day  a  Chouan  :  this  is  not  very  con- 
sistent." Thereupon  Bernadotte  withdrew,  just  as 
a  large  number  of  guests  were  flocking  in. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Bernadotte's  rather  cut- 
ting replies,  which  did  not  leave  Bonaparte  any  hope 
of  having  him  on  his  side,  may  have  delayed  the 
movement  twenty-four  hours.  Others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  17th  Brumaire  falling  on  a  Friday, 
Bonaparte,  out  of  superstition,  postponed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project  to  the  i8th.  As  for  me,  in  re- 
gard to  what  has  been  believed  of  Bonaparte's  su- 
perstitions, I  have  never  seen  in  them  aught  but  an 
additional  artifice  used  to  deceive  those  who  went 
so  far  as  to  believe  that  he  himself  believed  in  any- 
thing. It  has  entered  into  Bonaparte's  calculations 
to  appear  superstitious  occasionally,  in  order  to  im- 
pose upon  those  who  might  be  really  so;  but  he 
himself  never  was  so  to  such  an  extent  that  any  of 
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his  actions  could  be  traced  to  tliis  motive.  Berna- 
dotte  immediately  sent  us  word  of  what  had  just 
taken  place  at  the  Rue  Chantereine. 

Still,  the  most  direct  avowal  which  I  received  on 
this  occasion  was  from  Saliceti.  He  called  on  me 
on  the  15th,  and  without  disclosing  to  me  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  what  was  being  planned,  and  which  he 
assured  me  was  being  concealed  from  him,  he  said 
to  me  :  "  There  is  no  one  you  have  so  good  a  cause 
to  fear  as  the  man  who  has  fled  from  Egypt ;  he  is 
bound  to  vindicate  his  desertion  by  a  crime.  I  have 
known  him  and  all  his  brothers  since  their  child- 
hood, for  Joseph  received  wages  from  me,  literally  as 
my  major-domo,  and  waited  ujDon  me  at  table.  I  have 
known  Bonaparte  since  the  day  of  his  birth.  I  have 
supported  him,  advanced  his  interests,  defended  him, 
as  you  are  aware,  before  and  since  the  9th  Thermi- 
dor,  and  previous  to  the  13th  Vendemiaire.  I  know 
him  through  and  through ;  he  is  a  perfect  knave;  he 
is  a  machinator,  a  conspirator,  an  atheist ;  he  is  all 
that  is  bad  in  this  world.  Add  to  this  that  he  is  a 
Corsican  to  the  core  ;  yes,  I  say  so  because  I  know 
all  that  that  quality  implies  :  if  we  do  not  kill  him,  he 
will  kill  us.     The  choice  rests  with  us." 

"  How  is  it,"  exclaim  those  who  still  have  liberty 
at  heart,  "  that  you  have  not  devoted  your  attention 
to  forestalling  the  conspiracy  which  is  about  to  break 
forth  .''  What  are  the  scruples  restraining  you .'' 
Where  is  your  courage,  Barras  ?  Are  you  forgetful 
of  your  past  exploits.?  Are  you  no  longer  the  man 
of  the  9th  Thermidor,  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  of 
the  iSth  Fructidor?  You  still  have  the  authority,  if 
only  you  have  the  will,  to  lay  hands  on  these  con- 
spirators, to  banish  them  at  the  least,  and  to  send 
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them  to  join  those  who  less  than  they  have  deserved 
such  a  fate." 

Ahhough  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  of  the  Father- 
land was  undoubtedly  the  internal  enemy  which  it 
nourished  in  its  bosom,  and  whose  dream  was  noth- 
ing less  than  the  destruction  of  the  laws,  the  Di- 
rectorate, albeit  victorious  in  Holland  and  in  Swit- 
zerland, had  matters  sufficiently  important  to  divert 
its  mind  from  machinations  closer  at  hand.  The 
chouannerie  was  once  more  a  source  of  much  trouble 
to  us,  and  was  intercepting  communications ;  it  was 
nearing  Paris,  and  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Republic.  The  Directorate  had,  it  is  true,  taken 
some  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion. 
The  Minister  of  War,  Bernadotte,  had  established  in 
this  direction  a  zone  of  defence,  not  to  say  a  verita- 
ble rampart.  General  Guidal  had  been  sent  in  the 
direction  of  Alen9on,  where  the  Comte  de  Frotte 
was  actively  bestirring  himself.  This  Vendean  was 
not  a  double-faced  man,  capable  of  treachery,  like 
Bourmont  and  Company ;  these,  -every  time  they 
made  a  show  of  rushing  to  arms,  simultaneously  en- 
tered into  negotiations,  the  issue  of  which  was  al- 
ways decided  according  to  their  material  interests. 
M.  de  Frotte  was  an  upright  and  intrepid  man,  whose 
shrewdness  extended  only  to  war,  which  he  waged 
with  as  much  skill  as  courage.  Having  several  times 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  won  substantial  ad- 
vantages owing  to  his  personal  endeavors  on  several 
points,  Frotte  had  always  seen  his  successes  dissi- 
pated by  the  weakness  and  defection  of  the  men  of 
his  party  who  ought  to  have  supported  him — such  as 
Bourmont,  whom  we  have  already  seen,  when  opposed 
to  General  Hoche,  surrender  to  the  Republic,  then 
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eo  to  England  in  order  to  raise  funds,  then  return  to 
France  to  run  through  them  and  once  more  betray 
her  plans  against  us,  then  return  to  England  in  order 
to  inform  her  of  our  defensive  resources  against  that 
country.  Frotte,  seeing  in  the  Minister  of  War, 
Bernadotte,  a  Minister  really  alert  and  resolute,  who 
was  not  going  to  tolerate  any  further  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  chouannerie,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
press  it  hard — Frotte,  after  having  once  more  raised 
his  standard,  determined  on  surrendering  to  the  Re- 
public, in  order  to  obtain  better  terms  of  peace.  He 
had  let  me  know  that  he  was  sincerely  resigned  to 
the  existing  order  of  things.  The  fresh  victories 
won  in  Holland  and  Switzerland,  the  good  adminis- 
tration, and  the  strong  impulse  given  to  the  war  by 
Bernadotte,  made  the  state  of  the  Republic  appear 
imposing  to  Royalists,  while  most  reassuring  to  Re- 
publicans. I  was  quite  surprised  when  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  division  of  the  Orne,  trans- 
mitting to  the  Directorate  the  latest  insurrectionary 
attempts  of  Frotte,  and  announcing  that  this  Ven- 
dean  was  resigned  to  lower  his  arms  to  those  of  the 
Republic,  or  rather  to  surrender  them  definitively, 
informed  me  that  he  had  it  from  Frotte  that  "  the 
Vendean  had  received  from  Paris  propositions  of 
reciprocal  assistance  and  harmonious  intercourse 
against  the  Directorate,  if  he  were  desirous  of  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  on  this  point — with  whom .? 
Will  it  be  believed  t — with  Bonaparte  himself,  who, 
back  from  Egypt,  and  no  longer  willing  to  remain 
obedient  to  the  authority  of  the  Directorate,  sought 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the  Vendean  party, 
in  order  to  overthrow  the  Republic." 

This  dual  conduct  of  Bonaparte  ought  not  to  have 
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surprised  those  who,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  it 
was  consistent  with  that  of  the  man  who  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire  was  in  negotiation  with  the  rebeUious 
"  sections,"  and  was  offering  to  take  service  against 
the  Convention,  a  few  moments  before  sweeping 
them  away  with  the  cannon  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire. 
When  sending  me  this  information  through  Guidal, 
M.  de  Frotte  caused  me  to  be  told  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  that  "  he  treated  with  contempt  and  re- 
jected all  connivance  with  traitors  like  the  Corsican, 
whose  propositions  had  been  communicated  to  him; 
that  he  (Frotte)  intended  to  treat  with  the  Director- 
ate through  me  alone." 

But  who  can  assign  limits  to  Bonaparte's  treach- 
ery in  every  matter  ?  Against  whom  did  he  har- 
bor the  greater  orruds;e  at  that  time  —  asjainst  the 
Directorate  or  against  M.  de  Frotte  ?  At  whom 
were  his  premeditated  combinations  more  positively 
aimed  ?  Doubtless,  everything  he  suspected  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition  became  at  once 
the  object  of  his  hatred,  which,  however,  left  him 
master  of  his  calculations  sufficiently  to  give  the 
preference  in  the  first  instance  to  the  one  who  could 
rid  him  of  the  other,  reserving  to  himself  afterwards 
the  disposition  of  the  survivor. 

In  the  meantime  Mme.  Bonaparte,  whose  share 
in  the  affair  was  playing  the  spy  on  the  Direc- 
torate, concealed  her  applications  to  me  under  the 
pretext  of  fidelity  to  her  old  liaison,  and  her  de- 
tective work  was  exercised  not  only  on  me  but  on 
my  aides-de-camp,  with  whom  the  familiarity  of  her 
manners  gave  her  the  right  to  proceed  by  way  of 
questions ;  but,  as  I  and  my  friends  had  got  on  the 
track    of    this    interested    questioning,   and   as   she 
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often  saw  herself  thwarted,  she  adopted  the  course 
of  deriving  additional  strength  from  the  intimacy 
which  the  easy-going  nature  of  Gohier  furnished 
her  the  means  of  forming  with  his  wife,  and,  in 
order  to  deceive  everybody  at  once,  she  would  say 
to  Mme.  Gohier:  "  My  intimacy  with  you  will  con- 
stitute a  reply  to  every  calumny."  Soon  will  be 
seen  the  benefit  which  Mme.  Bonaparte  had  calcu- 
lated upon  deriving  from  Mme.  Gohier  on  the  day 
of  a  great  crisis. 

The  outrage  meditated  against  the  national  rep- 
resentative and  the  Directorate  was  one  difficult 
to  execute  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  where  all 
the  constitutional  authorities  had  their  seat  and 
exercised  their  rights — in  that  very  seat  from  which 
they  controlled  the  police,  and  wherein  no  stranger 
could  penetrate  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
punishment  of  the  law.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  displace  the  political  bodies  upon  which  and 
through  which  it  was  sought  to  act.  A  stage  was 
required  where  there  should  be  neither  tribunes, 
public,  nor  national  guard ;  for  the  civic  guard 
might  with  one  common  accord  have  lent  assist- 
ance to  those  who  had  the  law  on  their  side  against 
the  iniquitous  aggressors.  It  was  in  remembrance 
of  the  violent  deeds  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  order 
to  protect  the  national  legislature  against  those  of 
which  it  might  once  more  be  the  victim,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Year  III.  had  empowered  the 
Council  of  Ancients  to  remove  the  legislative  body 
outside  of  Paris.  This  admirable  foresight  of  the 
legislators  of  the  Year  III.  is  about  to  become  a 
treacherous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors, to  deprive  the  legislature  of  its  own  ground. 
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to  remove  it  violently  out  of  Paris,  and  to  intrust 
General  Bonaparte  with  this  removal.  Such  is  the 
idea,  akin  to  genius,  which  is  to  preside  over  the 
conspiracy.  This  having  been  fully  agreed  upon 
with  Sieyes,  it  has  been  believed  that  the  execu- 
tion had  been  fixed  for  the  i8th  Brumaire,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  date  between  that  and  the  i8th 
Fructidor. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  execution,  a  secret  ren- 
dezvous was  made  for  the  forenoon  of  the  i6th 
Brumaire,  at  the  house  of  Lemercier,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Council  of  Ancients.  The  principal 
conspirators  were  Lucien  Bonaparte,  President  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Regnier, 
Courtois,  Cabanis,  Villetard,  Cornet,  Fargues,  Chazal, 
Vimar,  Fregeville,  Goupil,  Herwin,  Cornudet,  Rous- 
seau, Le  Harry,  Delecloy,  etc.  It  was  at  this  satanic 
gathering  that  it  was  settled  that  the  Councils  and 
the  Directorate  should  be  suddenly  transferred  to 
Saint-Cloud,  and  that  the  transfer  should  be  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  of  the  inspcctctirs  in  the 
Council  of  Ancients. 

The  Council  of  Ancients  was  to  be  convoked 
for  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  the 
Five  Hundred  for  eleven.  Thus  the  decree  of 
transfer  was  to  be  rendered  before  the  Five  Hun- 
dred should  be  in  session;  and  as  all  deliberation 
was  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  decree  closed  the  tribune  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  and  an  embarrassing  debate  was  thus 
avoided. 

In  order  to  have  at  hand  a  body  of  troops  to 
assist  in  the  execution  without  giving  the  alarm  to 
the  Directorate,  which   might  prevent  their  assem- 
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bling,  a  review  was  ordered  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  Lefebvre,  who  did  not  even  suspect  its  object. 

Bonaparte  was  to  be  present  at  it  as  a  military 
amateur  to  whom  this  compHment  was  paid.  But 
in  the  combination  of  the  conspirators,  so  artisti- 
cally devised,  the  parts  changed  on  the  stage  itself. 
Bonaparte  received  the  command  of  the  17th  divi- 
sion, taking  Lefebvre's  place,  thus  becoming  the 
manager-in-chief  commanding  the  whole  action,  of 
which  it  was  believed  he  was  only  to  be  a  spectator. 

The  decree  of  transfer  agreed  upon,  it  was  de- 
cided that,  in  order  to  give  it  the  semblance  of  an 
actual  decree,  a  convocation  should  take  place  of 
those  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  who,  by 
a  thoroughly  devoted  complicity,  were  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  measure  about  to  be  proposed  to 
them.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  committee  of 
the  ifispcctciirs,  presided  over  by  Cornet,  met  during 
the  night,  being  careful  to  close  the  shutters  and 
draw  the  blinds,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  public 
the  work  that  was  going  on  in  their  offices.  The 
inspectcurs,  having  considered  the  degree  of  reliance 
they  could  jDlace  on  each  member  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  arranged  to  distribute  the  letters  of  con- 
vocation at  different  hours,  taking  into  account  the 
valuation  set  upon  the  sentiments  of  each  one  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed — in  other  words, 
in  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  they  might  be 
trusted  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  plot. 
After  having  coolly  studied  and  decided  upon  the 
individual  distinctions  to  be  made,  the  inspecteurs 
excepted  from  the  convocation  from  sixty  to  eighty 
members  whose  daring — that  is  to  say,  jDrobity — 
was  feared. 
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The  author  of  the  convocation,  Cornet,  is  under 
the  impression  that,  on  seeing  his  manoeuvre  com- 
pleted by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  made  a 
speech,  which,  in  the  history  which  he  subsequently 
wrote  of  the  affair,  he  has  had  the  modesty  to  style 
"  energetic  "  and  even  "  eloquent";  in  this  speech  he 
retraced  what  he  called  "  the  dangers  of  the  Father- 
land and  the  necessity  of  saving  it."  In  order  to 
save  it,  the  Council  of  Ancients,  by  virtue  of  Articles 
102,  103,  and  104  of  the  Constitution,  should  take 
upon  itself  to  decree  the  transfer  of  the  corps  le- 
gislatif  to  Saint-Cloud ;  it  should  intrust  General 
Bonaparte  with  the  execution  of  the  decree  and  with 
all  measures  necessary  to  insure  the  security  of  the 
national  representation.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  Council  of  Ancients  was  to  place  under  Bona- 
parte's orders,  as  commander  of  the  17th  division,  the 
Guard  of  the  corps  ligislatif,  the  stationary  National 
Guard,  the  troops  of  the  line  then  in  the  municipal- 
ity of  Paris,  in  the  constitutional  arrondis semen t,  and 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  1 7th  division.  All 
these  corps  were  to  be  required  to  recognize  General 
Bonaparte  as  their  commander,  and  give  him  every 
assistance.  The  Council  of  the  Ancients  was  more- 
over to  summon  General  Bonaparte  into  its  pres- 
ence, to  receive  a  copy  of  the  decree,  take  the  oath, 
and  concert  with  committees  of  inspecteiirs  of  both 
Councils.  The  president  Cornet  also  proposes  that 
the  decree  shall  be  conveyed  by  a  messenger  to  the 
Directorate,  that  it  shall  be  printed  at  once  and  pro- 
mulo-ated  in  all  the  municipalities  of  the  Republic 
by  special  messengers.  Cornet  was  indorsed  by 
Regnier,  since  Chief-Justice,  and  Due  de  Massa,who 
there  and  then  gave  pledges  to  the  man  whose  ele- 
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vation  was  subsequently  to  reward  his  treasonable 
and  base  acts.  All  this  succeeded  wonderfully,  has 
since  said  the  "  citizen  Cornet,"  become  "  Count 
Cornet  "  and  cynical  historian  of  his  own  handiwork. 

According  to  the  agreement  arrived  at,  Bonaparte 
has  gathered  at  as  early  an  hour  as  seven  in  the 
morning,  in  his  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine  (re- 
cently named  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  because  of  its  il- 
lustrious resident),  all  the  generals  on  whom  he  can 
depend.  Most  of  them  are  under  the  belief  that  they 
are  simply  invited  to  breakfast.  Bonaparte  has  ex- 
tended the  same  invitation  to  all  the  adjutants  of  the 
National  Guard  ;  all  are  present  in  full  uniform.  He 
is  waiting  in  his  private  study  for  the  decree  of  the 
Ancients. 

His  wife  Josephine,  who  had  so  far  shown  her 
ability  in  the  matter  of  intrigue  in  secondary  details 
only,  is  now  about  to  develop  herself  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  has  been  seen  how  she  had  trained  her 
guns  beforehand  on  Mme.  Gohier ;  already  begin- 
ning to  play  the  part  assigned  to  her  by  Bonaparte, 
she  had  been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  inducing 
the  president  Gohier  and  his  wife  to  breakfast  with 
her  at  eight  o'clock.  This  was  a  way  of  taking  pos- 
session of  our  president,  and  thus  beginning  the  dis- 
organization of  the  Directorate.  A  kind  of  instinct 
having  caused  Gohier  to  decline  this  singularly  early 
invitation,  Mme.  Gohier  came  alone.  Bonaparte, 
greatly  put  out  at  seeing  the  president  Gohier  es- 
cape him,  tried  to  make  his  wife  write  to  him,  in 
order  to  draw  him  into  the  trap  ;  but  she  declined  to 
co-operate  to  this  machination,  and,  in  lieu  of  invit- 
ing her  husband  to  come,  she  wrote  to  him  on  the 
contrary  that  he  had  done  quite  right  in  not  leav- 
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ing  the  Directorate,  as  everything  went  to  show  that 
extraordinary  preparations  were  being  made  against 
it.  Mme.  Bonaparte  sought  to  detain  Mme.  Gohier, 
who  was  asking  permission  to  withdraw ;  she  told 
her  cunningly  that  by  sending  the  letter  of  invita- 
tion by  her  son  at  midnight  she  had  shown  the  im- 
portance she  attached  to  having  her;  that  it  was  a 
question  of  the  highest  interest  to  her,  because  it 
was  Bonaparte's  intention  that  Gohier  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  new  government  about  to  be 
established ;  that  on  rejoining  her  husband  she  should 
urge  him  to  ponder  well  over  the  wish  she  was  au- 
thorized to  express  to  him.  The  influence  which 
Sieyes  might  throw  in  the  scale  in  regard  to  events 
in  preparation  depended  greatly  on  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  president  Gohier.  Mme.  Bonaparte  add- 
ed that  "by  this  time  I  had  probably  tendered  my 
resignation,  for  every  means,  even  force,  were  to  be 
resorted  to  against  me  did  I  refuse  to  do  so." 

Mme.  Gohier  was  about  to  leave  the  Chantereine 
house,  when  she  saw  Bernadotte,  brought  thither  by 
Joseph,  enter  it.  The  latter,  continuing  to  fill  the 
mission  long  since  imposed  on  him  of  watching 
Bernadotte  and  being  responsible  for  him,  as  he 
was  wont  to  say  to  the  General,  had  called  Berna- 
dotte from  his  bed,  and  had  brought  him  without 
delay  to  see  his  brother,  under  the  plea  of  urgent 
business.  Bernadotte  was  somewhat  surprised  on 
seeino-  the  military  apparatus  which  filled  the  kind 
of  court-yard  leading  from  the  Rue  Chantereine  to 
Bonaparte's  house.  OfScers  and  soldiers  seemed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  effervescence  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  wine.  Joseph  led  Bernadotte  into  the 
study,  where  Bonaparte,  his  aide-de-camp  Lemarois, 
IV— 6 
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and  General  Lefebvre  were  assembled.  These  two 
were  standing.  For  a  moment  Bernadotte  thought 
Lefebvre  a  prisoner;  he  at  once  took  a  chair,  mak- 
ing sign  to  Lefebvre,  who  was  hesitating,  to  do  like- 
wise. A  glance  from  Bonaparte  reassured  him,  and 
he  sat  down  respectfully,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Bo- 
naparte. Bonaparte  thereupon  said  to  Bernadotte : 
"  How  is  this  ?  You  are  not  in  uniform."  On  Ber- 
nadotte replying,  "  I  am  not  on  duty,"  Bonaparte  re- 
sumed, "  You  shall  be  in  an  instant."  "  I  do  not 
think  so,"  answered  Bernadotte.  Bonaparte  rose, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  an  adjoining 
room.  "  The  Directorate  is  governing  badly,"  he 
said  ;  "  it  would  destroy  the  Republic  if  we  did  not 
take  care.  The  Council  of  Ancients  has  appointed 
me  commander  of  Paris,  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
of  all  the  troops  of  the  division  ;  go  and  put  on  your 
uniform;  you  will  join  me  at  the  Tuileries,  whither 
I  am  just  going."  On  Bernadotte's  refusing,  "You 
perhaps  believe,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  that  you  can 
reckon  on  Moreau,  Macdonald,  Beurnonville,  and  a 
few  other  generals  ?  They  will  come  to  me,  for 
they  are  here  already,  and  have  been  waiting  some 
time  for  me  in  my  antechamber."  Speaking  volubly, 
he  named  some  thirty  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients  whom  Bernadotte  had  believed  faithful 
friends  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  IIL  "  You 
do  not  know  men,"  he  added  ;  "  they  promise  much 
and  perform  little."  On  Bernadotte's  persisting  in 
his  refusal  to  co-operate  to  the  overthrowinsf  of  a 
constitution  which  had  cost  a  million  men  their  lives, 
Bonaparte  remarked:  "In  that  case,  you  shall  re- 
main here  until  I  receive  the  decree  of  the  Ancients." 
The  idea  of  seeing  himself   made  a   prisoner  in 
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such  a  fashion  exasperated  Bernadotte,  who  furi- 
ously exclaimed :  "  I  may  be  killed,  but  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  detained  against  his  will."  While  uttering 
these  words  he  brandished  in  a  lively  way  a  sword- 
cane  he  held,  and  his  gesture  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  was  about  to  use  it  in  such  an  ambuscade. 
Bonaparte  was  not  Ceesar  threatening  Metellus  nor 
strong  enough  to  tell  him :  "  It  is  as  easy  for  me  to 
kill  him  as  to  say  it."  With  all  his  audacity,  Bona- 
parte never  had  the  kind  of  firmness  required  for 
holding  his  own  in  a  personal  contest,  when  he  did 
not  have  the  strength  of  others  at  his  call.  He  act- 
ually trembled  when  Bernadotte  exclaimed,  with  his 
voice  of  old  drill-sergeant  really  resounding  :  "  And  1 
too  have  shown  what  I  am  made  of  in  the  service  of 
the  Republic.  I  have  the  right  to  defend  against 
another  my  share  of  military  honor !"  Bonaparte,  at 
once  changing  front,  and  with  his  caressing  supple- 
ness, protested  to  Bernadotte  that  he  was  "  entirely 
free;  that  never  had  it  entered  his  head  to  detain 
him ;  that  he  respected  him  as  much  as  he  loved 
him ;  that  he  had  always  loved  him,  even  when,  a 
few  days  ago,  he  called  him  his  Chouan  of  the  Army 
of  Italy.  All  I  ask  of  you.  General  Bernadotte," 
he  said  to  him,  with  still  more  affability  and  with  a 
smile,  "  is  that  you  should  pledge  me  your  word  of 
honor  that  you  will  not  undertake  anything  against 
mer  (This  word  "  me  "  already  rose  to  his  lips,  and 
it  was  truly  the  expression  of  his  egotistical  thoughts, 
to  be  so  frightfully  developed  in  the  future.  This 
language  of  "word  of  honor"  is  one  that  military 
men  consider  themselves  most  entitled  to  use,  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  to  it  or  eluding  certain  diffi- 
culties of  their  position  whence  they  could  less  read- 
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ily  extricate  themselves  without  this  evasion.)  Ber- 
nadotte  answered :  "  Yes,  as  citizen,  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  not  to  act."  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  distinction  of  citizen  here  made  by  Ber- 
nadotte  on  an  occasion  when,  if  it  were  a  question 
of  being  and  showing  one's  self  to  be  anj'thing,  it 
was  assuredly  to  be  a  citizen  ;  this  very  quality  con- 
ferred the  greatest  rights,  just  as  it  imposed  resist- 
ance as  a  duty. 

Animated  by  a  sentiment  probably  far  different 
from  that  of  the  man  who  has  recalled  these  facts 
to  us,  Bonaparte  was  greatly  astonished  ;  but,  un- 
easy as  to  what  Bernadotte  might  mean  by  the  ex- 
pression "as  citizen,"  he  inquired:  "What  do  you 
mean?"  "  I  mean  that  I  shall  not  sfo  into  the  bar- 
racks  and  public  places  to  work  on  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  people ;  but  should  the  corJ>s 
ligislatif  or  the  Directorate  give  me  the  order  to 
defend  them,  and  intrust  me  with  the  command  of 
their  Guard — "  "  Oh,  I  feel  quite  easy  on  that 
score,"  replied  Bonaparte ;  "  they  will  not  employ 
you;  they  dread  your  ambition  more  than  mine;  as 
for  myself,  I  feel  sure  of  having  no  other  than  that 
of  saving  the  Republic.  I  wish  to  go  into  retire- 
ment at  Rlalmaison  with  a  few  friends." 

While  carrying  on  this  conversation  Bernadotte 
was  making  his  way  towards  the  door,  and  Bona- 
parte, far  from  seeking  to  detain  him,  seemed  to  be 
showing  him  out  with  the  pleasure  of  getting  rid  of 
a  man  whom  one  fears  physically.  He  nevertheless 
said  to  Joseph,  in  an  agitated  tone:  "Accompany 
him."  As  he  went  away  Bernadotte  passed  through 
a  crowd  of  generals  who  already  filled  the  court-yard 
and  a  portion   of  the   street,  for   it  is   indeed  true 
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that  already,  as  Bonaparte  had  stated  it  to  be  the 
case,  Moreau  and  Beurnonville  were  prominently 
present,  as  well  as  Macdonald,  awaiting  the  orders 
of  their  master.  Bernadotte  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  showed  them  by  his  looks  how  much 
he  disapproved  of  their  conduct.  It  is  indeed  most 
true  that  the  looks  of  Bernadotte,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  his  words,  have  oftentimes  exer- 
cised a  powerful  effect  over  the  military  men  to 
whom  he  has  addressed  them.  Hence  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  explain  their  inefficacy  on  this  occasion 
but  by  their  absence.  It  may  indeed  be  that  Ber- 
nadotte left  far  more  quietly  than  he  has  pretended  ; 
and  what  ^ives  confirmation  to  this  idea  is  that 
Joseph,  who  was  by  Bernadotte's  side  in  the  court- 
yard, asked  him  to  come  and  breakfast  fraternally  at 
his  house  in  the  Rue  Rocher,  where  he  had  gath- 
ered together  several  members  of  the  cor'ps  I'egis- 
latif. 

Just  then  the  citizen  inspecteur  Cornet,  who  could 
not  leave  to  any  messenger  the  honor  of  bringing 
the  decree  to  Bonaparte,  made  his  appearance.  A 
triumphant  messenger,  he  came  to  offer  to  his  mas- 
ter personally,  as  an  unexpected  gift,  the  decree 
which  the  latter  was  awaiting  with  so  much  impa- 
tience and  agitation.  He  had  time  to  say,  loud 
enough  to  be  still  heard  by  Bernadotte,  "  To  horse ! 
Let  us  go  to  the  Tuileries!"  Macdonald  courted 
the  honor  of  holding  his  stirrup  and  of  being  his 
first  aide-de-camp.  His  iittitude  and  his  role  were 
truly  beneath  this  subordinate  rank. 

It  has  been  seen  that  on  Bernadotte's  entering 
Bonaparte's  house,  on  this  morning  of  the  iSth 
Brumaire,  he  had   found   him  in  his  private  study 
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with  Lefebvre  and  Lemarois.  Bonaparte  had  pre- 
viously received  Talleyrand,  Rcederer,  and  Macdon- 
ald,  who  had  risen  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the 
others.  It  has  been  stated  that  Bonaparte  had  just 
made  these  mere  tools  swear  on  a  crucifix  not  to 
reveal  anything ;  that  on  Bernadotte,  whom  Joseph 
had  brought,  being  announced,  Bonaparte  had  hur- 
riedly concealed  the  crucifix  under  his  coat,  had 
pushed  Talleyrand,  Rcederer,  and  Macdonald  hastily 
into  an  adjoining  room,  in  order  that  they  should 
not  come  face  to  face  with  the  new-comer,  and  had 
kept  with  him  only  Lefebvre  and  Lemarois,  to  de- 
fend him  in  case  of  need,  should  any  contest  en- 
sue with  Bernadotte.  Bernadotte,  who  on  entering 
the  study  noticed  some  confusion  and  the  aston- 
ished looks  of  those  present,  did  not  actually  see  the 
crucifix;  and  indeed  he  could  not  see  it,  since,  ac- 
cording to  this  version,  Bonaparte  had  already  hid- 
den it  under  his  coat. 

Although  the  really  or  hypocritically  superstitious 
character  of  Bonaparte,  ever  engaged  in  deceiving 
others  while  never  deceived  himself,  allowed  one  to 
believe  everything  from  a  comedian  of  this  kind,  I 
do  not  assert  that  this  comedy  actually  took  place 
at  the  time.  It  fully  suited  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte, of  the  man  who,  to  quote  the  Italians,  was 
always  playing  comnicdia  in  commedia.  That  which 
did  not  escape  Bernadotte's  observation  was,  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  discussion  with  Bonaparte 
the  latter  displayed  an  extreme  embarrassment  ap- 
parently connected  with  some  other  matter  than  the 
one  agitating  them,  that  this  embarrassment  seemed 
to  have  some  connection  with  the  persons  waiting 
in  his  antechamber,  and  that  his  looks  appeared  to 
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enjoin  upon  them  to  remain  silent  in  regard  to  what 
had  just  taken  place  between  them.  But  on  Berna- 
dotte's  withdrawing  after  their  wrangle,  when  Bona- 
parte no  longer  had  cause  to  dread  any  indiscretion 
on  his  part,  he  had  looked  at  those  present  with  a 
greater  feeling  of  security  and  with  a  complacent 
eye,  which  plainly  told  Bernadotte  that  all  these 
men  were  his  accomplices  and  props  in  the  event 
about  to  occur.  He  even  smiled  on  the  band  of 
conspirators ;  this  smile  may  well  have  been  the  one 
which,  according  to  Milton,  contracted  the  lips  of 
Satan  when  reviewing  the  host  of  rebel  angels  with 
whom  he  hoped  to  destroy  the  Eternal. 

Bonaparte  reached  the  Tuileries  followed  by  Mac- 
donald,  Moreau,  Beurnonville,  and  the  whole  of  the 
new  staff  formed  by  treachery,  and  which  servility 
wdll  subsequently  exhibit  under  other  phases.  The 
troops  assembled  under  pretext  of  a  review  were 
there  in  readiness.  The  face  -  about  of  the  soldiers 
was  not  long  in  taking  place,  and  did  not  bear  the 
semblance  of  even  a  transition.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  troops  of  the 
line  were  in  the  secret,  or  whether  they  were  over- 
awed by  the  presence  of  the  staff  composed  of  the 
elite  of  the  Republican  generals,  they  at  once  sur- 
rounded Bonaparte,  congratulated  him,  and  drew 
their  swords  in  sign  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
orders  they  were  about  to  receive.  Assuming  re- 
spect for  the  civil  authorities,  Bonaparte  informed 
them  that  "  he  would  obey  the  orders  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients,  from  which  he  had  received  his  appoint- 
ment, and  to  which  he  owed  obedience."  Then, 
with  his  customary  audacity,  which  was,  however,  so 
far  merely  trying  its  flight,  he  began  by  appointing 
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as  his  first-lieutenant  General  Lefebvre,  whose  place 
he  had  just  usurped  so  impudently. 

Seeing  me  relate  in  so  detailed  a  fashion  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  affect  other  individuals,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  not  seeing  me 
appear  on  the  scene  before  this.  He  would  be 
making  a  strange  mistake  were  he  to  believe  that  I 
am  seeking  to  put  others  in  the  foreground  in  order 
to  efface  myself,  slink  away  from  my  part,  and  escape 
the  responsibility  of  it.  I  have  never  sought  to 
shrink  from  this  responsibility,  nor  to  cover  my  po- 
litical conduct  with  the  mantle  of  infallibility;  my 
fellow-citizens  have  the  right  to  look  into  it;  I  even 
admit  their  right  to  scrutinize  my  private  life,  which 
I  in  no  wise  claim  to  defend  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  "  walled  in." 

It  is  very  true  that  I  felt  a  twofold  security.  In 
the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
overthrow  of  our  fundamental  law,  I  believed  that 
the  desire  for  a  change,  and  even  the  ambition  of 
the  most  daring,  did  not  and  could  not  go  beyond  a 
few  modifications  and  a  change  of  persons  in  the 
Directorate.  I  had  met  this  wish  half  -  way  by  the 
sincere  offer  of  the  most  willing  abdication,  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  seek  a  return  to  any 
power  whatsoever.  In  the  next  place,  I  believed 
that,  whatever  the  movement  meditated,  it  would 
not  be  attempted  before  the  2  2d  Brumaire. 

During  all  the  foregoing  days,  and  even  on  the 
17th  Brumaire  at  midnight,  I  had  received  visits  I 
was  entitled  to  call  acts  of  homage  from  all  the  men  of 
note,  both  civilians  and  soldiers.  Generals  Lefebvre, 
Macdonald,  and  Beurnonville  came  to  me  to  renew, 
as  was  their  custom,  their  respectful   compliments. 
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The  two  last-named  had  especially  insisted  on  re- 
newing to  me  an  oath  of  devotion  to  the  death. 
After  them  came  Colonel  Sebastiani,  who,  from  the 
distance  at  which  the  inferiority  of  his  position  as 
well  as  that  at  which  his  supple  and  grovelling  char- 
acter kept  him,  loaded  me  with  the  most  humble 
protestations. 

Although  I  had  gone  to  bed  after  two  o'clock,  I 
had  none  the  less  risen  at  five,  and  had  attended  to 
my  correspondence  of  the  previous  day ;  I  was  not 
in  my  bath,  as  it  has  been  stated,  but  shaving  my- 
self, when  at  seven  o'clock  Victor  Grand,  my  aide- 
de-camp,  came  to  me  for  orders.  But  a  moment 
before  he  had  no  idea  of  what  was  preparing ;  he 
found  the  Luxembourg  without  any  guard  except  a 
veteran,  who  said  to  him :  "  I  am  here  alone ;  all 
have  left."  Victor  Grand  brought  me  this  news, 
which,  I  confess,  surprised  me  greatly.  I  ordered 
Victor  Grand  to  put  on  his  uniform  and  to  have  our 
horses  saddled,  telling  him  our  destination  was  the 
Faubourof  Saint-Antoine. 

Just  then  came  General  Debelle,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Hoche,  to  whom,  owing  to  this  connection 
more  perhaps  than  to  his  personal  qualities,  I  had 
always  shown  consideration,  and  who  professed  great 
devotion  to  me.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  "  at 
my  orders,  happen  what  might,"  following  up  this 
remark  by  saying  that  he  had  "  neither  uniform  nor 
horses  in  Paris."  I  told  him  I  would  give  him 
horses.  "  As  to  my  habiliments,"  he  said,  "  I  shall 
go  to  the  Piliers  des  Halles  and  purchase  the  uni- 
form of  a  general  officer,  whatever  it  may  be  like.  I 
shall  immediately  return  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  be 
your  aide-de-camp."    That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 
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I  was  awaiting  the  return  of  Debelle  and  the  com- 
ing of  several  mihtary  men  for  whom  I  had  sent, 
and  on  whom  I  thought  I  could  reckon  in  conse- 
quence of  all  the  protestations  of  devotion  they  had 
renewed  to  me  during  the  past  few  days,  when  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter: 

CORPS    LEGISLATIF. 
Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

Paris,  l8//i  Bruniaire,  Year  VIII. 

The  Representatives  of  the  People,  Members  of  the  Cojiimittee  of  the 
"  Inspcctcurs  du  Palais  "  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  to  the 
Director  Barras. 

The  committee  hastens  to  inform  you  of  the  decree  of  trans- 
fer of  the  residence  of  the  corps  Icgislatif  to  Saint-Cloud. 

The  decree  is  to  be  sent  to  you  ;  but  measures  of  security  de- 
mand details  to  whicli  we  are  attending. 

We  invite  you  to  come  to  the  committee  of  the  inspectcurs  of 
the  Ancients  ;  you  will  find  there  your  colleagues  Sieyes  and 
Ducos. 

Fraternal  greeting. 

(Signed)     Barailon,  Fargues,  Cornet. 

This  strange  letter  finds  me  in  the  state  of  perplex- 
ity into  which  I  had  already  been  thrown  by  the  de- 
sertion of  our  troops,  that  of  two  colleagues,  and  the 
absence  of  all  attached  to  me.  I  send  Botot  out  to 
reconnoitre,  commissioning  him  to  go  direct  to  Bo- 
naparte, wherever  he  may  be,  in  order  fully  to  sat- 
isfy himself  as  to  the  part  he  intends  playing  in  this 
affair. 

Gohier  and  Moulins  call  on  me ;  they  have  no 
positive  information  as  to  our  situation  ;  they  are 
only  certain  of  the  fact  that  everybody  has  deserted 
us.  "  We  must  not  desert  ourselves,"  I  say  to  my 
two   faithful   colleagues,  and  we  mutually   promise 
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this.  "  There  are  three  of  us ;  consequently  the 
Directorate  is  still  in  a  majority."  We  agree  to 
meet  in  our  council-chamber  in  an  hour. 

At  this  juncture  Botot  returns;  he  has  seen  Bona- 
parte at  the  Tuileries  ;  it  is  I  whom  they  thought 
they  had  got  as  a  result  of  the  letter  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients.  Bonaparte  is  surprised  at  my  daring 
to  disregard  his  summons,  just  as  Gohier  has  done. 
"Where  is  Barras  .?  Why  is  he  not  here.?  Here 
are  his  two  colleagues  Sieyes  and  Roger- Ducos; 
the  two  others  are  coming ;  can  he  be  the  only  one 
■^  to  hold  aloof.?"  At  first  he  speaks  these  words  in  a 
Ipw  tone  and  almost  with  an  air  of  friendship,  when, 
on  Botot's  seeming  to  have  his  doubts  as  to  my  two 
colleagues  being  any  more  disposed  to  come  than 
myself,  Bonaparte  flies  into  a  rage ;  and  it  is  then 
that  he  indulges  in  the  diatribe  of  which  the  news- 
papers have  given  various  accounts,  while,  however, 
agreeing  on  the  point  of  Bonaparte's  insolence.  Did 
he  not  ask  Botot  "  what  had  been  done  with  France, 
her  armies,  and  the  riches  he  left  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  Egypt;  what  had  become  of  his  compan- 
ions in  glory."  He  closed  his  invective  by  saying, 
contemptuously,  "  Whether  Barras  is  or  believes 
himself  to  be  Republican,  we  do  not  require  any 
better  patriots  than  my  brave  men  who  have  been 
mutilated  in  the  service  of  the  Fatherland."  It  was 
the  man  whom  France  was  entitled  to  call  to  ac- 
count in  so  many  respects  who  had  just  expressed 
himself  so  audaciously.  Moreover,  if  I  was  justly 
astonished  at  such  impudence,  what  troubled  me 
most  was  how  these  utterances  had  been  listened 
to  by  those  present.  When  Botot  told  me  "with 
stupefaction   and  assent,"  I   could   not   help   giving 
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way  to  a  deep  feeling  of  melancholy   at  the  state 
of  things. 

Since  misfortunes  always  seem  a  kind  of  predes- 
tination to  the  bringing  about  of  which  everything 
co-operates,  so  it  is  that,  just  as  I  stood  in  such 
great  need  of  those  who  enjoyed  my  confidence,  the 
bravest  as  well  as  most  faithful  of  my  aides-de-camp 
(Avy,  who  has  since  died  a  general  in  1814,  in  the 
Army  of  the  North,  under  General  Maison)  had  an 
apoplectic-fit  culminating  in  a  hemorrhage.  Soldiers 
sent  by  Moreau  go  into  his  room,  and,  tearing  him 
from  his  bed,  throw  him  on  the  floor,  where  he  wal- 
lows unconscious  in  his  blood. 

Talleyrand  and  Bruix  were  announced  just  as  I 
was  expecting  to  see  General  Debelle,  Avho  had  left 
me  "  to  return  presently,"  so  he  had  said.  "  The 
greatest  and  sincerest  feeling  of  interest  in  me 
brings  them  ;  it  is  dictated  by  gratitude  for  all  I 
have  done  for  them.  Both  owe  me  their  lives,  their 
fortunes.  If  ever  they  hope  to  be  able  to  wipe  off 
their  obligation  and  prove  to  me  the  full  extent  of 
their  gratitude,  it  is  truly  on  this  occasion,  for  it  is 
not  merely  a  cjuestion  of  my  existence,  but  of  that 
which  they  know  is  dearer  to  me  than  that — viz.,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Republic,  which  would  be  incur- 
ring the  greatest  dangers  if  succor  did  not  come ; 
no  other  thought  fills  the  heart  of  Bonaparte,  of  Sie- 
yes,  and  of  Roger-Ducos,  who  have  handed  in  their 
resignations  —  those  also  of  Moulins  and  Gohier, 
who  have  just  been  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  who  are  about  to  proceed  to  the  Council  of 
Ancients  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Sieyes  and 
Roser-Ducos,  who  have  been  there  since  mornine." 
"  What !"  I  exclaim,  "  Gohier  and  Moulins,  whom  I 
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saw  but  a  moment  ago,  and  who  were  not  to  act  in 
any  way  without  me  !" 

Bruix  and  Talleyrand  repeat  that  "  Gohier  and 
Moulins  have  left  for  the  Tuileries  ;  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Ancients ;  that  all  the  troops  under  Bonaparte's  or- 
ders enthusiastically  welcome  the  coming  change  ; 
that  this  change  is,  moreover,  of  little  importance  ; 
that  it  will  in  no  wise  touch  the  bottom  of  things, 
nor  even  remove  individuals ;  that  the  chief  position 
is  still  reserved  for  me,  if  I  will  accept  it ;  but  that  in 
order  to  arrive  at  all  that  is  to  follow  without  shock 
or  misfortune,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  resign." 

I  throw  open  my  window,  cast  a  glance  on  the 
Rue  de  Tournon  and  its  surroundings;  I  see  the 
soldiery  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  Tuileries, 
accompanied  by  the  populace,  who  follow  it  with 
signs  of  adhesion  and  even  cries  of  encouracrement ; 
I  can  no  longer  conceal  from  myself "  that  which  is." 
I  at  once  make  up  my  mind,  with  the  resoluteness 
I  have  often  shown  in  critical  moments.  I  consider 
that  my  resignation  is  tendered  de  facto,  and  that  my 
role  is  at  an  end,  so  I  resolve  upon  writing  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Citizen  Representatives, 

Having  entered  public  affairs  solely  from  my  passion 
for  liberty,  I  consented  to  accept  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
State  merely  to  support  it  in  its  dangers  by  my  devotion,  to  pre- 
serve from  the  outrages  of  its  enemies  the  patriots  compromised 
in  its  cause,  and  to  secure  to  the  defenders  of  the  Fatherland  the 
special  care  which  could  be  bestowed  on  them  only  by  a  citizen 
of  old,  a  witness  of  their  heroic  virtues,  one  ever  moved  by  their 

needs. 

The  glory  accompanying  the  return  of  the  illustrious  warrior 
to  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  open  the  paths  of  glory,  and 
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the  striking  proofs  of  confidence  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  corps 
legislatif,  have  convinced  me  that  to  whatever  position  public 
interest  may  henceforth  call  him,  liberty's  dangers  will  be  over- 
come, and  the  interests  of  the  armies  secured.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  joy  that  I  re-enter  the  ranks  as  a  private  citizen, 
happy,  after  so  many  storms,  to  hand  over  entire  and  better  re- 
spected than  ever  the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  with  which  I 
have  been  trusted. 

Greeting  and  respect.  Barras. 

I  hand  this  letter  to  Bmix  and  Talleyrand,  who 
find  it  perfect ;  Talleyrand  repeats  this  encomium, 
adding  that  my  conduct  is  "  generous  and  sublime, 
that  it  is  reserved  to  me  to  be  ever  the  first  patriot 
of  France."  Tlie  two  messensfcrs  withdraw  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  Talleyrand  kissing  my  hand,  and 
repeating  that  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  me  on 
behalf  of  the  Fatherland,  of  which  I  am  once  more 
the  saviour. 

A  very  few  moments  after  my  letter  had  left  I 
received  the  following: 

TariS,  \%th  Bruinairc-,   Year  J'lII. 

The  FicsiiLut  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  to  the  Citizen  Barias. 

I  acknowledge  receipt,  citizen,  of  your  letter  of  to-day's  date, 
wherein  you  resign  the  position  occupied  by  you  in  the  Direc- 
torate of  the  Republic.  I  have  laid  it  before  General  Bonaparte, 
who  will  give  orders  enabling  you  to  proceed  in  all  security  to 
Grosbois. 

Greeting  and  fraternity. 

(Signed)  Le.mercier. 

I  am  in  a  critical  state,  wherein  any  effort  seems 
to  me  plainly  fruitless,  when  Merlin  de  Thionville 
makes  his  appearance.  He  is  armed  to  the  teeth. 
"  We  must  swoop  down  on  this  rascal,"  he  says, 
"  kill  him  as  a  usurper,  and  make  his  head  roll  at 
the  feet   of   liberty."      "  No   doubt,"   I   reply ;   "  but 
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can  it  be  done  to-day?  Could  it  have  been  done 
yesterday?  Are  public  opinion  and  force  with  us? 
Have  they  not  on  the  contrary  forsaken  us  ?"  The 
brother  of  the  conventionncl  Fonfrede  follows  in  the 
steps  of  INIerlin  de  Thionville;  he,  too,  offers  himself 
in  case  of  any  disposition  to  act,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  every  reason  tending  to  prove  that 
"  nothing  could  be  done."  Mme.  Tallien  followed, 
and  said  to  me  with  charming  vivacity  that  I  "  must 
once  more  be  worthy  of  myself."  "  Considering  the 
point  matters  have  reached,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  for- 
saken; in  vain  should  we  cry  out:  there  would  be  no 
echo  ;  no  one  would  follow  us.  All  whom  we  be- 
lieved on  our  side  are  either  discouraged  or  traitors." 
I  then  read  to  those  present  the  letter  I  had  just 
written.  I  shall  keep  my  pledge  of  going  into  re- 
tirement and  leave  for  Grosbois. 

After  having  resolved  upon  this  line  of  conduct 
— dictated  perhaps  by  weakness,  but  which  I  con- 
sidered henceforth  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
honor — shall  I  confess  what  I  did  ?  Yes,  I  shall 
confess  it,  even  if  it  is  forever  to  be  cast  up  to  me  in 
shame.  I  considered  that  I  should  be  false  to  the 
first  engagement  of  honor,  of  my  resignation  and  re- 
tirement, had  I  kept  within  my  bosom  and  not  dis- 
closed a  fact  revealed  to  me  in  confidence  by  my 
colleagues.  JMoulins,  in  the  course  of  our  last  inter- 
view with  Gohier,  had  spoken  to  me  of  an  officer  on 
whom  he  could  depend  for  vigor  of  character  and 
political  capacity;  it  was  a  major  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  brigade  commander,  could  dispose  of 
the  movement  of  his  troops;  he  promised  to  sta- 
tion his  brigade  in  the  evening  in  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  and  take  possession  of  the   approaches  to 
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the  Rue  Chantereine ;  during  the  night  an  entrance 
would  be  obtained  into  Bonaparte's  house,  when  he 
would  be  killed  where  he  lay  or  stood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  considering  the  point 
things  had  reached,  such  a  decisive  measure  would 
have  been  quite  lawful  and  defensible  ;  but — must  I 
confess  it  ? — owing  to  I  know  not  what  agitation, 
which  in  me  was  neither  the  fear  of  failure  nor  the 
regret  of  conscience,  owing  perhaps  to  the  idea  of 
finding  myself  inconsistent  at  the  very  time  when  I 
had  tendered  my  resignation  and  had  delivered  up 
the  fasces  of  the  State  from  a  dislike  of  seeing  my- 
self burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  a  fresh  lease 
of  power — a  dislike  arising  from  either  disinterested- 
ness or  weariness  of  exercising  power — and  feeling 
quite  content  at  seeing  it  placed  in  the  hands  of 
others,  even  in  those  of  Bonaparte,  provided  he  had 
been  endowed  with  sufficient  honesty  not  to  abuse 
it,  and  had  been  as  generous  as  able  :  yes,  I  confess,  I 
there  and  then  sent  a  warning  to  Bonaparte  of  what 
had  been  plotted  against  him,  although  I  did  not 
consider  anything  more  legitimate  than  the  putting 
him  to  death.  I  could  have  thought  myself  able  to 
deal  him  the  fatal  blow,  and  yet  I  gave  way  to  such 
inconsistenc}'. 

While,  influenced  by  the  troops  and  the  people 
forsaking  us,  and  owing  to  my  being  deceived  by 
Bruix  and  Talleyrand  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Gohier  and  Moulins,  I  was  withdrawing  to  my  coun- 
try-house at  Grosbois,  what  was  becoming  of  the 
men  who  proclaimed  themselves  no  less  than  my- 
self the  opponents  of  Bonaparte's  designs,  and  who 
possessed  better  means  than  I  of  thwartino-  them  ? 
Bernadotte,  animated  doubtless  by  the  best  of  inten- 
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tions,  had  gone  to  Joseph's  gathering.  At  the  head 
of  it  was  Saliceti ;  Joseph,  continuing  to  play  his 
hypocritical  part,  repeated  again  and  again  that  "  his 
brother  desired  nothing  but  the  consolidation  of  lib- 
erty, in  order  to  live  in  security  as  a  philosopher  at 
Malmaison.  The  true,  the  only  ambition  of  this 
anchoretic  philosopher  was  to  be,  at  the  very  outside, 
the  mayor  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  locality." 

The  gathering  convened  by  Joseph  had  a  two- 
fold object :  the  first,  that  of  preventing  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  who  cared  for 
the  Constitution  from  proceeding  to  the  Council,  in 
order  to  defend  it  before  the  decree  of  transfer  was 
issued ;  the  second,  that  of  securing  in  advance,  by 
means  of  all  the  seductions  of  hope  and  fear,  acqui- 
escence in  what  General  Bonaparte  was  about  to  do. 

On  leaving  Joseph's  breakfast -table  Bernadotte 
proceeded  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where,  on 
being  noticed  by  the  officers  of  the  79th  demi-brigade 
who  had  served  under  him,  and  questioned  as  to 
what  was  about  to  occur,  he  replied  to  them  in  gen- 
eral terms,  so  he  believes,  by  expressing  the  wish 
that  the  public  peace  should  not  be  compromised 
by  the  movement  about  to  take  place.  So  it  was 
that  the  result  of  the  good  dispositions  which  Ber- 
nadotte had  noticed  merely  resulted  in  his  consider- 
ing that  he  "  should  go  and  report  on  them  to  his 
former  chief,"  and  so  he  went  to  General  Jourdan's. 
There  he  found  Augereau  and  several  deputies  who 
had  come  to  inform  their  colleagues  of  the  decree 
of  transfer.  During  this  time  Moreau  was  sending 
to  Bernadotte's  house  Rapatel,  his  adjutant-general, 
to  invite  him  to  "  join  "  his  friends  at  the  Tuileries. 
Bernadotte  might,  above  all,  have  asked  Moreau  to 
IV— 7 
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what  friends  he  referred.  Bernadotte  did  not  ask 
him  anything;  in  other  words,  he  considered  him- 
self justified  in  following  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  him  during  the  days  preceding  the  i8th 
Fructidor  and  Prairial — i.e.,  in  observing  a  kind  of 
neutrality  which,  while  not  compromising  him  ap- 
parently, left  him  in  a  position  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  is  distributing  his  com- 
mands; he  sends  Moreau  with  three  hundred  cav- 
alrymen to  keep  Gohier  and  Moulins  prisoners  in 
the  Luxembourg. 

Bernadotte  has  told  that  at  the  close  of  this  day 
(the  1 8th)  Moreau,  already  dissatisfied  with  Bona- 
parte, feeling  ashamed  of  the  post  to  which  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  appointed,  and  thinking  al- 
ready of  forsaking  the  cause  which  appeared  to  him 
as  an  act  of  treason  to  the  nation,  had  sent  a  sec- 
ond time  to  Bernadotte  to  invite  him  to  come  to 
the  Luxembourg  to  devise  measures  likely  to  ward 
off  Bonaparte's  imminent  dictatorship.  Bernadotte 
states  that  he  replied  to  these  overtures  that  "  he 
had  given  his  word  of  honor  not  to  undertake  any- 
thing as  citizen,  but  that  he  was  free  to  act,  if  so 
required  by  the  public  authorities ;  that  if  Moreau 
would  leave  the  Luxembourg  at  the  head  of  the 
detachment  under  his  command,  come  to  him,  and 
summon  him  in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare  to 
make  common  cause  with  him  to  defend  the  liberty 
and  the  Constitution  to  which  they  had  sworn  alle- 
giance, he,  Bernadotte,  would  mount  his  horse  to- 
gether with  his  aides-de-camp,  place  himself  under 
Moreau's  command,  address  the  troops,  and  imme- 
diately have  Bonaparte  arrested  and  brought  to  trial 
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as  a  deserter  from  the  Army  of  Egypt,  as  a  violator 
of  the  quarantine  and  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
alleged  acceptance  of  a  command  conferred  on  him 
by  only  a  fraction  of  the  corps  legislatif." 

This  narrative,  which  I  am  justified  in  believino- 
was  communicated  by  Bernadotte  himself  to  those 
who  have  told  it,  adds  that  "  Moreau,  bound  fast  by 
the  laws  of  military  discipline,  according  to  which 
he  was  under  the  orders  of  General  Bonaparte,  did 
not  do  as  Bernadotte  proposed,  while  the  latter  did 
not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg." 

I  recall  all  these  facts,  the  truth  of  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  one  of  the  survivors  of  that  period 
whose  position  is  to-day  the  highest,  to  show  what 
was  the  extent  of  the  opinion  of  the  soldiers,  re- 
garded as  the  strongest  in  France,  in  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  a  citizen's  rights  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary discipline.  I  have  always  thought  that  all  their 
arguments,  or,  rather,  their  sophisms,  were  far  less 
due  to  their  conviction  in  regard  to  these  delicate 
points  than  to  their  embarrassment  at  frankly  emerg- 
ing from  the  position  wherein  their  weakness  of 
character,  not  to  say  their  political  cowardice,  has 
always  left  them.  The  greater  part  of  them  always 
feel  the  need  of  sheltering  themselves  behind  a  com- 
mand in  order  to  determine  their  slightest  actions; 
they  tremble  at  any  spontaneous  act  which  would 
leave  them  exposed.  This  would,  nevertheless,  be 
true  conscience. 

Again,  according  to  Bernadotte's  version,  he  is 
supposed,  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock  at  night  (on  the 
1 8th),  to  have  held  a  conference  with  Saliceti,  Au- 
gereau,  Jourdan,  Garreau,  and  a  dozen  of  the  most 
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influential  members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. It  is  alleged  that  at  this  conference  it  was 
decided  that  on  the  foUowins  morninor  Bernadotte 
should  be  appointed  commander  of  the  Guard  of 
the  corps  legis latif  3.nA  of  all  the  troops  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  that  the  conspirators,  or  those  thinking 
themselves  so,  separated  after  having  taken  this  in- 
trepid resolution. 

As  to  Saliceti's  keeping  up  his  role  of  traitor  to 
the  Fatherland  and  of  fidelity  to  Corsica,  he  is 
alleged  to  have  hastened  to  the  Tuileries  to  inform 
Bonaparte  of  what  had  taken  place ;  and  the  latter, 
who  feared  "  an  adversary  as  dangerous  as  Berna- 
dotte "  (it  is  Bernadotte  who  says  this),  is  alleged  to 
have  commissioned  Saliceti  to  be  present  next  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock  at  the  preparatory  assembly  which 
was  to  be  held  previous  to  the  departure  for  Saint- 
Cloud,  and  to  tell  each  one  of  the  deputies  that  he 
(Bonaparte)  "  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  rendering  of  a  decree  sentencing  to  trans- 
portation the  deputies  who  had  conceived  the  design 
of  giving  to  Bernadotte  the  command  of  the  troops." 
True  to  his  machinating  and  intriguing  habits,  Bo- 
naparte, in  the  thick  of  the  fray  and  just  when  it 
was  least  expected,  did  not  cease  to  employ  the  use 
of  tittle-tattle,  which  sets  men  at  loggerheads,  and 
prevents  them  from  explaining  themselves. 

Bonaparte's  aim  was  plain  in  inspiring  on  this 
occasion  the  leading  deputies  and  Generals  Jour- 
dan,  Bernadotte,  and  Augereau  with  fears  as  to  their 
personal  safety  by  means  of  threats  of  transporta- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  pro- 
ceeding on  the  following  day  to  Saint-Cloud ;  for  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  ignore  their  natural  hos- 
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tility  to  him,  based  on  the  ambition  he  could  now 
no  longer  deny  at  a  time  when  his  passion  was 
bursting  forth  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  all  in 
order  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  all. 

On  the  19th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Generals  Jourdan  and  Augereau,  accompanied  by 
eight  or  ten  deputies  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, among  them  Garreau  and  Talot,  went  to  Ber- 
nadotte's  in  the  Rue  Cisalpine.  They  told  him 
that  "  Saliceti  had  informed  them,  on  behalf  of  Bona- 
parte, that  Sieyes  had  proposed  the  arrest  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  deputies  of  both  Councils,  to  prevent 
their  appearing  at  Saint-Cloud."  They  asked  Berna- 
dotte  for  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  event  of  the 
day. 

All  these  particulars  (which,  I  repeat,  are  merely 
Bernadotte's  version)  incessantly  reveal  Bonaparte's 
spirit  of  machination,  to  which  I  have  called  atten- 
tion. He  already  soars  over  all  subordinate  machi- 
nators.  Bernadotte  was  not  deceived  in  this  in- 
stance, and  he  says  that  the  above  communication 
afforded  him  but  an  additional  proof  of  a  desire  to 
render  these  deputies  favorable  to  Bonaparte.  Sev- 
eral of  them  indeed,  whether  from  credulity,  hypoc- 
risy, or  cowardice,  made  it  a  study  to  display  their 
gratitude  for  the  service  Bonaparte  seemed  to  have 
rendered  them  on  the  previous  day.  Bernadotte 
was  provided  with  too  much  natural  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  perfected  in  his  relations  with  the  Bona- 
parte family,  to  show  so  ingenuous  an  estimate  of 
this  imaginary  act  of  generosity ;  but  the  Bear- 
nais,  who  did  not  wish  to  rest  satisfied  with  ordi- 
nary shrewdness,  and  who  in  this  connection  always 
claimed  superiority,  states  that  he  shared  the  opin- 
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ion  of  the  deputies  in  regard  to  conciliatory  meas- 
ures; it  was  a  way  of  getting  his  opinion  excused  on 
the  main  point,  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  Let  one  of  you  ascend  the  tribune ; 
let  him  depict  in  a  few  words  France's  internal  situ- 
ation and  her  successes  abroad ;  let  him  say  that  the 
departure  of  an  army  for  Egypt,  by  exposing  us  to 
the  hazard  of  a  war,  deprived  us  of  more  than  30,000 
seasoned  soldiers  and  of  a  large  number  of  expe- 
rienced generals  ;  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Republic 
is  triumphant ;  that  the  coalition  is  broken  up  since 
Suvaroff  has  returned  to  Russia;  that  the  English, 
with  a  prince  of  the  blood  at  their  head,  have  left 
the  Batavian  Republic,  and  have  sailed  back  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  line  of  defence  is  maintained  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines ;  that  200,000 
conscripts  are  being  drafted  into  battalions  as  fast 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  ar- 
mies, and  that  a  levy  of  40,000  cavalry  is  matur- 
ing ;  that  the  insurrection  in  the  West  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  isolated  bands,  and  that  a  Royalist 
army  has  been  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  the  Haute- 
Garonne ;  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace  quite  as 
honorable  as  that  of  Campo  Formio,  it  is  sufHcient 
for  France  to  preserve  this  formidable  attitude ; 
that  to  preserve  it  union  and  confidence  are  indis- 
pensable ;  that,  although  the  Council  of  Ancients 
has  violated  the  Constitution  by  appointing  Bona- 
parte general  -  in  -  chief  of  the  1 7th  division  and  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  command  of  the  National 
and  Directorial  Guard,  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred is  not  called  upon  at  this  juncture  to  delib- 
erate on  this  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but 
rather  on  the  means  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
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the  French  people,  of  the  two  Councils,  and  of  the 
government  of  the  State ;  that,  with  this  object  in 
view,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  appoints  Gen- 
eral Bernadotte  General  Bonaparte's  colleague  ;  that 
these  two  generals  will  concert  as  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  armed  force  and  the  distribution  of 
commands,  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  such  force ;  but  that  the  tranquillity  reign- 
ing in  Paris  and  its  vicinity  is  a  pledge  that  there 
will  be  no  necessity  to  bring  the  troops  into  play. 
Send  me  such  a  decree,"  said  Bernadotte ;  "  twenty 
minutes  after  its  receipt  I  shall  be  with  my  aides- 
de-camp  in  your  midst;  I  shall  take  command  of 
the  corps  I  meet  on  my  path,  and  we  shall  then  see 
what  there  is  to  be  done.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
claim Bonaparte  an  outlaw,  you  will  have  at  your 
side  a  general  and  at  least  a  great  part  of  the 
troops.  The  deputies,"  Bernadotte  went  on  to  say, 
"  will  leave  for  Saint-Cloud  immediately.  The  un- 
fortunate custom  of  delivering  set  speeches  from 
the  tribune  cost  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time ;  the 
debate  waxed  warm,  the  callina:  of  the  roll  for  the 
solemn  taking  of  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  another  hour  and  a  half,  and  to 
no  purpose.  No  other  resolution  was  taken :  Bona- 
parte appeared." 

After  having  been  repulsed  by  the  Five  Hundred, 
Bonaparte,  trembling  with  agitation,  asked  the  sol- 
diers, "  Are  you  on  my  side .?"  "  We  are  on  the  side 
of  the  Republic,"  came  their  reply.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Lucien,  President  of  the  Council,  ha- 
rangued the  troops.  "  What  would  have  become 
of  them,"  says  Bernadotte  in  his  narrative,  "  had 
Bernadotte  been  there .?"     Bonaparte  felt  this  him- 
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self,  for  he  said  at  the  time :  "  I  do  not  fear  that  Ber- 
nadotte  will  consent  that  I  shall  be  assassinated ; 
but  he  will  harangue  the  troops,  and  that  is  what  I 
dread." 

When  giving  in  all  its  ndivct'e  Bernadotte's  own 
narrative  concerning  the  i8th  Brumaire,  I  have  not 
made  any  comment  upon  it ;  the  reader  has  been 
able,  without  the  aid  of  comments,  to  recognize  full 
well  a  man  solely  occupied  with  his  own  interests, 
and  almost  seeing  in  Bonaparte  merely  a  personal 
enemy,  while  hardly  giving  any  attention  to  the 
enemy  of  the  Fatherland.  The  man  who  is  only 
thinkino:  of  himself  is  asjain  to  be  met  with  in  the 
following  lines.  "  Bonaparte,"  he  says,  "  was  informed 
the  same  evening  of  the  words  spoken  by  Berna- 
dotte  to  the  deputies  assembled  in  his  house  in 
the  Rue  Cisalpine.  The  ideas  expressed  by  him, 
although  of  a  nature  to  be  distasteful  to  Bonaparte, 
especially  in  what  concerned  his  flight  from  Egypt 
and  his  designs  against  the  liberty  of  France,  were 
exaggerated  by  evil-disposed  persons,  and  presented 
to  Bonaparte  as  evident  proof  of  a  personal  hatred." 
It  may  be  asked  of  Bernadotte  what  grounds  of 
complaint  he  has  in  regard  to  any  exaggeration  of 
his  sentiment  and  its  expression  against  the  future 
tyrant  of  France — nay,  her  tyrant  even  then. 

That  which  is  to  be  deduced  with  as  much  pain 
as  truth  from  this  narrative  of  Bernadotte's  is,  how 
far  from  the  thoughts  of  this  Republican,  then  so 
rabid,  and  who  has  since  then  so  well  reconciled  the 
compatibility  of  his  royalty  with  his  Republicanism 
of  those  days,  was  the  great  and  lofty  question  of 
France's  general  liberty;  how  in  all  Bonaparte's 
usurpation  he  sees  only  that  which  is  personal  to 
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him ;  how  he  is  offended  only  at  what  affects  him 
personally  ;  how,  while  offended  and  irritated,  he 
does  nothing  of  his  own  accord  ;  how  he  seeks  to 
screen  himself  behind  Moreau,  of  whom  he  asks 
orders  when  Moreau  is  himself  asking  for  orders ; 
how  he  next  asks  them  of  the  Directorate  which  no 
longer  exists,  then  of  the  deputies  who  no  longer 
exist  themselves ;  and  all  this  in  order  to  make  show 
of  a  courage  which  he  does  not  possess,  to  parade  an 
audacity  which  is  not  his,  and  the  whole  to  escape 
and  even  stifle  his  conscience. 

This  version  of  Bernadotte's,  which  confirms  per- 
fectly the  idea  expressed  by  several  historians,  who 
see  in  the  whole  of  his  political  conduct  no  other 
principle  than  ambition  and  jealousy,  seems  to  me 
to  constitute  the  strongest  accusation  ever  brought 
against  him.  He  is,  indeed,  the  ever-shrewd  man 
whom  Sieyes  called  ''feez et cortez"  but  he  is  also  the 
man  who  was  there  on  the  i8th  Fructidor,  on  the 
30th  Prairial,  ever  waiting,  while  pushing  others  for- 
ward. Is  this  character  proper  to  Bernadotte  only, 
as  a  native-born  Bearnais,  or  is  it  perhaps  typical  of 
the  military  character.?  We  are  destined  to  see 
many  other  developments  of  it,  beginning  with  this 
fatal  day. 

Does  not  Augereau,  on  the  19th  Brumaire  itself, 
just  as  Bonaparte  has  consummated  the  decisive  act 
of  which  Augereau  has  been  the  first  to  proclaim 
himself  the  adversary  in  so  pretentious  a  fashion, 
come  and  say  to  him :  •'  What's  this,  general  ?  You 
make  a  coup,  and  you  actually  forget  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  your  little  Augereau!"  The  childish  epithet 
"  little,"  given  to  himself  by  the  giant  Augereau,  is 
perhaps  a  mockery  compared  to  the  deserts  of  this 
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man  with  so  vulgar  a  soul;  but  his  face-about,  his 
advances  to  and  his  prostration  before  Bonaparte  on 
this  occasion  constitute  facts  unfortunately  too  sad 
and  too  true.  To  resume  the  history  of  the  scenes 
composing  the  19th  Brumaire,  a  worthy  complement 
of  the  1 8th. 

The  decree  of  transfer  was  placarded  in  Paris, 
which  was  plunged  in  the  gloomiest  uneasiness,  as 
the  Councils  were  about  to  proceed  to  Saint-Cloud, 
where  two  chambers  were  prepared — the  Orangery 
for  the  Five  Hundred,  the  Gallery  of  Mars  for  the 
Ancients.  From  early  morning  the  two  chambers 
were  surrounded  by  troops,  but  the  officers  com- 
manding did  not  know  the  object  of  the  movement 
of  which  they  were  the  instruments.  Such  was  the 
melancholy  fate  of  these  soldiers — destroyers  of  the 
liberty  which  they  believed,  and  still  perhaps  believe, 
they  were  serving.  For  it  is  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  once  more  uttered  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  ever,  that  the  final  blows  are 
going  to  be  dealt  against  its  existence! 

On  reaching  Saint-Cloud  the  deputies  strolled  in 
groups  about  the  garden,  previous  to  assembling, 
seeking  an  explanation  of  the  situation  to  which 
they  had  been  brought.  But  their  extraordinary 
removal,  which  was  beginning  to  disconcert  them, 
found  them  unprepared  and  incapable  of  any  deter- 
mination against  a  premeditated  conspiracy;  they 
felt  unsettled  and  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  precise 
and  prearranged  aggression.  Some  of  them  could 
not  hear  without  trembling  Bonaparte,  who,  clothed 
in  his  military  insignia,  repeatedly  remarked  to  the 
civil  and  military  courtiers  who  came  to  watch  Pow- 
er: "I  will;   I  intend  that." 
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The  two  Councils  opened  their  sittings,  the  Five 
Hundred  being  presided  over  by  Lucien  ;  one  of  the 
conspirators,  Emile  Gaudin,  from  that  time  one  of 
the  most  disgraced  of  men,  and  who  was  to  be  still 
more  so  as  a  member  of  the  tribunate,  ascends  the 
tribune,  and  coupling  cold  and  wicked  irony  with 
treachery,  whose  agent  and  mouth -piece  he  was, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  of  Ancients 
for  the  measures  taken  by  it  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Republic.  At  these  words  the  most  violent  indigna- 
tion manifested  itself  in  the  assembly,  striking  with 
stupor  the  conspirators,  who  remained  silent.  The 
deputy  Grandmaison  moved  to  renew  the  oath  of 
maintaining  the  Constitution,  and  the  Assembly  as  a 
body  took  it  with  an  enthusiasm  of  which  the  con- 
spirators themselves  felt  the  effect. 

Informed  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  Bonaparte,  fearing  that  his  fellow- 
conspirators  in  the  Ancients  would  not  remain  mas- 
ters of  the  majority,  entered  their  chamber  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  most  confused  fashion.  To  hear 
him,  "  he  had  only  been  notified  when  intrusted  with 
the  decree  of  transfer  which  he  had  just  carried  out; 
he  and  his  comrades  had  merely  obeyed  ;  it  was  ca- 
lumniating him  to  speak  of  military  government,  to 
assimilate  him  to  Caesar  and  to  Cromwell ;  liberty  had 
no  stronger  defender  than  himself.  Moreover,  four  of 
the  Directors  having  resigned,  and  the  fifth  being 
under  surveillance,  there  was  no  longer  any  gov- 
ernment." This  in  no  wise  improvised  but  deeply 
prepared  falsehood  was  the  basis  of  all  the  trickery 
and  violence  which  were  to  lead  up  to  the  display  of 
force  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  out- 
rage.    "  Moreover,  he,  in  his  simplicity,  was  merely 
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the  executor  of  orders ;  he  was  awaiting  those  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients." 

One  member  sought  to  take  Bonaparte  at  his 
word,  and  said  to  him :  "  Swear,  then,  with  us,  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution."  The  name  of  this 
deputy  deserves  a  place  in  history;  it  was  Linglet; 
this  man,  until  then  and  subsequently  little  known, 
was  one  of  the  many  who,  bound  by  their  conscience 
as  well  as  by  their  oath  to  the  Republic,  considered 
it  a  crime  not  to  be  true  to  what  they  had  sworn. 
Bonaparte,  disconcerted  for  a  moment,  did  not  know 
what  answer  to  make ;  but  quickly  recovering  his 
audacity,  he  said  that  "the  Constitution,  having  been 
violated  at  three  different  periods,  no  longer  existed, 
and  that  fresh  guarantees  were  required."  At  these 
words  the  conspirators  applaud  loudly  enough  to 
screen  with  their  cries  the  astonished  silence  pre- 
served by  the  other  deputies  who  were  not  in  the 
secret.  Bonaparte,  as  if  acquiring  authority  from 
the  general  assent  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and 
strong  in  his  triumph,  proceeds  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred ;  it  will  not  be  any  more  difficult  for  him 
to  subjugate  it  by  his  eloquence  than  it  was  for  him 
to  subjugate  the  Council  of  y\ncients;  but,  whatever 
Bonaparte's  faith  in  his  eloquence,  he  does  not  think 
it  can  dispense  with  an  accompaniment  of  soldiers. 

No  sooner  does  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  per- 
ceive the  General  with  his  grenadiers  than  it  rises 
in  a  body  by  a  spontaneous  movement.  "  Down 
with  the  tyrant !"  vociferate  a  number  of  deputies. 
Seizing  the  new  Cromwell  by  the  arm,  Bigonnet 
says  to  him:  "Away  with  you,  you  audacious  man; 
you  are  violating  the  law's  sanctuary !"  And  the 
new  Cromwell  is  hurried  away  by  his  grenadiers. 
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Is  the  Council  going  to  declare  itself  cji  perma- 
nence, or  return  to  sit  in  Paris?  Sieyes  is  of  opinion 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  and  that  force  should  be 
employed.  Lucien  is  in  turn  taken  away  from  the 
Council  by  the  grenadiers ;  he  has,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  tendered  his  resignation ;  but  audaciously  re- 
suming a  title  no  longer  his,  he  bestrides  his  horse, 
and  tells  the  troops  that,  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, he  orders  them  to  turn  out  of  the  Orangery  the 
brigands  armed  with  stilettoes  who  call  themselves 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  who  are  merely 
representatives  of  the  dagger.  Bonaparte  addresses 
the  soldiers  after  his  brother,  in  order  to  overcome 
their  hesitancy ;  the  deputies  further  paralyze  them 
by  the  firmness  of  their  demeanor  and  the  animation 
of  their  words.  Murat — he  who  has  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Directorate,  and  since  then  on  several  occa- 
sions, solicited  by  my  influence  the  command  of  the 
Directorial  Guard  or  that  of  the  Guard  of  the  corps 
legislatif — now  gives  proof  of  the  fidelity  he  has  so 
repeatedly  sworn  with  so  much  emphasis :  he  enters 
with  a  detachment  at  double-quick  time  and  with 
levelled  bayonets,  and  tells  the  deputies  to  leave  the 
chamber  if  they  value  their  lives;  he  is  still  met  with 
cries  of  indignation  and  rage.  The  majority  of  the 
deputies  keep  their  seats,  and  protest  against  the 
abuse  of  force.  How  is  he  going  to  get  the  better 
of  unarmed  men  whom  the  display  of  armed  force 
does  not  disturb,  who  defy  it,  and  who  are  prepared 
to  face  death  ?  Even  Murat's  levelled  bayonets  no 
longer  command  respect ;  the  effect  of  his  military 
movement  is  cooling  off ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.  Lucien,  in  his  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
General,  orders  the  charge  to  be  sounded.     A  rein- 
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forcement  commanded  by  General  Leclerc,  Bona- 
parte's brother-in-law,  enters  immediately  afterwards 
in  dose  column.  "  In  the  name  of  the  law,"  says 
Leclerc,  "  the  corps  iegislatif  is  dissolved ;  let  all 
good  citizens  go  their  way.  Forward,  grenadiers !" 
The  noise  of  the  drums  redoubles,  the  grenadiers 
advance  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  deputies  yield 
to  force,  exclaiming,  once  more,  "  Long  live  the  Re- 
public !" 

Too  many  others  have  described  with  cruel  pro- 
lixity this  lamentable  scene,  of  which  this  is  only  the 
first  day,  and  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  so 
fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  world.  The  majority  of 
the  historians  of  this  scene,  which  nevertheless  had 
almost  no  other  witnesses  than  his  accomplices, 
agree  in  saying  that  Bonaparte  stuttered  and  stood 
thunderstruck ;  that  pallor  overspread  his  counte- 
nance ;  that  a  cold  sweat  trickled  down  his  face  ;  and 
that  he  was  more  dead  than  alive  when  his  grena- 
diers carried  him  away  and  saved  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

No  one  will  charge  me  with  seeking  to  exalt  the 
conduct  or  to  extol  the  courage  which  it  is  believed 
the  man  lacked  at  the  critical  moment.  While  fully 
agreeing  with  those  who  have  accused  Bonaparte  of 
weakness  that  the  courage  of  the  soul  was  not  al- 
ways his,  and  that  in  this  respect  of  the  soul  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  very  weak,  I  will  say  that  this  is  not 
at  all  the  question  at  issue;  the  matter  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  in  its  results. 

The  saddest  feature  about  the  iSth  Brumaire  is 
the  triumph  of  blind  force  over  reason,  of  the  mili- 
tary over  the  civilian  element.  On  this  occasion 
perished  the  national  representation,  the  freedom  of 
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the  press,  the  popular  institutions,  all  the  guarantees 
which  the  French  nation  believed  it  had  gained,  the 
riches  of  the  Republic,  the  lives  of  a  million  citizens; 
had  anything  remained  of  the  Revolution,  Bonaparte 
would  have  been  wanting  towards  the  principle  of 
his  day.  The  counter-revolution  is  launched;  its 
basis  is  laid  down. 

To  keep  up  for  a  few  days  more  the  phantom  of 
the  national  representation,  alleged  legislative  com- 
mittees Avere  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution. 
Three  provisional  consuls — Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and 
Roger-Ducos — were  to  govern  until  the  alleged  new 
social  pact  should  be  framed.  But  henceforth  there 
was  nobody  but  Bonaparte  in  France.  Sieyes,  whose 
vanity  led  him  to  expect  the  first  place,  at  least  as 
legislator,  did  not  get  even  the  second  as  ruler.  The 
ideas  of  Bonaparte  were  those  which  pre\'ailed  in  the 
debate. 

The  work  of  the  alleged  framing  of  the  constitu- 
tion over,  Bonaparte  appointed  himself  First  Con- 
sul, and  took  to  himself  as  coadjutors  Cambaceres 
and  Lebrun,  with  the  title  of  Second  and  Third 
Consuls.  The  conspirators  in  the  two  Councils 
then  divided  among  themselves  the  power  and  the 
wealth  of  the  State  under  various  more  or  less  se- 
rious appellations  ;  some  called  themselves  senators, 
and  called  the  others  tribunes  and  even  legislators. 
It  was  a  way  of  making  people  believe  that  there 
was  still  a  national  representation  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  was  no  longer  to  elect  its  functionaries. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place  at  Saint-Cloud, 
Fouche,  divining  the  victor  as  usual,  but  having 
on  this  occasion  only  the  part  of  the  fly  on  the 
wheel    towards   pleasing   him,  had    the   barriers   of 
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Paris  closed,  doubtless  to  awe  the  inhabitants  who 
might  feel  inclined  to  leave,  but  especially  to  be 
agreeable  to  Bonaparte,  by  placing  all  his  subjects 
within  his  grasp;  meanwhile  others,  animated  by 
a  similar  sentiment,  albeit  differently  expressed, 
towards  their  General -in -chief,  all  had  coaches  in 
readiness,  in  order  to  take  their  departure  in  case 
of  a  failure.  Talleyrand's  coach  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  will  again  be  in  readiness  for  his  departure  on 
the  30th  of  March,  18 14,  when  the  allies,  gathered 
at  his  house  after  Marmont's  capitulation  on  that 
day,  will  still  be  engaged  in  deliberating  about  the 
destinies  of  France.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
coaches  to  convey  the  conspirators  to  the  frontier; 
they  can  remain  in  France  and  carry  the  insolence 
of  Talleyrand  and  his  accomplices  through  the 
streets ;  they  have  triumphed ;  they  are  the  masters. 
However  great  my  experience  of  men  in  the 
various  countries  wlierein  I  had  been  and  the  cir- 
cumstances wherein  I  had  found  myself,  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  at  all  expect  that  the  men 
who  had  on  the  previous  day  so  voluntarily  pros- 
trated themselves  before  me,  and  protested  their 
devotion  to  me — Macdonald,  Moreau,  and  Beur- 
nonville — would  be  the  first  to  pursue  so  different 
a  course  on  the  following  day;  but  what  astonished 
me  most  of  all  was  not  only  to  see  Bonaparte  first 
and  foremost  in  all  this  treachery,  but  to  see  him 
the  first  to  raise  his  voice  against  all  the  acts  of 
the  Revolution  —  acts  in  which  he  had  not  only 
participated,  but  of  which  he  was  the  chief  author. 
Had  we  the  right  to  talk  of  the  Constitution,  he 
argued,  when  we  had  violated  it  on  the  iSth  Fructi- 
dor?     The   scoundrel!     Who,  then,  had  fomented 
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and  created  the  iSth  Fructidor  if  not  Bonaparte  the 
very  first,  and  he  now  accused  us  of  it  as  of  a  crime; 
and  this  crime,  indisputably  his  handiwork,  gave 
him  what  he  called  the  right  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution of  a  country  to  which  he  owed  fortune  and 
education,  and  I  might  almost  say  birth. 

It  was  not  new  to  me  that  Bonaparte  was,  as 
Saliceti  had  told  me,  "  capable  of  all  things,  in 
craftiness  as  in  violence,"  but  I  confess  that  his 
treachery  filled  me  with  amazement.  Imagine  this 
man,  no  less  than  myself,  I  may  say,  the  primary 
author  of  the  iSth  Fructidor,  reproaching  us  with 
the  doings  of  that  day,  and  drawing  from  it  con- 
clusions against  us  and  in  his  favor;  add  to  this 
impudent  treachery  his  audacity,  so  well  coupled 
with  that  of  Lucien  at  the  time  he  was  strangling 
the  national  representation,  in  attacking  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  assassins,  in  daring  to 
give  them  this  odious  appellation,  as  if  it  could 
have  been  likely  that  unarmed  deputies  would  have 
dreamed  of  attacking  regular  troops,  and  then  in 
further  calling  them  "  representatives  of  the  pon- 
iard." Keeping  up  this  infamous  comedy,  did  they 
not  proclaim  saviours  of  the  Fatherland — that  is,  of 
General  Bonaparte — two  grenadiers  who  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  They  gave  them  pensions  as 
a  reward  for  a  thing  they  did  not  do,  when  the 
poor  fellows  did  not  themselves  know  what  it  was 
all  about.  With  her  customary  candor,  Josephine 
united  with  these  knaves  to  give  one  of  the  alleged 
saviours,  Thome  by  name,  a  diamond  worth  6000 
francs,  and  to  embrace  him  in  the  most  effusive 
way  for  having  protected  the  precious  life  of  the 
husband  she  abhorred,  and  of  the  brother  Lucien 
IV— 8 
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whom,  if  possible,  she  abhorred  still  more.  Here 
we  have  a  conglomeration  of  perfidious  acts  and 
audacity  in  all  these  people,  who  are  only  at  the 
outset  of  their  careers,  which  may  give  a  fair  idea 
of  what  they  will  do  hereafter.  What  can  France 
not  expect  of  them  .'' 

Bonaparte  has  said  that  "  all  parties  came  to 
him."  This  is  another  imposture  added  to  so  many 
others ;  it  is  he  who  on  this  occasion,  as  on  every 
other,  appealed  to  all  parties,  deceiving  one  through 
another,  imbittering  them  against  one  another,  in 
order  to  push  his  way  through  the  division  thus 
created. 

Like  all  great  political  events,  the  i8th  Bru- 
maire  cannot  of  course  be  viewed  as  having  its 
origin  in  a  single  cause ;  although  the  ambition  of 
the  man  who  is  to  derive  benefit  from  it  is  a 
principal  cause,  it  might  perhaps  not  have  been  so 
decisive  had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
persons  and  circumstances  Bonaparte  encountered, 
and  which  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  his  advantage. 
Thus  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  when  surveying  the 
principal  authors  of  the  iSth  Brumaire,  that  the 
primary  elements  were  to  be  found  in  the  men  who 
had  brought  about  the  triumph  of  the  system  of 
division  through  the  coup  d'etat  known  as  the  law 
of  the  2  2d  Floreal.  The  30th  Prairial,  coming 
next  as  a  revenge  on  the  2  2d  Floreal,  had  indeed 
smitten  the  authors  of  the  divisions ;  but  the  depu- 
ties who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  triumph  of 
the  electoral  divisions  to  make  a  forcible  entrance 
into  the  corps  I'egislatif,  in  spite  of  the  majority, 
had  been  branded  and  humiliated  from  the  very  out- 
set;  some  of  them  had  even  been  repeatedly  sub- 
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jected  to  threats,  and  threats  engender  and  foster 
resentment.  This  resentment  had  been  further  in- 
creased by  the  act  of  the  30th  Prairial,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  they  had  feared  they  would  them- 
selves feel ;  they  lived  in  constant  dread  of  seeing 
these  arise  once  more;  hence  all  these  individuals, 
whose  false  position  was  a  source  of  uneasiness  to 
them,  yearned  for  a  revolution  which  should  over- 
throw and  renew  everything,  thus  concealing  their 
political  origin  and  securing  impunity  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  honorable  of  modern  historians 
(INI.  Laurent,  a  lawyer)  has  accurately  depicted  the  nat- 
ure of  the  men  who  surrounded  Bonaparte  in  order 
to  work  upon  the  fatal  passions  they  had  discovered 
in  him.  There  existed  in  France  at  that  time,  he 
says,  a  faction  composed  of  all  the  ambitious  medi- 
ocrities, who  looked  upon  the  Revolution  as  merely 
an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes.  Tired  of  al- 
lowing itself  to  be  dragged  in  the  wake  of  the  victo- 
ries succeeding  one  another  but  too  rapidly  on  the 
political  stage,  the  chief  desire  of  this  faction  was 
for  a  definitive  dominating  power  affording  a  haven 
to  its  complaisance,  and  securing  to  it  irrevocably  the 
rewards  of  servility ;  this  redoubtable  faction  was 
swayed  to  a  great  extent  by  three  apostate  priests, 
Republican  deserters,  who  will  continually  be  found 
mixed  up  with  France's  misfortunes.  The  triumvi- 
rate of  Sieyes,  Talleyrand,  and  Fouche  can  assured- 
ly not  be  better  described.  When  we  add  to  them 
their  lieutenants  or  sub-lieutenants,  Rcederer,  Real, 
Regnaud  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  and  H.  B.  Maret 
— all  these  Cerberuses  opening  wide  their  hungry 
maws  for  the  purpose  of  swallowing  the  national 
cake,  which  their  voracity  had  so  long  coveted — the 
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melancholy  fate  prepared  by  these  ravenous  monsters 
for  the  Republic  may  well  be  guessed. 

Amons:  the  executive  agents  who  claimed  their 
share  of  merit  in  the  doings  of  the  iSth  Brumaire 
is  one  more  personage,  who  would  doubtless  con- 
sider himself  very  badly  treated  were  history  to 
omit  rccordino;  his  glorious  feat  of  arms.  Hence  I 
must  mention  the  episode  of  Colonel,  since  General, 
Sebastiani. 

Sebastiani  met  General  Lcfebvre,  commanding  the 
17th  division,  who  asked  him  by  whose  orders  he 
was  bestirring  himself.  Sebastiani  replied  to  him 
most  respectfully  that  it  was  "  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  the  superior  authorities,  the  Directorate  and  the 
Council  of  Ancients  ";  this  answer  quieted  Lefebvre, 
and  he  considered  he  was  obeying  a  higher  author- 
ity, which  justified  an  infringement  of  his  own,  in 
accordance  with  military  hierarchy.  What  further 
helped  to  deceive  Lefebvre  was  that  Sebastiani  asked 
him  humbly  and  with  an  air  of  the  most  faithful  de- 
votion "to  call  on  Bonaparte,  General-in-chief."  Le- 
febvre having  consented  to  do  so,  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation, he  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  continuation 
of  the  comedy,  and  saw  Bonaparte's  imposture  sup- 
ported by  the  apparatus  of  the  semblance  of  an  army 
already  grouped  about  him  and  of  some  of  the  civil 
functionaries.  Colonel,  since  General,  Sebastiani, 
now  that  the  victory  of  the  iSth  Brumaire  was 
consummated,  has  thought  it  important  that  the 
event  should  be  crowned  with  a  kind  of  aureole  of 
braggadocio,  and  has  seen  fit  to  state  in  social  circles 
where  he  could  speak  with  an  assurance  unexposed 
to  denial  that  "  not  only  did  Bonaparte  give  him  or- 
ders to  sabre  all  who  might  have  opposed  the  march 
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of  his  regiment,  but  that  he  had  himself  resolved  to 
do  so  of  his  own  volition,  because  he  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  great  deed  of  the  iSth  Brumaire,  he  and 
he  alone,  had  Bonaparte  perished  through  some  ac- 
cident." 

While  not  denying  that  Colonel,  since  General, 
Sebastiani  sufHciently  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
Corsican  compatriot  to  be  commissioned  by  him  to 
perpetrate  a  crime,  I  am  enabled,  both  by  my  ac- 
quaintance with  all  that  happened  at  the  time,  and 
by  a  certain  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  Sebas- 
tiani, to  tell  him  that  he  has  strangely  deceived  him- 
self in  arrogating  to  himself,  in  the  affair  of  the  iSth 
Brumaire,  a  role  of  posthumous  intrepidity  and  su- 
periority over  General  Lefebvre.  Had  Sebastiani 
dared  to  speak  in  a  manner  in  the  least  equivocal 
to  his  superior.  General  Lefebvre,  the  latter  was  so 
much  alive  to  his  rights  in  the  military  hierarchy, 
and  was  endowed  with  so  determined  a  character, 
strengthened  by  warm  and  choleric  blood,  that,  in  a 
cause  about  which  he  had  not  been  deceived,  the 
pygmy  who  now  boasts  in  full  security  would  have 
there  and  then  received  the  wages  of  his  impudence, 
and  would  have  fallen  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  in- 
trepid commander  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Army  of 
Sambre-et-Meuse,  a  fearless  man  if  ever  there  was 
one.  Colonel  Sebastiani  was  doubtless  able  to  de- 
ceive a  simple  and  sincere  man,  who  was  not  at  all 
looking  out  for  a  Corsican  imposture,  but  it  is  false 
that  he  dared  to  speak  to  him  face  to  face,  and 
employ  any  threat  whatever ;  once  more,  Sebastiani 
would  have  been  a  dead  man,  and  this  is  what  Gen- 
eral Lefebvre  has  since  told  me  repeatedly,  on  re- 
calhng  the  fatal  day  in  which  he  had  played  only  a 
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"secondary  part,"  and  "when,  on  the  affair  being 
settled,"  he  found  himself  placed  under  the  orders 
of  General  Bonaparte,  as  a  result  of  the  decree  of 
the  Ancients,  and  when  the  latter  had  the  impudence 
to  proclaim  him  his  lieutenant.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  owing  to  his  small  stature,  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  increase  by  holding  his  head  up  and  elevating  his 
nose,  M.  Sebastiani  imagined  he  was  sharing  in  all 
greatness,  and  first  in  that  of  his  master  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  with  whom  he  claimed  kinship 
during  the  reign  of  the  latter,  who,  by-the-way,  for- 
bade him  to  do  so.  I  have  learned  that  he  boasted 
of  many  other  feats  of  arms  or  misdeeds  in  which 
he  prided  himself.  The  matador  has  grievously 
deceived  himself  in  regard  to  his  share  in  the  i8th 
Brumaire.  Sebastiani  did  not  show  any  daring  on 
that  day  any  more  than  he  ever  did  on  the  field  of 
battle.  His  fortune,  his  old  and  new  nobility,  his 
marriage  which  the  Coignys  have  called  a  mesalliance 
— all  these  things  are  the  reward  not  at  all  of  his 
courage,  but  of  intrigue ;  this  faculty  is  what  Bo- 
naparte doubly  prized  when  it  was  coupled  with 
nullity  of  talent  and  of  character.  However  much 
General  Sebastiani's  prosperity  may  still  grow,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  to  his  fortune, 
and  to  what  he  has  beheved  he  might  venture  to 
call  his  glory,  any  other  pedigree  than  that  of  subor- 
dinate intrigue. 
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My  conduct  on  the  iSth  Brumaire  —  Embarrassing  position  of  a 
new  government — Falsehood  uttered  by  Talleyrand  and  Brui.x — 
The  men  then  able  to  save  France — Reasons  for  their  nullity — 
Bonaparte's  superiority — A  plea  for  mankind — A  clever  policy — 
My  Odyssey — I  go  into  retirement  at  Grosbois — Bonaparte  de- 
sirous of  employing  me — His  envoy — My  letter — Fouche's  ad- 
miration— His  ignoble  style — Another  visit — Washington  and 
Bonaparte  —  Death  of  Washington  —  His  funeral  oration— M. 
de  Fontanes  —  Bonaparte's  profound  hypocrisy  —  Mme.  Bona- 
parte at  Grosbois — Thtfcrim'tre  of  Grosbois — Bonaparte's  praises 
sung  by  his  wife — She  seeks  to  induce  me  to  accept  a  public 
office — My  reply — Our  correspondence — Strange  disinterested- 
ness of  Sieyes — Bonaparte's  corrupting  system — Sieyes  accepts, 
asks,  and  takes — His  rapacity  causes  an  estrangement  between 
him  and  a  woman  of  wit — I  send  back  my  Directorial  furniture — 
The  Secretary  Lagarde  —  Infamous  act  of  treachery  —  Guidal, 
Frotte,  and  Chamberlac — The  First  Consul's  gratitude  towards 
Baudoin — Bonaparte's  first  machinations  against  me — M.  La  Ber- 
nadiere  —  Talk  between  Bonaparte  and  Gucrin  —  Calumniatory 
accusations  in  regard  to  the  letters-patent — Indignation  of  my 
colleagues  and  of  Sieyes  himself — Monstrous  defamation — Four- 
nier,  "the  American" — Delicate  souvenir  of  Bernadotte — A  re- 
view of  his  Ministry — Bonaparte  disparages  it — What  should  be 
thought  of  it — Is  a  general-in-chief  a  Minister  of  War?— Pre- 
amble of  the  review — Brune  president  of  the  War  Committee — 
Bernadotte  a  simple  councillor — Honorable  trait  of  his  life — 
A  conscription  law — The  two  articles— The  attack  and  the  de- 
fence—Bonaparte's fury— He  regrets  that  he  did  not  have  Ber- 
nadotte's  secretary  shot — Aim  of  Lucien  and  the  other  conspir- 
ators^They  gorge  themselves  with  gold. 

Brumaire,  Year  VIII. — I  have  narrated  truth- 
fully, I  may  even  say  with  candor,  all  that  I  did  in 
the  course  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  i8th  Bru- 
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maire  ;  nor  have  I  concealed  that  on  the  day  itself 
I  may  perhaps  have  incurred  grave  censure,  whether 
I  be  charged  with  having  forgotten  all  my  revolu- 
tionary experience  and  with  having  been  wanting  in 
foresight,  or  whether  it  is  argued  that  I  lacked  firm- 
ness on  the  very  day  itself  by  appearing  not  to  venture 
to  resist  the  actual  event.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things 
and  of  persons  at  that  juncture  are  capable  of  them- 
selves estimating  the  extent  of  any  efforts  I  might 
have  made.  I  was  perhaps  really  tired  of  a  lengthy 
tenure  of  office,  and  even  of  the  result  of  the  vic- 
tories I  had  found  myself  in  the  necessity  of  winning 
over  the  various  factions  opposed  to  us.  Moreover, 
the  instantaneous  ascendency  conferred  by  civil  vic- 
tories is  not  and  cannot  be  durable  ;  when  those 
who  have  won  them  remain  in  power,  it  is  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  for  them  not  to  make  many 
malcontents  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  organization 
of  a  new  social  order,  wherein  so  many  wounded 
interests  meet  with  disappointments.  When  these 
malcontents,  whose  existence  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  are  joined  by  all  those  who,  having  suc- 
cumbed, see  their  ambitions  frustrated  by  their  de- 
feat, it  will  be  seen  how  many  troubles  are  in  store 
for  the  sjovernment  which  has  remained  standing 
All  these  troubles  smoulder  and  are  in  preparation 
more  or  less  in  silence,  pending  the  time  when  they 
will  burst  forth  ;  when  this  moment  arrives,  and  the 
secretly  conducted  workings  of  opinion  have  reached 
their  term,  where  are  the  human  resources  which 
will  be  able  to  oppose  it  ? 

Hence,  to  speak  in  a  precise  manner,  and  without 
seeking  to  conceal  anything  of  my  individuality  in 
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this  affair,  I  ask  my  most  persistent  accusers  what 
they  imagine  I  should  have  accomplished  had  I 
ridden  into  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  or  to  the 
corps  I'egislatif.^  Who  would  have  followed  me  when 
all  the  civil,  military,  and  even  suburban  populations, 
for  so  long  worked  upon,  were  rushing  towards 
Bonaparte  as  if  towards  a  fresh  existence?  Will 
those  who  had  for  so  long  brought  me  into  disre- 
pute and  rendered  me  unpopular  blame  me  for  not 
having  employed  the  forces  of  which  they  had  de- 
prived me  ?  These  forces,  I  confess,  I  felt  I  no  longer 
possessed ;  if  they  supported  and  accompanied  me 
in  all  preceding  revolutions,  I  have  always  recog- 
nized that  I  had  been  victorious  only  because  I 
had  the  people  on  my  side  and  went  onward  with 
them. 

At  the  time  of  the  iSth  Brumaire  where  can  the 
people  be  said  to  have  been,  when  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  itself  did  not  know  whither  to  turn, 
and  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  revolutions,  like  all 
human  things  reaching  their  maturity,  cannot  be 
begun  over  again  as  on  the  first  occasion — in  short, 
that  the  river  has  flowed  down  to  the  sea,  and  does 
not  flow  back  to  its  source  ? 

No,  I  was  not  in  the  least  in  my  bath,  as  has  been 
stated,  although  it  would  have  been  a  most  likely 
and  readily  explained  thing,  considering  the  shat- 
tered state  of  my  health.  I  was  up  and  very  much 
awake  on  the  morn  of  the  i8th  Brumaire  ;  I  confess 
the  explosion  took  place  forty-eight  hours  before  I 
expected  it ;  then,  having  calculated  all  possible 
chances,  I  could  but  see  that  any  man  riding  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  town  and  suburbs  would  no  more  be  listened  to 
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than  was  Cleomenes  when  he  went  through  Egypt 
caUing  the  Egyptians  to  hberty. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  cahii  and  firm  reflection 
over  our  domestic  and  foreign  position,  in  this  rigor- 
ous analysis  of  truth  and  the  real  basis  of  things, 
that  Talleyrand  and  Bruix  found  me.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  two  extremely  cunning  persons,  and  I  was 
fully  aware  of  it ;  but  between  craftiness  applied  to 
private  interests,  a  craftiness  sometimes  defensible 
even  on  moral  grounds — between  such  craftiness  and 
a  betrayal  of  all  that  is  most  sacred,  I  thought  there 
was  not  only  a  shade  but  an  immeasurable  distance. 
These  two  men,  who  had  obtained  my  confidence 
and  protection  through  their  attachment  to  the  Re- 
public, doubtless  feigned,  but  expressed  in  so  many 
demonstrations,  and  whom  I  was  justified  in  believ- 
ing grateful  by  reason  of  all  the  benefits  they  had 
received  at  my  hands,  came  to  me  with  a  real  ad- 
vantage for  deceiving  me,  when  they  told  me  on 
their  honor  that,  quite  apart  from  Sieyes  and  Roger- 
Ducos,  Gohier  and  Moulins  had  tendered  their  res- 
ignation, which  left  me  all  by  myself:  what,  then, 
could  become  of  me  as  a  solitary  fraction  ?  I  will 
admit  that,  considering  the  engagement  entered  into 
but  a  few  moments  before  with  the  two  last-named 
worthy  colleagues,  I  ought  to  have  placed  faith  in 
them,  and  not  to  have  suffered  my  mind  to  be  gov- 
erned by  what  was  told  me  in  their  name  rather  than 
by  what  they  had  told  me  themselves. 

Now,  after  having  shown  that  I  am  not  afraid  of 
laying  bare  my  personal  conduct,  or  of  denying  any- 
thing with  which  I  might  be  reproached,  I  am  as- 
suredly entitled  to  examine  what  was,  on  the  iSth 
Brumaire,  the  behavior  of  the  men  of  that  period 
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most  important  by  their  names  and  the  reputation 
attached  to  their  antecedents— of  the  men,  in  short, 
who  were  in  a  position  to  resist  the  audacious  pro- 
moter of  the  counter-revolution ;  to  wit,  the  men 
whom  the  confidence  of  the  people  had  awarded  the 
highest  place  in  public  opinion,  such  as  Jourdan, 
Augereau,  and  especially  Bernadotte,  all  in  Paris  at 
the  time  and  relying  on  the  authorities  of  which 
they  formed  an  integral  part.  I  do  not  speak  of 
Macdonald,  Beurnonville,  or  even  Moreau,  in  spite 
of  his  military  talents :  these  gentlemen,  having 
adopted  a  course  hostile  to  liberty,  rank  here  only 
in  connection  with  treason.  What  would  not  have 
been  the  ascendency  obtained  by  all  these  famous 
personages,  all  these  children  of  the  Revolution, 
these  glorious  new-comers,  had  they  in  the  first  in- 
stance declared  themselves  in  the  corps  legislatif, 
where  they  had  the  right  to  make  themselves  heard, 
if  they  had  but  harangued  the  troops  then  under 
arms !  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  such  men, 
collectively  and  individually  known  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris  as  well  as  to  the  whole  army,  shown 
themselves  hostile  to  Bonaparte's  undertaking,  the 
soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  honor  and  re- 
spect, appealed  to  by  Bernadotte,  Jourdan,  and  Au- 
gereau, would  have  rallied  to  them — in  other  words, 
to  the  national  legislature.  Yes,  I  will  do  these  men, 
who  were  truly  on  the  same  plane  as  Bonaparte,  the 
honor  of  repeating  that,  as  between  them  and  him, 
the  soldiery  and  the  people  would  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  Fatherland,  of  which  they  had  until 
then  been  the  representatives,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  put  into  execu- 
tion the  decree  of  outlawry. 
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But  shall  it  be  denied,  or  shall  it  be  confessed? 
Yes,  it  must  be  confessed :  these  men  so  truly  brave 
and  intrepid  on  the  battle-field,  when  the  voice  of  a 
superior  or  civil  command  made  the  law  for  them, 
had  not  in  them  the  power  of  making  spontaneously 
a  first  decision ;  they  knew  only  how  to  wait  for  or- 
ders, as  Bernadotte  has  explicitly  stated  in  the  words 
since  recorded  by  himself :  "  I  shall  do  nothing  as  a 
citizen  ;  but  if  the  Directorate  or  the  corps  legislatif 
gives  me  an  order.  .  ."  Unfortunate  man  —  and 
none  the  less  unfortunate  although  seated  now  on 
thy  hyperborean  throne — when  was  it  ever  more  nec- 
essary to  be  truly  a  citizen  than  on  the  day  when  the 
fate  of  the  city  was  in  the  scales,  when  it  was  a 
question  of  saving  the  established  social  order  from 
a  violent  attack  made  by  main  force  against  it,  when 
it  was  a  question  of  opposing  the  crossing  of  the 
Rubicon,  and  preventing  the  entry  of  the  usurper 
into  Rome,  and  saving  the  liberal  civilization  of  the 
world  from  the  encroachments  of  Caesar  ?  Was  it 
ever  more  necessary  to  be  a  citizen .''  When  were 
our  chief  duty  and  our  chief  rights  more  plainly 
indicated  for  those  who  would  have  been  willinsr 
to  understand  .''  Victors  of  Fleurus,  heroes  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi  and  of  Castiglione,  will  the  greatest 
of  your  glories  ever  equal  the  one  which  awaited 
you  here  .'' 

Well,  in  spite  of  the  deep  sorrow,  and,  I  dare  to 
add,  in  spite  of  all  the  humiliation  which  these  rec- 
ollections arouse  in  me,  I  should  consider  myself 
wronging  my  conscience  were  I,  in  presence  of  the 
tribunal  of  history  before  which  we  are  all  arraigned 
according  to  our  deeds,  and  where  our  suppressions 
are  judged  as  well  as  our  avowals,  to  hesitate  to  ad- 
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mit  that  there  was  on  this  occasion  a  man  truly  su- 
perior to  all  the  others,  not  only  by  audacity,  activity, 
and  talent,  but  still  more  so  by  the  loftiness  of  his 
intelligence  and  the  strength  of  his  will.  Born  with 
this  will,  which  on  many  occasions  previous  to  his 
elevation  he  had  been  compelled  to  curb,  Bonaparte 
knew  how  to  conceal  within  himself  this  superior 
power,  to  which  he  felt  he  had  owed  his  early  suc- 
cesses, and  to  which  he  would  in  the  future  intrust 
his  destinies.  He  had  taken  the  measure  of  the 
human  herd,  as  he  had  so  often  said,  and  in  particu- 
lar when  he  remarked  to  Bernadotte :  "  They  prom- 
ise much  and  perform  little."  It  was  owing  to  his 
power  of  will  that  he  had  previously,  both  on  revo- 
lutionary and  on  military  days,  been  the  man  of  ac- 
tion and  of  decision ;  this  power  will  long  give  him 
great  successes,  even  to  the  day  when  it  shall  be 
broken  by  his  protracted  abuse  of  it. 

With  his  prompt  sagacity  Bonaparte  had  seen  all 
that  was  uncertain  about  and  prejudicial  to  his  de- 
signs in  the  substance  and  even  in  the  form  of  the 
affair  of  the  iSth  Brumaire;  but  feigning  not  to  be- 
lieve in  any  opposition  whatsoever,  in  order  better 
to  deceive  the  vulgar  herd  by  placing  his  opponents 
themselves  in  a  false  position,  he  affected  to  be  con- 
vinced, in  order  better  to  convince  the  others,  that 
everybody  was  on  his  side;  he  gave  all  the  military 
men  who  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  having  been 
least  favorably  disposed  to  him,  swords  of  honor 
bearing  the  inscription:  "  iSth  Brumaire."  In  his 
policy  it  was  already  necessary  that  a  man  should 
have  compromised  himself  in  his  service. 

During  the  course  of  all  the  revolutionary  events 
which  I  have  reviewed,  I  had  for  a  very  long  time 
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been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  spectator  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Repubhc  only — triumphs  in  which 
I  may  claim  my  share  of  the  honor.  From  the 
very  outset  I  was  fully  alive  to  the  regrets  and  sor- 
rows often  entailed  by  victories  won  in  civil  wars. 
It  was  Frenchmen,  fellow-citizens — nay,  even  patriots 
• — whom,  in  the  various  battles  of  the  Revolution,  it 
was  necessary  to  fight  and  smite  to  the  ground,  in 
order  to  make  the  great  cause  prevail ;  for  in  revo- 
lutions, as  in  war,  there  is  no  third  party.  "  There 
is  no  three-cornered  fighting,"  said  an  old  comrade- 
in-arms  to  Carnot,  who  sought  to  create  a  third  par- 
ty previous  to  the  i8th  Fructidor.  There  are  never 
but  two  contending  armies ;  those  who  are  not  with 
us  are  against  us ;  it  is  the  nature  of  things  itself 
which  suffers  no  other  distinction,  since  one  must 
either  vanquish  or  be  vanquished — that  is  to  say,  van- 
quish or  perish. 

But  if  it  were  impossible  to  make  such  distinc- 
tions at  Toulon,  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  and  on  the  iSth  Fructidor,  even  when 
victory  crowned  our  side,  can  any  one  believe  that 
in  the  mere  thought  of  these  victories  there  is  not  a 
certain  pain  for  him  who  has  won  them — a  pain  the 
true  source  of  which  lies  in  the  feeling  of  human- 
ity.''  Joined  with  this  feeling  is  that  of  the  kind  of 
exhaustion,  moral  rather  than  physical,  in  renewing 
battles  which  we  have  survived,  even  with  honor  and 
with  a  clear  conscience.  All  the  battle-fields  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  the  defeat,  all  the  measures 
which  have  followed  and  which  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  maintain  the  triumph — all  these  thinsfs  brine 
with  them  an  actual  weakening  of  our  forces,  and 
cause  one  to  despair  of  human  affairs.     Hence  it  is 
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possible  that,  even  with  the  probability  of  a  fresh 
triumph  had  I  made  the  effort,  I  did  not  feel  in  me 
the  desire  of  once  more  putting  a  hand  to  the  wheel. 
I  was  far  from  believing  that  the  Republic  could  no 
longer  be  sustained,  and  that  its  time  had  come.  I 
believed  that  its  constitution  might  at  the  utmost 
be  modified  in  regard  to  certain  portions,  the  weak- 
ness of  which  experience  had  demonstrated ;  that 
perhaps  the  Republic  needed  rejuvenating,  espe- 
cially by  the  renewal  of  individuals,  beginning  with 
myself,  who  was  fully  determined  to  withdraw  volun- 
tarily and  to  abdicate  all  power  most  sincerely;  but 
I  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  principle 
victorious  over  Europe  should  constitute  the  object 
of  the  respect  of  all  Frenchmen,  and  that  they  were 
destined  to  the  last  opprobrium  should  they  betray 
or  forsake  the  principle  of  the  noble  cause  for 
which  they  had  made  so  many  sacrifices. 

I  now  reach  private  life :  it  is  no  longer  a  proud 
Iliad  I  have  to  narrate,  but  a  true  Odyssey,  since 
for  a  long  time  to  come  I  shall  not  be  suffered  to 
return  to  my  Fatherland. 

I  had  been  hardly  twenty -four  hours  at  Gros- 
bois  when  Bonaparte,  who  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance seemed  to  treat  my  existence  with  contempt, 
thought  he  could  no  longer  treat  it  with  the  indif- 
ference he  had  manifested,  and  so  caused  me  to  be 
asked  what  place  would  be  to  my  liking  in  the  new 
government.  Fouche,  who  was  intrusted  with  this 
mission,  offered  me  everything  on  behalf  of  his  mas- 
ter, even  the  title  of  connetable,  which  should  be  re- 
established for  me.  I  led  Fouche  into  my  garden, 
and  said  to  him :  "  This  is  the  only  place  I  wish  to 
occupy  henceforth."     On  Fouche  pressing  me,  and 
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telling  me  I  must  reply  to  Bonaparte  in  writing,  so 
as  to  testify  to  his  having  fulfilled  his  mission,  I 
wrote  the  following  letter : 

Grosdois,  20//;  Brttmaire. 

Since  you  see  fit,  pursuant  to  I  know  not  what  political  inter- 
est or  to  what  personal  feeling,  to  follow  my  existence  in  my  re- 
treat, I  have  the  right,  not  only  as  former  chief  o£  the  Republic, 
but  as  citizen,  and  further  because  of  our  early  relations,  to  de- 
liver a  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  things. 

You  have  just  overthrown  the  government  established  by  the 
will  of  the  nation  and  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  Europe. 
This  government  may  perhaps  have  lost  the  means  of  protecting 
the  constitution  which  had  instituted  it;  these  means  should 
have  been  strengthened,  and  this  was  no  reason  for  such  an  out- 
rage as  the  one  you  perpetrated  the  day  before  yesterday,  by 
calling  to  your  aid  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  your  own, 
the  very  enemies  against  whom  the  Directorate  had  protected 
you  when  they  were  attacking  you.  You  have  compromised 
your  glory,  you  have  justified  the  most  sinister  presentiments  of 
the  friends  of  liberty,  by  overthrowing  more  than  men — institu- 
tions. The  ambitious  man  who  should  seek  to  re-establish  a 
throne  would  gain  but  an  ephemeral  enjoyment ;  a  few  days 
more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Masaniello  and  Rienzi  would  not 
save  him  from  the  same  destiny.  France's  perfidious  enemies, 
the  partisans  of  tyranny  and  of  the  foreigner,  are  grouping  them- 
selves around  the  new-born  power,  in  order  to  lead  it  astray  to 
their  advantage.  Their  oaths  are  worth  as  much  as  their 
praises.  Liberty  and  equality  constitute  the  needs  of  the  French 
people,  and  representative  government  is  the  expression  of  these, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  modified  by  reason  and  experience  ; 
place,  therefore,  the  edifice  on  the  most  solid  basis.  Washing- 
ton made  it  his  glory  to  preserve  the  Republic.  My  decision 
not  to  return  to  public  affairs  is  irrevocable  ;  my  last  wishes  are 
that  the  Republic  should  emerge  triumphant  from  this  political 
crisis  ;  honor  is  in  store  for  the  founders  of  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions, opprobrium  for  the  tyrants  and  slaves.     Can  a  lofty  soul 

hesitate  in  its  choice  .'  ,, 

Barras. 

I  read  to  Fouche,  who  was  waiting  for  my  reply, 
this  letter,  written  with  all  the  emotion  of  a  heart 
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which  had  not  yet  despaired  of  liberty  and  of  Bona- 
parte's final  intentions.  Fouche  not  only  signified 
approval,  but  even  used  the  word  "admiration";  he 
told  me  I  was  "truly  eloquent  in  my  feelings  and  in 
the  expression  of  them ;  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Bonaparte  to  remain  indifferent  to  such  true  and 
penetrating  arguments ;  that  there  lay  the  right 
path  for  him  to  tread ;  that  beyond  or  on  either 
side  of  it  yawned  an  abyss  in  which  Bonaparte  and 
his  flatterers  would  perish  wholly,  body  and  goods; 
that  those  who  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself 
(Fouche),  the  veterans  of  liberty,  although  not  in 
great  numbers  about  him,  were  certainly  a  power 
from  the  fact  of  their  true  character ;  that  although 
they  had  been  unable,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  to 
lay  down  their  conditions  in  writing,  there  neverthe- 
less existed  most  real  conditions  anterior  and  pos- 
terior to  any  iSth  Brumaire ;  that  we  required  lib- 
erty— not  merely  civil  liberty,  which  was  talked  of 
with  the  view  of  restricting  it,  but  political  liberty 
in  its  entirety;  that  we  would  have  it;  that  were 
Bonaparte  and  Sieyes  to  oppose  this  there  would 
soon  be  an  end  of  them — they  would  be  killed  like 
toads." 

Such  was  Fouche's  language,  which  I  have  not  at 
all  embellished.  I  have  never  in  the  course  of  the 
Revolution  known  anything  more  ignoble  than  the 
conversation  of  this  man,  whom  it  has  been  sought 
to  credit  with  so  considerable  a  fund  of  wit.  It  is 
true,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  wit  which  cannot  be 
denied  him,  as  the  English  would  say,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  envelop  of  this  wit  was  extremely 
coarse. 

Fouche  leaves  me  after  all  these  protestations, 
IV— 9 
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which  he  renews  again  and  as:ain :  he  is  mine  and 
the  Repubhc's  until  death;  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for 
him  to  deliver  my  letter  to  Bonaparte,  and  he  will 
not  let  that  slippery  eel  escape  him  should  it  try 
to  glide  out  of  his  hand. 

A  couple  of  days  later  Fouche  returns  to  Grosbois 
to  see  me,  out  of  friendship  and  out  of  fidelity  to 
one  no  longer  in  power ;  my  friends  believe  that  he 
comes  more  especially  to  make  sure  of  my  person, 
to  ascertain  who  my  visitors  are,  to  concert  police 
measures  which  will  be  taken  subsequently,  and  to 
plant  his  spies  in  advance.  On  my  questioning  him 
as  to  my  letter — in  fact,  as  to  Bonaparte's  reply — he 
appeared  hardly  to  remember  that  of  which  we  had 
spoken,  and  on  his  part  with  so  convinced  an  air.  I 
was  compelled  to  ask  him  several  times  what  Bona- 
parte had  thought  of  my  letter.  After  seeming  to 
seek  for  an  answer,  he  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand  and  by  the  arms,  and  patting  me  af- 
fectionately, he  said:  "  My  dear  Barras,"once  more 
"  thouing  "  and  "  theeing  "  me,  as  in  the  past,  "  I  did 
not,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  recollect  tliat  thou 
hadst  used  the  name  of  Washington  in  your  letter; 
it  was  on  seeing  this  name  that  Bonaparte's  face 
assumed  the  most  grave  and  contemptuous  mien 
thou  didst  ever  see  him  put  on.  '  What  has  Wash- 
ington to  do  in  the  matter.?'  he  asked  me.  'What 
does  Barras  mean  by  all  this  }  There  is  no  other 
way  to  establish  a  government  than  to  seize  it,  and 
not  let  go  hold  of  it  when  once  in  your  grasp.  Bar- 
ras is  still  up  to  the  neck  in  his  Republican  ideas; 
he  gabbles  like  an  old  woman.'  "  A  month  after 
this  speech  Washington  dies ;  Bonaparte  commis- 
sions  M.  de  Fontanes  to  write  his  funeral  oration. 
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This  suffices  to  show  the  extent  of  the  individual's 
hypocrisy,  which  is  now  only  beginning  to  show 
itself. 

Fully  acquainted  with  Bonaparte's  wa3's,  which 
consisted  inore  frequently  in  appearing  to  disdain 
what  he  most  desired,  in  order  to  divert  attention 
from  his  real  aim,  I  could  believe  either  that  he  had 
not  spoken  his  thoughts  to  Fouche,  or  that  both  of 
them  had  come  to  an  understanding,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  me  accept  some  office,  which 
acceptance  would  constitute  a  recognition  of  the 
new  government,  Fouche's  tactics  being  not  to  ap- 
pear to  be  thinking  any  longer  of  his  original  idea. 
I  was  not  giving  a  single  thought  to  these  people, 
and  I  was  sincerely  desirous  that  they  should  not 
trouble  themselves  about  me,  when,  on  the  day 
following  Fouche's  second  visit,  I  was  informed  just 
after  dinner  that  a  lady  had  arrived  from  Paris  in 
her  carriage,  which  she  could  not  leave,  as  she  was 
in  poor  health,  so  she  urgently  requested  me  to  go 
out  and  speak  to  her. 

Great  was  my  surprise  on  seeing,  in  the  person 
allegincr  sickness  and  desirous  of  talking  to  me, 
Mme.  Bonaparte,  wearing  a  black  veil,  and  dressed 
in  black  from  head  to  foot.  "  It  is  not  mourning 
for  your  friendship  that  I  wear;  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
Barras,"  she  said,  taking  both  my  hands,  "  that  you 
have  kept  your  friendship,  and  that  you  do  not 
doubt  mine.  Were  it  nothing  more  than  gratitude, 
how  much  do  I  not  owe  you .?"  "  But,  madamc,"  I 
replied,  "you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  house  to 
which  you  have  come ;  it  is  the  same  where  you 
once  enjoyed  a  hospitality  which  you  seemed  to  me 
to  value.      I  do  not  know  why  you  should  wish  to 
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remain  in  3'our  carriage  and  not  enter  the  chateau, 
the  situation  of  which  you  know  very  well."  She 
answered  me  that  she  had  come  from  Paris  alto- 
gether by  stealth,  taking  advantage  of  Bonaparte's 
being  busily  engaged,  telling  him  that  she  was  going 
out  to  make  purchases  necessary  to  her  new  po- 
sition ;  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  she 
was  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the  quarter  in  which  they 
resided ;  that  she  had  taken  upon  herself  to  leave 
everything  in  order  to  see  me  for  a  moment,  and  to 
speak  frankly  with  me  about  everything  that  inter- 
ested us. 

Since  Mme.  Bonaparte  is  desirous  of  speaking  to 
me  about  things  so  essentially  interesting  to  us,  I 
beg  she  will  step  out  of  her  carriage  for  a  moment, 
and  enter  the  chateau  which  she  knows  as  well  as 
anybody. 

Hardly  has  she  walked  mysteriously  into  my  room 
when  she  flings  her  arms  about  my  neck,  then  about 
my  knees,  which  she  tightly  embraces,  bedewing 
them  with  her  tears.  "  My  friend,"  she  says,  "  why 
are  we  not  man  and  wife  ?  Why  did  you  not  marry 
me  when  I  was  free.?"  "  But,  then,  I  was  not  free: 
my  wife  was  merely  absent ;  and  if  I  have  not  al- 
ways been  strictly  faithful  to  the  matrimonial  con- 
tract, it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  I  have  never 
dreamed  of  getting  separated  from  my  wife,  whom  I 
esteem  ;  although  I  am  not  the  slave  of  prejudice, 
the  idea  of  divorce  has  always  been  repellent  to 
me."  "  But  is  there  no  way  of  arranging  matters 
without  a  divorce,  when  friendship  exists  between 
two  people  who  do  not  wish  to  stand  upon  cere- 
mony ?  Briefly,  I  will  be  the  fermiirc  of  Grosbois ; 
I  shall  be  happier  than  I  am  at  present,  and  than  I 
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am  going  to  be  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  and 
even  in  that  of  the  Tuileries,  for  as  late  as  yesterday 
Bonaparte  spoke  of  our  taking  up  our  abode  there  : 
no  longer  will  the   Luxembourg  suffice  him.     But 
no,  Barras,  it  was  not  the  question  of  divorce  which 
separated  you  from  me  in  the  early  days  of  the  Di- 
rectorate:  it  was   Mme.  Tallien,  Mme.  Mailly,  and 
Mme.    Chateau  -  Renaud,    whom   you    preferred    to 
me ;  when  I  saw  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind 
in  this  respect,  I  gave  up  my  place  to  these  ladies, 
and  I  even  think  I  displayed  the  resignation  and  ac- 
commodating spirit  of  a  friend.     I  know  that  gentle- 
ness is  the  only  weapon  of  our  sex,  that  no  other  has 
a  better  chance  of  success  ;  and  so,  Barras,  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  had  cause  to  complain  of  me,  for  I 
uttered  no  reproach  to  you  at  the  time  ;   I  wished 
that  you  should  be  happy  through  me  ;  not  having 
had   the   means   of  pleasing  and    retaining   you,   I 
would  have  been  consoled  with  the  idea  that  others 
would  make  you  happy.     But  had  it  not  been  for 
these  cruel  disappointments  of  my  heart  I  should 
not  be  bound  with  a  chain  of  iron.    You  know  what 
made  me  marry  Bonaparte,  and  whether  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  love  a  man  so  deceitful,  so  wicked,  and 
so  tyrannical.     You  know  the  truth  in  all  this,  as 
well  as  all  I  told  you  but  a  few  months  ago,  when 
we  were  informed  that  he  had  died  in  Egypt."    Mme. 
Bonaparte  could  see  from  my  face  that  I  found  this 
harangue  a  little  long,  and  especially  very  illogical, 
considering  the  pretext  of  her  visit,  of  which  she 
had  told  me  that  I  was  the  object.     My  lack  of  sat- 
isfaction plainly  said  to  her  what  was  actually  pass- 
ing through  my  mind,  to  wit :  "  What  has  all  this  to 
do  with  our  position  and  your  arrival  at  Grosbois, 
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for  after  all  you  are  going  to  return  to  Bonaparte's 
marital  bed,  and  you  do  not  intend  to  share  mine 
to-night."  "  Ah,  I  see,  my  friend,  that  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  at  too  great  a  length  about  myself;  if  my 
heart  has  led  me  astray  for  a  while  on  seeing  you 
once  more,  it  is  its  duty  to  remind  me  at  once  that  I 
have  come  on  a  matter  which  concerns  you,  and 
deeply  at  that,  for  your  tranquillity  and  your  very 
existence  are  at  stake.  Bonaparte,  most  ungrateful 
of  men,  is  undoubtedly  not  grateful  to  you  in  his  in- 
nermost heart,  but  he  cannot  shake  off  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  the  appearances  of  a  gratitude  with 
which  his  heart  is  not  burdened ;  he  must  therefore 
needs  pretend  to  have  preserved  with  you  relations 
connected  with  such  a  sentiment;  if  people  did  not 
believe  in  them,  he  would  be  despised  by  all,  even 
by  your  enemies.  He  must  consec|uently  keep  up 
this  role,  and  he  can  impose  on  the  people  only  by 
rallying  you  to  himself  and  connecting  you  ostensi- 
bly with  his  government.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I  have  a  mission  in  this  connection  (I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  I  have  none,  that  Bonaparte  is 
absolutely  ignorant  of  my  visit  to  you,  that  he  thinks 
that  I  am  at  my  dress -maker's  and  at  my  jeweller's, 
quite  close  to  him,  just  when  I  am  close  to  you),  but 
what  I  am  telling  you  originates  .with  me:  it  is  my 
attachment  to  you  and  your  interests  which  makes  me 
dwell  on  the  necessity,  the  political  necessity  at  the 
very  least,  of  rallying  to  Bonaparte  ;  he  cannot,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  done  during  the  past  few 
days,  appear  to  be  offering  himself  officiously  to  you, 
for  he  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and,  since  he  has 
overthrown  the  Directorate,  he  cannot  say  he  did 
wrong,  and  he  would  seem  to  be  confessing  to  this 
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were  he  to  run  after  you.  You  must  therefore,  my 
friend,  yield  to  circumstances  —  not  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, I  admit,  to  make  advances  to  those  who  have 
just  behaved  to  you  in  so  outrageous  a  fashion.  Far 
from  me  to  counsel  you  to  such  a  step ;  it  would  be 
unworthy  of  your  character;  I  will  only  say  to  you 
that  you  should  accept  something  commensurate 
with  your  position,  something  which  would  not  low- 
er you,  considering  the  office  you  have  just  held. 
Then  will  Bonaparte  feel  easy  in  regard  to  you  ;  it 
will  furnish  him  the  means  of  representing  your  be- 
havior to  each  other  as  the  best  answer  to  those  who 
may  seek  to  accuse  either  of  you  ;  you  will  thus  mut- 
ually defend  each  other.  I  do  not  draw  from  this 
the  conclusion,  and  I  do  not  ask,  that  you  will  for 
that  love  or  esteem  each  other  any  the  more ;  but 
the  public  will  accept  and  believe  what  it  is  told, 
and  this  is  what  matters  to  Bonaparte,  who  knows 
very  well  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion,  which  always  needs,  at  least, 
to  be  mystified." 

I  thanked  Mme.  Bonaparte  for  all  the  eloquence 
she  had  just  displayed  in  my  favor,  but  I  replied  to 
her  that  my  position  was  not  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  me ;  that,  both  from  motives  of  conscience  and 
out  of  weariness,  I  had  retired  to  private  life,  and 
that  I  did  not  wash  to  quit  it. 

I  saw  Mme.  Bonaparte  into  her  carriage,  and  her 
incognito  might  have  been  preserved  had  she  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  confidential  valet,  whom  all 
my  servants  knew,  and  who  gossiped  with  them 
while  Mme.  Bonaparte  was  up-stairs. 

Not  at  all  considering  herself  beaten,  Mme.  Bona- 
parte wrote  to  me,  in  her  shrewd  and  crafty  manner. 
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a  letter,  wherein,  with  the  measured  terms  of  epis- 
tolary style,  she  renewed  her  request  and  even  her 
entreaties  that  I  should  accept  some  important  post 
in  the  new  government.  I  replied  to  Mme.  Bona- 
parte with  the  following  letter  : 

Grosbois,  25///  Brumairc,  Year  VIII. 

I  have  received,  madame,  the  letter  which  you  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  me ;  my  answering  it  would  have  given  rise 
to  discussions  whicli  I  am  compelled  to  avoid.  I  resigned  the 
functions  I  exercised  in  the  popular  government  because  I  had 
no  means  of  defence  to  oppose  to  the  power  of  the  bayonets 
which  overthrew  it.  Faithful  to  what  I  have  sworn,  I  have  re- 
fused to  swell  the  list  of  those  who  have  betrayed  the  Republic, 
and  to  rally  to  the  man  who  has  seized  upon  the  power,  and 
who  has  constantly  been  under  obligations  to  me. 

The  difficulty  you  found  in  feeding  the  mules  which  your 
husband  left  on  his  departure  for  Egypt  caused  you  to  send 
them  to  me  at  Grosbois ;  they  have  been  cared  for  there  since 
that  time ;  I  have  commissioned  my  stud-groom,  Noel,  to  de- 
liver the  four  mules  to  you.    Please  give  him  a  receipt  for  them. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

Barras. 

Gohier,  undoubtedly  the  most  honorable  of  my 
colleagues,  has  made  thoroughly  known  in  his 
Memoirs  all  that  had  been  personal  in  the  conduct 
of  Sieyes  in  those  days:  how,  after  having  appro- 
priated to  himself  all  the  funds  which  remained  in 
the  Directorate,  although  they  in  no  wise  belonged 
to  him,  he  obtained  the  estate  of  Crosnes  as  the 
reward  of  his  disinterestedness.  The  announce- 
ment of  such  facts,  when  they  are  so  plain,  carries 
with  them  their  full  condemnation.  I  might,  without 
showing  myself  as  severe  as  I  have  the  right  to  be 
on  this  occasion  towards  Sieyes,  pronounce  it  curi- 
ous that  his  accomplices  and  the  rapporteurs  of  this 
strange    proposition    should    have    coupled   with    it 
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words  of  praise,  attributing  delicacy  and  virtue  to 
Sieyes  in  that  he  deigned  to  accept  thg  gift.  These 
words  of  praise  might  indeed  have  been  looked  upon 
as  genuine  irony,  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  apologists  have,  in  this  connection, 
compared  Sieyes  to  the  most  virtuous  legislators  of 
ancient  times.  The  comparison  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  otherwise  than  ironical.  Wliatever  the  ex- 
amples, ancient  and  modern,  chosen  as  texts,  it  is 
neither  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Numa  Pompilius,  Franklin, 
nor  Jefferson  who  took  or  accepted  money  in  pay- 
ment of  the  legislation  they  gave  their  country. 
The  most  serious  thing  in  my  eyes  in  connection 
with  this  circumstance  is  Bonaparte's  deep-rooted 
purpose,  not  only  to  corrupt  those  whose  opposition 
he  had  cause  to  dread  owing  to  their  high  reputa- 
tion, but  to  begin  by  sapping  this  reputation,  to  im- 
print the  seal  of  corruption  on  all  likely  to  stand  in 
his  way,  and  to  set  before  all  those  whose  services 
he  had  to  call  in  aid  the  example  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  fortune  which  would  be  the  reward  of 
their  devotion  to  his  ideas.  The  corruption  exer- 
cised in  the  case  of  Sieyes  was  the  continuation  of 
the  system  already  put  in  vogue  by  Bonaparte  in 
Italy,  and  was  a  presage  of  the  system  which  was  to 
preside  over  the  new  reign.  As  for  myself,  far  from 
adding  anything  to  what  may  justly  be  said  against 
Sieyes  on  this  occasion,  with  which  the  ruin  of  the 
Republic  is  but  too  truly  connected,  that  which  I 
find  saddest  is  to  see  in  it  one  of  the  most  notable 
successes  of  the  corrupting  system  of  Bonaparte, 
who,  after  having  so  easily  encroached  upon  and 
destroyed  one  of  the  highest  political  reputations 
of  France,  will  henceforth  find  no  further  obstacles 
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when  so  often  putting  this  system  into  practice. 
Without  seeking  to  diminish  the  wrong-doing  of 
Sieves,  by  looking  upon  him  as  having  merely  ac- 
cepted and  not  asked — although  he  did  more  than 
ask  and  accept,  since  he  had  begun  by  taking  the 
money  remaining  in  the  chest  of  the  Directorate, 
money  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  which  he 
appropriated  by  virtue  of  a  bit  of  most  ridiculous 
sophistry,  to  say  the  least — I  cannot  help  regretting 
that  so  remarkable  a  genius  should  have  yielded  to 
such  a  weakness,  and  should  have  suffered  himself 
to  be  so  unfortunately  mystified  by  Bonaparte.  A 
woman  of  great  wit,  who  was  then  on  a  most  inti- 
mate footing  with  Sieyes,  openly  broke  with  him, 
saying  to  him  :  "  If  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  you 
again,  begin  by  making  restitution  of  the  two  mill- 
ions you  have  taken  from  the  nation."  As  to  Sieyes, 
whose  mind  was  made  up,  he  replied :  "  At  least, 
W'itir  a  good  carriage,  I  am  net  exposed  to  being 
elbowed  and  insulted  by  the  aristocrats  when  I  meet 
them  in  the  street;  it  is  my  turn  now  to  bespatter 
them  with  mud."  There  is  no  one  who  will  con- 
sider this  an  answer.  Was  the  Revolution  made  to 
enable  patriots  to  adopt  the  vices  and  take  the  car- 
riages of  the  aristocrats  ?  Such  was  not  its  primary 
object,  and  should  not  have  been  its  end. 

If  I  have  not  been  able  to  abstain  from  mention- 
ing a  fact  which  justly  incurred  Gohier's  censure 
and  universal  reprobation,  it  is  not  because  I  was  de- 
sirous of  sharing  that  I  regretted  the  seizing  by  one 
man  of  that  which  really  belonged  to  all,  if  the  right 
of  disposing  of  it  is  admitted  in  principle.  I  do  not 
even  conceive,  on  an  occasion  of  such  import  to 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  any  one's  dwelling  upon 
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the  petty  fact  of  a  few  ecus  carried  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil.  When  a  whole  house  is  the 
prey  of  flames,  it  is  not  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, however  valuable  it  may  be,  which  troubles 
him  who  loses  all  at  one  stroke.  As  for  myself,  in- 
different to  all  details  at  the  time  of  my  departure 
for  Grosbois,  it  was  my  opinion  that  I  should  care 
just  as  little  about  them  when,  a  short  time  after, 
I  was  informed  of  what  had  happened.  Like  my 
colleagues,  I  had  a  coach  and  horses  for  my  private 
use  ;  they  were  even  at  Grosbois,  owing  to  my  hur- 
ried departure ;  they  had  been  given  to  me,  and 
great  was  the  surprise  when  I  sent  them  back  to  the 
Luxembouro;.  I  was  not  desirous  of  retaining  that 
portion  of  the  furniture  which  was  altogether  per- 
sonal to  me,  and  the  rig;ht  to  which  could  not  be 
contested.  There  were  like'.vise  a  certain  number 
of  works  to  which  the  Directorate  had  subscribed 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members;  the  secretary-general 
to  the  Consuls,  Lagarde,  wrote  to  me,  offering  to 
send  them  to  me  as  soon  as  they  should  be  finally 
issued,  and  begging  my  acceptance  of  the  remaining 
numbers  to  which  I  was  entitled.  I  considered  it 
beneath  me  to  reply  to  him,  even  by  a  refusal,  which 
I  expressed  by  my  silence.  I  would  have  consid- 
ered that  I  was  essentially  lacking  in  all  I  owed  to 
myself  had  I,  by  means  of  any  connection  whatso- 
ever, even  that  of  the  most  insignificant  act  of  po- 
liteness, kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the  malefactors 
who  had  seized  upon  the  Luxembourg  Palace. 

The  1 8th  Brumaire  is  consummated;  the  19th  is 
a  thing  of  the  past;  as  is  the  case  in  revolutions,  the 
audacity  of  the  conquerors  is  increased  by  their 
first  successes.     The  victors  have  taken  possession 
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of  all  offices  and  posts ;  the  vanquished  seek  retreats, 
and  would  even  hide  themselves  in  rat-holes.  None 
dare  sleep  at  home.  Jourdan  asks  an  asylum  of  his 
former  lieutenant,  Lefebvre,  whose  wife  treats  with 
every  consideration  the  former  General-in-chief  of 
the  Army  of  Sambre -et- Meuse ;  Bernadotte,  al- 
though he  is  protected  by  Joseph,  and  has  arranged 
for  several  means  of  retreat  in  case  of  need,  believes 
he  is  not  in  safety  at  home,  and  sleeps  elsewhere. 
He  seeks  refuge  at  Mme.  Marbot's,  the  wife  of  the 
general  recently  deprived  of  the  command  of  the 
17th  division,  who  lives  at  the  corner  of  the  little 
Rue  Verte,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Honore.  All 
those  who  are  suspected  of  having  shown  an  incli- 
nation to  resist  the  iSth  Brumaire,  and  who  certainly 
did  not  dare  conspire,  are  charged  with  conspiracy 
by  the  conspirators  themselves ;  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  overpowered  by  this  accusation,  and  dis- 
perse as  if  indeed  guilty.  Are  they  entirely  wrong 
in  distrusting  the  clemency  so  noisily  proclaimed  .■" 

It  has  been  seen  how,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
1 8th  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  was  causing  advances  to 
be  made  to  the  Chouan  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  it  to  act  against  the  Directorate.  Having 
now  overthrown  the  Directorate,  he  is  enabled  to 
treat  on  his  personal  authority.  He  affects  forget- 
fulness  of  the  fact  that  his  advances  were  disdained 
when  but  a  short  while  ago  he  sought  out  the 
Chouans.  Now  that  he  is  master  of  everything 
they  can  but  place  full  confidence  in  him.  He 
therefore  sends  word  to  M.  de  Frotte  to  proceed  to 
Alenyon,  in  order  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  treaty; 
the  Vendean  goes  thither  in  all  security,  and  with 
no  means  of  defence.     General  Guidal  was  then  in 
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command  at  Alengon.  Intrusted  with  the  mission, 
which  he  thought  genuine,  of  treating  with  INI.  de 
Frotte,  he  invited  the  valorous  Vendean  general  to 
proceed,  on  the  strength  of  honor  and  treaties,  to 
Alen^on,  in  order  to  discuss  and  settle  a  peace  de- 
sired by  all.  Frotte  arrives,  tired  out  with  a  thirty- 
leagues'  journey;  he  asks  Guidal  to  permit  him  to 
rest  awhile  on  the  lounge  in  his  drawing-room  ;  his 
aides-de-camp  likewise  enjoy  a  rest  in  adjacent 
rooms.  Guidal  was  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Chamberlac ;  he  informs  his  superior  officer 
that  Frotte  is  in  his  house,  and  that  the  conference 
could  take  place  immediatelv.  Chamberlac  replies: 
"  I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  In 
the  meantime  Frotte  and  Guidal  were  chatting  to- 
gether, when  the  latter  noticed  that  his  house  was 
being  surrounded  by  grenadiers  and  gendarmerie. 
Guidal,  trembling  with  apprehension,  saw  General 
Chamberlac  enter  his  drawing-room  followed  by 
twenty  grenadiers,  who  laid  hands  on  Frotte.  Gui- 
dal, driven  to  despair,  asks  the  reason  of  this  viola- 
tion of  good  faith,  and  is  answered :  "  That  concerns 
me."  Frotte,  seized  and  bound,  looks  General 
Chamberlac  in  the  face  with  as  much  indignation  as 
contempt.  As  he  is  being  violently  removed  he 
grasps  the  hand  of  Guidal,  saying  to  him  :  "  I  believe 
you  incapable  of  this  act  of  treachery ;  I  know  the 
executioner  who  has  deceived  us  both ;  I  am  re- 
signed. Tell  the  tyrant,  my  murderer,  who  will 
murder  you  just  as  he  is  going  to  murder  me,  that  I 
died  like  a  brave  man."  Frotte  was  shot ;  a  short 
while  after,  Guidal  was  deprived  of  his  command;  a 
few  years  will  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  unfortunate   Frotte.     What  a  sinister  omen ! 
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What  a  development  of  perfidy  does  not  such  an 
act  of  the  consular  government  promise,  almost  the 
day  after  its  installation !  Such  is  Bonaparte's 
d'cbiit. 

Among  the  traits  whicli  are  about  to  lay  bare  the 
character  of  France's  new  master,  there  has  been 
quoted  one  revealing  the  sentiment  which  will  gov- 
ern his  exercise  of  power.  On  the  eve  of  the  i8th 
Brumaire  the  necessary  proclamations  and  circulars 
had  been  printed  by  Baudoin,  printer  in  ordinary  to 
the  corps  I'egislatif.  By  co-operating  in  such  an 
affair  Baudoin  believed  he  had  given  strong  proofs 
of  devotion,  and  that  he  could  in  full  confidence 
ask  Bonaparte  if  he  were  satisfied.  Bonaparte's  re- 
ply was:  "What  you  have  just  done  for  me  you 
might  do  for  another ;  I  no  longer  require  you." 
He  caused  his  printing  establishment  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  ruined  this  tradesman,  saying,  plainly, 
"  The  man  who  has  had  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
vention and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
cannot  continue  to  be  the  printer  of  my  govern- 
ment." 

Bonaparte  was  not  long  in  venting  his  displeasure 
and  resentment  upon  me,  in  every  way  and  under 
every  pretext  which  could  be  found  to  create  trouble 
for  me  and  make  me  lose  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Republicans,  one  most  dear  to  me  and  earned  by 
the  whole  conduct  of  my  life.  I  have  narrated  what 
had  happened  in  the  Directorate,  two  months  before 
the  1 8th  Brumaire,  in  regard  to  the  propositions 
made  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  subordinate  of  in- 
triguers, one  Fauche-Borel.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  matters  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  Talleyrand 
and   his   agent,  M.  Guerin ;   they  had  not  achieved 
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anything,  but  they  had  prepared  everything,  and  we 
had  thought  we  could  do  no  better  than '  .  .  . 

As  a  result  of  the  first  successful  results  of  M. 
Guerin's  mission  to  Fauche-Borel,  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  he  should  continue  it,  and  start  again  with 
fresh  instructions.  M.  Guerin's  mission  was  to  go 
as  far  as  Russia,  there  to  discover  that  portion  of 
the  secrets  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.  which  had 
been  merely  outlined  at  Wesel,  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  royal  agencies  in  that  country,  and,  lastly,  to  as- 
certain all  that  Fauche-Borel's  mysterious  announce- 
ment had  conveyed ;  we  were  desirous  of  drawing 
to  France  all  who  were  still  in  foreign  parts,  and  M. 
Guerin,  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  coolness, 
guaranteed  he  would  do  it.  He  had  not  got  any 
farther  than  Mayence,  a  few  days  after  the  iSth 
Brumaire,  when  he  was  ordered  to  return  immedi- 
ately. It  was  from  Reinhard,  who  had  succeeded 
Talleyrand,  that  he  had  received  his  latest  passport ; 
but  it  was  Talleyrand,  who  had  again  become  a 
Minister,  by  whom  he  was  recalled,  and  before  whom 
he  expected  to  appear,  when  he  received  from  Tal- 
leyrand a  notification,  written  by  La  Bernadiere, 
one  of  his  head-clerks,  then  a  request,  in  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  "to  call  that 
same  day,  the  25th  Brumaire,  on  the  citizen  Bona- 
parte, First  Consul  of  the  Republic.  In  order  not 
to  experience  any  delay,  the  citizen  Guerin  would 
state,  on  reaching  his  residence,  that  he  came  by 
appointment." 

Bonaparte's  object  in  sending  for  the  citizen 
Guerin  was  to  obtain  from  him  words  that  might 

'  Two  lines  left  blank  in  the  manuscript.— G.  D. 
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compromise  me,  by  getting  him  to  say  that  "  he  was 
in  this  matter  my  personal  agent  and  not  the  Direc- 
torate's." The  contrary  was  proved  by  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  and  by  the  secret  register  of  the 
Directorate,  wherein  everything  had  been  recorded 
after  unanimous  deliberations.  But  it  suited  Bona- 
parte, who  wished  for  a  little  while  yet  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  Republic,  to  spread  abroad  that  I 
had  betrayed  it,  and  that  he  was  there  to  defend  it. 
Hence,  as  if  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  constituted 
a  real  danger  from  which  the  Republic  was  being 
saved  by  him  alone,  he  began  by  saying,  supplying, 
as  was  his  wont,  both  question  and  answer :  "  So 
long  as  I  reign  the  Bourbons  shall  not  return  to 
France";  and  without  pausing  to  listen  to  any  ex- 
planation from  the  citizen  Gucrin,  who  believed  he 
had  not  been  called  for  any  other  purpose,  he  dis- 
missed him,  remarking  that  "  although  he  was  strict- 
ly in  order,  he  considered  him  an  agent  of  Barras 
and  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  that  as  such  he  would  be 
watched."  On  the  following  day  Bonaparte,  noticing 
my  former  secretary,  Botot,  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of 
calculated  fury,  the  object  of  which  was  to  terrify 
and  disgrace  me  by  letting  all  those  present  hear  his 
words:  "  Had  I  known  on  the  iSth  of  the  affair  of 
the  letters-patent  of  Barras,  I  should  have  had  them 
placed  on  his  breast,  and  had  him  shot." 

My  colleagues,  who  knew  the  whole  truth  of  an 
affair  whereof  they  were  not  only  accomplices  but 
actors  to  perhaps  a  greater  extent  than  myself,  re- 
marked, on  hearing  this  outbreak,  that  ''  the  First 
Consul  was  mistaken  ;  that  I  was  as  free  from  Bour- 
bonism  as  any  one  in  this  affair."  I  have  heard  that 
Sieyes  himself,  against  whom  I  had  so  much  cause 
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for  complaint,  and  who  had  become  my  personal 
enemy  from  the  fact  of  his  act  of  treason,  had  been 
unable  to  refrain  from  openly  doing  me  justice,  and 
that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  to  say:  "Barras  may  per- 
haps be  censured  for  many  things ;  in  regard  to  the 
Wesel  affair  there  is  no  sense  in  censuring  him  ;  he 
is  as  pure  and  blameless  as  ourselves."  Fouche  and 
Talleyrand,  possessing  all  the  circumstances  just  as 
well  as  Sieyes,  held  their  peace,  since  they  lacked 
any  better  way  of  flattering  the  passion  of  Bonaparte. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  kill  me  later  it  was  necessary 
first  to  render  me  unpopular  and  to  bring  me  into 
disrepute.  Hence  was  the  attempt  made  to  calum- 
niate me  in  regard  to  an  accusation  the  contradic- 
tion of  which  was  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  official 
acts  of  the  Directorate,  but  in  the  confirming  testi- 
mon}'  of  all  my  surviving  colleagues  in  that  body. 

Beaten  so  thoroughly  on  this  point,  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  causing  to  be  written  against  me  outra- 
geously libellous  pamphlets,  at  one  time  on  the  events 
of  the  6th  of  October,  i  7S9,  at  another  on  the  Sep- 
tember massacres,  and  even  on  those  in  the  prisons 
of  Orleans,  wherein  it  was  sought  to  implicate  me, 
although  I  was  not  there,  on  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  most  shameless  scoundrels  of  the  Revolution, 
one  Fournier,  otherwise  known  as  "the  American," 
who,  for  a  sum  paid  to  him  by  the  pohce,  signed  the 
monstrous  libels  which  he  was  asked  to  father. 

But,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  odious  acts  of 
injustice,  there  sometimes  come  consolations  which 
restore  quiet  to  an  honest  soul. 

Bernadotte,  whom  recent  events,  and  perhaps  to 
a  still  o-reater  extent  misunderstandings  created  by 
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mutual  enemies,  had  estranged  from  me,  gave  me  a 
proof  of  remembrance  to  which  I  could  not  remain 
indifferent.  He  addressed  to  me  at  Grosbois  a  copy 
of  his  report  on  his  Ministry ;  it  was  no  longer  to  the 
Directorate,  previously  his  natural  judge,  it  was  to  a 
private  citizen,  to  a  patriot  who  had  retired  from 
public  affairs,  but  one  whose  heart  could  not  remain 
indifferent  to  them,  that  he  was  submitting  his  ex- 
amination— his  examination  of  conscience.  He  was 
right  in  believing  that  my  quality  of  citizen  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  feel  a  lively  interest  in  his  honor. 
I  could  not  but  be  doubly  interested  in  the  perusal 
of  a  report  the  value  of  which  I  could  judge — one 
which  had  reference  to  events  doubtless  very  recent 
and  very  near  to  us,  but  already  far  distant,  owing 
to  their  important  consequences  and  the  place  they 
have  taken  in  histor}'. 

According  to  the  Memorial  dc  Sainte-Helhie  (if, 
indeed,  anything  in  it  can  be  believed),  Bonaparte, 
awarding  to  each  one  from  the  summit  of  his  rock 
the  meed  of  praise  or  censure  which  it  suited  him  to 
award  in  view  of  his  designs,  has  said  that  "during 
the  three  months  that  Bernadotte  had  been  a  Minis- 
ter he  had  committed  nothing  but  blunders,  that  he 
had  not  organized  anything,  and  that  the  Directorate 
had  been  compelled  to  take  his  portfolio  from  him." 
I  have  narrated  the  facts  which  were  the  cause  of 
Bernadotte's  going  into  retirement ;  they  refute  the 
latter  part  of  Bonaparte's  statement,  wherein  he 
seeks  to  calumniate  and  depreciate  the  man  who 
was  Minister  of  War  towards  the  end  of  the  Year 
Vn.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  among  the  many  which 
contradict  Bonaparte,  that  he  carried  out  the  Ma- 
rengo and  the  German  campaigns  with   the  mate- 
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riel  and  the  personnel  prepared  for  him  by  Berna- 
dotte. 

Bonaparte  lived  and  made  armies  live  for  several 
years  on  the  immense  fund  which  Bernadotte,  with 
his  patriotic  ardor  and  eloquence,  had  created  by  a 
few  months'  labor. 

As  for  me,  the  daily  witness  of  all  that  Bernadotte 
did  in  those  days,  I  will  say  that  he  showed,  during 
his  only  too  short  tenure  of  office,  the  highest  mili- 
tary, administrative,  and  political  capacity ;  that  he 
possessed  all  the  fecundity  and  creative  power  which 
the  Revolution  had  given  or  added  to  genius  in  the 
great  days  of  its  miracles,  which  will  be  the  eternal 
topic  of  the  ages.  Battles  won  by  one  general  or 
another  who  attaches  his  name  to  them  seem  at  first 
sight  most  brilliant  deeds.  Public  opinion  crowns 
them  with  all  its  applause.  In  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mon herd  a  general  seems  from  afar  a  sort  of  super- 
human being  who,  amid  the  perils  of  war  and  the 
clashing  of  arms,  accomplishes  everything  by  the 
strength  of  his  courage  and  the  power  of  his  arm. 
Thus,  according  to  so  many  commonplace  pictures, 
and  even  to  the  grandest  which  the  art  of  painting 
has  transmitted  to  us,  the  people  see  in  a  general-in- 
chief  a  paladin  armed  for  the  purpose  of  waging,  as 
in  the  middle  or  in  the  heroic  ages,  single  combats, 
the  honor  of  which,  hazardously  disputed,  is  won  at 
the  cost  of  the  greatest  efforts.  This  altogether  popu- 
lar idea  is  far  from  correct.  The  general-in-chief — 
although  on  most  extraordinary  occasions,  viz.,  when 
great  battles  are  being  fought,  he  must  undoubtedly 
mount  his  charger  and  show  himself — is  frequently 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  merely  a  giver 
of  orders,  which  his  staff  carry  hither  and  thither;  he 
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receives,  perhaps  at  a  place  the  farthest  from  the 
scene  of  action,  the  news  of  the  results,  which  are  not 
always  due  to  his  combinations — news  which  he  has 
the  right  to  be  the  first  to  transmit.  Hence  he  who, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  world,  seems  to  have  in- 
fluenced in  the  most  direct  fashion  the  most  terrible 
events  of  war,  and  who  would  appear  almost  a  forger 
of  thunderbolts,  as  Bonaparte  modestly  styled  himself 
in  the  scrimmage  of  the  iSth  Brumaire,  he  who  uncon- 
testedly,  leaving  Alexander,  Ca;sar,  or  Zenghiz  Khan 
far  behind,  caused  more  men  to  be  killed  than  any 
one  in  the  world,  this  man  very  rarely  exposed  his 
person,  according  even  to  those  most  constantly  with 
him ;  it  is  said  that,  physically  speaking,  he  never 
drew  a  sword  on  a  battle-field  but  once — and  this  in 
one  of  his  last  battles,  since  it  is  alleged  that  it  was 
at  Champaubert  or  at  Montmirail  that  Bonaparte  ex- 
posed himself.  Making  sport  of  the  popular  idea 
which  attributes  to  a  general-in-chief  great  strength 
and  powerful  physical  action  in  war,  Bonaparte  has 
said:  "Fools  imagine  that  strength  and  physical  dex- 
terity give  success  in  war,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  with  an  arm  but  with  a  head,  by  my  supe- 
riority of  intelligence  and  my  decision  of  character, 
that  I  swayed  and  triumphed  over  everything." 

It  is  therefore  fully  demonstrated,  so  I  believe,  that 
a  general-in-chief,  instead  of  being  the  active  agent 
in  battles,  is  oftentimes  nothing  more  than  the  di- 
recting spirit  of  them;  that  he  is,  so  to  speak,  merely 
a  local  Minister  of  War.  Hence  if  there  is  a  Minis- 
ter of  War  who,  without  being  in  the  very  localities 
in  which  engagements  are  fought,  has  decided  upon 
the  localities  where  they  are  to  take  place,  owing  to 
an  acquaintance  with  geography,  coupled  with  a  car- 
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tain  topographical  instinct  wliich  nature  alone  gives; 
who,  brought  up  since  his  infancy  in  all  the  cfetails 
of  his  administration  and  of  the  movements  of  war,  is 
able  to  appraise  all  its  resources,  judge  of  its  bearing 
in  such  and  such  circumstances,  and  unite  with  this 
the  firm  will  which  can  command  these  details  and 
secure  from  afar  the  arrangement  of  them  by  those 
who  are  on  the  spot — I  say  that,  without  seeking  to 
deprive  each  one  of  the  share  of  merit  and  of  honor 
which  is  his  due,  the  Minister  of  War,  such  as  I  have 
conceived  him,  can  be  far  superior  to  many  a  general- 
in-chief  who  will  have  done  no  more  than  obey  him, 
and  oftentimes  too  late,  owing  to  distance,  which  is 
often  a  pretext  for  disobedience.  A  Minister  of  War 
who  is  at  work  in  so  many  scenes  scattered  far  apart, 
and  for  whom  the  whole  of  Europe  is  but  a  chess- 
board on  which  he  plays  his  game — I  repeat  that  this 
Minister  of  War  has  the  right  to  expect  that  his 
glory  will  not  be  merged  in  that  of  this  or  that  gen- 
eral-in-chief.  The  latter  will  have  won  a  battle  so 
much  more  glorious  as  it  has  been  more  blood}', 
while  the  Minister  will  have  won  several  battles  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  as  happened  to  Bernadotte — 
who  within  a  short  time,  although  at  great  distances, 
saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  combinations  he  had 
long  before  meditated  and  arranged.  Bernadotte's 
Ministry  was,  I  repeat,  a  period  of  creation,  move- 
ment, fecundity,  resources,  and  genius,  and  of  the 
moral  resurrection  of  the  patriotism  and  energy  of 
France.  As  I  believe  that  I  cannot  better  supple- 
ment my  opinion  on  this  subject  than  by  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  I  make  it  my  duty,  as  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me,  to  transcribe  here  the  introduction  to 
Bernadotte's  report,  which  has  given  rise  to  my  di- 
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gression.  He  cannot  be  charged  with  having  unduly 
exalted  himself.  Its  modesty  of  expression  cannot 
destroy  the  reality  of  the  facts  constituting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  report.  The  reader  can  assure  their 
accuracy  for  himself  by  an  examination  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  document: 

If  formerly  it  may  have  seemed  an  arduous  duty  to  render 
an  account  of  their  doings  to  the  nation  for  some  of  its  agents, 
this  duty  becomes  a  reward  for  the  official  who  is  a  citizen. 

The  War  Department  was  intrusted  to  me  on  the  15111  Mes- 
sidor,  Year  VII. ;  I  occupied  it  until  the  29th  Fructidor  follow- 
ing— i.e.,  /ess  tlian  two  and  a  half  months. 

At  the  time  of  my  entering  the  Ministry  the  Army  of  Italy 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  Mantuan  and  Cisalpine  dis- 
tricts and  Piedmont.  The  materiel  of  its  artillery  was  lost ;  the 
ramparts  of  the  fortified  towns  in  those  countries  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enem}-,  together  with  their  armament.  The 
army  which  two  years  earlier  threatened  the  walls  of  Vienna  was 
intrenched  behind  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  without  provisions 
or  munitions,  and  a  prey  to  consternation.  The  Army  of  Naples 
was  to  come  and  help  it  to  resume  the  offensive;  the  battle  of 
the  Trebbia,  lost  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  its  commander  and 
the  heroic  valor  of  the  soldiers,  deprived  it  of  this  hope.  The 
chain  of  the  Alps  was  occupied  by  the  enemy;  Briangon  stood 
in  our  first  line  of  defence  ;  a  portion  of  the  departments  of  the. 
Hautes-Alpes  and  of  the  Mont-Blanc  had  been  violated;  the 
department  of  the  Leman  was  on  the  point  of  being  attacked; 
Helvetia  was,  as  far  as  Ziirich,  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians, 
who  had  seized  upon  the  fine  artillery  of  the  intrenched  camp 
protecting  that  town.  The  Bas-Rhin  was  undefended  ;  the  Army 
of  Holland  no  longer  numbered  over  16,000  men  ;  Belgium  was 
left  defenceless;  the  fortified  towns  of  the  North  totally  lacked 
provisions  ;  no  soldiers  guarded  our  coasts  ;  the  West  was  again 
in  insurrection,  and  the  South  ablaze  of  a  sudden  ;  a  Royalist 
army  had  assembled  in  the  Haute-Garonne  ;  such  was  the  mili- 
tary situation  of  the  Republic. 

Add  to  this  only  too  real  picture  of  accumulated  misfortunes 
the  arrears  of  pay  due  several  corps  for  over  six  months  ;  the 
total  lack  of  clothing,  equipments,  and  armament ;  hospitals  now 
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the  asylums  of  naked  and  famished  soldiers,  these  asylums  fast 
becoming  vast  graves  ;  the  absolute  dearth  of  provisions ;  the 
slackness  in  all  services ;  the  desertion  of  contractors ;  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  pubUc  coffers,  burdened  with  debts  increas- 
ing daily ;  a  fearful  abyss  hourly  getting  more  difficult  to  bridge 
over,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  meeting  these  debts.  It  may 
be  imagined  whether  ordinary  remedies  were  sufficient  to  repair 
such  extraordinary  evils. 

And  3-et,  when  accepting  the  Ministry  of  War,  I  did  not  con- 
ceal from  myself  all  the  extent  of  my  mission  ;  but  born,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  brought  up  in  the  war  for  lib- 
ert}',  I  had  grown  amid  its  perils  and  victories.  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  contribute  to  a  few  results  which  our  ene- 
mies called  miracles,  but  which  caused  us  no  astonishment.  Full 
of  the  recollection  of  these  operations,  until  then  new,  and  still 
living  in  the  memory  of  my  comrades-in-arms,  I  thought  that  a 
few  salutary  reforms  might  be  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army. 

Nor  did  I  conceal  from  myself  that,  compelled  as  I  was  to 
attack  so  many  interests  based  on  immoralit}',  I  should  call  forth 
the  clamors  of  all  these  wounded  interests. 

An  administrator  is  he  who  not  only  sees  but  foresees  what 
is  needed — who  not  only  creates  the  resources  which  are  lack- 
ing, but  wisely  employs  those  he  succeeds  in  creating. 

I  need  not  recall  the  fact  that  the  army  was  exhausted  with 
fighting,  and  the  departments  drained  of  men  and  provisions; 
fresh  engagements  had  to  be  fought,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  men 
and  provisions  had  to  be  called  for. 

In  order  to  procure  such  necessary  help,  yet  help  so  difficult 
to  obtain,  I  saw  but  one  means,  and  tliat  was  to  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens,  and  to  arouse  their  slumbering  courage. 

The  wonders  performed  by  our  armies  were  ever  present  to 
my  memory  ;  I  had  learned  from  my  own  experience  the  success 
of  the  appeals  made,  during  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  to  the 
untiring  generosity  of  our  frontier  departments  ;  I  had  seen,  what 
was  still  more  admirable,  consolation  expressed  with  the  tone  of 
sentiment  in  the  course  of  fights,  and  even  retreats,  electrify  sol- 
diers worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  buoy  them  up  powerfully. 

Magistrates  who  had  in  the  first  instance  been  most  ardent 
in  provoking  my  recourse  to  these  moral  means,  of  a  sudden  saw 
fit  to  abandon  them.     The  nation  was  already  reaping  the  first- 
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fruits  of  the  development  of  enthusiasm.  I  shall  not  seek  the 
reasons  of  this  change ;  I  leave  people  to  examine  what  I  might 
have  done,  what  I  had  to  do,  and  to  judge  what  I  did.  The  re- 
sults once  established,  they  may  pass  judgment  on  my  intentions. 
Ninety-one  thousand  conscripts  hastened  to  form  themselves 
into  battalions  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  at  once  clothed, 
equipped,  and  armed.  I  succeeded  in  securing  40,000  horses ; 
the  benefit  accruing  from  this  measure  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  15,000  have  already  been  used  as  remounts. 

The  general  results  are  known — Holland  saved,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  preserved  from  invasion,  and  the  Russians  exter- 
minated in  Helvetia;  the  Army  of  the  Danube  again  victorious; 
the  line  of  defence  maintained  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines, in  spite  of  all  the  misfortunes  we  had  encountered  in  that 
direction  ;  the  coalition  split  up. 

Some  Republicans  have  seen  fit  to  think  that  the  moral 
strength  f  had  once  imparted  to  the  armies  had  exercised  no 
little  influence  over  the  brilliant  successes  which  followed  im- 
mediately upon  my  exit  from  the  Ministry.  I  am  far  from  ac- 
quiescing in  this  opinion.  Granting  that  I  was  not  foreign  to 
a  few  useful  combinations,  to  the  creation  of  an  army  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  the  diversion  created  by  which  so  opportunely 
induced  Prince  Charles  to  march  out  of  Helvetia;  granting  that 
I  warded  off;  an  attack  on  a  fortified  town,  that  I  hastened  the 
provisioning  of  some  of  them,  and  unceasingly  urged  upon  the 
Directorate  the  necessity  of  furnishing  resources  to  the  Army 
of  Italy,  of  whose  retrograde  march  I  informed  it,  I  would  still 
refuse  the  share  it  is  sought  to  attribute  to  me  in  these  memo- 
rable events.  Ministers  are  doubtless  performing  their  duty  when 
they  feed,  clothe,  and  equip  armies,  and  when  they  direct  a  few 
measures  favorable  to  their  combined  progress  ;  but  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  state  openly  that  the  glory  of  battles  won  belongs 
in  the  first  place  to  the  generous  soldiers  who  lose  their  lives  in 
daily  engagements,  next  to  the  intrepid  generals  who  electrify 
them  and  stimulate  their  courage,  and  in  the  last  place  only  to 
the  Ministers. 

The  noble  sentiment  of  justice  and  disinterest- 
edness presiding  over  tliis  report  will  reveal  the 
ground  of  my  estimate  and  the  reason  of  my  praise. 
If,  in  attentively  looking  into  the  merit  of  generals- 
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in-chief  on  the  field  of  battle,  I  have  seen  fit  to  lay 
it  down  in  a  more  precise  fashion  than  is  usually 
done  and  to  set  forth  the  share  belonrring;  to  the 
directors  and  managers  of  war,  who,  oftentimes 
originators  of  a  plan  and  of  the  centres  of  action, 
conceive  ideas  which  they  know  how  to  impart, 
to  command,  and  to  get  accomplished,  let  it  be 
understood  that  I  did  not  refer  to  Ministers  such 
as  was  for  a  moment,  but  for  far  too  lone  a  time, 
Mme.  de  Pompadour;  for  this  marchioness  also 
despatched  her  plans  of  campaign  and  appointed 
generals-in-chief.  It  is  true  that  no  constitutional 
government  existed  in  those  days,  consequently  no 
responsible  Ministers ;  and  hence  everything  done 
to  the  detriment  of  the  nation  reacted  to  the  dis- 
honor of  the  king. 

That  which,  moreover,  justifies  one  in  crediting 
Bernadotte  with  superior  merit,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disparagement  which  Bonaparte  has  sought  to  affix 
to  the  Bernadotte  of  the  Year  VII.,  by  spreading 
over  him  the  veneer  of  mediocrity,  is  that  when 
needine  to  organize  a  section  of  war  in  the  Council 
of  State,  even  if  he  himself  did  not  care  to  place 
at  its  head  a  man  as  independent  and  distinguished 
as  Bernadotte — which  he  proved  by  appointing  as 
its  president  Brune,  a  very  ordinary  soldier  —  he 
did  not  think  he  could  wholly  dispense  with  Berna- 
dotte, whose  administrative  capacity  he  really  ad- 
mitted far  more  than  he  cared  openly  to  avow. 
Bernadotte's  entrance  into  the  Council  of  State  was 
even  signalized  by  a  fact  which  did  him  great 
honor,  and  I  think  it  sufficiently  interesting  not  to 
be  unworthy  of  record. 

Bonaparte's  main  idea,  since  so  cruelly  developed. 
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was  no  other,  when  seizing  upon  the  government, 
than  to  procure  men  and  money:  men  and  money, 
these  two  great  levers,  are  in  turn  a  means  of 
action  upon  each  other.  The  conscription,  such  as 
fashioned  by  Jourdan  and  embodied  in  a  law  by 
the  corps  I'egislatif  a  year  previously,  doubtless  fur- 
nished already  powerful  resources  to  the  man  of 
whom  it  has  been  said,  and  who  would  have  said 
himself,  that,  in  his  eyes,  the  generations  which 
offered  themselves  up  to  him  were  naught  but 
"food  for  cannon";  but  the  conscription  law,  such 
as  it  had  left  the  hands  of  the  previous  corps  I'egis- 
latif, could  still  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  new 
government  and  the  impatient  wishes  of  its  chief. 
It  supplied  only  a  light  annual  meal  to  the  Mino- 
taur, one  that  could  not  satiate  his  voracity ;  a  new 
method  of  conscription,  developed  on  a  large  scale, 
was  therefore  needed;  this  was  called  orQ-anizincr  or 
reorganizing  the  conscription.  The  results  which 
were  to  follow  this  organization  are  well  known, 
from  "the  best  organic  laws"  announced  by  Bona- 
parte in  his  speech  on  returning  from  the  Army 
of  Italy,  to  the  "  organic  senatus  constdtcs  of  the 
Empire,"  and  all  others  thus  denominated,  which 
have  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  most 
terrible  series  of  social  disorganizations. 

Bernadotte  was  therefore  intrusted,  as  Council- 
lor of  State,  with  the  report  which  was  to  present 
the  new  conscription  law,  since  no  one  better  un- 
derstood such  a  subject  than  the  man  who,  born  a 
soldier,  had  served  in  every  rank  of  the  military 
hierarchy,  and  had  acquired  by  personal  experience 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  developments  and  all  the 
applications  of  war,  to  the  levying  of  troops  as  well 
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as  to  their  instruction.  Bernadotte  was,  therefore, 
well  chosen  to  make  a  most  reasonable  report  on 
so  great  a  question  ;  but  he  possessed  both  patri- 
otism and  humanit}^  and  believed  that  these  two 
great  conservative  principles  should  preside  over 
the  framing  of  laws  among  peoples  laying  claim  to 
civilization.  Bonaparte,  fearing  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess in  the  Councillor  of  State  the  man  who  would 
recommend  a  rigorous  law  and  submit  to  being  his 
hangman,  saw  fit  to  lecture  the  rapporteur  before- 
hand ;  greatly  complimenting  him  on  his  knowledge 
of  military  administration,  he  told  him  that  he  fully 
depended  on  his  excellent  judgment  not  to  omit 
anything  in  so  essential  an  affair;  in  order  to  give 
the  Government  all  it  required,  he  should  deal  gen- 
erously with  the  Government. 

Bernadotte  having  replied  that  above  all  things 
it  behooved  one  to  be  economical  and  even  sparing 
of  human  blood,  Bonaparte  naively  replied:  "I  fear 
that  we  do  not  understand  each  other ;  but  we  shall 
in  the  end,  for  we  shall  discuss  matters;  far  from 
dreading  discussion,  I  like  it.  .  .  ." 

When  the  time  came  to  present  his  report,  Ber- 
nadotte spoke  before  the  Council  of  State,  and  his 
report,  replete  with  wisdom  and  generosity  tow- 
ards the  Government,  had  won  the  suffrages  of  the 
united  sections  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  had 
applauded  it  without,  in  those  early  days,  heeding 
the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  master  as  they 
would  not  fail  to  do  in  the  future.  Among  the 
many  articles  of  his  new  law  Bernadotte  had  pro- 
posed two  essential  ones,  one  being  that  "the  levy 
of  the  conscription  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  almost   unlimited,  that   it  should  in- 
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elude  all,  from  the  youngest  men  to  almost  the 
oldest." 

Bonaparte  had  fully  agreed  witli  the  first  part 
of  Bernadotte's  report,  and  had  almost  applauded 
it;  but  there  was  a  second  —  to  wit,  that  "while 
the  conscription  should  be  of  the  broadest,  most 
generous,  and  most  unlimited  kind  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  it  was  to  be  raised  and  employed 
only  within  the  most  circumscribed  limits  for  pur- 
poses of  conquest  or  expeditions  beyond  the  seas." 
Bernadotte's  argument  was  that  for  the  very  reason 
that  one  should  be  generous  where  defence  was 
concerned,  one  should  be  more  chary  as  regards 
attack ;  the  protecting  and  conservative  results  of 
this  moral  principle  are  patent,  while  fatal  to  the 
system  of  the  First  Consul.  Bonaparte  rises  to  his 
feet  and  exclaims,  angrily,  "Is  this  once  more  the 
work  of  your  secretary,  the  one  whom  I  ought  to 
have  had  shot  on  the  i8th  Brumaire  for  having 
prevented  you  joining  hands  with  us,  and  without 
whom  you  cannot  take  a  single  step  ?  What  are 
all  these  subtleties,  these  distinctions  between  attack 
and  defence  ?  Everything  is  defence,  even  the  con- 
quest which  follows  as  the  forced  consequence  of 
war."  He  was  about  to  begin  a  litany  of  these 
sophistries,  of  which  he  has  made  so  frequent  a  use 
in  the  Moiiiteur  and  in  his  official  acts,  when, 
preferring  an  explosion  of  anger  to  argument,  he 
all  but  insulted  the  man  who  opposed  his  most 
cherished  idea. 

Bernadotte,  fortunately  master  of  himself,  was 
doubly  so  of  Bonaparte  in  his  remarkable  coolness, 
and  contented  himself  with  replying:  "Even  if  you 
had  shot  on  the  i8th  Brumaire  a  young  citizen  who 
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loved  liberty  too  well  to  smile  at  its  overthrow,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  throw  any  light  on  the  present 
discussion:  my  secretary  is  no  more  concerned  in 
this  than  your  own ;  each  of  us  here  speaks  his 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  his  own  volition ;  we 
need  no  one  to  help  and  to  support  us,  and  we  must 
not  impute  to  anybody  any  disagreement  arising 
between  us."  Bonaparte  remained  silent,  rose,  and 
turned  his  back  on  Bernadotte ;  this  was  already 
one  of  his  methods  of  giving  a  reply. 

Before  passing  to  the  recital  of  the  troubles  about 
to  beset  me,  I  have  consoled  myself  with  the  rec- 
ollection of  things  inherent  to  liberty  itself.  We 
must  soon  renounce  liberty,  to  hear  of  nothing  but 
one  man  in  the  world,  and  all  of  us  must  incessant- 
ly bend  to  his  caprices. 

As  far  as  Lucien  and  the  other  prominent  men 
of  the  i8th  Brumaire  were  concerned,  their  only  ob- 
ject had  been  to  seize  upon  the  treasures  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Bonaparte  family  speculated  in  cereals, 
in  supplies,  in  dues  which  pressed  on  the  people, 
and  in  g-ambling-houses.  The  millions  which  For- 
tugal  gave  to  secure  peace  were  distributed  among 
Bonaparte's  family,  his  Ministers,  his  colleagues,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  corps  Hgislati/who  had  given 
support  to  his  act  of  treason. 

The  diamonds  with  which  these  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen bedecked  themselves  doubtless  gave  them 
some  material  splendor,  but  the  shining  gems,  if  one 
be  allowed  to  play  on  the  word,  could  not  make 
them  shine  by  virtues  which  they  did  not  possess, 
and  did  nothing  but  add  to  their  evil  reputation. 


CHAPTER  III 

Umbrage  taken  at  my  retirement — Embassies  and  the  command  of 
tlie  Army  of  San  Domingo  offered  to  me — Projected  trip  to 
the  Pyrenees — My  passports — M.  de  la  Colonida— Bonaparte's 
mot  in  regard  to  me — Talleyrand  commends  me  to  Alquier— 
Visited  by  gendarmes  at  Tours — I  complain  to  Fouche — His  re- 
ply— Twofold  treachery —  Kleber's  despatches  to  me  seized — A 
new  reason  for  molesting  me — Kleber  saves  the  Army  of  Egypt 
— He  is  murdered — Opinions  as  to  the  actual  author  of  the 
crime — Plans  of  revenge — Arena  and  Ceracchi — Conspiracy  or- 
ganized by  Fouche — Death  of  Arena — Bonaparte's  joy — Medal 
he  causes  to  be  struck  in  his  own  honor — I  refuse  a  present  from 
him — My  proscription — Fouche  urges  me  to  leave  France — His 
ambassador — My  letter — Explanations  given  by  Fouche — The 
Sultana  Valideh — Relations  of  my  aide-de-camp  with  Josephine — 
Reciprocal  accusations — A  letter  from  Dubois — I  give  a  dinner 
to  my  spies — Their  reports  revised  and  corrected  by  me — Savary 
and  Davout — Fouche  fears  for  his  place — I  am  again  asked  to 
move  to  a  distance  from  Paris — A  letter  to  the  First  Consul — A 
domiciliary  visit — An  attempt  to  arrest  my  aide-de-camp — Letter 
to  the  Minister  of  Police — An  evasive  note — Fouche  apparently 
no  longer  troubles  himself  about  me — He  unmasks  himself — M. 
Germain  Gamier — A  threatening  letter — How  I  reply  to  it — 
Another  letter  to  Bonapajte — Correspondence  with  Fouche — I 
leave  for  Brussels — M.  Doulcet  informs  the  Minister  of  Police  of 
my  arrival — Mme.  Doulcet — Bonaparte  in  Brussels — Mile.  Rau- 
court  calls  on  me — I  sell  Grosbois  to  Moreau— Bonaparte  gives 
Bernadotte  Moreau's  house  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou  —  I  return  to 
the  south  of  France — I  am  permitted  to  reside  in  Paris — A 
breakfast  at  Fouche's — I  refuse  an  interview  with  Bonaparte — 
Sieyes  and  the  valuables  and  funds  of  the  Directorate. 

Restored  to  private  life  after  the  iSth  Brumaire, 
I  had  retired  to  my  Grosbois  estate,  fully  resolved 
not  to  participate  in  any  of  the  guilty  innovations  of 
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an  illegal  government,  and  believing  that  after  all 
the  explanations  given  to  the  agents  of  Bonaparte, 
chief  among  whom  I  could  reckon  his  wife,  I  had  at 
least  the  right  of  being  left  in  peace.  It  may  be 
that,  in  accordance  with  my  ordinary  freedom  of 
speech,  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  since  birth 
and  under  all  regimes,  I  sometimes  remarked  that  a 
French  citizen  could  not,  even  in  private  life,  lose 
altogether  all  interest  in  his  Fatherland.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  may,  notably  in  regard  to  Bernadotte, 
have  given  utterance  to  a  personal  feeling  of  esteem 
for  his  administration  of  the  war,  and  for  the  report 
of  which  he  had  just  sent  me  a  copy.  It  is  possi- 
ble that,  neglectful  of  the  treachery  of  Fouche,  I  may 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  visit  had  been 
only  a  police  reconnaissance,  coupled  with  the  ob- 
ject of  placing,  even  at  my  dinner-table,  the  spies  by 
whom  he  was  to  surround  me  henceforth.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  my  retirement  is  beginning  to  give  offence. 
The  First  Consul,  uneasy  at  seeing  me  so  near 
Paris,  proposed  to  me  through  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  Italy;  I  de- 
clined this  proposition.  I  am  tendered  the  post  of 
ambassador  to  Spain,  at  Dresden,  to  the  United 
States ;  again  do  I  refuse.  Lastly,  in  order  at  least 
to  disgrace  me,  since  I  could  not  be  seduced,  I  was 
offered  the  command  of  the  Army  of  San  Domin- 
go. This  was  the  army  destined  to  re-establish 
slavery  in  that  country,  wherein  liberty  had  already 
been  implanted.  I  objected  to  this  my  ill-health, 
stating  that  my  physicians  had  ordered  me  a  course 
of  the  waters  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  I  was  about 
to  proceed  thither.  Admiral  Bruix,  still  acting  as  a 
negotiator,  or,  as  he  said,  a  friend,  remarked  to  me: 
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"  This  will  be  satisfactory,  for  all  that  Bonaparte  de- 
sires is  that  you  should  not  remain  near  Paris,  from 
which  he  is  about  to  absent  himself."  I  immedi- 
ately received  a  passport  made  out  in  my  Christian 
name  Paul,  and  another  passport  made  out  in  my 
name  Barras,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Colonida,  a  rich  banker  at  Madrid, 
and  to  M.  Bastereche,  in  Bayonne.  Bonaparte  had 
said  to  Talleyrand:  "I  desire  that  Barras  should  pre- 
fer Spain:  he  will  be  received  there  with  distinction, 
he  will  spend  much,  get  financially  embarrassed,  and 
when  he  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  taste  for  display, 
then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  buy  him." 

Talleyrand,  commissioned  to  gild  the  pill  and  all 
other  pills,  said  to  me:  "Since  you  do  not  wish  for  an 
ambassador's  diploma  signed  by  me  as  Minister,  you 
will  at  any  rate  not  refuse  letters  signed  by  me  as  your 
friend;"  whereupon  he  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Paris,  5///  Fhn'al,  War  VIII. 

The  Citizen  Ch.  Maur.  Talleyrand  to  tlie  Citizen  Alqnier,  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Trench  Republic  in  Spain. 

Citizen, — The  citizen  Barras,  a  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  and  of  the  Directorate,  intends  to  travel  in 
Spain,  after  having  received  the  necessary  permission  from  the 
Government ;  I  beg  you  will  show  him  every  kindness  in  your 
power.  The  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  rank  he  has  occupied  in  the  Republic,  consti- 
tute titles  which  no  friend  of  liberty  can  overlook.  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  this.  I  have  merely  to  add  that  I  shall  be  per- 
sonally grateful  for  anything  you  may  do  to  make  his  stay  agree- 
able in  the  country  in  which  you  reside. 

I  beg  you  will  give  the  citizen  Barras  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  commissaries  of  commercial  relations  in  the  towns  of 
Spain  wherein  he  intends  to  dwell. 

Greeting  and  fraternity. 

(Signed)         Ch.  Maur.  Talleyrand. 
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On  my  way  to  the  Pyrenees  I  had  a  few  hours 
only  to  stop  at  Tours.  Hardly  had  I  arrived  in  the 
town  when  the  hotel  where  I  lodged  was  surround- 
ed by  gendarmes;  a  justice  of  the  peace,  accompa- 
nied by  gendarmes  with  drawn  swords,  insolently 
said  to  me :  "  Give  me  your  pocket-book,  the  keys 
of  your  valises,  and  of  the  caissons  of  your  coaches," 
adding,  "  Search  this  gentleman."  On  my  resisting 
the  attempt  he  said  to  the  gendarmes:  "  Hold  him"; 
and  to  me:  "I  am  going  to  examine  your  papers." 
After  a  lengthy  search  the  man  returned  to  me,  say- 
ing: "You  are  very  prudent,  but  I  look  upon  you 
none  the  less  as  an  enemy  of  the  Government;  you 
may  continue  your  journey."  I  thought  myself  en- 
titled to  lay  a  complaint  before  Fouche  against  the 
justice  of  the  peace  who  had  perpetrated  this  arbi- 
trary act.  Fouche  replied  to  the  person  who  handed 
him  my  letter:  "  Write  to  Barras  that  it  is  all  a  mis- 
take"; then,  bursting  into  laughter,  he  added:  "  But 
why,  then,  did  he  not  remain  with  us  .''  Had  he  only 
seen  fit  to  travel  as  our  ambassador  it  would  not 
have  happened  to  him  ;  but  he  wishes  to  be  a  private 
individual;  he  wishes  to  be  a  'citizen '/^r  excellence. 
What  a  glorious  title  as  times  go!  He  who  partici- 
pates in  a  revolution  must  always  remain  in  power, 
sword  in  hand ;  otherwise  he  becomes  everybody's 
victim.  He  who  wishes  to  be  protected  by  the 
government  succeeding  his  own  should  be  with  it ; 
otherwise  he  who  is  not  with  it  appears  to  be  against 
it,  and  must,  at  the  very  least,  be  watched.  Were 
any  other  man  at  my  post,  far  more  severe  measures 
would  be  taken.  How  Sieyes  and  Company  would 
enjoy  transporting  certain  people!  The  patriots 
may  consider  themselves  fortunate,  and  should  burn 
IV— II 
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a  big  taper  in  church  out  of  gratitude  for  my  being 
Minister  of  Police.  Who  can  tell  whether  I  shall 
remain  so  much  longer?  For  how  many  battles  do 
I  not  fight  daily  in  order  to  save  them  !  I  am  some- 
times compelled  to  sacrifice  a  few  individuals,  but  I 
save  the  masses ;  sooner  or  later  the  masses  rise 
again  and  mete  out  justice." 

It  is  here  seen  how  Fouche,  at  this  early  date, 
displayed  duplicity  towards  everybody,  and  treach- 
ery towards  the  power  of  which  he  was  the  manda- 
tory, in  order  to  insure  his  twofold  betrayal  of  those 
on  whose  side  he  pretended  to  be,  in  order  to  be- 
come their  chief  and  deceive  them  more  completely. 

It  would  seem  that  on  my  return  from  the  waters 
of  Bagneres,  where  I  had  in  no  wise  interfered  in 
politics,  I  might  have  been  allowed  to  rest  quietly 
at  Grosbois ;  but  independently  of  the  fact  that  my 
solitary  and  silent  position  seemed  to  incriminate 
Bonaparte,  new  pretexts  had  been  discovered  against 
me.  In  addition  to  all  that  a  police  will  daily  in- 
vent for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  a 
victim  when  so  ordered,  there  was  indeed  a  matter 
of  which,  while  innocent,  I  could  not  justify  myself 
by  a  denial :  it  consisted  of  letters  addressed  to  me 
from  Egypt  by  General  Kleber.  They  had  been 
taken  at  sea  from  my  cousin,  the  bearer  of  them,  by 
the  English.  These  letters  were  entirely  confiden- 
tial. Kleber  had  seen  fit  to  send  them  to  the  Di- 
rectorate through  me ;  they  had  arrived  just  as  the 
Directorate  had  ceased  to  exist.  While  they  did 
not  contain  anything  which  could  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  my  orders,  they  embodied  a  terri- 
ble accusation  against  Bonaparte,  in  that  while  re- 
vealing the  state  in  which  the  deserter  had  left  the 
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Army  of  Egypt,  they  set  forth  all  the  more  promi- 
nently the  merit  of  Kleber,  wlio  had  regenerated 
everything — at  least,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power. 

In  the  space  of  six  months  Kleber  improved  the 
various  branches  of  the  Administration;  he  had 
only  10,000  combatants  left.  It  was  with  these  fee- 
ble means  that  Kleber  defeated  at  Heliopolis  60,000 
men  commanded  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  that  he 
reconquered  in  a  short  time  a  large  part  of  Egypt. 
A  few  days  later  Kleber  had  fallen  under  the  knife 
of  an  assassin  ;  and  such  was  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  Kleber  and  against  Bonaparte  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  public  grief,  there  were  many  who  said  that 
the  hand  of  Kleber's  assassin  had  been  armed  by 
Bonaparte  himself. 

After  having,  during  the  first  days  of  the  Con- 
sulate, affected  to  protect  the  men  whom  Sieyes 
wished  to  destroy,  Bonaparte,  now  giving  full  swing 
to  his  character,  was  about  to  exploit  the  kind  of 
enjoyment  known  to  be  so  dear  to  the  Corsican 
heart — "  revenge  through  power."  Thus  one  of  the 
most  notable  and  most  noted  in  the  implacable 
memory  of  Bonaparte,  Arena,  was  to  pay  with  his 
life  for  the  generous  idea  attributed  to  him  on  the 
1 8th  Brumaire — an  idea  he  had  perhaps  conceived, 
but  had  never  dreamed  of  putting  into  execution. 
Ceracchi  had  committed  the  unpardonable  crime 
of  loving  the  liberty  of  his  country  and  that  of 
the  human  race  —  a  noble  sentiment,  strengthened 
in  him  by  the  wisest  and  most  daring  ideas,  which 
had  been  expounded  in  the  plan  which  Bonaparte 
had  appropriated  to  himself  at  the  time  of  his  first 
departure  for  Italy  in  the  Year  IV. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  was  agreed  upon 
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between  the  First  Consul,  Fouche,  and  a  few  police- 
mongers  at  that  time  hanging  about  the  Minister 
of  Police,  that  a  Jacobin  conspiracy  should  be  fo- 
mented ;  that  by  this  measure  they  would  rid  them- 
selves of  certain  individuals  dangerous  to  them 
because  incorrigible  in  their  Republicanism,  and 
muzzle  and  chain  up  the  others  with  the  fear  which 
the  execution  of  those  first  arrested  would  inspire. 
Arena's  alleged  conspiracy  organized  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view  supplied  the  occasion  awaited;  this 
excellent  Republican  and  several  of  his  friends 
were  decapitated.  Mme.  Bonaparte,  noticing  imme- 
diately after  the  execution  that  the  First  Consul 
was,  for  him,  most  unusually  gay,  complimented  him 
on  his  good-humor,  of  the  cause  of  which  she  was 
ignorant.  He  replied :  "  I  am  now  rid  of  dangerous 
enemies.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  I  have  never  feared  anything  so  much  as  the 
audacity  of  that  man  Arena;  it  is  alleged  that  I  am 
of  old  under  obligations  to  his  family,  but  nothing 
shall  ever  stay  the  hand  of  justice.  I  am  going  to 
have  the  rest  of  these  rabid  Republicans  who  will 
not  compound  their  principles  transported." 

Although  the  tribunals,  the  army,  and  the  execu- 
tioners daily  gave  increased  sanction  to  Bonaparte's 
odious  deeds,  this  was  no  reason  for  me  to  applaud 
or  to  subscribe  to  his  power.  A  lieutenant-general, 
even  then  most  illustrious,  since  a  marshal,  wishing 
to  attach  me,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  government  of 
Bonaparte,  brought  me  a  medal  which  had  been 
struck  in  the  latter's  honor  and  by  his  own  order. 
"A  family  token  and  a  present  of  friendship,  one  re- 
served for  intimate  friends  only,"  said  the  bearer  of 
it.     "Is  it  the  nation,"  I  inquired,  "that  has  awarded 
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this  medal,  or  is  it  the  tyrant  who  has  awarded  it  to 
himself  and  who  is  burning  incense  before  himself?" 
I  refused  the  medal  in  the  presence  of  some  twenty 
persons.  How  could  the  impudent  usurper,  who 
was  under  obligations  to  me,  believe  that  I  would 
lower  myself  to  the  point  of  accepting  presents  from 
the  man  who  had  been  so  often  at  my  feet;  that  I 
would  go  into  his  antechamber  to  mingle  with 
valets,  former  civil  and  military  chiefs,  my  subordi- 
nates, all  of  whom,  after  having  so  repeatedly  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  Republic,  were  now  perjurers  like 
their  chief  ?  These  are  the  men  who  through  their 
defection  support  and  consolidate  the  usurpation  of 
Bonaparte,  and  who  deceive  the  army  under  his 
domination  by  allowing  the  name  of  the  Republic 
to  subsist  a  little  longer !  Such  was  pretty  nearly 
the  harangue,  or,  if  one  prefers  it,  the  declamation, 
which  my  heart,  swelled  with  indignation,  was  unable 
to  contain. 

It  was  natural  that  such  outbursts  on  my  part, 
when  carried  to  the  master  by  his  slaves,  did  not 
greatly  contribute  towards  making  him  like  me  any 
the  better.  Besides,  I  had  done  him  the  greatest  of 
wrongs  in  being  acquainted  with  all  the  crimes  he 
had  committed.  It  was  therefore  possible  that  I 
should  forgive  him  all  the  harm  he  had  done  me, 
but  I  could  not  expect  any  forgiveness  at  his  hands. 
Hence  is  my  proscription  about  to  assume  a  more 
relentless  and  violent  character,  from  the  very  fact 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  it.  I  shall  now 
leave  documents  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  re- 
gard to  this  first  episode,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  reproducing  them  according  to  date;  they 
supply  the  origin  of  the  behavior  of  these  gentry. 
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The  methods  of  the  agents  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, even  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  respect 
forms,  will  be  revealed ;  I  will  show  those  of  a  fair- 
spoken  prefect  who  had  spent  his  life  in  upholding 
the  principle  of  liberty,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
political  economy,  but  in  all  other  branches  of  poli- 
tics ;  it  is  true  that  in  exercising  this  trade  his  only 
rewards  had  been  those  of  an  opinion  believed  to 
be  his  own.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Minister  of 
Police  Avas  to  lead  the  way.  As  early  as  the  month 
of  Brumaire,  Year  IX.,  almost  immediately  upon 
my  return  from  the  Pyrenees,  he  saw  fit  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  me  for  having  made  him  a  Minister 
by  sending  to  me  as  ambassador,  in  order  to  invite 
me  to  leave  France,  our  mutual  friend  M.  Vincent 
Lombard,  who  had  formerly  begged  me  so  strongly 
to  give  him  any  kind  of  employment,  and  next, 
the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Police.  I  replied  to 
Fouche's  first,  although  not  yet  official,  notifica- 
tions by  the  following  letter: 

Grosbois,  8M  Bnimaire,  Year  IX. 

General  Barras  to  the  Minister  of  Police. 

Citizen  Minister, 

I  have  been  invited,  in  your  name,  to  quit  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  reasons  that  cause 
the  Government  to  adopt  such  a  measure  towards  me.  Living 
in  retirement  on  my  estate,  wliere  I  am  engaged  solely  in  recruit- 
ing my  greatly  shattered  health,  and  just  perhaps  as  I  am  about 
to  undergo  a  most  serious  operation  necessitating  skill  which  I 
can  find  in  Paris  on!}',  who  is  there  who  is  inciting  against  me  a 
government  whose  chief  is  cognizant  of  my  Republican  princi- 
ples ?  I  have  never  separated  them  from  those  of  order.  I 
must  have  many  enemies.  Has  perchance  their  perfidy  had  ac- 
cess to  the  First  Consul  ?  I  would  fain  believe  that  this  is  not 
the  case.     Is  it  sought  to  render  me  responsible  for  the  utter- 
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ances  or  the  behavior  of  others  ?  I  think  I  have  done  enough 
for  the  Repubhc  to  be  suffered  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  the  rights 
of  a  private  citizen.  Who  can,  moreover,  better  than  yourself, 
citizen  INIinister,  testify  to  my  mode  of  life  since  the  18th 
Brumaire  ?  Barras. 

I  was  entitled  to  tell  Fouche  that  no  one  knew 
better  than  himself  how  I  had  lived  subsequent  to 
the  iSth  Brumaire,  since  his  police-like  friendship 
had  since  then  surrounded  me  with  his  detectives, 
both  at  home  and  when  travelling.  He  informed 
me  through  our  mutual  friend  that  "  he  could  not 
tell  me  in  writing  all  that  he  thought  in  the  matter; 
that  he  fully  agreed  with  me  ;  but  that  those  nearest 
the  First  Consul  were  undermining  me."  He  even 
named  Josephine  in  a  most  positive  fashion.  "It  is 
the  spite  of  a  Sultana  Valideh,"  he  said,  in  most  ig- 
noble terms,  which  constituted  his  ordinary  language. 
"This  is  a  matter  which  Barras  ought  to  have  set- 
tled with  her  through  the  youngest  and  most  robust 
of  his  aides-de-camp." 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  I  did  not  take  so 
disgusting  a  speech  in  earnest;  but  Josephine,  or 
Rose,  as  we  called  her,  had  preserved  relations  with 
one  of  my  aides-de-camp,  in  connection  with  whom 
I  might  long  since  have  addressed  to  Rose  all  the 
reproaches  which  Hoche  had  formerly  addressed  to 
her  in  regard  to  his  hostler  Vanakre,  if  I  had  felt  the 
least  affection  for  Rose.  This  aide-de-camp,  whose 
name  the  discretion  of  our  French  manners  forbids 
my  mentioning,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  occasion- 
ally on  Mme.  Bonaparte,  who  contrived  to  receive 
him  in  perfect  security  while  the  General  was  at- 
tending reviews  or  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of 
State.     She  told  him,  and  expressly  commissioned 
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him  to  tell  me,  that  "I  had  several  most  assiduous 
enemies  around  Bonaparte,  but  that  none  was  more 
dangerous  for  me  than  the  Minister  Fouche,  who 
did  not  and  never  would  forgive  me  for  having  been 
his  protector  and  benefactor." 

I  am  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma ;  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  for  me  to  ascer- 
tain what  Mme.  Bonaparte  and  her  husband  say  of 
me  in  private,  there  is,  on  the  other,  no  doubt  that 
Fouche  is  watching  me  closely,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  letter,  one  of  those  which  fell  into  my 
hands  through  the  course  of  events: 

Paris,  2tth  riuviSse,  Year  IX. 
The  Prefect  of  Police  io  the  Minister  of  General  Police. 

Citizen  Minister, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  in  which 
you  notify  me  that  the  citizen  Paul  Barras  is  about  to  come  to 
Paris.  I  have  at  once  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  be  informed 
of  his  arrival. 

With  respectful  greeting.  Dubois. 

Ever  since  the  time  when  Fouche,  Minister  of 
Police,  had  sent  me  a  reply  which  he  stated  he  could 
not  convey  to  me  in  writing,  he  had,  as  far  as  ap- 
pearances went,  left  me  a  few  moments'  peace ;  he 
contented  himself  with  having  me  watched  by  his 
spies,  and  had  even  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  for 
them  alternately  at  my  dinner-table  ;  but,  as  my  in- 
nocent life  could  stand  investigation,  it  was  for  me  a 
kind  of  amusement  to  see  these  informers  eat  the 
dinners  of  the  victim  delivered  up  to  them.  As  it 
often  happens  that  an  ordinary  spy  is  at  the  same 
time  a  double  spy,  it  so  chanced  that  several  of  these 
detectives,  after  a  dinner  at  which  they  had  been 
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plied  with  wine  without  stint,  unbuttoned  them- 
selves, if  the  expression  may  be  used,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  with  an  abandon  which  led  to  their  mak- 
ing revelations  to  me  in  confidence.  I  further  helped 
them  to  unloosen  their  tongues  by  giving  them 
money,  and  this  metal,  which  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  lowest  officers  of  the  police  as  well  as  of  the 
highest,  who  are  called  the  agents  of  diplomacy,  was 
productive  of  such  an  effect  that  the  rough  drafts  of 
several  of  the  reports  to  be  made  to  the  Minister 
were  communicated  to  me  ;  I  was  even  allowed  to 
add  to  and  correct  them,  to  my  intense  amusement. 
Thus,  without  stirring  from  my  Grosbois  farm,  I  be- 
lieved I  was  getting  the  better  of  the  great  police- 
man of  the  Quai  Malaquais. 

But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  confidence  obtained 
and  paid  for  by  me  from  some  of  these  agents  could 
perhaps  not  be  relied  upon  in  the  case  of  all  of  them  ; 
some  of  them  were  perhaps  doubly  traitors.  On  the 
other  hand,  Fouche,  who  laid  exclusive  claims  to  the 
police,  was  beginning  to  see  his  claims  disputed  by 
certain  individuals,  then  beginning  their  careers,  and 
who  have  since  done  such  brilliant  things  in  this  line. 
Fouche  was  aware,  and  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self, that  Savary  (not  yet  Rovigo)  and  Davout  (not 
yet  d'Eckmiihl)  were  respectively  intrusted  with  the 
inner  police  and  confidential  counter-police  of  the 
First  Consul.  Fouche  thereupon  feared  the  worst, 
since  he  feared  losing  his  place;  and,  in  order  not  to 
be  outflanked  by  his  rivals,  he  thought  it  well,  pursu- 
ant to  his  custom  on  all  occasions  in  the  course  of 
the  Revolution,  to  display  extraordinary  wickedness, 
and  to  be  the  first  to  offer  to  Teutates  the  burnt- 
offerings  he  thought  would  prove  agreeable  to  him. 
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So  Fouche  again  begins  to  molest  me  and  to  ad- 
vise  me  to  leave  Paris.  As  this  fresh  invitation 
was  no  more  justified  than  the  others,  I  resolved 
upon  writing  direct  to  the  First  Consul. 

23a'  Prairial,  Year  IX. 

General  Barras  to  the  Cotisul  Bonaparte. 

Citizen  Consul, 

The  Minister  of  Police  has  once  more  advised  me, 
not  to  say  formally  ordered  me,  to  leave  my  home  and  to  take  up 
my  residence  at  some  distance  from  Paris.  I  thought  that  such 
measures  could  not  exist  under  a  constitutional  regime,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  adopted  under  your  con- 
sulate. Last  year  the  deplorable  state  of  my  health  seemed  to 
constitute  a  sufficient  answer.  Now  that  it  is  persistently  sought 
to  make  me  leave  my  dwelling-place,  it  will  not  seem  strange  to 
you  that  I  should  claim  of  you,  as  chief  magistrate,  the  protec- 
tion to  which  every  citizen  is  entitled  who  complies  with  the 
laws.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  appeal  to  you  on  these  grounds 
alone,  when  the  enemies  who  are  hounding  me  are  those  against 
whom  I  formerly  defended  you  ?  Let  a  reason  be  given  for  the 
charge  that  my  person  is  likely  to  stir  up  against  the  Republic 
of  which  I  am  one  of  the  founders.  It  grieves  me  that  truth 
should  be  unable  to  penetrate  through  clouds  heavy  with  cal- 
umny. I  have  always  thought,  citizen  Consul,  that  it  behooved 
me  to  inform  you  of  the  attempts  directed  against  my  liberty,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  you  the  assurance  that  my  peace  shall  no 
longer  be  disturbed  in  my  retreat. 

Hardly  had  a  few  hours  elapsed  since  the  de- 
spatch of  my  letter  to  the  First  Consul  when  police 
agents  came  to  my  house  to  arrest  my  aide-de-camp 
Avy.  They  considered  it  their  duty  also  to  make 
sure  if  I  myself  was  in  it,  as  if  supposing  that  I 
should  leave  it  immediately  following  upon  a  sign 
from  the  Minister  of  Police.  I  thereupon  wrote  to 
him  as  follows : 
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Grosbois,  24//;  Prairial,  Year  IX. 

Citizen  Minister  of  Police, 

The  citizen  Lombard  has  called  on  me  on  your  be- 
half several  times  during  the  past  few  days,  to  invite  me  to  go  on 
a  journey.  On  my  replying  that  I  had  made  no  plans  in  this 
connection,  that  the  state  of  my  health  would  moreover  be  a  bar 
to  it,  he  informed  me  in  your  name  that  I  was  to  leave  Paris  if 
I  wished  to  avoid  trouble.  In  a  constitutional  government, 
when  a  citizen  does  not  violate  the  laws,  he  has  no  cause  to 
dread  expulsion  from  his  abode.  I  appeal  to  you  personally, 
who  are  acquainted  with  my  conduct  and  my  retired  life.  I  beg, 
citizen  ^linister,  you  will  make  the  First  Consul  acquainted  with 
both.  I  am  writing  to  him  in  order  to  escape  the  harm  which 
may  be  done  by  my  personal  enemies  or  by  subordinate  agents, 
who  must  needs  have  recourse  to  falsehoods  to  give  themselves 
importance. 

Gendarmes  have  called  on  me  this  morning,  bearing  a  war- 
rant issued  by  the  Prefect  of  Police  for  the  arrest  of  the  citizen 
Avy.  This  citizen,  formerly  my  aide-de-camp,  now  resides  in 
Paris,  and  very  seldom  comes  here.  He  was  here  a  few  days 
ago.  I  informed  him  of  the  complaints  preferred  against  him. 
I  urged  him  to  return  to  his  relatives  ;  he  left  the  same  evening. 

I  g-'^e'  you.  B^^^^g_ 

Fouche  did  not  reply  to  this  letter  any  more 
than  he  had  to  the  first  one ;  he  had  the  following 
memorandum  addressed  to  me  through  the  usual 
intermediary: 

28//;  Prairial. 

I  have  seen  the  person.  She  seemed  dismayed  at  your 
answer ;  she  would  have  wished  you  to  have  heeded  her  coun- 
sels. I  said  all  that  the  circumstance  called  for ;  she  told  me 
she  was  going  to  join  her  master  in  the  country,  and  that  he 
would  doubtless  insist  upon  the  course  I  mentioned  to  you. 
You  shall  hear  about  it  in  the  forenoon  at  latest ;  perhaps  to- 


<^th  Messidor.,  Year  IX.  —  A  few  days  go  by  ere 
I  receive   a  fresh  injunction   from  the  Minister  of 
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Police.     The  usual  intermediary  next  writes  to  me 
as  follows : 

I  inform  you,  for  your  peace  of  mind,  tliat  you  can  rest  tran- 
quil until  furtlier  orders.  I  have  seen  my  old  friend,  who  told 
me  that  everything  had  been  quietly  arranged  ;  he  rejoiced  at 
it.  It  may  be  so.  As  for  me,  I  truly  rejoice  at  it.  I  embrace 
you  and  am  yours  till  death.  ^^_  Lombard. 

Lombard,  whose  honor  I  never  suspected,  was, 
unknown  to  himself,  although  a  very  sharp  man, 
the  dupe  of  a  man  sharper  than  all  the  rest,  from 
the  fact  that  he  regarded  neither  law  nor  gospel, 
and  was  endowed  with  a  perfidy  which  constituted 
not  only  the  habit  but  the  amusement  of  his  exist- 
ence. Fouche,  desirous  of  molesting  me,  and  not 
daring  to  appear  as  personally  or  even  nominally  in- 
stigating my  proscription,  adopted  the  course  of  con- 
certing with  the  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise  the  meas- 
ures meditated  against  me.  Hence,  a  week  after 
the  assurances  of  perfect  tranquillity  that  Fouche 
had  caused  to  be  conve3'ed  to  me,  I  received  the 
following  missive  from  the  philosophical  M.Germain 
Garnier : 

Versailles,  18M  Mcssidor,  Year  IX. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise  to  the  Citizen 
Barras,  at  Groshois. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  citizen,  that  you  shall 
place  between  Paris  and  yourself  a  distance  of  forty  leagues.  I 
am  commissioned  to  notify  you  of  this  order,  and  to  inform  you 
that,  if  you  have  not  obeyed  it  by  the  25th  of  this  month,  I  sliall 
be  compelled  to  have  you  arrested  by  the  gendarmerie  and  con- 
veyed to  your  destination. 

I  beg,  citizen,  that  you  will  acknowledge  to  me  receipt  of  this 

letter,  at  the  same  time  informing  me  of  the  day  and  locality  you 

shall  have  selected  in  order  to  conform  to  the  Government's  order. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  „    „ 

G.  Garnier. 
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I  replied  as  follows : 

Citizen  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise, 

I  yesterday  acknowledged  to  you  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  iSth  Messidor,  delivered  to  me  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  You  tell  me  you  are  commissioned  to  notify  to 
me  the  order  that  I  am  to  place  forty  leagues  between  Paris  and 
myself.  I  have  to  point  out  to  you,  citizen  Prefect,  that  no  trace 
of  the  order  whereof  you  speak  accompanied  your  letter.  The 
act  which  goes  to  deprive  a  French  citizen  of  his  most  sacred 
rights  is  too  essential  for  him  to  whom  it  applies  not  to  have  at 
the  very  least  the  right  to  demand  the  justification  of  it.  Pend- 
ing which,  citizen,  you  will  doubtless  approve  that,  submissive  to 
the  law,  I  should  shelter  myself  beneath  the  jegis  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  regard  as  a  violation  of  my  domicile  any  attempt  not 
based  on  law.  „    .^ 

P.    B.\RRAS. 

Pursuing  my  ingenuous  course,  and  persisting  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  hope  for  decent 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Government,  I 
wrote  to  Bonaparte : 

GrosboIS,  iqtA  Missidiii;  W-ar  IX. 
Barras  to  Bonaparte. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise  a  letter 
he  calls  an  order,  but  to  which  I  cannot  give  such  a  name,  as  I 
fail  to  see  in  it  the  slightest  stamp  of  legality.  I  transmit  it  to 
j'ou,  leaving  you  to  judge  of  it  as  well  as  of  my  reply. 

When,  citizen  Consul,  it  is  a  question  of  rigorous  justice,  of 
the  justice  to  which  every  citizen  is  entitled,  is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  invoke  personal  recollections?  I  denounce  to  you  the 
arbitrary  act  which  it  is  sought  to  carry  out  in  regard  to  my 
person.  As  I  do  not  find  in  any  law  a  justification  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  agents  who  persecute  me,  you  will  not  find  it  strange 
that,  pending  your  reply,  I  should  consider  myself  inviolable 
behind  the  ramparts  of  the  Constitution.  I  have  doubly  the 
right  to  repel  all  military  jurisdiction,  as  I  am  not  on  the  active 
list,  and  as  I  have  refused  half-pay.  Barras 

Fouche,  driven  to  the   last  intrenchment  of  his 
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incognito,  at  last  decides  upon  writing  to  me  him- 
self. 

Paris,  21st  Messidor,  Year  IX. 
The  Minister  of  General  Police  to  the  Citizen  Ban-as. 

The  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise,  in  the  arrondissement  wherein 
you  reside,  lias  doubtless  made  known  to  you  the  order  of  the 
Government  commanding  you  to  withdraw  to  a  distance  of  forty 
leagues  from  Paris,  which  you  are  to  leave  on  the  25th  at  latest. 

I  send  you  the  necessary  passports,  so  that  you  may  encoun- 
ter no  obstacle  on  your  journey,  and  that  nothing  may  delay 
your  departure  beyond  the  time  fixed  upon  by  the  Government. 

Greeting.  „ 

"  POUCHE. 

I  immediately  reply  to  Fouche  : 

GrOSBOIS,  lid  Aleaidor. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  Messidor,  where- 
in you  inform  me  that  the  Prefect  of  my  arrondissement  had 
doubtless  conveyed  to  me  the  order  of  the  Government  that  I 
should  take  up  my  residence  at  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from 
Paris.  The  citizen  Garnier,  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise,  did  indeed 
write  to  me  in  the  matter,  but  did  not  furnish  me  with  any  justi- 
fication of  the  order  whereof  you  speak.  I  replied  to  him  that 
I  awaited  this  indispensable  justification.  According  to  your 
own  letter,  wherein  you  presume  I  have  received  this  order,  my 
request  must  appear  natural  to  you,  and  you  will  doubtless  ap- 
prove that  in  the  meanwhile  I  should  refer  to  the  letter  I  have 
written  to  the  First  Consul,  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I  should 
consider  I  was  violating  the  Constitution  which  governs  us  were 
I  to  obey  an  arbitrary  act ;  and  you  will  admit,  citizen  Minister, 
that  I  am  not  qualifying  too  strongly  an  order  the  motives  of 
which  are  not  known  to  me,  and  the  existence  of  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Fouche  causes  the  following  note  to  be  sent  to 
me  by  way  of  reply : 

I  saw  the  Minister  this  morning ;  he  told  me  he  had  no  other 
order  to  give  to  you  than  the  one  notified  to  you  by  tlie  Prefect 
of  Versailles,  and  that  if  you  did  not  obey  it  you  would  be  e.x- 
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posing  yourself  to  unpleasant  treatment,  the  consequences  of 
which  he  could  not  predict.  In  the  case  of  your  disobedience, 
the  gendarmerie  have  orders  to  convey  you  to  the  prison  at 
Rochefort. 

The  foregoing  note   was   quickly  followed  by  a 
fresh  letter : 

Paris,  lyi  Ahssidot;  Year  IX. 
_  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  my  dear  friend.  I  am 
grieved  that  you  persist  in  demanding  another  order  than  the 
one  you  have  received  from  the  Prefect  of  Versailles  ;  you  will 
not  receive  any  other.  The  Prefect  will  not  reply  to  you.  I 
received  the  assurance  yesterday,  and  I  know  for  certain  that  if 
you  are  still  at  Grosbois  on  the  25th  you  will  no  longer  be  free 
to  go  whither  you  desire.  What  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  ? 
Nothing  but  personal  unpleasantness,  without  increasing  the 
honor  of  proscription.  Believe  me,  make  up  your  mind  to  leave 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  Please  follow  this,  the  advice  of  your 
best  friend.  It  is  the  interest  I  feel  in  you  that  makes  me  tender 
it.  I  saw  the  Minister  yesterday  for  an  hour,  during  which  I  said 
everything  I  could,  and  it  is  as  a  result  of  this  conversation  that 
I  entreat  you  to  depart.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  deliver  the  let- 
ter you  send  me.  I  shall  only  get  the  same  answer  as  yester- 
day.    Go  ;  I  shall  not  rest  content  until  I  know  you  are  off  on 

your  journey.     I  am  yours  till  death.  „     , 

Vt.  Lombard. 

I  see  fit  to  persist  in  my  first  conclusions  :  an- 
other letter  on  the  following  day. 

2^th  Messidor. 

I  have  just  seen  the  Minister.  Your  letter  of  yesterday  pro- 
duced the  effect  I  had  foreseen  ;  I  was  asked  to  return  your 
passports.  If  you  persist  in  not  leaving  before  the  25th  you 
will  be  forcibly  conveyed  to  the  lie  d'Oleron.  I  entreat  you  to 
leave  to-morrow  with  your  passports,  and  not  to  cause  the  few 
friends  you  have  left  the  pain  of  seeing  you  molested  to  no  pur- 
pose. Your  obstinacy  in  not  obeying  will  be  attributed  solely 
to  silliness  or  to  a  false  vanity.  I  will  say  no  more  to  you. 
Leave  to-morrow.  You  will  regret  not  having  followed  my  ad- 
vice, which  is  dictated  by  sincere  friendship,  but  then  it  will  be 

too  late.     I  embrace  you  from  my  heart.  ■,,     t „„ 

"*  ^  V  r.  JjOmbard, 
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This  letter  was  written  from  Fouche's  office.  I 
had  told  Vincent  Lombard  I  would  not  leave. 

Fresh  letter  from  the  Prefect  of  Seine -et-Oise, 
brought  by  the  gendarmerie,  squads  of  whom  are 
already  posted  about  Grosbois.  I  reply  once  more 
to  the  Prefect : 

Grosbois,  24//;  Messido?;  Year  IX. 
Citizen  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise, 

I  have  received  the  letter  of  exile  which  you  send  me 
this  morning  by  an  orderly,  wherein  you  inform  me  that  the 
Government  has  instructed  you  to  notify  me  of  its  determination 
that  I  shall  reside  at  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Paris,  and 
that  I  am  to  leave  at  latest  on  the  25th  inst.,  under  penalt)',  in 
case  of  disobedience,  of  being  conveyed  to  such  a  distance  by 
the  gendarmerie.  Although  no  law  authorizes  such  measures, 
although  the  measure  is  both  arbitrary  and  unjust,  I  shall  con- 
form to  it ;  but  I  beg  you  will  send  me  a  certified  copy  of  the  or- 
der transmitted  to  you  by  the  Government,  and  which  you  have 
doubtless  forgotten  to  send  to  me.  A  peaceful  citizen,  who  med- 
dles with  nothing,  who  does  not  aspire  to  the  exercise  of  any 
power,  who  lives  in  the  country,  isolated  from  all  prominent  per- 
sons, should  not  have  to  fear  being  torn  from  his  home  under 
any  regime,  still  less  so  under  consular  government.  It  is  neces- 
sary, citizen,  that  you  should  send  me  passports  for  myself,  as 
well  as  for  the  persons  attached  to  me,  who  are  desirous  of 
accompanying  me  in  my  proscription. 

P.  Barras. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  to  leave,  and  abandon- 
ing all  hope  of  any  modification  of  the  arbitrary  or- 
der the  execution  of  which  is  at  hand,  I  consider  I 
owe  it  to  myself  to  write  a  last  letter  to  Bonaparte. 

Grosbois,  24th  MessiJor,  War  IX. 
General  Barras  to  Bonaparte. 

Citizen  Consul, 

I  am  once   more   a  prey  to   a  kind  of  persecution 
which  cannot  be  carried  out,  especially  under  a  constitutional 
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government ;  I  had  hoped,  as  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  23d  Prairial 
last,  that  such  measures  could  not  have  originated  with  you. 
This  discussion  de facto  or  de  jure  was  not  concluded;  my  letter 
remained  unanswered,  and  your  very  silence  entitled  me  to 
believe  that  I  should  be  left  at  peace  in  my  retreat,  when  this 
morning  I  receive  a  letter  from  the  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise,  and, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Government,  a  letter  exiling  me  to  a 
distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Paris,  coupled  with  the  threat  that 
should  I  not  obey  by  the  25th  inst.,  at  latest,  I  should  be  con- 
veyed to  my  destination  by  the  gendarmerie.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  wait  until  the  rage  of  enemies,  who,  if  they  are  mine,  are 
no  less  those  of  the  Republic,  should  be  exhausted,  and  to  allow 
myself  to  be  removed  by  the  armed  force,  thus  bowing  to  the 
order  of  the  magistrate,  who  should  be  the  surest  guarantor  of 
my  liberty.  On  second  thoughts  I  decided  to  avoid  this  public 
scandal  by  conforming  to  this  imperative  and  iniquitous  order. 
When  you  were  far  away  in  Italy,  and  your  enemies  were  at- 
tacking your  Republican  glory,  I  defended  it,  and  I  defended 
the  Fatherland.  When  your  two  brothers,  members  of  the  corps 
bgislatif,  considered  themselves  threatened,  because  a  member 
of  the  Directorate,  so  they  said,  had  received  them  in  an  insult- 
ing fashion,  they  appealed  to  me ;  I  was  then  their  refuge  ;  they 
could  not  return  to  their  homes  in  the  evening  before  securing 
my  protection.  It  was  not  I  alone  who  spoke,  but  the  law  of 
which  I  was  merely  the  mouth-piece,  when  I  told  them  that  if  a 
Director  was  really  their  enemy,  the  Directorate  as  a  whole  was 
their  safeguard.  Is  it  conceivable  that  nowadays  my  most  sa- 
cred rights  as  a  citizen  should  be  violated,  and  that  I  should  have 
to  endure  the  threat  of  being  torn  from  my  home  by  the  force 
of  bayonets  ?  Is  it  sought  to  deliver  me  up  through  proscribing 
me  to  the  vengeance  of  the  enemies  of  liberty,  whom  I  have  ever 
fought?  Is  it  credible  that  not  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  present 
Government,  men  who  styled  themselves  my  friends  when  I  pro- 
tected them  with  the  power  which  the  people  had  conferred  on 
me,  should  nowadays  defend  my  position  ?  It  may  be  their  own, 
nay  yours,  a  few  days  later.  Moreover,  citizen  Consul,  it  is  one 
that  grieves  me.  That  which  gives  me  special  pain  in  the  matter 
of  the  persecution  to  which  I  am  subjected  is  that  it  is  chiefly 
directed  against  a  friend  of  liberty,  who,  living  in  retirement  in 
the  country,  believed  he  could  remain  there  far  from  public  af- 
fairs, the  administration  of  which  he  has  left  without  regret.  My 
IV— 12 
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residence  at  a  distance  from  Paris  will  not  shake  my  courage, 
even  should  there  exist,  according  to  the  information  I  have  re- 
ceived, the  project  of  extending  my  proscription  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  exile.  The  life  against  which  my  enemies  will  make  an 
attempt  will  ever  have  been  that  of  a  Republican  who  has  load- 
ed with  benefits  and  protected  you  and  your  family  in  the  days 
of  your  adversity.  Is  that  the  reward  you  had  in  reserve  for 
what  you  called  my  benefits  when  you  vowed  eternal  gratitude  ? 
I  request  you  to  furnish  me  with  passports.         „   "RARRAq 

The  following  letter  of  the  Prefect  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  the  liberal  Germain  Garnier,  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  Police,  that  of  the  Inspector-general  of 
Gendarmerie,  likewise  addressed  to  the  same  Minis- 
ter, and  the  ofificial  report  of  the  gendarmerie  —  all 
these  documents  prove  Fouche's  individual  action, 
an  action  which  it  has  always  been  sought  to  conceal 
by  veiling  his  wickedness  with  that  of  others : 

Versailles,  24//;  Messidor,  Year  IX. 

The  Prefect  of  Seine-et-  Oise  to  the  Minister  of  General  Police  of  the 

Republic. 

Citizen  Minister, 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  this  day's  letter, 
by  which  you  inform  me  that  you  have  ordered  the  Inspector- 
general  of  Gendarmerie  to  arrest  the  citizen  Barras,  atGrosbios, 
and  to  have  him  conducted,  from  brigade  to  brigade,  to  the  lie 
de  Re,  if  he  has  not  obeyed  on  the  25th  the  order  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Government,  I  give  you  an  account  of  the 
measures  which  I  had  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  one  you 
had  given  me. 

I  had  instructed  the  Sub-Prefect  of  the  fourth  arrondissement 
to  order  the  citizen  Picard,  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie  at  Corbeil, 
an  officer  in  every  respect  fully  worthy  of  confidence,  to  arrest 
the  citizen  Barras,  should  he  not  have  left  Grosbois  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  delay  fixed  by  you,  and  to  convey  him  immediately 
to  Corbeil,  there  to  await  your  orders,  in  the  event  of  his  having 
refused  to  indicate  a  commune  at  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from 
Paris. 
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My  instructions  bore  that  it  should  be  ascertained  beforehand, 
and  as  secretly  as  possible,  whether  any  extraordinary  movements 
in  the  house  announced  an  intention  of  offering  resistance,  in 
which  case  I  counselled  the  display  of  a  force  sufficiently  im- 
posing to  preclude  any  idea  of  rebellion. 

I  have  notified  the  Sub-Prefect  of  your  decision  that  no  step 

shall   be  taken  without,  the  orders  of  the  Inspector-general  of 

Gendarmerie. 

My  respectful  salutations.  _    ^ 

G.  Garnier. 

Paris,  ibth  Messidor,  Year  IX, 
The  Inspector- general  of  National  Gendarmerie  to  the  Minister 
of  General  Police. 

Citizen  Minister, 

Immediately  on  receiving  your  letter  of  the  24th  I 
ordered  the  captain  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise  to  arrest,  in  case  of  disobedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  Government,  the  occupant  of  Grosbois,  and  to  report  the 
matter  to  me  at  once.  I  did  not  instruct  him  to  have  him  con- 
veyed to  the  He  de  Re',  because  I  desired,  before  issuing  that 
order,  to  be  assured  of  the  arrest  of  the  citizen  Barras,  for  whose 
transfer  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  of  security.  In  a  let- 
ter of  yesterday's  date  the  above  mentioned  captain  of  gendar- 
merie informed  me  that,  like  himself,  the  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise 
had  received  orders  to  make  sure  of  the  person  of  the  citizen 
Barras,  and  to  convey  him  to  the  lie  de  Re,  but  he  did  not  tell 
me  that  he  had  arrested  him. 

I  therefore  sent  him  a  special  orderly  with  orders  to  concert 
with  the  Prefect  so  as  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  this  arrest, 
and  to  conquer  any  resistance  that  might  be  offered.  I  also  or- 
dered this  officer  to  have  the  citizen  Barras  conveyed  under 
strong  and  safe  escort  to  his  destination  immediately  upon  his 
being  arrested,  and  to  inform  me  promptly  of  the  results  of  this 
operation. 

I  shall  report  to  you,  citizen  Minister,  the  execution  of  your 
order  of  the  24th  immediately  on  my  being  informed  of  it. 

Greeting  and  respect.  Radet. 

Subjoined  is  the  official  report  drawn  up  by  the 
gendarmerie  commissioned   to  search   my  Grosbois 
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residence,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  orders  notified  to  me,  I  had  left  my  domi- 
cile to  remove  to  a  distance  forty  leagues  from  Paris. 
This  exploration  of  my  house  revealed  the  fact  that 
I  had  left.  Detectives  slipped  in  with  the  gendar- 
merie, doubtless  with  the  order  to  get  possession  of 
letter-cases  in  red  morocco,  and  of  a  large  one  lying 
on  the  lower  shelf  of  a  bookcase  containing  my  pri- 
vate correspondence,  that  of  Bonaparte,  of  his  wife, 
of  his  family,  of  his  brothers,  most  important  original 
documents  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with  Italy 
and  Toulon,  and  letters  of  Hoche.  Three  large  let- 
ter-cases and  the  portfolio  disappeared ;  others  were 
fortunately  locked  up  in  a  cupboard ;  they  escaped 
this  criminal  spoliation  through  my  not  having  had 
room  for  them  in  my  bookcase.  My  complaints  re- 
mained unanswered.  The  following  shows  how  these 
gentry  reported  on  the  violation  of  my  domicile  : 

This  26th  day  of  Messidor,  Year  IX.,  of  the  French  Republic 
one  and  indivisible, 

We,  Jean  Baptiste  Picard,  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie.  First 
National  Division,  stationed  at  Corbeil,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise, 

Certify  that  vie  repaired  to  Grosbois,  commune  of  Boissy- 
Saint-Le'ger,  the  estate  of  the  citizen  Barras,  ex-Director  of  the 
French  Republic,  to  ascertain  whether  the  citizen  Barras  had 
conformed  to  the  orders  of  the  Government  communicated  to 
him  on  the  i8th  of  this  month  and  subsequently,  pursuant  to 
orders  addressed  to  us  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  the  present  month 
by  the  citizen  Redy,  captain  of  national  gendarmerie  at  Versailles, 
in  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the  citizen  Radet,  brigade-major, 
inspector  of  cavalry,  to  the  efifect  that  we  should  notify  the  citi- 
zen Barras  to  proceed  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Paris, 
and  make  sure  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  that  he  left  Grosbois  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  this 
month  at  midnight  or  thereabouts,  provided  with  four  passports, 
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one  of  which  was  for  him,  and  the  three  others  for  members 
of  his  party;  the  said  passports  bore  the  signatures  Fouch^, 
^[inister  of  General  Police,  and  Lombard,  Secretary-General  of 
Police,  and  stated  that  his  destination  was  Brussels  and  Spa, 
whither  he  has  elected  to  proceed. 

We,  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Boissy- Saint-Le'ger,  declare 
that  we  further  gave  the  citizen  Barras  a  passport  of  the  com- 
mune, signed  by  us,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  the  mairie,  as 
also  eight  other  passports  for  his  friends  and  servants,  all  of  whom 
are  to  proceed  to  Brussels  and  to  Spa,  without  deviating  from 
their  route. 

We  asked  the  citizen  Jean  Jacques  Cle'mence,  lodge-keeper 
on  the  estate  of  the  citizen  Barras,  whether  he  knew  the  hour 
and  day  the  citizen  Barras  had  leftGrosbois,  commune  of  Boissy- 
Saint-Le'ger.  He  replied  to  us  that  the  citizen  Barras  had  left 
Grosbois  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  this  month,  on  his  way  to 
Brussels  and  Spa. 

Anne  Bernard  Badel,  brigadier  of  national  gendarmerie  of 
the  brigade  of  Boissy-Saint-Le'ger,  has  signed  this  with  us,  the 
above-mentioned  mayor,  declaring  that  this  is  all  he  knows. 

Deseignerolle,  Mayor. 

A  certified  copy :  J.  J.  Clemence. 

PiCARD. 

At  the  time  Bonaparte  was  about  to  consummate 
his  1 8th  Brumaire,  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards, 
considering  himself  under  the  obligation  of  at  least 
pronouncing  the  word  "  liberty,"  he  said :  "  The 
French  shall  enjoy  civil  liberty,"  a  way  of  suppress- 
ing political  liberty.  As  for  myself,  I  believed  that, 
in  the  interest  of  individual  as  well  as  of  political 
liberty,  without  which  no  liberty  is  possible,  since 
political  liberty  alone  protects  liberty,  I  was  render- 
ing to  my  fellow-citizens  the  only  service  which  de- 
pended on  me  by  making  them  acquainted,  by  the 
narration  of  what  had  happened  to  me,  with  the 
first  steps  of  tyranny,  by  showing  them  how  its 
march  becomes  quickened,  how  it  ends  in  invading 
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everything,  in  crushing  everything.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  contest  which  I  have  just  waged  was  alto- 
gether unequal ;  that  force  was  on  their  side,  and 
only  right  on  mine ;  hence  my  discussion  of  the 
matter  could  be  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  pleading, 
since  its  impotence  was  in  advance  an  assured  fact. 

But  if  I  did  nothing  because  it  was  absolutely 
impossible,  at  least  I  did  what  was  not  so,  simply  by 
way  of  resistance  to  the  first  attacks  of  tyranny; 
like  Theramenes,  led  to  prison  by  order  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens,  I  cried  out  as  loudly  as  I  could : 
"  O  my  fellow-citizens,  those  who  lead  me  to  prison 
to-day  will  drag  you  thither  to-morrow !" 

It  was  my  desire  to  enable  those  who  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  utter  a  cry  of  revenge  to  be 
at  least  in  a  position  to  ask  the  liberal-economist 
Germain  Garnier,  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise,  as  well 
aS  the  revolutionist  and  ultra-revolutionist  Fouche, 
that  great  foe  of  oppression,  what  difference  they 
claimed  to  make  between  their  new  Icttres  de  cachet 
and  those  of  Messieurs  de  la  Vrilliere,  Saint-Flo- 
rentin,  and  Sartine,  so  greatly  decried  by  the  nation.? 
The  old  had  been  destroyed  by  public  reprobation, 
while  the  new  lettres  de  cachet  were  being  estab- 
lished to  the  flourish  of  the  trumpets  of  victory 
and  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

In  accordance  with  the  arbitrary  order  of  the 
Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise,  I  left  for  Brussels.  M. 
Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant  was  Prefect  in  that  city; 
I  paid  him  a  visit  which  he  did  not  return.  He 
nevertheless  condescended  to  say  to  me  in  a  tone 
of  importance:  "I  do  not  approve  of  the  measure 
which  the  Government  has  taken  against  you."  The 
Prefect  hastened  to  inform  the  police  of  my  arrival 
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in  the  capital  of  his  department,  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  orders  and  intentions,  and  the  kind  of 
supervision  to  be  exercised  over  me.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  the  officiousness  of  the  agents  of  that  pe- 
riod in  tendering  to  the  Government  their  devotion 
to  its  orders,  and  their  generous  eagerness  to  co- 
operate in  arbitrary  acts. 


PREFECTURE 

OF  THE 

Department 
OF  THE  Dyle. 


No.  LIBERTY.  EQUALITY. 


Refer  luhen  answering 
to  the  ^^0.  of  the  Divis- 
ion  and  to   that   of  the  Brussels,  1st  Thermidor,  Year  IX. 
index.  of  the  French  Republic. 


Subject  of  the  letter  : 

Anival  at  Brussels  of  THE  PREFECT  of  the  Dyk 

the  ex-Director  Barras.  to  the  Minister  of  General  Polia: 

Citizen  Minister, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  arrival  in 
this  city,  yesterday,  of  the  citizens  Barras,  Victor,  Saint-Le'on, 
and  Auguste  Charmel,  all  four  bearing  passports  from  Grosbois, 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  mentioning  Brussels  and  Spa  as 
their  destination  ;  they  appear  to  intend  making  a  somewhat 
lengthy  stay  in  Brussels. 

I  beg  you  will  let  me  know  the  Government's  intentions  in 
regard  to  them,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  supervision  to  be  exer- 
cised over  them.  t>  ,.c  u 

Respectfully  yours,  doulcet.' 

M.  Doulcet,  a  former  officer  of  the  gardes  du 
corps,   had   married    the   widow    of    the   bookseller 

'  The  original  of  this  document  is  inserted  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  Barras. — G.  D. 
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Lejay ;  she  was,  moreover,  the  widow  of  Mirabeau, 
to  whom  I  owed  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  these  several  husbands, 
and  even  M.  Doulcet,  the  surviving  one,  had  been 
succeeded  by  M.  Jouy,  head-clerk  at  the  Prefecture, 
a  man  of  great  wit,  and  who  was  always  clever 
enough  to  be  intimate  with  women  of  a  certain  age 
who  do  not  ruin  their  lovers,  and  who  may  be  very 
useful  to  them.  I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  all 
the  gentlemen  in  power  in  Brussels  took  every  op- 
portunity of  rendering  my  stay  in  that  city  disagree- 
able. They  intrigued  with  the  object  of  having  my 
aides-de-camp  excluded  from  the  social  gatherings 
and  private  balls  given  in  Brussels.  As  soon  as  the 
season  was  favorable,  I  went  to  Spa  to  take  a  course 
of  its  waters.  One  day  Mme.  Doulcet,  a  hideously 
ugly  woman,  came  up  to  me  in  the  rooms  of  Spa, 
and  began  by  expressing  concern  about  my  health. 
I  interrupted  her  with  a  movement  of  ill-temper  that 
I  could  not  control,  saying  to  her,  perhaps  with  too 
much  sharpness :  "  Madame,  I  entertain  no  regard 
for  you  ;  I  do  not  altogether  extend  this  rigor  to 
your  husband." 

My  most  relentless  foes  were  Fouche  and  Real; 
that  was  natural,  for  I  had  done  both  of  them  the 
unpardonable  wrong  of  having  known  them  in  the 
days  of  their  poverty,  and  of  having  picked  them 
out  of  the  gutter.  They  remarked  one  day  in  the 
official  residence  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  in  the 
presence  of  Messieurs  Vincent  Lombard  and  Lom- 
bard-Taradeau :  "  Barras  will  never  forgive  us  for 
having  betrayed  the  Republic ;  were  he  to  possess 
the  slightest  power,  he  would  have  us  hanged.  Do 
not  let   us  break   off  with   him,  however.      Let   us 
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watch  him ;  let  our  friends  try  and  discover  what 
are  his  plans  of  revenge." 

It  had  not  suited  Bonaparte  to  let  me  live  peace- 
ably on  my  estate  near  Paris,  and  now  he  was  not 
going  to  suffer  me  to  rest  in  peace  at  Brussels. 
On  receipt  of  the  news  that  the  First  Consul  was 
about  to  visit  the  departments  of  Belgium,  and  to 
arrive  in  Brussels  shortly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Pre- 
fecture called  on  me  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing to  me  what  he  believed  to  be  and  called  an  es- 
sential bit  of  advice.  It  was  the  Prefect's  opinion 
that  my  sojourn  in  Brussels  during  that  of  Bona- 
parte's was  perhaps  "improper,  nay,  dangerous,"  and 
that  my  temporary  absence  would  be  prudent.  I 
replied :  "  The  Prefect  has  doubtless  his  orders.  I 
shall  await  his  causing  them  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  gendarmerie,  and  shall  not  otherwise  leave 
Brussels." 

Bonaparte,  who  was  escorted  by  an  army,  was 
acclaimed  by  the  authorities  only.  The  inhabitants 
preserved  their  dignity.  The  principal  actors  of 
the  great  theatres  of  Paris  had  gathered  at  Brussels. 
Mile.  Raucourt,  whom  I  had  formerly  received  at 
the  Directorate,  as  a  recognition  of  her  talents  as  an 
artist  of  the  highest  rank,  had  preserved  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  my  treatment  of  her,  and  of  my 
efforts  to  encourage  the  dramatic  art.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  on  the  exile,  without  any  fear  of 
compromising  herself ;  she  often  dined  with  me,  and 
daily  supped  at  Talleyrand's  at  eleven  o'clock.  She 
said  to  me  one  day :  "  Bonaparte  summons  us  hith- 
er, and  leaves  us  without  money."  I  begged  Talley- 
rand to  mention  the  matter  to  him  ;  the  reply  was : 
"I    shall    see    to   the    matter;    meanwhile,   advance 
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24,000  francs  to  Mile.  Raucourt;  I  shall  take  care 
that  the  sum  is  reimbursed  to  you."  When  taking 
the  money  out  of  his  cash-box,  Talleyrand  said  to 
me,  crossly:  "  It  will  probably  never  be  paid  back 
to  me." 

Although  compelled  to  leave  my  Grosbois  estate, 
it  was  still  my  property,  and  this  was  another  source 
of  annoyance  to  Bonaparte.  Berthier,  who -was  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  it,  sent  word  to  me,  begging  me 
to  sell  Grosbois  to  him ;  and,  in  order  to  inspire 
me  with  disgust  for  the  place,  he  had  already  com- 
mitted all  the  exactions  and  persecutions  in  which 
his  position  as  Master  of  the  Hounds  allowed  him 
to  indulge.  Thus  he  had  given  orders  that  none 
of  my  relations  or  friends  should  shoot  over  my 
estate,  and  he  had  instructed  the  gendarmerie  to 
carry  out  his  order,  which  gave  me  great  uneasiness. 
Moreau,  taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances, 
sent  M.  Carbonnel  to  Brussels  to  negotiate  with  me 
for  the  purchase  of  Grosbois.  I  agreed  to  the  price 
which  he  fixed — about  half  the  actual  value  of  the 
property.  I  experienced  much  difficulty  and  petti- 
fogging in  obtaining  merely  a  part  of  the  money.  I 
did  not  receive  the  balance  until  later,  as  will  be 
shown.  It  has  generally  been  the  custom  to  attrib- 
ute to  Mme.  Hulot,  the  mother-in-law  of  Moreau, 
the  methods  which  the  general's  easy-going  ways 
did  not  seem  to  justify  being  attributed  to  him. 
Later  on  it  was  discovered  that  these  methods,  the 
responsibility  of  which  he  suffered  his  mother-in-law 
and  his  mother  to  assume,  were  those  which  policy 
did  not  counsel  him  personally  to  uphold.  Never- 
theless, it  was  General  Moreau  himself  who  wrote 
to   me   one    day  that,  yielding    to   my  demands,  the 
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Minister  of  Finance  had,  by  enactment,  reduced 
the  taxes  on  my  land,  with  the  result  that  I  should 
receive  what  I  had  paid  over  and  above  what  was 
legally  due.  This  made  some  20,000  francs  to  my 
credit,  and  such  a  sum  was  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  a  prescript  needing  all  his  resources. 

While  informing  me  of  this  by  a  letter  in  his  own 
hand,  Moreau  added  that  I  would  never  receive  the 
formal  deed  of  this  enactment,  and  that  "  he  offered 
to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  were  I  to  cede  one 
half  of  it  to  him."  In  view  of  the  state  of  persecu- 
tion I  found  myself  in,  I  consented  to  the  somewhat 
indelicate  proposition  of  Moreau.  I  never  received 
from  him  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  share 
coming  to  me. 

Still,  the  acquisition  of  Grosbois  was  not  a  lucky 
one  for  Moreau.  A  year  later  he  was  proscribed  in 
his  turn,  and  Berthier,  who  had  for  a  long  time  past 
coveted  the  domain,  hastened,  immediately  on  the 
passing  of  Moreau's  sentence,  although  a  temporary 
one  (two  years),  to  get  Bonaparte  to  give  him  Gros- 
bois, before  Moreau,  who  still  owed  me  100,000 
francs,  had  had  the  time  to  pay  me  its  price. 

About  the  same  time  Bernadotte,  who  had  been 
considered  the  friend  of  Moreau,  and  who,  although 
he  had  conspired  as  much  as  the  latter,  had  just 
been  created  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  instead  of 
being  brought  to  trial — Bernadotte,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  past  coveted  Moreau's  house  m  the  Rue 
d'Anjou,  expressed  to  Bonaparte  through  a  third 
party  the  respectful  desire  to  receive  it  as  a  boon 
at  the  hands  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Joseph, 
urged  by  Mme.  Desiree  Bernadotte,  executed  the 
commission    as   "a  kind    brother-in-law";    and  the 
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Emperor,  so  prompt  and  so  clever  in  aiding  in  their 
debasement  those  in  whom  he  discovered  happy 
dispositions  in  this  line,  replied  affably  about  as 
follows  to  Bernadotte,  who,  Marshal  of  the  Empire 
for  a  few  days,  as  such  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being 
called  cousin  by  the  Emperor:  "The  Prince  my 
brother  Joseph  has  informed  me,  my  cousin,  of 
your  desire  to  possess  a  residence  appropriate  to 
your  new  rank.  I  am  pleased  that  the  house  sit- 
uated in  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  and  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  General  Moreau,  suits  your  taste.  I  have 
instructed  my  Minister  of  General  Police  to  place 
it  at  your  disposal.  I  present  you  with  the  freehold 
of  it." 

One  would  think  that  Bernadotte's  covetousness 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  gift  of  this  fine  estate ; 
the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

Moreau,  having  on  his  return  from  Hohenlinden 
wished  to  begin  to  enjoy  what  the  English  style 
comfort,  had  purchased  from  the  celebrated  Jacob, 
the  first  cabinet-maker  of  the  period,  a  complete  set 
of  furniture  made  in  most  tasteful  and  elegant  style. 
This  set  of  furniture  had  been  greatly  admired  by 
all  those  whom  General  Moreau  had  invited  to  call 
upon  him  in  his  so  well-conceived  retirement,  akin 
to  that  of  Villars  and  Catinat.  Bernadotte  was 
among  those  who  had  called  most  frequently  upon 
his  friend,  and  bestowed  praise  on  both  house  and 
furniture;  but  immediately  upon  or  even  before  the 
passing  of  the  sentence  on  Moreau,  Mme.  Bona- 
parte, who  also  could  appreciate  pretty  things,  had 
caused  to  be  removed  from  the  house  in  the  Rue 
d'Anjou  those  of  Jacob's  artistic  productions  which 
pleased  her  most — some  to   Malmaison,  others  to 
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Fontainebleau.  Great  is  Bernadotte's  astonishment, 
who,  when  visiting  his  new  property,  expected  to 
find  everything  left  untouched,  at  not  seeing  Ja- 
cob's furniture,  which  he  had  not  at  all  forgotten. 
Away  he  flies  to  brother-in-law  Joseph,  to  whom  he 
says :  "  The  intentions  of  the  Emperor  have  been 
evaded;  my  furniture  has  been  removed  from  my 
house,"  for  the  possessive  pronoun  is  admirably 
suited  to  Bernadotte.  Joseph  promises  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  Emperor,  who,  probably  ignorant 
of  what  has  taken  place,  tells  him  to  settle  the  thing 
with  Fouche,  so  that  Bernadotte's  ardent  desire  may 
be  completely  gratified.  Armed  with  this  imperial 
authority,  Bernadotte  quickly  calls  on  Fouche  and 
bitterly  complains  of  the  removal  of  his  furniture. 
It  is  impossible  to  remove  it  from  Malmaison  and 
Fontainebleau,  so  Fouche  agrees  with  Bernadotte 
to  ask  the  Emperor  for  permission  to  substitute 
money  for  the  furniture  which  it  is  impossible  to 
take  out  of  the  imperial  chateaux.  Bonaparte  says 
to  Fouche:  "Take  the  money  to  settle  this  affair 
once  for  all  out  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  gam- 
bling-houses; I  want  Bernadotte  to  be  satisfied.  He 
is  again  protesting  his  deep  attachment  to  me ;  this 
may  attach  him  to  me  still  further." 

Bernadotte,  who  had  paid  a  second  visit  to  Fouche, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  Emperor's  reply,  had  re- 
mained a  very  long  time  in  Fouche's  library,  in  or- 
der to  bring  matters  to  an  end.  Waiting  for  him 
outside  in  his  carriage  was  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
had  said  he  had  gone  to  see  the  Minister  in  his  in- 
terests. On  coming  out,  after  a  two  hours'  conver- 
sation with  the  Minister,  Bernadotte  had  told  his 
friend  that  he  had  been  devoting  his  time  to  him. 
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Fouche,  whom  the  friend  asked,  a  few  days  later, 
how  affairs  were  progressing,  replied :  "  Bernadotte 
did  not  talk  to  me  about  anything  except  his  furni- 
ture in  his  house  of  the  Rue  d'Anjou ;  he  would  be 
talking  to  me  about  it  yet  if  I  had  not  sent  him 
about  his  business." 

This  is  how,  by  Fouche's  version,  Bernadotte's 
double  Gasconism  on  this  occasion  was  revealed. 
It  is  not  the  only  time  when  Bernadotte  acted  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  considered  it  was  my  right 
and  my  duty  not  to  omit  this  shadow  in  the  picture, 
all  the  more  so  that  I  have  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  my  Memoirs  rendered  to  this  great  jaar- 
venu  of  the  Revolution  all  the  justice  he  deserved, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  a  Republican  either  from 
conscience  or  from  interest,  and  when  for  any  rea- 
son he  made  useful  contributions  to  the  defence  of 
liberty.  Plutarch,  whose  Lives  are  always  my  favor- 
ite reading,  does  not  pretend  that  his  heroes  are  or 
should  be  perfect.  There  are  blemishes  on  the 
finest  characters,  and  gaps  in  the  most  complete 
lives.  I  think  I  have  personally  bowed  to  this 
rule  in  all  I  have  told  about  myself.  As  to  the 
spoliation  which  affected  Moreau  and  then  indi- 
rectly myself  as  a  counter-stroke,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  if 
one  reflects  that  all  this  cupidity,  excited  and  grati- 
fied by  the  new  Emperor,  was  essentially  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  his  despotism,  with  the 
degradation,  the  annihilation  of  our  Fatherland,  the 
debasement  and  extermination  of  its  sons. 

There  remained  to  me  as  dependencies  of  Gros- 
bois  some  little  woodland  which  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  sale  to  Moreau.     Furious  at  not  hav- 
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ing  himself  obtained  Grosbois,  "whicii,"  he  said, 
"  should  have  been  his  as  a  reward  for  his  devoted 
conduct  and  the  dangers  he  had  run  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  of  Moreau,"  Murat  declared  that  he  had 
been  robbed  by  Berthier  of  this  estate  promised  to 
him  and  his  wife  by  the  Emperor.  In  order  not  to 
lose  sight  of  it,  he  took  a  stroll  in  its  neighborhood; 
and  when  I  learned  that  he  had,  unknown  to  me, 
shot  game  in  my  woods,  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
by  permission  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Minister 
Fouche.  One  of  Sulla's  prescripts  exclaimed :  "  It 
is  to  my  house  at  Alba  that  I  owe  my  proscription." 
Poor  Barras,  poor  Moreau !  our  house  at  Alba  has 
likewise  something  to  do  with  our  misfortunes ! 

The  severity  of  the  damp  climate  of  Brussels  was 
perceptibly  injuring  my  health.  My  physicians  ad- 
vised me  to  go  and  breathe  my  native  air  in  Prov- 
ence, so  I  planned  to  go  thither,  skirting  the  borders 
of  Switzerland  on  my  journey.  Informed  by  his 
spies  of  this  harmless  project,  Bonaparte  instructed 
Maret  to  inform  me  that  I  misht,  if  I  so  desired, 
pass  through  Paris.  Maret  added  in  his  letter; 
"  Should  M.  Barras  desire  anything  further,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  between  him  and  Bonaparte  there 
can  be  no  intermediary."  I  sent  word  to  M.  Maret 
that  if  passports  were  despatched  to  me  I  should 
make  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  in  order  to  settle  a  few 
business  matters  which  the  persecution  exercised 
against  me  had  compelled  me  to  neglect. 

Bonaparte  said  to  Maret :  "  What  is  Barras's  re- 
ply.?" "  He  has  not  written,  but  has  sent  word  to  me 
that  he  accepted  the  passports."  "  Go  tell  Fouche," 
said  Bonaparte,  "  to  forward  them  to  him  at  once." 

To  what  was   I  to   attribute  this  extraordinarily 
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kind  attention  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte?  The  an- 
swer is  simple  and  easily  explained.  He  had  just 
committed,  one  after  the  other,  a  series  of  crimes 
which  he  had  considered  necessary  to  his  elevation ; 
he  had  strangled  Pichegru,'  assassinated  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  transported  Moreau,  butchered  Georges 
(Cadoudal)  and  his  unfortunate  companions,  and 
had  made  himself  Emperor! 

But  the  Emperor  was  the  object  of  public  animad- 
version ;  his  brothers,  whom  he  had  seen  fit  to  bap- 
tize "  princes,"  were  known  as  and  called  "  princes 
of  the  blood  .  .  .  d'Enghien."  In  spite  of  the  flat- 
teries of  Josephine  and  of  his  courtiers,  who  sought 
to  conceal  the  truth  from  him,  he  could  not  ignore 
that  he  was  abhorred,  and  that  his  throne  of  a  few 
days,  already  tarnished,  did  not  rest  on  a  very  solid 
foundation.  Hence  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
him  to  multiply  his  enemies ;  quite  the  reverse,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should,  by  all  possible  means, 
rally  or  appear  to  rally  to  himself  all  those  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  hostile  to  him.  For  this 
reason  was  he  doing  me  the  honor  of  believing  that 
I  was  not  unworthy  of  some  attention. 

Meanwhile  Fouche,  ever  anxious  to  anticipate  the 
wishes  of  his  master,  penetrated  the  intention  of  the 
Chateau  des  Tuileries.  Annoyed  at  seeing  himself 
forestalled  in  anything,  the  crafty  valet  sent  for  Vin- 
cent Lombard,  to  whom  he  said :  "  Leave  for  Brus- 
sels at  once  ;  Bonaparte  wishes  to  be  reconciled  with 
Barras ;  such  a  reconciliation,  were  it  to  take  place 
through  anybody  but  myself,  would  be  a  calamity  ; 

^  111  an  autographic  memorandum  found  among  the  papers  of  i\I.  de 
Saint- Albin,  Barras  declares  expressly  that  Pichegru  strangled  himself  in 
prison. — G.  D. 
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tell  Barras  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  attached 
to  him;  that  it  is  quite  time  that  he  and  Bonaparte 
should  be  on  good  terms ;  that  I  have  paved  the 
way  for  a  rapprochement.  Bonaparte  makes  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  settlement." 

So  Fouche's  ambassador  visited  me  in  Brussels ; 
he  began  by  telling  me  that  Fouche  was  far  from 
being  my  enemy ;  that  having  heard  of  my  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  the  South,  he  had  already 
taken  steps  which  had  been  crowned  with  success; 
that  he  hoped  to  induce  Bonaparte  to  let  me  make 
a  stay  in  Paris ;  that  he  had  found  him  quite  favor- 
able to  the  idea  of  sending  me  passports  for  Paris ; 
and  that  he  wished  to  see  the  end  of  an  estrange- 
ment which  was  neither  to  his  interest  nor  to  mine. 

I  considered  myself  justified,  when  talking  to 
Lombard,  in  showing  a  little  policy.  "  I  have  al- 
ways thought,"  I  said  to  him,  "  that  Fouche  was  not 
my  enemy,  and  that  he  had  reluctantly  executed  the 
orders  transmitted  to  him  ;  his  good-will  may  be  of 
use  to  me  during  my  stay  in  Paris,  and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  avail  myself  of  it."  Lombard  departed  ;  my 
passports  came,  and  I  left  Brussels. 

A  few  moments  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  Lom- 
bard came  to  me  and  said:  "  The  Minister  has  just 
heard  that  you  have  at  last  come.  He  begs  you 
will  breakfast  with  him  to-morrow;  everything  is 
settled  ;   Bonaparte  awaits  you." 

I  went  to  the  breakfast,  accompanied  by  Lombard. 
On  reaching  the  official  residence  of  the  Minister  of 
Police,  Lombard  went  up-stairs  a  few  steps  ahead  of 
me ;  suddenly  a  man  clothed  in  black  pulled  me  by 
the  coat,  and  said  to  me  in  a  whisper :  "  Do  not 
'breakfast;  you  will  be  poisoned,"  and  disappeared. 
IV— 13 
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The  breakfast  was  ready.  I  sat  beside  Fouche ; 
I  ate  and  drank  very  little,  taking  great  care  not  to 
partake  of  anything  of  which  the  Minister  did  not 
himself  partake.  Breakfast  over,  Fouche  said  to  me, 
gleefully,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Lombards,  Vin- 
cent and  Taradeau,  and  of  Turot,  his  former  secre- 
tary -  general :  "  Let  us  leave  for  the  Tuileries  at 
once  ;  you  are  awaited  there,  and  will  meet  with  a 
kindly  and  unceremonious  reception."  I  replied  to 
Fouche :  "  Lombard  has  incorrectly  reported  to  you 
the  reply  I  made  in  Brussels;  if  I  did  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  rapprochement,  I  meant  one  with 
Paris  and  my  private  affairs.  I  had  no  intention  of 
appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  oppressor  of  my 
country."  Fouche  urged  me  strongly  to  go.  "  I 
have  arranged  everything  with  Bonaparte,"  he  said ; 
"  I  am  compromised ;  it  is  time  that  men  like  you 
two  should  patch  up  your  differences."  I  defini- 
tively replied  to  Fouche  that  no  consideration  would 
induce  me  to  take  a  step  offensive  to  my  Republican 
principles  and  harmful  to  my  character.  "  The  Di- 
rectorate was  little  more  than  a  phantom  on  the  i8th 
Brumaire,"  I  said  to  him;  "all  right-thinking  men 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Constitution  needed  revis- 
ing ;  I  myself  held  that  view.  Bonaparte  loudly 
proclaimed  it.  This  grand  idea  of  perfecting  the 
Republic  might  have  been  carried  out  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  nation.  When  Bonaparte,  you,  and  oth- 
ers combined  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Republic,  I  could  not  credit  such  a  felony.  This  is 
so  true  that  I  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  commending  to 
him  our  Republican  institutions  and  the  armies 
which  had  sworn  to  and  had  so  gloriously  pro- 
tected them."     Fouche,  who  was  pacing  the  room 
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with  long  strides,  did  nothing  but  repeat :  "  Mon- 
sieur Lombard,  I  am  strangely  compromised;  you 
will  likewise  be  compromised,  Monsieur  Barras."  I 
took  leave  of  Fouche,  saying :  "  You  hold  Grosbois ; 
pay  me  the  100,000  francs  Moreau  still  owes  me." 

On  my  leaving  Fouche,  Lombard  asked  me : 
"What  did  that  man  who  spoke  to  you  on  the  stair- 
case want  of  you  ?"  "  He  warned  me,"  I  replied, 
"  that  I  should  be  poisoned."  I  owe  it  to  Vincent 
Lombard  to  state  that  he  constantly  gave  me  proofs 
of  devotion,  and  that  his  interested  connection  with 
Fouche  was  never  employed  to  do  me  harm,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  serve  me. 

I  wrote  to  Bonaparte  that  the  object  of  my  short 
stay  in  Paris  was  to  settle  some  private  affairs  which 
I  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  suddenly,  and  in 
particular  to  collect  100,000  francs  owed  me  by  Mo- 
reau ;  that  an  unjust  oppression  had  prevented  me 
from  looking  after  interests  which  called  for  every 
moment  of  my  time. 

Moreau  had  been  transported ;  Bonaparte  had  in- 
structed Fouche  to  purchase  Grosbois ;  but  the 
money  was  not  to  be  remitted  to  Moreau  until  he 
had  given  proof  of  his  being  in  the  United  States. 
I  had  many  an  argument  when  claiming  that  the 
100,000  francs  which  Moreau  still  owed  me  for  Gros- 
bois should  be  paid  to  me.  Bonaparte  would  say : 
"  Since  Barras  will  not  be  reconciled  with  me,  do 
not  pay  him,  and  make  him  leave  Paris."  I  wrote  to 
Bonaparte  that  I  should  lay  my  claim  before  the 
courts.  How  could  he  pretend  to  retain  ownership 
of  Grosbois,  which  he  had  just  presented  to  Berthier, 
and  not  wipe  off  the  first  debt  on  the  estate  ?  There- 
upon  Bonaparte  said   angrily  to  Fouche  :    "  Barras 
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has  fooled  you ;  he  wanted  his  money ;  pay  him  at 
once  and  let  him  go."  The  notary  Oudinot  called 
on  me  and  brought  me  the  sum,  together  with  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  gross  amount  of  the  purchase,  which 
Bonaparte  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  from  me,  so 
as  not  to  appear  as  having  despoiled  Moreau,  but  as 
having  jDurchased  Grosbois  from  him.  I  signed :  he 
refused  to  pay  any  interest.  The  notary  Oudinot, 
whom  Bonaparte  and  Fouche  intrusted  with  many 
such  transactions,  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Just  at  that  time  the  former  secretary  of  the  Di- 
rectorate, now  the  secretary  of  the  Consulate,  M. 
Fain,  later  Bonaparte's  private  secretary,  wrote  to 
me,  offering  to  send  me  the  remaining  numbers  of 
certain  books  printed  under  the  Directorial  govern- 
ment, which  had  subscribed  for  several  copies.  My 
former  colleagues  had  accepted  and  consented  to 
this  proposition.  I  did  not  reply  to  M.  Fain,  person- 
ally a  very  worthy  young  man,  but  the  mouth-piece 
of  a  power  with  which  I  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
connection.  Nor  did  I  reply  to  the  secretary  La- 
garde,  instructed  to  ask  me  for  information  as  to  the 
disappearance  of  a  few  diamonds  and  richly  orna- 
mented gems,  destined  as  presents  to  Barbary  po- 
tentates, which  had  been  kept  in  a  chest  of  drawers 
provided  with  a  patent  lock.  Sieyes,  then  president, 
kept  the  key;  he  alone  could  therefore  enlighten  him 
on  this  point.  He  also  could  say  what  had  become 
of  a  sum  of  600,000  francs  in  Treasury  notes  simi- 
larly locked  up.  This  sum  belonged  to  the  members 
of  the  Directorate,  who  had  made  it  up  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  entered  into  among  themselves;  it 
was  to  supply  each  retiring  member  with  means 
of  subsistence  on  his  relinquishing  his  high  public 
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functions  to  re-enter  private  life.  Rewbell  and  Le- 
tOLirneur  had  each  received  100,000  francs.  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  remaining  600,000  francs  had 
been  taken  by  Sieyes,  who  had  given  60,000  francs  to 
the  secretary -general,  and  100,000  francs  to  Roger- 
Ducos.  This  fashion  of  using  the  sum  constituted  a 
theft  from  the  former  members  of  the  Directorate,  as 
it  was  their  personal  property.  My  colleagues  pre- 
ferred their  claims  to  it,  but  in  vain.  Personally,  I 
preferred  none.  In  addition  to  this  I  was  more  es- 
pecially entitled  to  have  refunded  to  me  the  35,000 
ectis  advanced  by  me  to  the  Minister  of  War  to  en- 
able him  to  make  a  final  payment  on  a  purchase  of 
muskets.  I  was  owed  also  two  months'  salary  as  a 
Director;  this  sum  also  went  the  same  way.  Each 
of  my  colleagues  received  what  was  due  to  them  on 
account  of  salary,  besides  a  pension  of  10,000  francs; 
Carnot  and  Larevelliere  were  granted  it  later.  What 
conclusively  proved  to  me  how  little  Bonaparte  was 
inclined  to  pay  me  what  was  legally  my  due  is  that, 
in  order  to  couple  irony  with  his  refusal,  he  referred 
my  claim  to  M.  de  Fremont,  Director  of  Finances, 
my  colleague  in  the  National  Convention,  a  former 
little  attorney  in  Brittany,  who  had  become  one  of 
Bonaparte's  Councillors  of  State,  and  one  of  the  op- 
pressors of  the  period  most  distinguished  for  his 
harshness  and  insolence.  I  requested  Captain  Vic- 
tor Grand  to  call  on  this  M.  de  Fremont ;  this  vile 
farmer  of  the  revenue  replied  to  him :  "  He  is  not 
one  of  us;   I  will  do  nothing." 

I  still  owned  some  woodland  at  Les  Camaldules, 
not  far  from  Grosbois.  M.  Berthier  had,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  prohibited  me  from  shooting  over  it. 
Napoleon  had  said  to  him  :  "  Buy  this  woodland,  and 
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if  Barras  refuses  to  sell,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall 
take  possession  of  it  provisionally."  Marshal  Lefeb- 
vre  had  informed  me  of  this  decision,  saying,  "  Sell 
at  any  price."  M.  Berthier  fixed  the  price  at  one- 
half  the  real  value  of  the  property.  Never  were 
land-owners,  under  any  government,  made  to  experi- 
ence such  spoliation. 


■      CHAPTER    IV 

Bonaparte's  coquettish  blandishments — An  affectionate  letter  from 
General  Lefebvre — Fresh  annoyances — The  bridge  of  Charenton 
— A  visit  to  the  Prefect  of  Police — The  secretary  Veyrat — M. 
Piis  does  not  know  me — A  talk  with  Dubois — My  two  enemies 
— A  debate  in  the  Council  of  State  in  regard  to  my  stay  in  Paris 
— Bonaparte's  opinion — A  manufactured  conspiracy  at  Marseilles 
— Moreau's  vast  project — He  postpones  carrying  it  out — An  un- 
expected call  from  Mme.  de  Stael — Her  scruples  in  regard  to 
the  death  of  tyrants — "Robespierre  on  horseback" — Mme.  de 
Stael's  great  courage — Her  generous  offers  to  the  liberator  of 
the  Fatherland — Her  courage  fails  her  suddenly — Her  toilet — 
Departure  for  Provence — The  Mayor  Puy — Popular  movement 
in  my  favor — Arrival  at  Aix — Tragic  death  of  my  sister — The 
Prefect  Thibaudeau  and  the  commissary  Permont — I  go  back  to 
JNIontpellier — M.  Nogaret — Uprightness  of  M.  Dubois — Pelet  de 
la  Lozere — My  persecutors — A  massacre  at  Les  Aigalades — The 
result  of  my  complaining — M.  Cervoni — Negotiation  in  regard 
to  Grosbois — Lefebvre's  affability — Berthier's  conceit — 1  am  for- 
bidden to  go  to  Aix — The  ex-sans-culotte  Thibaudeau  and  the 
imperial  family — Eaux-Bonnes — Silliness  of  Charles  IV. — Prin- 
cess Pauline  at  the  waters  of  Aix — Cervoni's  familiarity— Correct 
attitude  of  a  chamberlain — Pauline's  hideous  malady — Her  li- 
centiousness— M.  Gravier— M.  Cesar  Roubaud— A  grotesque  tab- 
leau—M.  Desbains  and  General  Guyot— Thrushes— The  amphi- 
tryon  meets  with  a  refusal  — Self-abasement  of  the  aristocracy 
in  the  presence  of  the  Corsican  family— Preparations  for  divorce 
—Eugene  as  a  go-between — Virtues  of  mother  and  son— Jose- 
phine's ruse  in  connection  with  the  divorce— Bonaparte's  pictu- 
resque ;«i7/— Activity  displayed  in  molesting  me— Inquisition  of 
the  commissary  Permont— The  woman  Guidal— General  Guidal 
and  Paban— The  King  of  Spain's  plan  of  escape— Admirals  Cot- 
ton and  Pellew— Exacting  demands  of  His  Spanish  Majesty— 
The  advocate  Jaume.  Captain  Charabot,  and  the  skipper— The 
plot  discovered— Arrest  of  my  steward— He  is  set  at  liberty— 
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The  King  of  Spain  exiled— Bonaparte  purchases  his  diamonds— 
The  Prince  o£  the  Peace  calls  on  me — I  do  not  receive  him — Ad- 
vances made  to  me  by  the  Royal  Family — Bonaparte's  views  in 
regard  to  his  treasures — Flattering  letter  from  M.  de  Rovigo — 
The  inquisitorial  commissary — I  am  subjected  to  interrogation 
in  regard  to  the  plot — M.  Pages — His  double  police — I  am  exiled 
to  Rome — Rural  interview  with  the  Prefect — His  oral  threats — 
I  delay  my  journey — I  am  forced  to  start^Regrets  of  the  people 
— I  pass  through  Montpellier — M.  Nogaret's  uprightness — My 
kind  lady  cousins — Bonaparte's  madness — The  continental  sys- 
tem— Disasters  in  Russia — My  arrival  at  Turin — New  sbirri — Ill- 
treatment  I  am  subjected  to  by  them — Free  at  last — Punishment 
inflicted  on  the  commissary — Noble  devotion  of  my  servants — 
M.  Pierrugues — M.  de  Lameth's  ingratitude — The  Prefect  Fau- 
chet — My  entry  into  Rome — Thecicerone  Cerni — M.de  Norvins — 
Governor  Miollis — M.  de  Tournon — Servility  of  M.  de  Norvins — 
The  Commissary  of  Police  historian — Expedition  of  General 
Miollis  against  the  Pope — General  Radet — Cupidity  of  Miollis — 
A  picture  of  Rome — The  Carbonari — Monsignor  Martorelli — 
Tolerance  of  the  Roman  clergy — The  Romans'  hatred  of  the  Im- 
perial Government — The  cure  Bataille— I  save  him  from  a  humil- 
iating execution — My  correspondence  intercepted — Seguy's  at- 
tempts to  despoil  me — A  letter  from  my  former  secretary  Botot 
— I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  France — Proceedings  taken 
against  Republicans  in  regard  to  the  attempted  evasion  of 
Charles  IV. — Judiciary  fusilades  ordered  by  Massena — Thibau- 
deau  and  Pelet  de  la  Lozere  his  accomplices — Merlin's  atrocious 
subtlety — Death  of  Moreau — His  conferences  with  Bernadotte 
and  Mme.  de  Stael — Moreau's  justification — Bonaparte's  position 
— Murat's  negotiations  with  England — Rome  taken — Incapacity 
of  De  Beauharnais — Miollis  takes  to  flight — Fouche  in  Italy — He 
is  made  a  fool  of  by  Murat — The  imperial  debdcle — Pignatelli — 
Maguella — Miollis  at  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo — I  pay  him  a  visit 
— Flight  of  the  Prefect  and  of  the  Intendant  Jannet — Jannet 
charged  with  theft — I  obtain  provisions  for  Miollis — I  prevent  a 
massacre  of  the  French — I  am  ofTered  a  guard  of  honor — The 
King  of  Naples  in  Rome — My  visit  on  horseback — An  amiable 
reception — I  suppress  the  name  of  king — My  frankly  expressed 
opinion — A  curious  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria — Murat 
once  more  invites  me  to  call  on  him — His  reverie — State  of  his 
affairs — Delicate  commission  he  seeks  to  intrust  me  with  to  his 
sister-in-law — I  at  first  decline  it,  and  then  accept  it  on  his  press- 
ing me— Outrage  perpetrated  by  the  populace  on  the  Princess 
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Bacciochi — A  visit  from  Fouche — The  service  he  asks  of  mc — A 
fresh  conference  with  Murat — His  grievances  against  Davout  and 
Rovigo — My  proposition — Murat  incapable  of  any  great  deed — 
Kindly  welcome  granted  me  by  the  foreign  armies — I  am  arrest- 
ed at  Turin — M.  Duzer — I  am  sent  to  Montpellier — M.  AUiot  of 
Nimes — He  informs  me  of  a  charge  long  since  trumped  up 
against  me — I  call  on  Pelet  de  la  Lozere — His  affected  affability 
— Success  of  the  royal  armies — The  Due  d'Angouleme  at  Bor- 
deaux— A  discussion  on  etiquette — The  Restoration. 

Bonaparte,  while  inflicting  all  these  vexations 
upon  me,  still  hoped  to  induce  me  to  bend  the  knee 
to  him  by  means  of  a  few  caresses.  They  were  real 
coquetries  which  reached  me  from  various  quarters 
on  his  behalf,  and  he  selected  as  interpreters  those 
whose  sentiments  were  likely  to  be  least  suspicious 
to  me.  Thus,  just  as  I  was  being  worried  into  suf- 
fering myself  to  be  robbed  of  my  last  bit  of  wood- 
land, I  received  the  following  letter  from  Marshal 
Lefebvre : 

My  dear  General, 

It  seems  to  me  that  were  you  to  write  to  His  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Majesty,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  what 
)'ou  have  felt  for  a  long  time  in  your  innermost  heart — viz.,  obedi- 
ence to  the  constitutions  of  the  Empire,  and  fidelity  to  the  Em- 
peror—I should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  our  part  of 
the  countr)',  and  of  proving  to  you  that  I  am  not  cowardly 
enough  to  be  ungrateful  for  the  favors  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  on  many  an  occasion.  You  perceive  that  if  you  do  not  take 
this  step  you  will  be  in  trouble,  and  I  also. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

Lefebvre. 

In  spite  of  all  my  confidence  in  the  intentions 
animating  Lefebvre,  I  did  not  see  fit  to  follow  his 
advice,  nor,  as  I  had  sufficiently  written  to  the  First 
Consul,  to  write  to  the  Corsican  Emperor.  There- 
upon  measures   of   rigor   and  of  violence  were  re- 
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sumed  against  the  man  who  had  not  suffered  him- 
self to  be  deceived  by  a  pretence  of  kindly  feeling. 
As  I  was  returning  one  day  from  a  drive  to  Les 
Camaldules,  my  carriage,  on  reaching  the  bridge  of 
Charenton,  the  spot  where  Moreau  had  been  ar- 
rested, was  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  gendar- 
merie. The  captain  informed  me  that  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  Ministerial  despatch.  I  demanded 
its  production.  It  contained  a  formal  order  to  leave 
Paris  in  five  days,  counting  from  the  date  of  the 
order.  The  designated  time  expired  that  very  day. 
I  proceeded  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  fully  de- 
termined upon  having  a  serious  explanation  with 
M.  Dubois,  the  signer  of  the  order.  Several  of  my 
friends  wished  to  accompany  and  tried  to  quiet  me. 
I  parted  company  with  them.  On  my  entering  a 
large  room,  the  clerks  on  seeing  me  respectfully 
rose  from  their  seats.  One  of  the  head  clerks 
courteously  inquired  the  object  of  my  visit.  "  I 
have  come  to  ask  for  passports,"  I  said,  "  and  to 
express  to  M.  Dubois  the  indignation  I  feel  at  the 
new  proscription  inflicted  upon  me.  I  was  only 
notified  to-day  of  the  order  directing  me  to  leave 
Paris  within  five  days — i.e.,  after  that  time  had  ex- 
pired." Veyrat'  came  forward  and  told  me  that  the 
Prefect  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
that  he  could  not  see  me  just  then.  I  explained  to 
him  the  reason  of  my  presence.  I  was  informed 
that  the  order  had  been  sent  that  very  morning  by 
the  Minister  of  Police,  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  me  at  some  other  time ; 
that  "  in  the  meantime  he  authorized  me  to  remain 

'  This  name  is  also  spelled  Verat. — G.  D. 
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in  Paris  until  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
General  of  Police  of  the  Empire,  presided  over  by 
Bonaparte  ;  that  he  would  lay  my  case  before  it,  and 
would  report  the  result  to  me  on  the  following  day, 
if  I  would  take  the  trouble  of  calling  on  him."  It 
was  necessary  to  have  my  passport  vised  ;  I  was 
taken  by  Veyrat  into  the  presence  of  the  secretary- 
general,  M.  Piis.  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of 
my  least  discreet  adulators  during  the  Directorate ; 
it  was  therefore  a  natural  thing  that  he  should  not 
know  me.  M.  Piis  turned  away  his  head  and  affixed 
his  signature.  "You  also,  Monsieur  Piis,"  I  said 
to  him,  "  think  it  necessary  to  avert  your  face  from 
me.  Have  you  no  other  way  of  showing  your  recol- 
lection of  the  kindly  reception  you  solicited  and 
obtained  at  my  hands  ?"  Veyrat  showed  me  most 
respectfully  to  my  carriage.  My  friends  were  await- 
ing me  at  my  home.  We  had  hardly  sat  down  to 
dinner  when  Vincent  Lombard  made  his  appear- 
ance. "  Leave  at  once,"  he  cried,  "  or  you  will  be 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  Rochefort !"  I  replied  to 
him,  "  I  will  wait  here  for  the  bayonets." 

I  was  determined  not  to  leave  Paris  without  see- 
ing M.  Dubois,  who  had  again  asked  me  to  call  on 
him ;  so  I  went  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  Veyrat 
was  awaiting  me  in  the  courtyard ;  he  showed  me 
into  the  Prefect's  study,  where  I  found  several  at- 
taches of  the  police  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  M.  Dubois  greeted  me  with  a  po- 
liteness which  was  daily  becoming  a  rarity  among 
the  parvenus  of  the  Empire.  "  I  was  desirous  and 
even  felt  the  need  of  talking  with  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  foreign  to  all  the  persecutions  of  which  you 
are  the  victim  ;  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  known 
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to  you ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  the  signal  services 
you  rendered  to  the  country,  and  especially  on  the 
9th  Thermidor.  All  who  are  living  owe  you  their 
lives.  Jealous  of  your  esteem,  I  cannot  let  you  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  fact  that  you  have  powerful 
enemies.  Here  are  the  proofs  in  this  portfolio." 
He  read  to  me  several  memoranda  of  Fouche  and 
Real  against  me,  as  well  as  Fouche's  latest  letter, 
and  also  his  order,  dated  five  days  before  its  trans- 
mission. He  went  on  to  say :  "  I  reported  on  your 
case  to  the  Police  Committee,  over  which  Bonaparte 
was  presiding.  I  pointed  out  that  you  desired  to 
remain  in  Paris  in  order  to  settle  business  matters. 
I  told  what  had  happened  in  regard  to  the  order 
which  I  had  been  instructed  to  deliver  to  you  on  the 
very  day  it  had  been  sent  to  me,  and  explained  that 
I  had  taken  upon  myself  to  allow  you  to  remain  in 
Paris  a  while  longer.  Real  and  Fouche  alone  fought 
my  opinion,  setting  forth  that  the  honor  and  secu- 
rity of  the  throne  demanded  that  you  should  leave 
Paris.  I  asked  that  you  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
Paris  until  your  affairs  were  settled.  Bonaparte, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  said  to  me  :  '  You  did 
right  in  granting  Barras  this  permission ;  let  him 
settle  his  affairs — it  is  only  fair — but  without  too 
long  delaying  his  departure  for  Provence.  See  to 
it  that  he  is  not  butchered,  for  the  English  would 
not  fail  to  attribute  it  to  me ;  they  have  already 
made  in  this  connection  predictions  as  false  as  they 
are  abominable.'"  M.  Dubois  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  added  that  he  would  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  my  behavior  in  Paris. 

After  having   informed    me   of   what   liad   taken 
place,  M.  Dubois  added:   "Set  your  mind  at  rest; 
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settle  your  business,  and  merely  inform  me  of  the 
day  of  your  departure  for  the  South.  Write  to  me; 
if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  you  shall  ever  find 
me  ready  to  meet  your  wishes."  I  was  escorted 
back  to  the  farthermost  antechamber  with  every 
mark  of  consideration. 

I  called  on  M.  Dubois  the  day  before  my  depart- 
ure from  Paris.  I  mentioned  to  him  certain  rumors 
about  an  alleged  conspiracy  said  to  have  been  un- 
earthed at  Marseilles.  M.  Dubois  replied  to  me  : 
"  It  is  all  a  story  invented  by  the  Prefect  and  the 
authorities  against  the  citizens  who  censure  their 
administration  ;  they  have  tried  to  create  the  belief 
that  it  was  directed  against  the  Emperor." 

A  government  which  has  destroyed  liberty  re- 
quires to  find  victims  in  order  to  smite  them.  Its 
conscience  points  them  out  to  it  in  the  first  place, 
and  causes  it  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  the 
oppressed  must  have  some  connection  with  their 
just  resentment.  Hence  it  was  because  of  the  in- 
jury that  Bonaparte  had  already  done  me  that  his 
agents  sought  to  make  out  that  I  was  engaged  in 
conspiring. 

But  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  so  clumsily 
seeking  that  which  did  not  exist,  there  happened  an 
affair  of  some  importance  which  the  famous  sleuth- 
hounds  of  the  police  did  not  even  suspect.  Moreau, 
on  leaving  for  the  United  States,  whither  he  had 
been  transported,  had  sent  word  to  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  relations  entered  into  with  me  since  that 
1 8th  Brumaire  of  which  he  was  as  ashamed  as  un- 
happy, that  "  on  his  way  through  Spain  he  should 
stop  at  Cadiz  as  long  as  he  could."  I  learned  that 
he   had    met    in    that  town    an   old    patriot    named 
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Solano,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  officer.  As 
he  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  working  towards 
the  dehverance  of  his  country,  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  landing  on  the  African  coast,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  arming 
50,000  French  prisoners  whom  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  placed  at  his  disposal,  together  with  the 
prisoners  at  Mahon,  numbering  between  16,000  and 
18,000  men.  This  army,  bearing  the  tricolor  flag, 
commanded  by  a  general  who  had  often  led  it  to 
victory,  and  whom  his  proscription  rendered  doubly 
interesting,  a  commander  seconded  by  Generals 
Lecourbe  and  Monnier,  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
overthrow  a  despotic  government  which  had  already 
inspired  the  nation  with  disgust.  Proclamations 
frankly  Republican  would  have  rallied  the  army  and 
all  malcontent  patriots.  Moreau  would  have  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  while  the  20,000  prisoners 
at  Mahon  would  have  attacked  the  South.  I  was 
offered  the  command  of  these  20,000  men.  They 
would  have  constituted  a  valuable  nucleus,  about 
which  I  should  have  gathered  almost  the  whole  of 
the  southern  population.  The  Powers  on  our  fron- 
tiers, combining  their  action  with  this  internal  up- 
rising, would  have  compelled  Bonaparte  to  divide 
his  forces.  The  object  of  this  simultaneous  under- 
taking on  these  two  points  was  to  re-establish  Re- 
publican institutions,  and  to  free  them  from  the 
bonds  which  had  made  them  illusory  and  unser- 
viceable under  the  Directorate.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment  bound  itself  to  supply  arms,  munitions 
of  war,  and  ships  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
these  invading  armies  to  France.  Moreau  sent 
word  to  me  that,  with  the  generals  he  knew  I  had 
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at  my  disposal,  he  had  no  doubt  of  a  complete 
success. 

I  must  admit  that,  on  learning  of  this  idea  and  of 
the  means  for  carrying  it  out,  I  saw  much  that  was 
well  conceived  towards  attaining  the  goal ;  with  the 
exception  of  pointing  out  that  the  foreign  co-opera- 
tion accepted  in  the  affair  should  be  carefully  re- 
sti-icted,  I  fully  approved  of  the  plan,  and,  during 
my  few  days'  grace  in  Paris,  I  held  myself  ready  to 
co-operate  in  good  earnest  with  everything  that  was 
humanly  possible. 

But,  after  having  so  well  conceived  his  military 
and  political  plan,  Moreau,  who  had  so  formally 
promised,  once  more  allowed  his  uncertain  and  sub- 
ordinate character  to  get  the  better  of  him,  hesitated, 
and  asked  for  time.  All  his  fortune  had  been  con- 
fiscated ;  the  idea  of  him  and  his  remaining  without 
resources  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind  more  than 
anything  else ;  no  money  was  to  be  remitted  to  him 
until  proof  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States.  He 
therefore  saw  fit  to  postpone  the  undertaking;  in 
other  words,  he  gave  it  up,  at  least  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  my 
domicile  once  more,  and  to  yield  to  force,  I  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  person  from  the  country 
who  was  most  anxious  to  speak  to  me  at  once  and 
without  witnesses.  This  person  had  applied  to  my 
valet,  whom  she  had  known  in  the  days  of  the 
Directorate,  in  order  to  make  her  wish  known  to 
me.  She  stepped  out  of  her  carriage  at  the  same 
time  as  she  delivered  her  message,  and  was  by  my 
side  just  as  my  valet  was  telling  me  her  name. 
"  Dear  Barras,"  exclaimed   Mme.  de    Stael,  embrac- 
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ing  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  grasping  both  my 
hands  warmly,  "  I  have  heard  of  all  that  has  just 
befallen  you,  and  I  am  perhaps  merely  egotistical  in 
the  pain  and  indignation  I  feel ;  for  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  same  fate  awaits  us  all  forthwith, 
and  that  nobody  will  be  suffered  to  remain  at  his 
fireside.  It  would  be  little  were  he  to  entertain 
designs  against  our  persons  only,  but  he  entertains 
them  against  things,  against  the  thing  itself,  against 
the  liberty  for  which  so  much  has  been  done  and 
such  enormous  sacrifices  have  been  made  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  which  are 
not  to  be  absolved  by  success,  by  a  wise  organiza- 
tion following  upon  all  the  excesses  which  might 
have  dishonored  France,  if  France  could  be  dis- 
honored. In  lieu  of  this  I  can  already  see  that 
Bonaparte  is  dreaming  of  re-establishing  the  ancient 
regime,  and  even  of  returning  to  the  feudal  system. 
His  is  a  head  of  iron,  and  his  mind  is  imbued  with 
despotism,  and  he  will  so  remain  until  he  dies  a  nat- 
ural or  supernatural  death.  As  regards  myself — 
who,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  heard  before  and  since 
the  Revolution  in  regard  to  the  justice  and  lawful 
right  of  killing  tyrants,  have  not  ceased  to  preserve 
serious  scruples  in  the  matter — I  must  to-day  con- 
fess to  you  that  my  scruples  have  vanished  to  a  tre- 
mendous extent  in  regard  to  the  tyrant  who  seized 
upon  France  on  the  i8th  Brumairc,  and  whose  ex- 
cesses are  increasing  apace.  It  is  I  who  first  ut- 
tered the  mot,  since  repeated,  that  '  he  was  Robes- 
pierre on  horseback.'  Nowadays  I  feel  like  begging 
Robespierre's  forgiveness,  for  I  verily  believe  that  I 
have  calumniated  your  former  colleague  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention.     It  has  been  said  that  you  did 
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not  try  him,  but  killed  him  on  the  9th  Thermidor. 
This  may  be  a  point  for  discussion,  but  I  do  not 
possess  the  logomachy  of  Merlin  and  Cambaceres, 
who  take  this  view  nowadays,  probably  with  a  view 
of  acquiring  popularity.  I  am  not  of  their  opinion  ; 
I  consider  that  you  acted  most  morally  and  like  a 
true  citizen  when  disabling  Robespierre  on  the  9th 
Thermidor.  It  is  because  I  approve  of  this  act  of 
justice,  or,  if  you  prefer,  of  rigor,  that  I  in  no  wise 
withdraw  the  comparison  I  have  made  between  the 
first  Robespierre  and  the  second.  It  is  not  to  justi- 
fy the  dead  man  that  I  accuse  the  living  one.  Nev- 
ertheless, from  all  we  know  of  the  old  and  the  new 
Robespierres,  I  cannot  help  maintaining  that,  al- 
though the  first  does  not  appear  to  me  beautiful, 
I  consider  him  less  hideous  than  his  successor. 
Robespierre  seems  to  have  reached  the  point  of 
being  the  dictator  of  France  through  his  ambition 
of  becoming  her  legislator.  He  was  a  mad  Lycur- 
gus,  who  would  have  thought  himself  guilty  had  he 
been  a  mere  Solon.  The  latter  would,  in  his  eyes, 
have  been  too  mild  an  Athenian,  and,  as  your  col- 
league Saint-Just  once  said:  '  It  was  not  the  allure- 
ments of  Capua  and  the  birds  of  the  Phasis  which 
they  wished  us  to  taste,  but  the  austerity  of  Sparta 
and  that  of  the  first  days  of  Rome.'  But  if  the 
force  of  events  happens  to  have  placed  an  excessive 
power  in  the  hands  of  Robespierre  and  Saint-Just, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  constituted  the  object  or 
the  tendency  of  their  conduct,  nor  that  they  would 
have  sought  to  preserve  it  forever  for  themselves 
and  theirs.  To  me  they  look  like  men  who  were 
dragged  and  swept  along  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  political  career.  I  think  that  upon 
IV— 14 
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the  whole  they  were  most  disinterested  men,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  their  ambition  to  master 
and  kill  their  enemies.  If,  indeed,  they  cruelly 
gratified  their  desires  in  this  respect,  they  undoubt- 
edly were  inhuman  and  ferocious  to  the  point  of 
making  their  contemporaries  and  centuries  to  come 
shudder.  But  I  am  compelled,  although  to  my 
shame,  to  revert  to  my  first  proposition :  the  tyrants 
of  the  National  Convention  killed  persons  only. 
Theirs  was  not  the  aim  to  kill  things  themselves,  to 
destroy  institutions,  to  debase  the  human  species, 
and  subject  it  once  more  to  all  the  base  actions, 
prejudices,  and  infamies  of  former  regimes,  and  to 
the  ignominy  of  every  known  kind  of  despotism. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Robespierre, 
Saint- Just,  and  all  like  them  were  better  than  M. 
Bonaparte.  Now  if  I  appear  to  be  comparatively 
acquitting  them  of  blame,  I  nevertheless  consider 
that  it  was  quite  right,  and  especially  on  your  part, 
my  dear  Barras,  to  put  to  death  M.  Robespierre  and 
his  friends  on  that  memorable  day  in  Thermidor 
You  perhaps  perceive  already  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  what  I  say,  and  your  heart  tells  you, 
like  mine,  the  judgment  we  must  pass  on  Bonaparte, 
who  is  already  a  hundredfold  more  guilty  than 
Robespierre,  and  who  day  by  day,  month  by  month, 
year  by  year,  will  be  so  a  hundredfold  more,  and  will 
indulge  in  excesses  far  more  fatal  than  those  com- 
mitted by  Robespierre.  All  that  we  have  already 
seen  presages  what  is  to  follow.  We  must  have 
done  with  him.  Are  you  not  of  my  opinion,  my 
dear  friend.-'  See  whither  we  are  drifting.  To-day 
it  is  exile  ;  it  is  a  Corsican,  a  foreigner  to  our  coun- 
try— one  who  entered  it  only  through  your  kindness 
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to  him — who  tears  us  away  from  our  very  hearths; 
to-morrow  he  will  send  us  the  bowstring  by  one  of 
his  mutes,  and  no  one  will  raise  his  voice  in  pro- 
test, since  he  has  suppressed  the  tribune,  the  bar, 
and  the  press,  and  France  has  no  lono-er  echo  or 
breath !" 

Mme.  de  Stael  spoke  as  I  have  recorded.  I  was 
too  deeply  moved  at  her  words  not  to  be  certain 
that  I  had  not  forgotten  any  of  them,  and  that  I 
have  reported  them  as  they  were  spoken.  Mme. 
de  Stael,  so  wonderful  in  her  works,  was  perhaps 
still  more  wonderful  when  speaking  from  her  inner- 
most soul.  I  listened  to  her  with  a  smile  which 
was  assuredly  not  one  of  contempt;  at  first  she 
believed  that  it  was  tinged  with  irony;  so,  increas- 
ing in  warmth,  and  grasping  my  frock-coat,  which 
she  unbuttoned  from  top  to  bottom,  Mme.  de  Stael 
said  to  me,  with  growing  animation  :  "And  what  has 
become  of  you,  Barras,  the  liberator  of  Thermidor, 
the  victor  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  you  who  dared 
the  1 8th  Fructidor.''  Where  do  you  stand,  Barras.? 
I  no  longer  recognize  you,  my  friend;  you  forsake 
us,  you  forsake  yourself !" 

"Well,  madame,"  I  replied  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  "the 
fact  is  that  everybody  has  abandoned  us,  and  that  a 
spell  has  been  thrown  over  France ;  I  do  not  see  any 
means  of  getting  her  to  turn  or  to  hearken  to  us  un- 
til such  times  as  her  eyes  have  been  opened.  It  is 
not  any  fear  of  danger  that  holds  me  back ;  I  think 
that  in  this  respect  I  have  shown  what  I  was  made 
of,  and  my  love  of  life  has  in  no  wise  been  increased 
by  my  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  sentiment, 
painfully  acquired,  of  the  almost  insuperable  ineffec- 
tiveness on  human  destinies  of  our  efforts ;  but,  as 
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you  were  saying  truly  just  now,  madame,  there  is  no 
longer  any  echo  in  France,  because  all  communica- 
tions are  intercepted,  and  because  society  is  dis- 
solved ;  we  are  nothing  more  than  dust,  or  at  best 
mud.  He  who  is  desirous  of  undertaking  alone 
something  of  himself  can  readily  form  in  his  soul  a 
resolution  to  act,  conscious  that  his  soul  will  not  fail 
him ;  but  when  it  is  impossible  to  act  singly,  and  he 
must  lean  on  the  co-operation  of  others,  he  must  ex- 
amine what  he  has  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from 
them.  Now,  can  I  truly  believe  that  our  appeal  will 
in  any  way  be  answered.''  The  nation  is  more  than 
fascinated ;  it  is  a  prey  to  the  prestige  of  military 
glory,  and  is  carried  away  and  past  reflecting ;  we 
need  a  conversion  brought  about  by  misfortunes — a 
series  of  misfortunes,  perhaps — before  the  illusion 
is  dissipated ;  the  nation  must  feel  despotism  before 
it  returns  to  the  sentiment  and  the  need  of  liberty." 
"  Ah,  Barras,"  answered  Mme.  de  Stael,  "  I  do  not 
recognize  you.  As  for  me,  I  feel  all  the  courage 
which  I  have  until  now  admired  in  you  on  great 
critical  occasions.  Were  I  a  man,  I  should  yield  no 
one  the  honor  of  delivering  our  Fatherland.  I  can- 
not without  trembling  and  shuddering  think  of  the 
far-reaching  yet  so  near  consequences  of  tyranny. 
France  is  lost  if  Bonaparte  is  not  destroyed ;  per- 
sonally, I  would  not  hesitate  risking  my  life  and 
giving  all  my  fortune  this  very  moment  in  aid  of  the 
most  noble  action  that  can  be  executed.  My  life, 
my  fortune !  I  would  sacrifice  my  honor,  that  which 
is  dearest  to  women.  Yes,  the  generous  and  hero- 
ic mortal  who  should  deliver  our  Fatherland,  who 
should  strike  down  the  tyrant,  that  one  can  reckon 
on  all  my  sentiments,  on  my  love ;    let  him  come 
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into  my  arms,  let  me  press  him  against  my  heart, 
let  me  adore,  idolize,  and  marry  him,  let  his  soul 
commingle  with  mine.  Why  have  I  only  one  heart 
to  offer  him  ?  I  belong  to  him  wholly ;  I  lay  my- 
self at  his  mercy." 

When  uttering  these  words  Mme.  de  Stael  seemed 
to  me  really  prepared  to  submit  to  all  the  conse- 
quences which  she  foresaw  would  be  the  result  of 
the  great  deed.  I  could  almost  have  laughed  had 
she  not  been  so  much  in  earnest.  Looking  upon 
me  perhaps  as  the  primary  actor  in  the  drama  on 
which  our  conversation  had  turned,  Mme.  de  Stael 
not  only  offered  but  gave  me  the  reward  I  had  not 
deserved.  It  was  she  who  kissed  me  first ;  I  con- 
fess that  I  returned  her  kiss  most  willingly,  and  with 
the  most  sincere  feeling — I  who  during  her  frequent 
visits  to  the  Directorate  had  ever  shown  towards  her 
the  continence  of  Scipio,  or  the  respect  shown  by 
Alexander  to  the  family  of  Darius.  "  I  must  not 
conceal  from  you,"  I  remarked  to  Mme.  de  Stael, 
"  that  gendarmes  are  occupying  the  approaches  to 
my  house,  and  are  at  our  heels." 

On  hearing  the  word  "gendarmes,"  the  courage 
which  Mme.  de  Stael  had  just  so  generously  offered 
me  seemed  to  forsake  her  suddenly.  "  Do  you  think 
they  will  have  seen  my  carriage .?"  she  asked  of  me 
in  great  alarm.  "  Do  you  think  they  will  let  me 
leave  the  house  .^  Great  heavens,  what  a  fearful 
government !  From  what  is  taking  place,  it  is  plain 
I  have  been  imprudent." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  my  dear  friend,"  I  said  to 
Mme.  de  Stael ;  "  were  there  the  slightest  chance  of 
your  being  threatened  with  what  you  fear,  it  is  then 
that  you  would  see  of  what  I  am  capable,  and  how, 
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sword  in  hand,  I  should  cut  a  path  for  you  through 
Bonaparte's  hired  assassins.  I  have  only  twenty- 
four  hours  more  to  remain  in  my  home,  but  during 
these  twenty-four  hours  I  shall  at  least  cause  it  to  be 
respected,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  the  wor- 
thy friend  who  has  so  generously  visited  me  in  so 
awkward  a  moment  shall  not  be  insulted." 

Mme.  de  Stael  told  me  that  her  fears  were  com- 
pletely allayed  ;  but  as  the  arrangement  of  her  toilet 
had  become  somewhat  disturbed  in  the  heat  of  con- 
versation, she  thought  it  proper  to  put  it  in  oi'der 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  the  chief  of  which,  she 
smilingly  remarked  to  me,  was  not  one  of  prudery 
in  regard  to  the  gendarmes ;  for  if  it  is  pretty  gen- 
erally known  how  women  are  always  true  to  their 
sex  on  occasions  when  it  would  be  thought  every- 
thing can  be  overlooked,  it  is  hard  to  realize  to  what 
a  degree  this  woman,  of  so  superior  an  order  by  the 
transcendental  faculties  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  by 
the  strength  and  warmth  of  her  soul,  was  more  than 
all  others  feminine.  She  put  on  her  hat,  wrapped 
herself  up  in  a  large  Swiss  blouse  which  she  generally 
wore  over  her  clothes,  and  once  more  pressed  my 
hands.  I  saw  her  to  her  coach,  leaving  her  as  invio- 
lably respected  as  respectable. 

I  left  Paris  for  Provence.  On  my  arrival  at  Avign- 
on, the  Mayor,  Puy,  an  officer  of  the  old  regime, 
but  now  one  of  Bonaparte's  most  devoted  and  blind- 
est partisans,  took  the  officious  precaution  of  sur- 
rounding me  with  gendarmes.  I  may  add  that  he 
did  this  "  without  compulsion,"  but  he  knew  that  my 
journey  was  not  a  voluntary  one,  and  that  I  was  in 
disgrace  with  his  Emperor,  who  was  intent  on  hunt- 
ing me  down ;  this  was  sufficient  for  this  mayoralty 
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courtier  not  to  remain  behindhand  in  doing  what  he 
supposed  agreeable  to  his  master.  At  the  rate  im- 
perial agents  went  in  those  days,  they  must  needs 
outvie  one  another  in  zeal  to  equal  their  rivals  in 
severity.  The  people,  less  corrupt  than  the  offi- 
cials, occasionally  tendered  some  little  consolation 
to  victims  by  showing  them  some  interest.  I  expe- 
rienced in  this  respect  sympathy  which  counterbal- 
anced the  harshness  of  the  Mayor  Puy's  methods. 
I  appeased  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  pitching  the  gendarmes  into  the 
Rhone ;  it  needed  all  my  popularity  to  restrain  this 
general  movement  in  my  favor. 

On  reaching  Aix  I  learned  that  I  was  pointed  out 
as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  trumped  up  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Marseilles  authorities,  MM.  Thibau- 
deau  and  Permont.  Alleged  official  reports  set 
forth  that  I  had  remained  hidden  in  that  town  for 
two  months  past.  My  poor  sister,  on  learning  of 
my  arrival  and  of  what  was  going  on,  immediately 
left  to  join  me  in  Aix.  The  coach  conveying  her 
was  upset  near  Marseilles,  my  sister  was  crushed  to 
death,  and  the  authorities  refused  me  all  satisfaction. 
So  here  I  was  expelled  from  Avignon,  denounced  at 
Marseilles,  and  my  poor  sister  dead  because  she  had 
set  out  to  fling  herself  into  her  brother's  arms.  I 
thought  I  could  not  too  quickly  quit  the  new  Tauris 
governed  by  the  Prefect  Thibaudeau  and  the  Com- 
missary -  general  Permont,  and  resolved  upon  re- 
treating to  Montpellier.  This  town  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  as  its  prefect  one  M.  Nogaret,  a 
worthy  man  in  every  respect,  an  able  and  prudent 
prefect,  who  did  his  duty  but  did  not  go  beyond  it. 
M.  Notraret  assured  me  that  I  vi'as  in  safety  in  his 
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department,  and  that  he  had  no  orders  to  receive 
from  M.  Thibaudeau,  Prefect  of  the  Bouches-du- 
Rhone. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  M.  Dubois  had,  on  my 
departure  from  Paris,  tendered  me  his  services,  I 
wrote  to  him,  just  as  I  had  told  him  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  the  authorities  of  Marseilles,  while  I 
was  in  Paris — nay,  in  his  very  library — had  ofificiously 
denounced  a  conspiracy  against  the  Government, 
that  they  had  made  me  the  leader  of  it,  and  had 
charged  me  with  having  remained  hidden  in  Mar- 
seilles for  two  months  previously.  True  to  his 
promise,  M.  Dubois  fully  demonstrated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  falseness  of  the  accusation  brought 
against  me.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  uprightness 
of  this  Prefect  of  Police,  who  was,  moreover,  no 
mild-mannered  man,  I  should  have  been  sacrificed  by 
the  ferocious  agents  of  the  master,  whom  his  agents 
would  have  rendered  still  more  wicked  than  he  was 
on  his  own  account,  could  such  a  thing  have  been 
possible.  1  here  place  on  record  the  names  of  all 
those  who  then  and  since  have  caused  so  many 
tears  and  so  much  blood  to  flow — Messieurs  Fouche, 
Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  and  Thibaudeau.  Their  plan 
having  been  thwarted  by  the  explanations  of  M. 
Dubois,  I  proceeded  to  my  residence  at  Les  Aiga- 
lades,  near  Marseilles. 

My  persecutors,  who  did  not  consider  themselves 
beaten,  surrounded  me  with  spies,  made  many  ar- 
rests, and  decimated  the  ranks  of  good  citizens. 
Trackers  of  the  departmental  company  scoured  the 
country-side,  arresting  not  only  discharged  con- 
scripts, under  pretext  of  seeking  for  recalcitrant 
ones,  but  even  firing  on  citizens  flying  from  them. 
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In  the  course  of  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  in  the  com- 
mune of  Les  Aigalades,  and  close  to  my  estate,  the 
father  of  a  family,  aged  forty,  had  his  thigh  shattered. 
My  coachman  and  my  man-cook  received  sabre-cuts. 
The  villagers  had  taken  refuge  in  my  grounds.  This 
detachment  of  the  prefectorial  company,  after  hav- 
ing both  by  threats  and  assaults  alarmed  the  entire 
commune,  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  park  with 
their  sabres,  and  were  on  the  point  of  smashing  it. 
Surrounded  by  my  household  and  by  the  village 
folk,  I  opened  the  door,  when  one  of  them,  perceiv- 
ing that  resistance  would  be  a  serious  matter,  ex- 
claimed :  "  It  is  M.  Barras."  The  gang  retired,  after 
having  committed  exactions  and  shot  at  the  people. 
It  received  a  premium  of  ten  francs  for  every  arrest 
made.  The  destruction  of  the  human  race  was  thus 
assimilated  with  that  of  wolves,  and  paid  for  at  so 
much  a  head.  These  are  but  slight  specimens  of 
the  doings  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which  is 
still  lauded — by  its  accomplices,  it  is  true. 

I  laid  a  complaint  before  General  Cervoni,  who 
called  on  me  and  said :  "  I  have  ordered  the  arrest 
of  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  in  spite  of 
their  being  under  the  Prefect's  orders."  Yielding 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  authorities  and  of  some  of 
their  relations,  I  consented  to  their  being  sent  to  the 
colonial  depot. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1807, 1  received  through 
the  medium  of  General  Lefebvre,  now  Marshal  and 
Duke  of  Danzig,  the  proposition  to  sell  to  General 
Berthier,  now  Vice-coimetable  and  Prince  Alexandre 
de  Neuchatel,  the  remaining  portion  of  woodlands 
owned  by  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grosbois,  and 
which  would  admirably  round   off  the   estate.     As 
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was  his  wont,  Lefebvre  displayed  in  this  negotiation 
the  uprightness,  laisser-alle7\  and  good  grace  natural 
to  him,  even  going  so  far  as  to  ask  me,  since  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  act  as  intermediary,  to.  allow 
him  to  continue  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  Le- 
febvre never  closed  any  of  his  letters  to  me  without 
adding  in  his  handwriting  some  kindly  word.  On 
one  occasion  he  wrote  that  "  I  might  feel  assured  of 
his  gratitude  for  my  repeated  kindness  to  him."  As 
to  the  Prince  and  Vice-connetable,  who  of  all  the 
generals  was  the  one  most  indebted  to  me,  it  is  im- 
possible to  show  more  conceit  than  he  did  on  this 
occasion.  The  conceit  of  this  son  of  a  Versailles 
porter  (since,  it  is  true,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  con- 
cierge) was  equalled  only  by  his  cupidity.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  writing  to  me  on  note-paper  with  the 
negligence  and  all  the  formulas  of  sovereigns.  These 
gentry  seemed  to  believe  seriously  in  the  qualities  of 
which  they  assumed  the  titles.  In  spite  of  the  im- 
pertinence of  his  tone  and  that  of  his  propositions,  I 
ended  in  agreeing  to  them,  and  I  accepted  the  recal- 
citrant Prince  of  Neuchatel's  offer  of  450,000  francs. 
Even  supposing  I  was  losing  on  the  bargain,  it  was 
so  much  money  for  me. 

I  had  asked  for  passports  to  the  waters  of  Aix,  in 
Savoy.  The  Prefect  consulted  the  Minister  and 
then  wrote  to  me,  formally  forbidding  my  proceeding 
thither.  The  reason  for  this  prohibition,  seriously 
issued  and  signed  by  Thibaudeau,  was  that  "  several 
persons  of  the  Imperial  Family  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  resort."  And  it  was  to  me  that  Thi- 
baudeau, the  ultra-revolutionist  of  1793,  whose  nau- 
seating sans-c2tlottisme  I  had  been  a  spectator  of, 
when  he  went  about  in  his  Phrygian  cap  and  his 
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car^nagnole — to  me  that  this  clown  with  the  dirt 
rubbed  off  solemnly  came  and  spoke  of  the  "  Impe- 
rial Family  !"  And  of  what,  indeed,  was  this  family 
composed?  Of  thieving  keepers  of  stores  saved 
from  disgrace  and  condign  punishment  by  my  pro- 
tection, of  a  priest  contractor,  a  thief  in  no  lesser 
degree  and  a  renegade  to  boot,  and  of  several  pros- 
titutes, not  to  say  public  prostitutes,  known  and 
shunned  for  their  scandalous  morals  in  several  of 
the  southern  towns  of  France,  and  even  at  Mar- 
seilles ! 

As  a  result  of  this  intended  visit  of  "  members  of 
the  Imperial  Family  "  to  Aix,  I  was  compelled  to  go 
to  Eaux-Bonnes.  These  waters  are  not  sufficiently 
known,  and  yet  they  effect  wonderful  cures  in  dis- 
eases of  the  chest.  Their  virtue  is  generally  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  serpents,  which 
deposit  in  them  an  unctuous  and  beneficent  slime. 

I  Avas  back  on  my  estate  at  Les  Aigalades.  I 
often  saw  General  Cervoni,  a  man  of  merit  and 
full  of  couras;e  and  honor,  althousrh  a  Corsican.  He 
told  me  that  on  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.,  the  sight  of  a  few 
officers  of  Mamelukes  attracted  his  Majesty's  atten- 
tion. "What  is  this  uniform  .?"  he  asked  of  Cervoni. 
"  Sire,  it  is  that  of  the  Mamelukes."  At  these  words 
the  King,  hopping  about  on  one  leg,  exclaimed, 
"  They  are  renegades  !" 

The  princess  of  the  Imperial  Family,  the  sister  of 
Bonaparte,  who  was  about  to  go  to  Aix,  was  the  one 
known  as  Pauline,  who  married  Leclerc,  after  having 
been  united  to  Freron  in  a  less  lawful  way.  On  her 
arrival  in  that  town  she  received  the  homage  of  all 
the  old  parliamentary  and  knightly  nobility.     Gen- 
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eral  Cervoni,  her  playmate  in  childhood,  received  by 
her  with  the  familiarity  of  old,  naively  kept  it  up  to 
such  a  degree  that  one  day  he  went  so  far  as  to  sit 
down  in  an  arm-chair  beside  her  Imperial  Highness, 
while  the  many  men  and  women  present  remained 
standing.  One  of  the  princess's  chamberlains  con- 
sidered this  liberty  highly  improper,  styhng  it  an 
act  of  indecorum  and  license  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral. "  If  the  princess  but  makes  a  sign  to  me,"  re- 
marked the  chamberlain,  "  I  shall  put  this  familiar 
general  in  his  proper  place — that  is  to  say,  outside." 

Cervoni  was  greatly  angered  on  these  words  be- 
ing repeated  to  him  by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 
He  told  me  that,  advancing  towards  the  group  of 
officers  of  the  princess's  household,  he  had  said  to 
them :  "  Point  out  the  rascal  to  me,  so  that  I  may 
chastise  him  soundly."  Cervoni  added  that  the 
chamberlain  had  fled.  Cervoni  went  back  to  the 
princess,  who  was  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  thrashing 
promised  to  her  obsequious  chamberlain.  In  order 
to  show  how  much  she  blamed  the  courtier  and 
approved  the  action  of  the  general,  she  asked  the 
latter  to  give  her  a  soiree  and  a  ball  at  his  country- 
seat,  near  Marseilles.  Cervoni,  on  taking  leave  of 
the  princess,  said  to  her,  "  I  am  off  to  make  every 
preparation  ;  but  no  chamberlains." 

The  princess  went  to  take  the  waters  of  Greoulx. 
She  accepted  the  kindly  ministrations  of  her  bather, 
M.  Gravier,  the  proprietor  of  the  baths.  While  pass- 
ing through  Aulps,  on  her  way  to  Nice,  her  High- 
ness was  seriously  ill.  Her  illness  was  ascribed  to 
excesses  of  licentiousness  committed  by  her  not  only 
in  Europe  and  in  San  Domingo  with  the  white  men 
composing  the  army,  but  with   the  negroes,  as  she 
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had  been  desirous  of  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween them.  Her  licentiousness  had  produced  an 
incurable  disease.  Too  weak  to  walk,  she  had  to  be 
carried  about.  She  stopped  awhile  in  a  meadow 
near  the  country-seat  of  M.  Cesar  Roubaud,  where 
she  was  to  spend  the  night.  Her  courtiers  respect- 
fully took  off  their  coats  and  spread  them  on  the 
sward,  in  order  that  the  princess  might  sit  down 
without  feeling  any  bad  effects  from  the  dampness 
of  the  ground.  M.  Desbains,  sub-prefect  at  Grasse, 
his  hair  curled  a  loiscaji  royal,  tendered  his  back  as 
a  support  for  that  of  the  princess.  General  Guyot 
lay  down  in  front  of  her,  making  a  footstool  of  his 
belly  for  her.  This  grotesque  group  afforded  no 
little  merriment  to  passers-by  and  quidnuncs.  Rou- 
baud had  caused  a  splendid  dinner  to  be  prepared. 
Blackbirds,  of  which  the  princess  was  very  fond,  had 
been  procured  regardless  of  cost.  Dinner  served, 
the  guests  sat  down.  Roubaud,  who  was  giving 
the  dinner,  came  forward  to  do  the  honors,  when  a 
chamberlain  pushed  him  back,  remarking,  "  The 
princess  has  not  invited  you";  so  the  host  was  not 
admitted  to  his  own  table.  The  itinerary  of  the 
journeys  of  this  incredible  family  would  prove  ex- 
tremely curious. 

The  princess  reaches  Nice  at  last.  There  a  quar- 
rel springs  up  between  her  friend  Dr.  Peire,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  her  lovers,  and  a  cham- 
berlain, M.  de  ,  who  had  the  conceit  of  hke- 

wise  being  one  of  them,  not  from  any  feeling  of  love, 
but  in  order  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Ostensibly 
the  princess  sided  with  her  physician. 

These  domestic  particulars  concerning  the  Im- 
perial Family  demonstrate  that,  whatever  the  impor- 
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tance  of  personages  having  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  elevation  wliich  enables  tliem  to  call  themselves 
princes  or  kings,  the  excesses  committed  by  superi- 
ors, even  among  upstarts,  are  further  encouraged 
and  pushed  perhaps  beyond  their  will  and  caprice  by 
their  subordinate  hirelings.  Where  would  be  the 
usefulness  of  the  role  of  the  latter  if  it  did  not  sup- 
ply them  with  the  opportunity  of  perpetually  exer- 
cising flattery  encouraging  the  development  of  such 
excesses  ?  The  sad  or  gay  part  of  this  game  of 
courtiers  eager  to  form  part  of  what  they  styled 
the  "  Imperial  Household "  is  that  these  courtiers 
of  the  wretched  Corsicans  were  for  the  greater  part 
people  who  boasted  most  illustrious  names  of  the 
old  French  nobility.  Has  it  therefore  been  wrongly 
said  that  had  the  plague  places  and  pensions  to  dis- 
tribute, it  would  also  have  its  chamberlains  ? 

The  joyous  band  of  Corsicans  were  not  content 
with  all  the  shameless  doings  they  indulged  in  by 
virtue  of  the  political  and  military  jDower  which 
placed  at  their  disposal  all  the  riches  of  France ; 
they  must  needs  fill  the  cup  of  their  enjoyment  of 
vanities  by  getting  the  last  coat  of  dirt  off  them- 
selves through  high  matrimonial  alliances,  pene- 
trating into  the  most  august  nuptial  couches,  and 
mingling  their  blood  with  that  of  kings.  Hence 
Bonaparte  decided,  this  time  irrevocably,  to  secure 
the  divorce  which  he  had  several  times  attempted 
to  realize,  but  the  realization  of  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  postpone.  I  learned  that  the  hour  of 
consummation  had  sounded  (1809),  and  that  the  ex- 
ecutioner, who  played  a  prominent  part  quite  as 
much  of  his  own  accord  as  through  resignation,  was 
the  Eugene  Beauharnais  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
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universal  mystification  of  modern  periods,  has  been 
presented  vvitli  a  trousseau  of  filial  and  all  other 
virtues.  Since  Josephine  especially  could  ill  afford 
to  dispense  with  virtues  on  any  occasion,  an  addi- 
tional one  had  to  be  found  her  on  the  occasion  of 
her  divorce. 

I  have  learned  from  various  sources  how  much 
opposition  Josephine  had  shown,  and  how  much 
grief  she  had  affected  at  the  time  the  divorce  was 
first  broached  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  when  it  was 
followed  by  execution.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  in  the  affectation  of  this  woman  anything  but 
another  ruse,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  bet- 
ter terms  from  Bonaparte,  and  to  render  perfectly 
safe  the  untrammelled  existence  she  intended  to 
lead.  Napoleon's  utterance  while  the  matter  was 
under  discussion,  "  I  shall  give  her  another  million," 
fully  proves  what  he  thought  of  it  in  his  innermost 
heart.  They  had  never  either  esteemed  or  loved 
each  other.  Josephine  had  always  lived  in  dread  of 
his  character,  which  was  capable  of  all  things;  she 
had  more  than  once  feared  poisoning  or  even  shoot- 
ing; it  was  pursuant  to  this  sentiment  that  she  now 
affected  regrets  she  was  far  from  feeling.  I  am  jus- 
tified in  not  crediting  her  with  any  sincere  jealousy, 
not  only  from  what  I  learned  from  her  own  lips  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Directorate,  when  she  had  thought 
herself  rid  of  her  husband,  reputed  to  have  died  in 
Egypt,  but  also  from  what  she  had  previously  been 
to  me,  when,  pretending  to  have  a  tender  feeling  for 
me,  and  wishing  to  prove  it  to  me  by  all  her  acts, 
she  at  one  and  the  same  time  offered  to  be  my 
"  provider,"  and  to  anticipate  all  the  fancies  of  which 
she  herself  was  not  to   be  the  object,  in   the  then 
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very  modest  cottage  of  Malmaison,  which  she  pre- 
tended to  bu}'  only  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  at 
my  disposal. 

I  should  have  been  only  too  glad,  in  my  private 
life,  to  content  myself  with  viewing,  not  without  a 
certain  feeling  of  disgust,  but  at  least  without  any 
special  uneasiness,  the  disorderly  enjoyments  of  the 
upstarts  of  both  sexes  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  whom 
prefects  and  chamberlains  seriously  called  the  "  Im- 
perial Family  "  ;  but  the  consciousness  possessed  by 
all  these  personages  of  their  own  turpitude,  the  just- 
ly conceived  suspicion  they  entertained  of  my  opin- 
ion about  them,  did  not  suffer  that  they  should 
abandon  themselves  to  the  generous  security  of  leav- 
ing me  mine.  I  was  continually  in  receipt  of  warn- 
ings, and  was  the  object  of  a  supervision  which  even 
invaded  my  home;  the  higher  police  officials  sought 
to  exploit  my  position  and  the  hatred  borne  me  by 
Bonaparte,  forever  seeking  new  ways  of  molesting 
me,  and  offering  up  to  him  discoveries  in  regard  to 
which  they  hoped  to  surpass  one  another.  I  can- 
not give  any  better  proof  of  the  accusation  I  am 
bringing  against  these  gentry,  and  in  particular 
against  M.  Permont,  Commissary  of  Police  at  Mar- 
seilles, a  brother  of  Mme.  Junot,  and  claiming  to  be- 
long to  a  highly  respectable  family,  than  by  repro- 
ducing a  solitary  but  original  document  of  his 
"secret  and  confidential"  correspondence  addressed 
to  the  Minister  "  himself."  This  document,  which 
the  fate  of  revolutions  placed  in  my  hands,  and  of 
which  I  am  entitled  to  consider  myself  the  legiti- 
mate owner,  not  only  because  it  concerns  me  per- 
sonally, but  because  it  is  a  matter  of  public  interest, 
reveals  all  the  activity  and  Satanic  emulation  of  Bo- 
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naparte's  agents  to  do  injury,  and  even  without  com- 
pulsion thereto. 

The  Commissary-general  of  Police  at  Marseilles  to  His  Excellency 
Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Rovigo,  Minister  of  General  Police. 

(Secret  Police.) 

Marseilles, /;//('  31J/,  iSio. 
Monseigneur, 

I  have  caused  to  be  arrested  a  woman  named  Gui- 

dal,  charged  with  acts  of  swindling  (some  of  them  considerable), 

principally  at  jNIarseilles. 

The  police  magistrate  of  the  first  division  of  Marseilles  hav- 
ing informed  me  of  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
woman  Guidal  by  his  Lyons  colleague,  I  have  handed  her  over 
to  him.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  transmitted  all  necessary 
information  in  connection  with  the  matter  to  the  Councillor  of 
State  in  charge  of  the  second  arrondissement  of  the  general 
police. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  interrogate  her  since  her 
imprisonment  in  regard  to  the  offences  she  is  charged  with  ;  a 
considerable  hemorrhage,  repeated  convulsions,  and  her  delirious 
state  did  not  admit  of  my  putting  questions  to  her  or  of  her  an- 
swering me. 

I  nevertheless  gave  orders  that  she  should  receive  assiduous 
care.  Apart  from  the  solicitude  which  should  be  displayed  by 
an  administrator  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  I  had 
special  reasons  for  capturing  the  confidence  of  the  woman  Gm- 
AdX,  wife  of  the  general  of  that  name,  vitVi.  known  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  M.  Paul  Barras. 

As  soon,  in  fact,  as  the  woman  Guidal  was  in  a  condition  to 
sit  up,  she  asked  me  for  an  interview,  which  I  granted  her  yes- 
terday. She  first  attempted  to  clear  herself  of  the  offences  laid 
at  her  door ;  she  did  not  satisfy  me  in  this  respect ;  moreover,  I 
had  already  transmitted  to  the  police  magistrate  all  documents 
concerning  her ;  I  encouraged  and  exhorted  her  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  to  the  magistrate  who  would  interrogate  her,  and  I  grad- 
ually reached  the  point  I  was  anxious  to  come  to. 

I  asked  of  her  without  affectation  a  few  particulars  about 
her  husband,  about  the  life  led  by  M.  Barras,  and  about  the 
people  she  saw;  she  replied  to  me  spontaneously  that,  in  view 
IV— 15 
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of  the  confidence  with  which  I  had  inspired  her,  she  would  tell 
me  secretly  all  she  knew ;  and  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  Your 
Excellency  the  result  of  this  interview. 

The  woman  Guidal  told  me  that  M.  Barras  received  none  but 
hot-headed  patriots;  that  ostensibly  he  spoke  well  of  the  Em- 
peror, while  hating  him  in  his  innermost  heart;  that  he  was 
chafing  with  impatience  ;  that  at  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Brussels 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  he  distributed  to  several 
persons  who  came  from  Paris  (she  was  unable  to  give  me  any  of 
their  names),  with  the  object  of  forming  a  conspiracy  and  pay- 
ing those  who  were  to  form  part  of  it ;  that,  for  fear  of  his  let- 
ters falling  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  he  had  the  most  impor- 
tant ones  concealed  in  game  sent  to  him  from  Paris ;  that  he 
complains  of  poverty,  but  that  he  possesses  a  very  large  fortune 
disseminated  throughout  Europe  ;  that,  to  her  personal  knowl- 
edge, M.  Barras  once  received  from  the  Dutch,  and  through  M. 
Perregaux,  a  banker,  residing  in  the  Rue  du  Mont -Blanc,  Paris, 
a  million,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  certain  business,  as  to  the 
nature  of  which  she  could  not  enlighten  me  ;  and  that  in  this 
same  connection  she  received  200,000  francs  for  her  share. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  one  Av)',  Barras's  secretary,  was  the 
enemy  of  the  Emperor  ;  that  she  had  heard  him  speak  in  the 
most  scandalous  fashion  about  His  Majesty  ;  but  that  he  had 
held  his  peace  ever  since  he  had  received  military  employ- 
ment. 

The  woman  Guidal  told  me  also  that  last  year  her  husband 
had  resolved  to  sail  from  Marseilles,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  Eng- 
lish, together  with  several  other  individuals,  whose  names  she 
could  not  tell  me  ;  that  in  this  connection  one  Bernard  of  Cannes 
came  to  Marseilles  to  purchase  a  ship  for  this  expedition,  but 
that  having  been  unable  to  secure  one,  the  plan  had  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  woman  Guidal  has  for  some  little  time  past  been  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  :  both  are  probably  known  at  the  Min- 
istry of  General  Police. 

I  have  thought,  Monsiegneur,  that  these  particulars  would 
please  Your  Excellency  ;  they  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  connected 
with  those  which  I  had  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  on  the 
2ist  inst.,  although  the  periods  to  which  they  have  reference  are 
more  remote  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  none  the  less  justify  our 
devoting  attention  to  these  restless  men,  whom  a  constant  super- 
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vision  alone  keeps  in  the  path  of  duty,  but  whom  the  total  ab- 
sence of  every  sense  of  gratitude  and  honor  causes  forever  to 
entertain  criminal  hopes. 

I  have  been  unable  to  extract  any  further  information  from 
the  woman  Guidal ;  after  a  searching  examination,  I  became 
convinced  that  she  had  told  me  all  she  knew  or  could  recall,  and 
that  she  could  not  supply  me  with  more  circumstantial  particu- 
lars as  to  facts. 

The  woman,  Guidal  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  judicial  au- 
thority. 

I  beg,  Monseigneur,  you  will  accept  the  homage  of  my  abso- 
lute devotion  and  profound  respect. 

The  Commissary-general  of  Police, 
Permont. 

After  readinsf  this  secret  and  confidential  docu- 
ment,  the  reader  doubtless  asks  himself  how  I  come 
to  be  mixed  up  with  Mme.  Guidal,  how  it  is  sought 
to  implicate  me  in  the  affair,  and  for  what  reason 
the  elegant  Commissary  of  Police,  M.  Permont,  who 
occasionally  styles  himself  "de  Permont,"  displays 
such  a  luxury  of  gratuitous  wickedness.  I  shall 
therefore  throw  some  light  on  a  revolting  perform- 
ance, which  is  only  at  its  beginnings,  but  the  moving 
principle  of  which  is  patent. 

The  husband  of  the  woman  referred  to,  dismissed 
since  his  involuntary  participation  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Frotte,  Guidal,  lived  in  retirement  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  often  called  to  see  me  at  Les  Aigalades. 
Guidal  was  poor ;  I  had  befriended  him  during  the 
Revolution,  and  I  now  gave  him  shelter  under  my 
roof.  I  was  the  godfather  of  his  son,  whose  school- 
ing I  paid  for  at  the  Lycee  of  Montpellier.  He  had 
become  intimate  with  one  of  my  neighbors,  a  mer- 
chant whose  name  was  Paban.  This  intimacy  be- 
came doubly  cemented  by  one  contracted  by  him 
with  Mme.  Paban,  whose  husband  was  one  of  the 
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finest-looking  men  of  his  time,  but  who  was  reputed 
to  be  impotent,  and  who  found  Guidal  an  auxiliary 
who,  having  succeeded  in  making  himself  accept- 
able to  Madame,  assured  peace  in  his  household. 
M.  and  Mme.  Paban  were  therefore  one  in  inviting 
General  Guidal  to  take  up  his  residence  with  them 
in  town.  I  saw  but  little  of  him  after  his  new  liai- 
son. It  would  seem  that  Paban  and  himself  became 
acquainted,  in  a  cafe,  with  a  valet  of  Charles  IV.  A 
friendly  intercourse  was  soon  established  between 
this  young  man  and  the  few  others.  He  confided  to 
them  that  his  master  had  been  rendered  very  uneasy 
by  Bonaparte's  haughty  and  unjust  manner  towards 
him,  and  that  he  was  most  desirous  of  escaping 
to  Eno;land.  Guidal  and  Paban  undertook  to  con- 
vey  the  unfortunate  monarch  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish squadron.  Admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  they  offered  to  fit  out  a  small 
ship,  which,  while  ostensibly  engaged  in  trading  with 
Corsica,  would  convey  the  Royal  Family  aboard  the 
flagship  of  Admiral  Cotton,  commanding  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  stationed  before  Marseilles.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  ship  should  be  in  readiness  in  a  few 
days.  The  King  ordered  a  payment  of  80,000  francs 
to  be  made  to  them,  whereupon  they  went  out  in  a 
small  skiff  and  conveyed  to  Admiral  Cotton  the 
monarch's  desire.  The  admiral  sent  a  reply  to  them 
that  "  he  should  welcome  the  King  of  Spain  aboard 
his  ship,  and  that  he  should  place  at  his  disposal  a 
frigate,  which  would  land  him  in  an  English  port  or 
elsewhere,  at  his  choice." 

Everything  agreed  upon,  and  all  the  preparations 
for  flight  having  been  made,  the  King  once  more 
sent  his  alleged  hberators  to  the  English  admiral  to 
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ask  that  "he  should  on  his  arrival  receive  a  salute  of 
one  hundred  guns,  and  that  he  should  receive  all  the 
honors  due  to  a  King  of  Spain." 

Admiral  Pellew  had  just  taken  the  place  of  Cot- 
ton ;  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  his  gov- 
ernment, he  replied  to  the  envoys  of  the  King  that 
"  he  should  show  all  the  consideration  and  honors 
usually  rendered  to  the  most  eminent  persons,  but 
that  he  could  not  treat  him  as  King  of  Spain  under 
an  equivocal  condition  of  things  (such  was  the  term 
used  by  the  Englishman),  and  unless  this  equivocal 
situation  were  put  an  end  to  according  to  the  known 
will  of  his  government." 

This  reply  seemed  to  give  great  pain  to  the  wor- 
thy old  man.  It  is  hard,  at  that  age,  to  detach  one's 
self  from  the  power  one  has  enjoyed  ;  he  replied :  "  I 
shall  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant  who  op- 
presses me,  rather  than  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
my  majesty." 

The  two  negotiators  had  called  to  their  aid  cer- 
tain citizens,  among  them  an  advocate  named  Ur- 
bain  Jaume,  one  Captain  Charabot,  and  the  skipper 
of  their  vessel,  which,  bound  with  a  cargo  of  wine 
for  Corsica,  was  taken  by  the  English ;  the  insur- 
ance was  paid,  but  the  attention  of  the  police  was 
awakened  by  certain  utterances  and  the  arrival  in 
Marseilles  of  Charabot's  son,  who  had  been  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  English  ;  discussions  which  ensued 
between  the  underwriters  and  the  ship's  owners  still 
further  stimulated  the  supervision  of  the  police. 

The  administration  obtained,  so  it  alleged,  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  affair.  Charabot  and  his 
son  were  arrested;  they  made  avowals.  Urbain 
Jaume,  Paban,  and  Guidal  were  likewise  arrested, 
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as  well  as  the  skipper ;  they  were  promised  the  re- 
mission of  the  penalties  they  had  incurred  if  they 
would  compromise  several  good  citizens. 

King  Charles  IV.  was  inculpated,  and  so  was  I, 
because  I  received  the  advocate  Jaume — his  connec- 
tion with  me  was  that  he  looked  after  certain  busi- 
ness matters  for  me.  A  sum  of  several  thousand 
francs  had  been  deposited  with  Jaume  by  Courtot, 
my  steward.  This  sum  was  actually  and  truly  de- 
signed to  pay  for  a  little  estate  I  had  purchased  at 
an  auction  ordered  by  the  courts.  My  steward  was 
none  the  less  arrested  and  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment. He  was  subjected  to  examinations,  the  evi- 
dent object  of  which  was  to  compromise  me.  As 
these  examinations  did  not  give  any  satisfaction  on 
this  point,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re- 
store him  to  liberty.  Charles  IV.  was  exiled  to 
Rome  ;  he  proceeded  thither  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissary  -  general  of  Police  and  other 
agents  despatched  from  Paris.  They  promised  him 
that  he  should  be  restored  to  all  his  paternal  rights 
over  his  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  at  the  time 
a  prisoner  in  Rome. 

Previous  to  the  King's  departure  from  Marseilles 
three  agents  of  the  Government  noticed  that  the 
King  was  in  great  need  of  funds,  since  he  was  hav- 
ing his  diamonds  sold.  They  were  authorized  to 
ask  him  to  sell  to  Bonaparte  for  five  millions  his 
magnificent  set  of  diamonds  valued  at  six  millions ; 
Bonaparte  was  to  pay  him  in  full  on  his  reach- 
ing Rome,  and  give  him  on  account  immediately 
1,800,000  francs;  the  King  received  600,000  francs 
only. 

My  aide-de-camp,  General  Avy,  to  whom  General 
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Lefebvre  had  out  of  friendship  for  me  given  mihtary 
employment  under  himself,  had  been  intrusted,  in 
the  course  of  the  Peninsular  War,  with  the  care  of 
conveying  to  Bayonne  the  princess  and  children  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  He  often  called  upon 
them.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  already  knew 
of  my  residence  in  the  South,  paid  me  a  visit.  I 
declined  to  receive  him,  through  I  know  not  what 
sentiment  of  repugnance  for  this  royal  stallion. 
Nevertheless,  courteous  relations  akin  to  affection 
became  established  between  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  and  myself.  True  to  this  sentiment,  on  learn- 
ing of  the  plot  conceived  in  regard  to  their  casket 
of  diamonds,  I  warned  the  King  and  Queen  of  it 
through  General  Avy ;  he  informed  them  of  the 
proposed  swindle  in  time  enough  for  these  poor 
ruined  and  dethroned  majesties  to  place  in  safety 
their  precious  casket  —  their  last  resource,  for  the 
French  Government  had  suspended  the  payment  of 
the  allowance  granted  to  Charles  IV.  until  such  time 
as  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  his  stay  in  France. 

I  had  written  to  the  Minister  of  Police,  then 
Rovigo,  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  my  steward ;  his 
answer  was  polite:  he  assured  me  that  he  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  me  as  entirely  foreign  to  the 
troubles  in  the  South.  He  informed  me  that  a 
commissary  was  being  despatched  from  Paris,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  persons  suspected  of 
conspiracy,  and  in  prison  either  at  Marseilles  or  at 
Toulon,  were  guilty ;  that  my  steward  would  in  all 
likelihood  promptly  be  set  at  liberty.  His  letter 
closed  in  flattering  terms,  not  the  usual  formula  of 
M.  de  Rovigo. 
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A  commissary  or  special   agent   was   sent  from 
Paris  to  look  into  the  affair.     As  an  additional  pre- 
caution in  the  way  of  impartialit}'-,  he  took  up  his 
abode  with  the  Commissary-general  of  Police   Per- 
mont,  whose  conduct,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
he  was  about  to  investigate,  since  this  M.  Permont 
was,  with  Thibaudeau,  the  chief  instigator  and  prime 
mover  of  everything  done  in  the  way  of  conspiracy. 
The  two  friends  had  the  insolence  to  summon  me 
and  to  interrogate  me  in  regard  to  the  persons  ar- 
rested for  alleged  treasonable  acts  and  intercourse 
with  the  English.     Filled  with  indignation,  and  un- 
able to  restrain  my  anger,  I  replied :  "  Draw  up  an 
official  report  of  what  I  am  about  to  say."     Without 
being  otherwise   intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
accused   persons   than    through    the    connection   it 
was  sought  to  establish  between  them  and  myself,  I 
happened  to  clear  them,  each  one  of  them  individu- 
ally, of  the  treason  laid  at  their  door.     The  report 
was  closed,  and  I  signed  it  in  ill-humor.    My  two  po- 
lice-agents thought  they  could  calm  me  by  becom- 
ing obsequious ;  on  my  once  more  requesting  that 
Courtot  should  be  set  free,  they  sent  for  him,  and 
delivered  him  up  to  me.     I  withdrew,  deeply  stirred 
up  by  what  had  just  taken  place.     It  was  plain  from 
all  this  that  it  was  sought  to  reach  me  personally. 

The  commissary  sent  by  Rovigo  was  named 
Pages.  He  had  a  coarse,  red  face,  which  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  happy  disguises  of  his  slyness.  M. 
Pages  imagined  that  he  had  been  an  advocate,  and 
was  employed  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  general 
police  of  the  Empire,  presided  over  by  M.  Pelet 
de  la  Lozere.  United  to  M.  Permont,  who  had  re- 
ceived him  under  his  roof,  to  act  in  concert  with 
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him  against  patriots,  M.  Pages  none  the  less  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  Police  in  Paris  against  M.  Per- 
mont  —  conduct  worthy  of  an  agent  of  the  secret 
police  of  the  Empire. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  his  secret  mission  in 
the  South,  M.  Pages  became  still  more  intimate 
with  the  stupid  and  malicious  Pelet  de  la  Lozere. 
The  latter  had  been  my  personal  enemy  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Directorate,  because,  being  one  of 
those  who  were  forever  asking  some  favor  of  those 
in  power,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  his 
cupidity  satisfied.  The  secret  council  of  police, 
influenced  by  M.  Pelet  in  his  arrondissemeiit,  and 
believing  that  it  had  found  a  happy  pretext  for 
striking  a  blow  at  me,  resolved  upon  my  proscrip- 
tion. Rovigo,  who  was  never  so  courteous  as  when 
performing  the  most  arbitrary  acts,  wrote  to  me, 
at  Bonaparte's  express  order,  to  "  leave  the  Empire 
and  proceed  to  Rome."  The  Prefect  Thibaudeau, 
who  was  instructed  to  hand  me  this  despatch,  and 
to  communicate  orally  to  me  the  instructions  he 
declared  himself  to  have  received,  repaired  to  the 
small  estate  I  had  purchased  near  Les  Aigalades, 
and  sent  his  secretary  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
"  an  important  communication  to  make  to  me."  We 
proceeded  to  the  spot  where  the  secretary  had  left 
the  Prefect.  The  latter,  concealed  in  a  clump  of 
pine-trees,  was  crouching  behind  a  rock ;  he  handed 
me  the  Ministerial  despatch ;  the  following  are  the 
oral  instructions  with  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
supplement  it:  "You  will  leave  Marseilles  within 
twenty-four  hours,  travelling  in  a  direct  line  to 
Rome,  where  you  are  to  reside ;  the  authorities  have 
been  notified  to  this  effect.     You  will  not  stop  at 
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either  Turin  or  Florence,  where  the  two  princesses, 
the  sisters  of  the  Emperor,  are  living.  If  you  re- 
fuse to  obey  these  orders,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
keep  you  in  close  confinement  in  the  Chateau  d'If." 

I  replied  to  the  Prefect :  "  You  are  prudent  in 
the  exercise  of  your  functions.  I  have  no  means 
of  resisting  this  arbitrary  act;  I  shall  proceed  to 
Rome  without  enjoying  the  twofold  honor  of  pay- 
ing court  to  the  two  persons  whose  most  scandalous 
conduct  Marseilles  has  witnessed ;  they  are  the 
same  personages  whom  it  pleases  you  nowadays  to 
call  the  Imperial  Family.  Quite  recently  their  pres- 
ence at  the  waters  of  Aix  was  reason  for  forbidding 
me  to  visit  a  spot  where  I  was  to  find  the  remedy 
most  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  my  physi- 
cians. I  am  naturally  inclined  to  pass  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  places  where  imperial  persons  are 
likely  to  be  met  with.  But  I  warn  you  that  I  intend 
to  pass  through  Montpellier,  in  order  to  settle  cer- 
tain business  matters,  and  to  stop  a  few  days  at  the 
waters  of  Aix,  in  Savoy." 

The  Prefect  added :  "  I  have  seen  fit  to  assume 
an  incognito,  since  it  might  perhaps  be  dangerous 
if  the  people  should  know  the  reason  of  our 
interview.  I  know  that  you  are  beloved  of  the 
people.  I  beg  it  as  a  favor  that  you  will  not 
mention  anything  that  has  happened  previous  to 
your  departure." 

On  leaving  me,  M.  Thibaudeau  handed  me  i^ass- 
ports.  On  the  following  day  the  secretary  came 
to  ascertain  whether  I  had  left;  I  had  not,  since 
I  at  least  needed  the  time  to  pack  my  trunks.  He 
came  again  the  next  day,  and  begged  me  to  hasten 
my  departure ;  on  the  third  day  I  was  surrounded 
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by  spies  and  gendarmes ;  on  the  fourth  the  secre- 
tary returned  with  a  municipal  officer  of  Marseilles, 
in  order,  so  they  said,  to  give  a  legal  character  to 
the  use  of  the  armed  force  against  me.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  being  arrested  and  conveyed  within 
a  couple  of  hours  to  the  Chateau  d'If.  My  car- 
riage was  surrounded  by  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
What  a  pleasurable  moment  it  is  for  a  citizen  who 
has  held  the  highest  post  in  the  State  when,  de- 
prived of  all  power  and  proscribed,  he  sees  an  honest 
population  shed  tears  and  receives  its  embraces ! 
Are  not  such  delightful  recollections  calculated  to 
console  him  for  the  perversity  and  calumnies  of  the 
wicked  ? 

My  stay  at  Montpellier  was  brief,  although  its 
worthy  Prefect,  M.  Nogaret,  had  previously  told 
me,  and  now  repeated  once  more,  that  M.  Thibau- 
deau  enjoyed  no  jurisdiction  over  his  department, 
where  I  should  always  find  protection.  I  had  of 
old  enjoyed  the  tender  friendship  of  a  couple  of 
cousins,  excellent  women,  most  highly  thought  of 
in  that  town,  where  one  of  them  still  held  a  most 
honorable  position.  Nothing  so  moves  us  in  mis- 
fortune as  the  kindness  of  hearts  which  have  re- 
mained true  to  us,  in  contrast  with  those  which 
have  not ;  it  is  like  something  superhuman  and  sent 
from  heaven;  it  is  the  real  consolatory  balm.  It  re- 
quires all  the  discretion  which  delicacy  imposes  on 
my  gratitude  for  me  not  to  name  my  well-beloved 
cousin. 

No  longer  can  any  limits  be  assigned  to  Bona- 
parte's ever- increasing  despotism.  One  might  in- 
deed believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  about 
to  be   reached,  as  far  as  all  liberty  and  the  moral 
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sense  of  the  human  race  are  concerned,  did  not  its 
determined  oppressor  daily  make  progress  in  his 
madness.  Happily,  his  destiny  is  carrying  him 
away :  he  has  risen  by  war ;  by  war  he  shall  perish. 
There  is  no  rest  for  him  until  he  shall  have  reached 
the  end. 

The  continental  system  which  Bonaparte  sought 
to  make  the  European  Powers  adopt  was  one  of 
his  conceptions,  as  monstrous  as  it  was  ephemeral. 
Russia  detached  herself  from  this  system,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  treaty  with  England ;  the  Corsican, 
hurt  at  this  defection,  conceived  the  extravagant 
plan  of  dictating  laws  to  the  Russian  Power.  After 
the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  Bonaparte  for- 
sook the  remnants  of  his  brave  troops,  and  came 
post-haste  to  Paris.  He  tried  to  conceal  this  fear- 
ful calamity,  issued  decrees  containing  falsehoods 
and  braggadocio,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  new 
army. 

After  having  partaken  for  a  few  days  only  of 
the  waters  of  Aix,  where,  fortunately  for  me,  the 
"  Imperial  princesses "  were  no  longer  sojourning, 
I  went  to  Turin.  My  carriage  was  stopped  at  the 
gates.  Several  individuals,  who  were  not  their  cus- 
todians, imperatively  demanded  my  passport,  say- 
ing to  me:  "You  will  lodge  at  the  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre ;  your  passport  will  be  examined ;  and  we  shall 
see  what  is  to  be  done  to-morrow  morning-."  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  just  as  we  had  sat 
down  to  dinner,  the  steward  came  and  informed 
me  that  a  number  of  soldiers  were  blocking  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  hotel,  and  that  some  were  stationed 
at  its  doors.  Simultaneously  the  door  was  violently 
thrown  open.     A  man  decorated  with  a  ribbon  en- 
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tered  without  removing  his  hat,  and  advanced  tow- 
ards me  with  a  squad  of  soldiers  and  poHce  varlets. 
He  asked  me,  gruffly,  "  Are  you  M.  Barras?"  No 
sooner  had  I  uttered  the  word  "Yes"  than  he  added: 
"You  are  my  prisoner."  In  vain  did  I  protest;  he 
ordered  his  sbirri  to  seize  me  and  drag  me  to  the 
police  cells,  whereupon  he  disappeared.  I  was 
grasped  by  the  coat-collar;  a  well-applied  blow  of 
the  fist  made  the  fellow  who  had  taken  this  liberty 
release  his  hold.  One  of  these  varlets,  who  wore 
a  stripe  on  his  sleeve,  said :  "  Monsieur  does  not 
refuse  to  follow  us,  and  he  does  well ;  he  would  be 
compelled  by  force  were  he  to  resist." 

I  was  hustled  away,  and  denied  a  conveyance. 
On  arriving  at  police  headquarters  I  was  locked  up 
in  a  room  and  guarded  by  two  policemen.  The 
same  commissary  whom  I  had  already  seen  entered, 
sat  down,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  register, 
said  aloud  :  "  That's  it;  it  is  really  he."  I  asked  him 
whether  I  was  to  be  heard  by  the  Mayor  or  by  the 
Prefect.  "  By  neither,"  he  replied ;  "  the  former  has 
sent  me  word  that  he  was  in  the  country,  and  the 
other  that  he  was  asleep  ;  you  will,  therefore,  wait 
until  to-morrow.  I  have  neither  mattress  nor  broth 
to  give  you."  I  ran  towards  him  with  the  object  of 
his  keeping  company  with  me  for  the  night  without 
mattress  or  broth,  but  he  fled.  One  of  my  keepers 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeatedly  saying  to  me  :  "  Rest 
easy,  sir ;  no  harm  shall  come  to  you  as  long  as  we 
are  with  you  ;  what  is  happening  to  you  must  con- 
vince you  of  the  state  of  oppression  under  which  we 

11) 
ive. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  this  visible  and  in- 
visible commissary  again  made  his  appearance  ;  com- 


I' 
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ing  towards  me,  he  said,  in  an  ill-tempered  tone  : 
"  You  are  free  ;  the  municipal  officer,  who  is  probably 
one  of  your  friends,  has  so  decided.  Let  him  beware 
of  the  consequences."  Seizing  the  commissary,  I 
said  to  him :  "  You  wretched  blackguard,  you  should 
have  executed  your  orders  in  a  more  respectful  way." 
The  two  keepers  parted  us  after  I  had  given  the 
commissary  a  pretty  good  drubbing. 

My  faithful  Courtot  had  followed  me  to  larison, 
where  I  had  handed  him  my  pocket-book,  which 
contained  all  my  fortune.  "  I  shall  not  abuse  it, 
he  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  "  I  shall  share 
your  fate."  We  leave  this  foul  place  of  detention. 
One  of  our  keepers  takes  us  back  to  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre.  We  were  awaited  by  our  servants ; 
two  of  these  faithful  fellows,  Fran9ois,  my  coachman, 
and  Tiotel,  my  valet,  who  could  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  trap,  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
seeing  me  again,  had  been  on  the  point  of  drown- 
ing themselves.  M.  Pierrugues,  a  wine  -  merchant, 
formerly  my  steward,  happened  to  be  in  Turin  at 
the  time.  On  learning  what  had  taken  place,  he 
hastened  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  and  consoled 
my  servants,  pending  my  return.  On  seeing  me, 
they  flung  themselves  into  my  arms.  I  was  so 
deeply  moved  that  I  required  to  be  supported  to 
my  room. 

I  wrote  to  the  Mayor,  as  well  as  to  the  Prefect, 
in  most  expressive  terms,  to  claim  my  passport,  in 
order  to  fly  from  a  city  where  the  authorities  meted 
out  such  ignominious  treatment  to  travellers.  The 
Mayor  sent  me  his  secretary  to  present  his  apologies 
to  me,  and  to  hand  me  the  passports  duly  vised.  As 
to  the   Prefect,  M.  de   Lameth,  he  refused  to  see 
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jNI.  Pierrugues,  the  bearer  of  my  letter,  and  vouch- 
safed no  reply  to  me.  I  had,  in  the  days  of  the 
Directorate,  and  subsequent  to  the  iSth  Fructidor, 
listened  to  the  solicitations  of  MM.  de  Lameth 
entreating  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  find  an 
asylum  in  Switzerland,  and  that  the  Directorate 
would  save  them  from  being  expelled  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country;  and  I  had  succeeded,  not 
without  great  difficulty,  in  obtaining  what  they  de- 
sired. M.  de  Lameth  was  possibly  anxious  to  give 
pledges  to  the  ingratitude  professed  by  his  master. 
Courtiers  never  fail  to  imitate  evil ;  never  do  they 
miss  an  opportunity  in  this  respect : 

Quand  Auguste  buvait,  la  Pologne  e'tait  ivre. 

I  did  not  make  any  stay  in  Florence ;  the  Prefect 
Fauchet  hastened  to  inform  the  Government  of  my 
having  passed  through  the  town.  This  Prefect,  a 
former  revolutionist,  and  consequently  desirous  that 
his  former  opinions  should  be  forgotten,  was  like- 
wise actively  engaged  in  giving  proofs  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Empire,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
this  respect. 

I  entered  Rome  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  A 
little  man,  elegantly  dressed,  came  up  to  my  car- 
riage, and  said  :  "  Signor,  you  have  been  expected 
for  some  time ;  your  lodgings  are  ready  at  M. 
Cerni's,  Piazza  di  Spagna."  I  did  not  know  who 
the  gentleman  was  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing,  nor 
whether  I  should  offer  him  a  seat  in  my  carriage, 
when  this  Roman  "  squirrel  "  sprang  up  with  one 
leap  to  the  coachman's  box.  M.  Cerni  was  the 
cicerone  the  police  of  M.  de  Norvins  had  selected 
for  my  benefit.     I  do  not  think  he  ever  abused  the 
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confidence  I  placed  in  him ;  nay,  he  was  even  of 
service  to  me. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  cards  on  Miollis,  the 
Governor ;  on  M.  de  Tournon,  the  Prefect ;  and  on 
Norvins,  the  Commissary-general  of  Police.  These 
gentlemen  called  on  me  the  next  day.  I  found 
M.  de  Tournon  an  enlightened  administrator,  who 
exercised  his  authority  with  justice. 

General  Miollis  was  in  those  days  Governor-gen- 
eral of  Rome ;  he  used  to  call  on  me  nearly  every 
evening.  We  came  from  the  same  province  ;  I  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  him  while  he  was  attached  to 
the  Army  of  Italy  ;  he  has  ever  served  his  country 
with  honor,  while  believing,  on  several  occasions, 
that  he  had  political  opinions,  especially  those  of  the 
Republic ;  next,  he  adopted  every  course  leading  to 
fortune,  on  condition  that  he  should  no  longer  hold 
any  opinion.  Miollis  did  not  perhaps  possess  all 
the  acquirements  required  in  the  exercise  of  higher 
administration  ;  he  had  received,  not  an  order,  as  he 
has  since  said,  but  only  the  necessary  authority  to 
arrest  the  Pope,  in  case  of  the  public  tranquillity 
being  threatened.  He  thought  he  was  merely  tak- 
ing a  preventive  measure  in  causing  the  papal  pal- 
ace to  be  scaled  and  taken  by  storm,  and  the  door 
of  the  chamber  wherein  the  Pope  and  a  few  cardi- 
nals had  sought  refuge  to  be  forced  open.  Miollis 
thought  he  was  acting  in  a  conciliatory  way,  and 
still  showing  consideration  to  His  Holiness,  in  hav- 
ing him  carried  off  and  driven  awa}^  in  a  carriage 
with  a  couple  of  cardinals,  his  friends,  to  whom  Gen- 
eral Radet,  in  command  of  this  expedition,  did  not 
allow  time  enough  to  pack  their  carpet-bags.  The 
carriage,  which  was  escorted  as  far  as  Florence,  left 
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them  in  that  city  under  pohce  supervision.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  Miollis,  who,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  imagined  he  was  showing  moderation  in  all 
things  and  with  everybody.  This  political  Jesuitry 
ever  brought  him  favor,  power,  and  fortune.  Miollis 
was  endowed  with  a  quality  which  would  belong  to 
the  domain  of  private  morals  only,  were  it  not  that 
he  ever  sought  high  positions,  large  emoluments, 
and  enormous  public  profits  ;  his  avarice  was  only 
equalled  by  his  greed.  The  details  of  his  sordid 
niggardliness  surpass  everything  that  is  known  of 
the  misers,  even  of  comedy.  And  yet,  following 
upon  all  his  hoarding  of  money  and  his  ignoble 
method  of  living,  he  had  to  die  a  year  ago;  and  it  is 
averred  that  like  Massena,  almost  as  avaricious  as 
himself,  Miollis  remarked  on  his  death-bed :  "  Why 
did  I  not  enjoy  my  fortune,  when  I  must  now  leave 
it.  And  to  whom  ?  To  heirs  who  are  already  de- 
riding me." 

Since  I  am  now  in  Rome  I  cannot  do  better  than 
look  round  the  city,  for  none  can  dispense  with 
bringing  away  a  few  remembrances  of  it.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Pantheon,  Rome  no  longer  pos- 
sesses anything  but  ruins,  and  a  few  vestiges  of  its 
fine  aqueducts,  which  proclaim  the  greatness  of  the 
Romans.  The  great  folk  dwell  in  vast  but  exceed- 
ingly dirty  palaces ;  the  people  are  as  dirty  as  the 
palaces,  and  as  ignorant  as  those  who  inhabit  them. 
The  majority  of  the  priests  are  equally  ignorant,  but 
the  magistracy,  the  bar,  and  the  faculty  of  medicine 
are  ornaments  to  Rome.  It  is  there  that  are  to 
be  found  politeness,  wit,  and  the  home  of  every  sci- 
ence. The  Trasteverini,  remarkable  in  days  gone 
by  as  the  type  of  moral  and  physical  force,  are  now- 
IV— 16 
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adaj's  poor  and  effeminate  beings.  Still,  some  traces 
of  character  and  independence  are  yet  to  be  met 
with  in  their  physiognomy.  The  carbonari  societies 
are  composed  of  lawyers,  prelates,  and  artists ;  the 
last-named  class  possesses  even  now  superior  talents, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  lofty  souls,  for  real  merit  and 
servility  do  not  commingle.  A  central  reunion  of 
carbonari  was  wont  to  assemble  at  the  residence  of 
the  prelate  Martorelli.  Matters  were  discussed  there, 
and  the  decisions  reached  were  transmitted  to  the 
several  kindred  organizations  throughout  Italy. 

I  was,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  invited  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  committee  of  the  carbonari,  and 
met  there  men  of  real  worth ;  they  seemed  to  me 
ancient  Romans,  the  equals  in  principles  to  their 
ancestors,  and  striving  to  put  these  principles  into 
practice.  These  warlike  people  had  not,  under  the 
humiliating  yoke  of  the  priests,  lost  all  hope  of  some 
day  recovering  their  independence. 

Monsignore  Martorelli,  Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  was 
highly  thought  of  in  Rome;  we  often  strolled  with 
him  through  that  vast  and  admirable  basilica.  Did 
a  procession  come  in  our  direction,  we  were  free  to 
keep  our  hats  on,  without  any  one  taking  offence  at 
it.  The  clergy  have  not,  as  in  France,  bayonets  at 
their  beck  and  call. 

Bonaparte's  government  was  execrated  at  Rome. 
Armed  gatherings  had  been  organized  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  city.  The  cnre  of  one  of  the 
principal  parishes  of  Rome,  Bataille  by  name,  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the 
imperial  regime.  He  was  wounded  in  the  leg  in  the 
course  of  an  engagement,  betrayed,  arrested,  and  con- 
veyed to  one  of  the  prisons  of  Rome.     The  authori- 
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ties  had  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  him  in  a  hu- 
mihating  position  astride  a  donlcey.  The  committee 
of  the  carbonari  forewarned  me  of  this  machination. 
I  mentioned  the  matter  to  General  Miollis.  He  had 
authorized  this  indecent  masquerade.  I  begged  him 
to  reflect  on  the  indecency  of  thus  treating  one  of 
the  principal  ciires,  a  man  held  in  high  esteem 
throughout  the  city.  He  lent  a  favorable  ear  to 
my  request.  I  likewise  obtained  from  Miollis  an 
assurance  that  the  carbonaro  cure  should  not  be 
brought  to  trial  until  orders  should  be  received  to 
that  effect  from  the  French  Ministry.  The  day  is 
shortly  to  dawn  when  the  French  administration  of 
Rome  will  evacuate  the  cit)^  as  a  result  of  Bona- 
parte's defeats;  tlien  will  the  C2tre  ISataille  return  in 
triumph  to  his  presbytery. 

I  was  not  receiving  any  letters  from  France.  I 
have  since  had  the  proof  that  they  were  intercepted, 
from  the  fact  that  all  those  addressed  to  me  by  my 
friends  and  relations,  which  the  police  and  post- 
office  had  seized  and  which  had  remained  in  their 
secret  closets,  were  handed  over  to  me  in  1S14. 

The  malevolent  treatment  meted  out  to  me  by  the 
government  of  the  Emperor  could  but  encourage  the 
intriguers,  who  are  ever  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  a  man  whose  position  is  weak.  I  was  therefore  a 
prey  to  most  singular  attempts  in  this  connection  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  who  had  formerly  had 
business  relations  with  the  Directorate  through  the 
channel  of  its  Ministers.  This  individual  was  almost 
justified  in  believing  that  he  was  free  to  molest  me 
because  the  police  of  Rome  had  given  him  a  welcome. 
I  must  do  the  central  authority  of  Paris — i.e.,  the 
•  Minister  of  Police  Rovigo — the  justice  of  saying  that 
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he  in  no  wise  showed  any  inclination  to  encourage 
these  methods,  and  that  it  is  to  the  lack — nay,  to  the 
refusal — of  his  support  that  M.  Seguy  was  compelled 
to  keep  quiet  in  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  Fearing, 
nevertheless,  although  I  was  entirely  blameless  in  the 
affair,  that  there  might  be  something  connected  with 
it  about  which  those  who  had  been  about  me  in  the 
Directorate  might  possess  some  special  knowledge, 
I  wrote  from  Rome  to  my  former  secretary,  M.  Botot, 
expressing  to  him  a  desire  for  fuller  information.  I 
received  from  him  the  following  letter,'  which,  I  was 
glad  to  see,  expressed  sentiments  upon  which  I  was 
perhaps  not  justified  in  counting  very  largely: 

Geneva,  30//i  Scplcmbcr,  1813. 

Sir, — It  is  with  the  liveliest  pain  that  I  hear  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  you  are  subjected  by  M.  Se'guy.  I  should  like  to 
alleviate  their  bitterness  ;  but  since  the  acquisition  of  your  wood- 
lands so  many  long  and  painful  years  have  elapsed  that  I  have 
lost  all  recollection  of  this  transaction — one  which,  I  believe,  you 
did  me  the  honor  of  mentioning  to  me  at  the  time.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  I  admire  the  extreme  kindliness  which  governs  all  your 
actions,  and  the  excessive  indulgence  which  induces  you  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  a  man  who  bases  the  re-establishment 
of  his  fortune  on  the  scandal  he  hopes  to  stir  up  and  on  the  cal- 
umny he  expects  will  be  silenced  with  gold. 

What  reply  could  I  make,  once  said  an  authority  on  law,  to  a 
man  who  should  accuse  me  of  being  an  iron  door .' 

What  answer  can  you  have  given,  sir,  to  an  impudent  fellow 
who,  without  any  right  to  do  so,  has  come  and  asked  you  the 
price  of  woodlands  that  never  belonged  to  him,  and  the  price  of 
which  you  actually  paid  to  the  rightful  owner,  as  shown  by  a  duly 
authenticated  deed  ? 

However  forcible  your  reply  may  have  been,  it  will  still  have 
been  moderate  when  compared  with  the  insolent  atrociousness 
of  the  inquiry. 

'  The  original  is  inserted  in  tlie  manuscript  of  these  Memoirs  of  Barras. — 
G.  D. 
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I  shall  not,  sir,  be  presumptuous  enough  to  tender  you  my 
advice  ;  but  permit  me  to  say  to  you  that,  had  I  been  placed  in 
a  similar  position,  I  should  perhaps  have  forestalled  M.  Se'guy 
with  the  Minister,  by  denouncing  to  him  the  criminal  abuse  with 
■which  his  name  and  authority  were  threatened  ;  perchance,  act- 
ing with  still  greater  prudence,  I  should  have  treated  with  abso- 
lute silence  and  cold  contempt  the  maddest  and  most  rascally  of 
pretensions. 

Moreover,  the  man  in  question  has  not  written  to  me,  and  I 
truly  hope  he  will  not. 

I  close  my  letter,  sir,  with  the  prayer  that  you  will  accept  my 
sincere  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  iSth  inst.  However  dis- 
tressing its  contents,  it  was  with  the  liveliest  emotion  that  I  rec- 
ognized its  superscription.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  found 
in  it  news  of  the  state  of  )"our  precious  health,  and  especially  to 
learn  that  it  is  such  as  I  hope.  In  the  position  in  which  I  have 
found  myself  for  twelve  years,  my  greatest  mortification  is  to  be 
totally  deprived  of  all  correspondence,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
with  your  person.  Deign,  I  beg  )'ou,  sir,  to  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  sentiments,  as  well  as  in  my  most  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  you  ;  deign  also  to  receive,  with  your  former  kind- 
ness, the  homage  of  my  respect.  p 

Although  misfortune,  which  permits  and  com- 
mands pride,  may  on  this  occasion  have  given  me 
rights  even  to  insolence,  to  which  it  was  my  first 
impulse  to  resort,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  I  had 
shown  a  great  deal  of  moderation  in  my  reply  to  M. 
Seguy,  and  that  in  this  respect  M.  Botot  was  paying 
me  a  not  undeserved  compliment. 

As  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  1813, 
my  health,  already  greatly  shattered,  continued  to 
grow  worse,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  Roman 
climate,  which  was  most  unfavorable  to  me,  I  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  Police,  asking  leave  to  return 
to  France;  not  only  my  health  but  my  affairs  re- 
quired this.  Bonaparte's  affairs  were  going  very 
badly;    I   received  an   answer  stating   that   circum- 
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stances   would  shortly   allow   of  my   request  being 
granted. 

At  a  time  when  I  was  so  far  from  what  was  going 
on  in  France,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  me  to  sus- 
pect that  I  should  be  included  in  the  infamous  legal 
proceedings  taken  in  Toulon  against  Republicans 
with  whom  I,  nevertheless,  had  nothing  in  common. 
The  King,  Charles  IV.,  was  likewise  indicted  on  this 
occasion.  If,  indeed,  this  unfortunate  ex-monarch 
conceived  the  idea  of  flio;ht,  it  was  with  the  sole  view 
of  escaping  a  fate  presumably  similar  to  that  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  fury  and  injustice  displayed  in  this  affair, 
which  was  directed  by  and  illuminated  with  all  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Procurciir  General  de  la  Coitr 
Imp'eriale,  Merlin.  This  Merlin,  whose  genius  for 
legalizing  every  species  of  crime  had  been  so  thor- 
oughly gauged  and  appreciated  by  Bonaparte  as 
early  as  the  year  IV.,  at  the  time  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Interior,  had,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  been  consulted  by  Rovigo,  who  had 
sought  to  strengthen  his  hands  with  so  powerful  an 
authority.  Merlin  had  shed  a  flood  of  arguments 
or  sophistries  over  the  case ;  he  had  clearly  demon- 
strated that  "when  a  crime  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  criminal  courts  is  intimately  bound  up  with  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  in  a  police  court,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  chambrc  d' accusation  (grand-jury)  to  send 
the  persons  charged  with  such  misdemeanor  to  the 
same  court  as  those  charged  with  the  crime ;  that, 
as  a  consequence,  if  the  crime  comes  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  special  court,  it  is  to  that  court  that 
the  whole  matter  must  be  referred."  Merlin's  clever 
arguments  were  bound  to  be  crowned  with  success, 
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since  the  tribunal  which  had  sold  itself  enjoyed  the 
support  of  all  the  force  necessary  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution its  iniquitous  findings.  The  result  was  a 
slaughter  of  those  citizens  who  could  not  conceal 
the  hatred  they  bore  the  tyrant  and  his  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  indeed  painful  to  witness  Massena, 
Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  and  Thibaudeau,  who  had  given 
such  strong  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  the  Re- 
public, preside  over  the  massacres  of  the  children  of 
the  Fatherland.  Sixteen  heads  of  households  were 
shot  dead  at  Toulon,  wearing  the  tricolor  cockade 
on  their  breasts.  Massena,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Toulon  for  the  purpose,  caused  these  citizens  to  be 
sentenced,  together  with  many  others  arrested  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toulon,  while  singing  Republican 
songs  at  a  social  banquet,  denominated  a  seditious 
gathering,  the  object  of  which  was  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte  and  the  seizing  of  Toulon.  Massena 
lent  himself  to  all  the  perfidious  insinuations  of  the 
imperial  authorities  and  of  the  emigres,  who  had  a 
spite  against  these  citizens.  Blood  flowed  in  every 
direction  at  the  order  of  Massena — who  committed  a 
good  deed,  however,  when  granting  mercy  to  his  re- 
lation, the  advocate  Urbain  Jaume.  Prisoners  were 
examined  over  and  over  again,  in  order  to  extort 
from  them  declarations  which  would  justify  my  be- 
ing brought  to  trial.  I  learned  these  melancholy 
particulars  on  my  return  to  France,  all  my  letters 
having  been  intercepted. 

Bonaparte  and  his  authorities  had  adopted  the 
resolution  of  stamping  out  forever  the  Republican 
germ.  Corrupt  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
joined  hands  and  sold  themselves  to  this  atrocious 
government,   whose    instructions    they   carried    out 
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with  frightful  barbarity.  The  nation,  groaning 
under  the  military  yoke,  was  reduced  to  silence ; 
those  who  had  not  betrayed  liberty  prayed  for  its 
return. 

The  imperial  agents,  who  took  such  care  to  pre- 
vent news  from  France  and  the  armies  reaching 
Rome,  suddenly  made  a  great  noise,  or  what  might 
almost  be  styled  an  illumination,  in  order  to  pro- 
claim that  which  they  called  the  most  brilliant 
event  so  far  registered  in  the  annals  of  war:  it  was 
nothing  less  than  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  General  Moreau,  whom  everybody  believed  in 
America,  but  who  had  just  been  killed  before 
Dresden  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

I  have  not  concealed  my  genuine  complicity  with 
General  Moreau  in  our  project  of  resistance  to 
tyranny,  at  the  time  of  his  transportation  in  1S04; 
and  if  any  blame  remains  attached  to  General 
Moreau  in  this  connection,  it  is  solely  that  he  did 
not  give  support  to  the  project  by  a  vigorous  exe- 
cution, but  by  his  weakness  and  irresolution  drew 
upon  himself  a  greater  number  of  misfortunes  than 
the  courage  to  act  would  have  entailed  upon  him. 
After  having  endured  his  exile  for  even  a  greater 
number  of  years  than  those  imposed  on  him  by  his 
unjust  sentence,  he  returned,  called  by  Bernadotte 
and  Mme.  de  Stael.  Bernadotte  embraces  him 
again  and  again,  and  discusses  with  him  his  system 
of  warfare  against  Bonaparte.  Moreau's  system  is 
the  one  about  to  be  followed  by  the  allies  —  to  go 
forward.  Bernadotte,  true  on  this  occasion  to  his 
character,  as  in  all  the  antecedents  of  his  military 
and  political  life — one  of  tergiversation  and  shrewd- 
ness— at  once  sees  that  the  first  danger  of  his  posi- 
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tion  lies  in  having  Moreau  as  his  competitor  for 
military  glory.  After  having  lavished  many  blan- 
dishments upon  him,  and  offered  him  in  Sweden  an 
estate  whither  he  could  go  into  retirement,  and 
which  should  bear  his  name,  he  sends  him  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Who  can 
doubt  but  that,  in  view  of  France's  dreadfully  un- 
fortunate state,  she  would  have  gratefully  welcomed 
General  Moreau,  who  returned  to  liberate  her.?  All 
that  Moreau  caused  to  be  communicated  to  me  at 
the  time,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  we  had  former- 
ly shared,  proved  to  me  that  he  still  harbored  them. 
Fate  willed  it  that  he  should  not  realize  them,  and 
the  last  ray  of  Bonaparte's  star,  so  long  lucky,  shed 
its  light  upon  the  death  of  his  most  formidable 
adversary.  ■ 

As  happens  to  those  who  are  defeated,  Moreau's 
misfortune  must,  of  course,  furnish  a  theme  for  im- 
pudent calumnies.  "  It  is  a  Russian  who  has  been 
killed;  it  is  a  traitor  who  has  received  his  just  pun- 
ishment !"  people  exclaim.  The  survivors  lavish 
every  possible  insult  on  the  dead.  As  for  me,  I 
shall  simply  content  myself  with  asking  Moreau's 
accusers  if  one  can  say  that  it  was  his  country, 
France,  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  and  even  a  sub- 
ject— if  it  was  France,  I  say,  which  was  at  Moscow,  at 
Madrid,  and  in  all  the  localities  then  occupied  by 
the  armies  of  Napoleon,  at  the  time  they  were  en- 
gaged in  pillaging  all  the  treasures  of  tlie  world,  in 
overthrowing  all  positions  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  places,  and  of  overturning  thrones  in  order  to 
seat  themselves  upon  them.  Moreau  could,  by  his 
ascendency,  have  immediately  driven  Bonaparte  back 
to  the  Rhine ;  the  allies  had  promised  to  leave  this 
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frontier  to  France.  It  was  part  of  Moreau's  char- 
acter not  to  desire  power.  True  to  this  character, 
would  he  not  have  reaped  the  higliest  glory  had  he 
dehvered  his  country  and  restored  to  the  laws  the 
empire  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the 
long  tyranny  of  the  Corsican,  ambitious  to  the  point 
of  madness.''  Because  Moreau  failed  in  his  noble 
undertaking,  is  he  any  the  less  pure  ?  How  can 
Bonapartists  describe  as  treason  and  defection  the 
behavior  of  a  man  who,  sentenced  by  an  iniquitous 
tribunal,  having  suffered  his  penalty,  saw  it  extended 
and  prolonged  by  violence  ?  Who  is  there  to  blame 
the  unhappy  victim,  who  made  an  end  by  escaping 
from  tyranny  when  his  country  had  abandoned  him 
and  had  abandoned  itself  in  so  shameful  a  fashion  ? 
If  he  had  for  too  long  been  able  to  say,  while  endur- 
ing oppression : 

Et  mon  ingrat  pays  n'est  pas  digne  de  moi, 

had  he  not  the  right  to  say  now : 

Rome  n'est  plus  dans  Rome  ;  elle  est  toute  011  je  suis  ? 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  death  of  Moreau,  in 
spite  of  the  battles  which  Bonaparte  called  the  vic- 
tories of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  his  star  had  truly 
paled,  since  he  was  in  full  retreat  towards  the 
Rhine,  and  unable  to  hold  his  own  on  its  banks. 
The  scene  of  war  was  indeed  greatly  changed  for 
the  coming  campaign,  since  it  was  shifted  from 
Moscow  to  Paris.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  mili- 
tary calculators  to  foresee  an  early  downfall.  Italy 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  the  French  authorities  in 
that    country   were    without    influence.       Bentinck 
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proposed  to  the  King  of  Naples,  Murat,  a  treaty 
with  England  which  should  guarantee  to  him  Sicily 
and  her  dependencies ;  on  these  conditions  alone 
would  he  be  suffered  to  retain  possession  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  Murat  having  declined  to 
entertain  the  proposition,  the  English  declared 
themselves  against  him,  whereupon  Murat  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Austria  and  the  coalised  Pow- 
ers. As  a  consequence  of  his  joining  the  coalition, 
the  Neapolitan  army  took  possession  of  Rome. 
General  Miollis  sought  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  San 
Angelo,  which  he  promised  to  defend,  but  which  he 
evacuated  too  late.  He  could,  in  the  beginning, 
have  retreated  to  Florence  with  6000  men  and  a 
magnificent  body  of  gendarmerie.  This  reinforce- 
ment of  the  army  of  the  viceroy  might  have  led  to 
a  decisive  result  had  the  Army  of  Ital}^  been  com- 
manded by  another  than  Eugene  de  Beauharnais, 
an  incompetent  man,  both  from  a  military  and  a 
political  standpoint,  in  spite  of  all  the  charlatanry 
employed  by  Bonaparte  in  his  bulletins  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  his  importance,  when  seeking  to 
make  him  appear  both  a  great  administrator  and  a 
great  commander.  Moreover,  besides  being  Murat's 
rival,  Eugene  hated  him.  Murat,  althougli  a  man  of 
very  ordinary  capacity,  knew  the  art  of  war  better 
than  Eugene;  this  is  not  saying  much.  The  re- 
union of  the  armies  of  Naples  and  of  Italy  might 
have  held  their  own  against  tlie  coalition. 

At  this  juncture  Fouche  once  more  made  his 
appearance  in  Italy.  Expelled  from  his  governor- 
ship of  Illyria,  he  would  still  have  liked  to  interfere 
in  Italian  affairs  by  getting  the  upperhand  of  the 
generals,  as  he  had  so  successfully  done  under  the 
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Directorate.  Fouche  carried  no  weight  in  these 
parts ;  indeed,  he  had  once  more  come  merely  on 
a  mission  from  Bonaparte  to  the  King  of  Naples; 
but  the  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  ev- 
erybody else  was,  in  his  turn,  completely  foiled  by 
Murat,  and  fled  to  Florence. 

Neapolitan  troops  were  pouring  into  Rome,  and 
taking  up  their  quarters  there ;  IMiollis  asked  for  an 
explanation,  and  was  told:  "The  King  of  Naples 
will  explain  matters  to  you  on  his  arri\'al." 

The  imperial  collapse  thus  proceeding,  passports 
were  again  refused  to  me  by  the  French  authorities. 
Five  or  six  thousand  Neapolitans  were  occupying 
Rome  under  the  command  of  General  Pignatelli. 
The  King  of  Naples  had  commissioned  him  to  see 
me,  and  to  beg  me  to  await  his  arrival  in  Rome,  as 
he  had  important  communications  to  make  to  me. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  seeing  Pignatelli, 
Maguella,  Minister  of  the  Neapolitan  Police,  and 
the  commissary  of  military  stores.  IMiollis  was 
meanwhile  calling  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  which  day  by  day  took  pos- 
session of  our  posts,  and  had  placed  one  composed 
of  grenadiers  opposite  the  Governor's  palace.  No- 
tice was  given  to  General  MioUis  to  leave  Rome 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  he  secured  leave  to  with- 
draw to  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo ;  the  Neapolitan 
general  and  authorities  consented  to  this.  Miollis 
called  upon  me  the  following  day  and  begged  I 
would  try  to  obtain  for  him  an  extension  of  time. 
Pignatelli  granted  this  to  me,  saying  the  while :  "  If 
he  is  still  in  his  palace  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow  I 
shall  have  him  carried  off  by  force." 

No  sooner  was  IMiollis  in  the  Castle  of  San  An- 
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gelo  than  he  made  preparations  for  defence  which 
threatened  both  the  NeapoHtans  and  the  city ;  as  a 
consequence,  he  was  at  once  blockaded  on  all  sides. 
Miollis  did  not  meet  with  a  favorable  reception  from 
the  population  on  his  way  to  the  castle.  He  sent 
word  for  me  to  come  and  see  him  there;  I  obtained 
the  necessary  permission  from  the  Neapolitan  gen- 
eral. I  censured  Miollis  for  havina;  trained  his  o-uns 
on  the  city ;  I  told  him  that  the  discontent  had 
become  general,  and  that  the  French  who  had  re- 
mained in  Rome  were  running  great  risks.  The 
Prefect  had  fled  under  a  disguise,  as  well  as  the 
Commissary-general  Jannet ;  the  latter  was  charged 
with  extorting  money,  and  even  with  theft.  This 
man,  who  was  said  to  have  been  an  attorney  at  the 
Chatelet,  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  that 
tribunal ;  he  was  reputed  to  have  carried  off,  while 
probably  attempting  to  save  it,  a  casket  full  of  valu- 
able diamonds  seized  in  the  house  of  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  and  alleged  to  have  been  deposited  with 
him. 

Miollis  was  witliout  provisions.  General  Pigna- 
telli  granted  me  permission  to  send  some  sheep  to 
the  Castle  of  San  Angelo. 

A  few  Roman  malcontents  were  contemplating  a 
massacre  of  the  French.  I  strongly  urged  upon 
General  Pignatelli  to  disperse  their  gatherings, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  it  was  his  own  interest  to 
do  so,  since  he  had  an  army  under  his  orders.  He 
and  Maguella  took  preventive  measures.  I  informed 
the  club  of  the  carbonari  of  the  fact,  and  so  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  off  great  misfortunes. 

Pignatelli  had  offered  me  a  guard  of  honor ;  I  de- 
clined it.     The  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  made  me 
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the  same  offer ;  I  replied  to  them  that  the  popula- 
tion had  received  me  with  kindly  interest,  and  that 
it  was  sufficient  for  me  not  to  entertain  any  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  its  good-will. 

The  King  of  Naples  entered  Rome  ;  he  was  wel- 
comed with  applause  by  the  great  people  and  the 
populace  of  the  city. 

I  called  upon  the  King  of  Naples  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  wearing  top-boots  and  an  ordinary 
low-crowned  hat.  All  the  Russian  princes  wearing 
Court  costume  were  assembled  in  a  vast  drawing- 
room  ;  my  costume  seemed  to  fill  these  bespangled 
gentlemen  with  amazement.  On  learning  of  my 
arrival,  the  King  gave  orders  that  I  should  be  ushered 
into  his  room,  where  I  found  his  niece,  his  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  two  others  of  his  Ministers.  On 
seeing  me  he  rushed  towards  me,  embraced  me,  and, 
turning  towards  those  present,  said  to  them  :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, this  is  my  protector ;  without  him  I  should 
have  been  vegetating  in  a  subordinate  rank  ;  to  him 
I  owe  my  elevation,  and  I  am  only  too  happy  to  ex- 
press all  my  gratitude  to  him  to-day." 

The  King's  speech  yielded  me  servile  compliments 
from  the  Ministers  and  the  officers,  and  the  most 
humble  salutations  from  all  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages on  my  making  my  exit  through  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

On  my  leaving  the  King  said  to  me :  "  Come  and 
dine  with  me  to-morrow ;  we  can  chat  afterwards." 
I  thanked  the  King  for  his  invitation,  tendering  him 
my  regrets  at  being  unable  to  accept  it,  as  my  health 
required  a  severe  diet ;  but  I  promised  to  come  and 
see  him  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Kin^ 
said  to  me:   "What  is  your  opinion  in   regard  to 
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what  is  going  on  ?"  "  I  will  tell  you  ;  but  allow  me, 
first  of  all,  to  disregard  and  perhaps  even  suppress 
the  word  '  king,'  which  implies  that  of  '  majesty,'  and 
to  make  use  merely  of  those  of  '  general '  and  '  com- 
rade.' "  The  King  was  j^leased  to  laugh,  and,  put- 
tinor  out  his  hand  to  me,  said :  "  Yes,  indeed ;  this 
suits  me  perfectly." 

"  Since  you  are  kind  enough  to  attach  some  value 
to  my  opinion,"  I  went  on  to  say,  "  I  must  tell  you, 
comrade,  that  you  committed  a  mistake  in  not  ac- 
cepting the  treaty  proposed  to  you  by  England. 
She  was  giving  you  an  impregnable  position  when 
guaranteeing  you  the  possession  of  Sicily;  you  pre- 
ferred treating  with  Austria,  a  Power  which  makes 
fine  promises  which  it  does  not  keep.  You  arc  pet- 
ted because  you  have  a  magnificent  army;  Bona- 
parte has  forgotten  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Kings ;  nor  do  you  belong  to  it." 

Murat  thereupon  opened  a  large  portfolio,  and 
took  from  it  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  guaranteed  him  the  possession  of 
his  dominions,  saying:  "Let  us  not  entertain  any 
scruples ;  together  let  us  march  against  Bonaparte, 
your  enemy  and  mine ;  but  his  dynasty  shall  be  re- 
spected and  maintained."  "  And  yet  here  are  solemn 
pledges,"  replied  Murat.  "Are  there  any  pledges 
which  kings  respect.?"  was  my  rejoinder.  "Are  not 
kings  always  liars.?  Were  you  even  admitted  into 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  you  would  always  be  looked 
upon  as  one  sprung  from  the  glebe.  Just  consider 
what  you  may  expect  from  '  kings  by  the  grace  of 
God.'  You  have  quarrelled  with  tlie  English  gov- 
ernment ;  try  to  renew  the  proposed  treaty ;  your 
interest  demands  it ;  and  do  not  take  part  in  a  war 
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of  which  your  own  army  disapproves."  Our  conver- 
sation went  no  further.  A  few  days  later  Murat 
sent  word  to  me  to  call  on  him  once  more,  as  he 
was  about  to  return  to  his  headquarters  at  Bologna. 

I  found  Rlurat  in  a  melancholy  and  pensive  frame 
of  mind.  He  said  to  me :  "  I  am  leaving  because 
an  attempt  is  making  to  disorganize  my  army,  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  the  Austrians  are  assuming 
a  most  arrogant  tone ;  my  presence,  by  re-establish- 
ing order,  will  compel  the  Austrians  to  return  to 
the  line  of  eciuality  which  is  to  be  observed  between 
us." 

"  You  see,  general,"  I  said,  "  that  I  had  foreseen 
what  now  happens  to  you.  I  beg  you  will  cause  the 
passports  you  promised  me  to  be  sent  to  me  at 
once."  The  King  gave  orders  that  this  should  be 
done  immediately.  He  gave  me  an  orderly  to  ac- 
company me  to  Bologna,  where  he  would  have 
something  to  communicate  to  me.  "  But  I  want 
you  to  do  me  a  service  at  this  very  moment,"  he 
added ;  "  I  have  entered  by  marriage  into  a  family 
without  morals,  and  wicked  and  rapacious  to  excess; 
the  coalition  insists  that  I  shall  make  my  sister-in- 
law  leave  Florence,  and  I  am  asked  to  place  her  un- 
der arrest  if  she  refuses.  All  my  attempts  in  this 
respect  have  proved  fruitless.  The  Bacciochi  wom- 
an audaciously  replies  to  me  tliat  she  will  defend 
Florence.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  to  you 
through  that  ungrateful  family,  you  have  still  pre- 
served some  authority  over  her,  and  you  will  surely 
be  received  by  her  when  it  is  a  cjuestion  of  her  own 
interest ;  I  therefore  beg  you  will  take  charge  of  a 
letter  which  I  shall  write  to  La  Bacciochi  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  her  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  a 
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man  who  has  the  right  to  give  it.  Do  your  best,  I 
beg  of  you,  to  make  her  leave  Florence."  I  begged 
Murat  to  excuse  me  from  such  a  commission. 
Murat,  falling  back  into  his  reverie,  pressed  my 
hand  in  so  affecting  a  fashion  that  I  was  weak 
enough  to  consent  to  be  the  bearer  of  his  message. 

Our  conversation  had  lasted  a  long  while;  the 
King  was  continually  being  reminded  that  his  car- 
riage was  ready.  I  took  leave  of  him,  and  remained 
a  few  moments  longer  in  a  large  drawing-room, 
wherein  was  assembled  a  brilliant  Court.  On  Mu- 
rat's  appearing  in  its  midst,  one  and  all  expressed 
to  him  good  wishes  which  lacked  sincerity.  Once 
more  he  noticed  me;  the  crowd  made  way  to  let 
him  pass ;  he  came  towards  me,  and,  embracing  me, 
said:  "Until  we  meet  again  at  Bologna."  Two 
days  later  I  was  on  the  road  to  Florence.  I  found 
the  town  occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  troops ;  they 
had  entered  it  without  meeting  with  any  resistance. 
The  princess  had  abandoned  her  resolution  of  de- 
fending it;  she  had  fled  the  day  before,  after  having 
been  exposed  to  every  kind  of  outrage.  Her  car- 
riage, which  the  populace  had  surrounded,  had  been 
bespattered  with  filth.  A  detachment  of  gendarme- 
rie opened  the  way  for  her  and  saved  her.  I  sent 
Murat's  letter  to  her  husband  Bacciochi,  who  had 
remained  in  hiding  in  his  palace. 

A  short  while  after  my  arrival  I  was  called  upon 
by  the  Neapolitan  general,  who  said  to  me  :  "  The 
prince  has  not  followed  his  wife  ;  he  is  concealed  in 
a  corner  of  the  palace.  I  am  about  to  order  him  to 
leave  Florence  within  t\vent3'-four  hours."  He  in- 
formed me  that  having  learned  that  the  tamily  of 
Jannet,  the  Commissary  of  Rome,  had  taken  refuge 
IV— 17 
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in  Florence,  where  they  remained  in  hiding,  he  had 
called  upon  them,  claimed  the  jewels  of  the  Princess 
of  Etruria,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  precious 
casket  by  threatening  to  have  its  possessor  shot  on 
the  spot. 

The  visit  of  M.  Fouche,  whom  I  had  not  seen  on 
the  occasion  of  his  trip  to  Rome,  was  next  an- 
nounced to  me.  In  spite  of  the  facilities  which  his 
pallid  and  insignificant  countenance  afforded  him 
of  dissimulating  his  impressions,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  conceal  his  embarrassment.  I  asked 
him  :  "  To  what  do  I  owe  the  visit  of  my  persecu- 
tor.?" Fouche  excused  himself  by  casting  all  the 
blame  of  what  had  happened  to  me  on  Bonaparte, 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  and  Real.  He  assured  me  that 
he  had  been  constantly  devoted  to  me.  "  Your  dem- 
onstrations of  interest  are  most  equivocal,  and  come 
rather  late  in  the  day,"  I  remarked.  "  Be  this  as  it 
may,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?"  Fouche  replied : 
"  I  am  in  a  most  critical  position  here ;  I  do  not 
know  how  to  get  back  to  France ;  you  can  make 
the  matter  easy  for  me  by  allowing  me  to  travel  in 
your  company  as  far  as  the  frrst  seaport."  I  replied 
to  Fouche :  "  I  am  not  taking  the  sea  route.  I  am 
going  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  France  through  the 
Austrian  lines.  The  consideration  shown  to  me  by 
the  Austrian  army  is  due  to  the  respect  which  fidel- 
ity to  the  Fatherland  commands  even  at  the  hands 
of  enemies."  Fouche  left  me,  put  on  a  disguise,  and 
hurried  to  the  coast,  whence  he  sailed. 

I  left  Florence.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Bo- 
logna the  King  sent  his  chief  aide-de-camp  to  tell 
me  he  was  awaiting  me. 

On  my  coming  into  Murat's  presence,  his  physi- 
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ognomy  seemed  greatly  changed  ;  he  informed  me 
of  the  unpleasantness  he  was  experiencing  at  the 
hands  of  the  Austrian  generals,  of  the  arrest  of  one 
of  his  principal  officers,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with 
a  reply  to  the  Viceroy,  against  whom  he  had  al- 
ready had  reason  to  complain.  He  handed  me  the 
copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  Bonaparte,'  in 
reply  to  one  from  the  latter  to  his  sister  Caroline, 
Queen  of  Naples.  In  this  connection  Murat  told 
me  over  and  over  again  that  "  this  family  regards 
neither  gospel  nor  law ;  there  is  no  quality  there 
to  counterbalance  their  infamies." 

"I  should  have  liked  you,"  said  Murat,  "to  have 
remained  among  us,  decorated  with  my  orders,  and 
promoted  to  one  of  the  highest  ranks  of  the  coa- 
lised  armies.  You  would  have  been  welcomed 
with  confidence  and  consideration,  and  have  been 
a  Frenchman  by  my  side  in  the  midst  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  generals,  who  think  of  themselves 
only.  I  am  desirous  that  on  your  returning  to 
France  you  should  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  rabid 
ingratitude  of  Bonaparte ;  he  too  has  sought  my 
ruin  ;  his  confidant  is  an  odious  and  cruel  man — 
General  Davout.  I  treated  that  scoundrel  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts  in  Hamburg.  Davout  and  Ro- 
\'igo  were  rivals  in  wickedness,  to  cloak  which  they 
called  themselves  blind  partisans  ;  they  never  were 
anything  else  but  hired  assassins.  Davout  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  having  me  seized  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  at  the  time  the  whim  passed  through 
Bonaparte's  brain  of  arresting  me ;  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  their  clutches  and  reach  Naples, 

'  See  Appendix  for  this  letter. 
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but  I  succeeded  in  doing  so  only  under  a  disguise, 
crossing  the  Alps  on  muleback  by  cross-roads.  It 
is  only  now  that  I  feel  I  am  enjoying  a  new  exist- 
ence. T  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  and  recovered 
my  independence." 

I  said  to  Murat :  "  You  are  mistaken ;  you  will 
be  made  to  feel  the  yoke  of  the  Powers  with  whom 
you  have  allied  yourself  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
disorganized  your  forces.  Bonaparte  himself  is  not 
emancipated  from  their  intrigues,  in  spite  of  Aus- 
tria's having  given  him  her  archduchess  in  marriage. 
Austria  was  led  to  make  this  concession  owing  to 
her  distress  and  in  order  to  save  her  dominions  ; 
but  it  is  certain  and  known  in  advance  that  Austria 
will  again  ally  herself  with  the  Powers  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  march  with  them  against  the  Cor- 
sican  upstart  who  has  had  the  audacity  to  seat  him- 
self upon  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Bourbons ;  such 
is  my  opinion.  I  shall  add  that  the  only  honorable 
course  remaining  open  to  you  was  to  gather  to- 
gether all  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  your  do- 
minions and  to  lead  them — '  Whither .'''  you  are 
going  to  ask  me.  '  Into  France  ?'  Yes,  Into  France, 
where  they  would  find  numerous  and  powerful  aux- 
iliaries in  the  Republicans,  if  in  a  proclamation  you 
said,  frankly :  '  I  have  come  to  overthrow  the  tyrant, 
to  restore  liberty  to  you,  and  to  re-establish  the  Re- 
public' Such  was  and  is  still  the  great  part  offered 
you.  I  shall  share  it  with  the  majority  of  French 
generals.  Had  you  acted  thus,  success  was  assured. 
It  is  still  time  to  follow  this  course.  Think  over  it. 
If  this  overture  is  favorably  entertained  by  you,  let 
me  know,  and  we  shall  pave  the  way  for  the  tri- 
umphal  entry  of   a  king   who,  descending  from  a 
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throne  to  ascend  once  more  to  the  dignity  of  a  citi- 
zen, returns  to  his  early  RepubHcan  opinions  to 
play  the  part  of  Washington  after  playing  that  of 
Pelopidas,  by  delivering  his  country  from  the  tyrant 
who  oppresses  it." 

My  speech,  truly  an  improvised  one,  seemed  to 
make  an  impression  on  INIurat.  But  where  was  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  sustained  effort  of  lofti- 
ness from  a  man  who,  sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  plebeian  class,  tried  to  make  others  believe 
and  himself  indulged  in  the  illusion  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  kinoes,  who  had  suffered  him- 
self  and  caused  himself  to  be  addressed  as  Majesty 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  possibly  thought  he 
had  a  short  while  ago  committed  an  act  of  kindness 
a  la  Titus — in  short,  that  he  had  become  humanized, 
when  allowing  me  to  address  him  simply  as  gen- 
eral, just  as  the  ridiculous  Cambaceres,  who,  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  role  of  which  he  was  the 
mere  puppet,  was  wont  to  say  to  his  familiars  :  •'  You 
may,  whenever  we  are  in  private,  call  me  Mon- 
seigneur  !"  The  pleasures  of  the  Neapolitan  throne 
had  deprived  Murat  of  the  energy  of  the  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  ;  he  had  never  joossessed  a  big  or 
strong  enough  brain  to  sustain  a  leading  part.  All 
the  aide-de-camp  shrewdness  he  had  displayed  in 
making  his  way  with  a  despot  was  not  sufficient  to 
solve  or  grasp  the  difficulties  of  a  position  as  com- 
plicated as  his  own,  in  the  midst  of  Europe  so  com- 
plicated herself  and  so  interwoven  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  Revolution  and  the 
new  interests  Bonaparte  had  substituted  for  pre- 
existing ones.  He  returned  to  Naples  with  the 
remnants   of  his  army,  fooled  by  Austria  and   de- 
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ceived  by  his  Ministers  ;  his  downfall  may  still  be 
delayed  for  a  while ;  it  is  more  than  the  force  of 
circumstances — it  is  in  himself. 

I  obtained  an  orderly  officer  during  my  journey 
through  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  welcomed  with 
every  show  of  esteem  and  consideration.  1  he 
kindly  treatment  shown  to  a  French  Republican 
came  to  an  end  at  the  point  where  the  foreign 
armies  of  kings  stopped.  I  had  forgotten  that  I 
must  renounce  all  consideration  on  once  more  en- 
tering my  country  occuiDied  by  the  Emperor  Bona- 
parte, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  my  guard 
when  reaching  the  French  outposts.  My  arrival  in 
Turin  was  marked  by  a  fresh  persecution  :  my  pass- 
port was  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was 
to  remain  under  supervision  in  the  city. 

On  the  following  day  I  sent  my  cousin,  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  to  M.  Duzer,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and 
like  him  a  Knight  of  Malta.  He  greeted  him  affec- 
tionately, showed  him  the  order  he  had  received 
from  Paris,  but  not  his  reply  to  the  Minister — 
wherein,  like  all  other  imperial  agents  of  those  times, 
he  showed  himself  ardently  devoted  to  all  arbitrary 
acts.  A  duplicate  of  the  order  had  been  despatched 
to  the  Genoa  police,  who  were  also  to  watch  me. 
Somewhat  uneasy  perhaps  at  his  devotion,  in  view 
of  the  changes  of  events,  M.  Duzer  assured  me  with 
every  show  of  sincerity  that  the  persecution  I  was 
being  subjected  to  exceeded  all  limits,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  despatch  an  cstafcttc  to  petition  for  my 
freedom.  I  waited  at  Turin  for  the  reply  to  this 
despatch  ;  it  came,  coupled  with  the  order  that 
jMontpellicr  in  lieu  of  Alarscillcs  should  be  inscribed 
as  my  destination  on  my  passport. 
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No  sooner  had  I  arrived  in  Nimes  tlian  several 
citizens,  among  others  the  venerable  M.  Alliot,  came 
and  informed  me  that  I  was  comprised  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings instituted  at  Toulon  and  referred  to  the 
court  at  Nimes,  whither  all  the  prisoners  had  been 
transferred ;  that  during  the  last  few  days  the  in- 
terrogatories concerning  me  had  assumed  a  fresh 
activity;  that  it  was  no  longer  Massena,  but  the 
cold  and  cruel  Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  who  was  bringinsr 
all  his  authority  to  bear  upon  the  prompt  sentencing 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  Republican  prisoners. 

Thus  enlightened  as  to  these  sanguinary  com- 
binations, I  proceeded  to  Montpellier,  where  I 
called  on  J\I.  Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  whom  I  at  once 
addressed  in  the  following  terms:  "Monsieur  the 
Commissary-general  of  Police,  I  come  hither  to 
place  myself  under  your  supervision,  having  learned 
that  you  were  seeking  to  procure  evidence  against 
me  in  the  iniquitous  legal  proceedings  carried  on 
under  your  direction  at  Nimes.  Over  thirty  heads 
of  families  have  been  butchered  by  Massena  at 
Toulon ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  accused  are  expect- 
ing the  same  fate  in  the  prisons  of  Nimes.  In  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  give  you  my  word  that  I 
shall  not  stir  hence ;  I  am  not  yet  going  to  ffy  from 
the  barbarous  persecution  so  long  waged  against 
me." 

M.  Pelet  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  home  and  foreign  politics  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  in  great 
jeopardy,  both  on  account  of  the  victories  of  the 
foreign  armies  which  had  entered  France  and  the 
general  discontent  permeating  France  herself.  He 
was    therefore    most  desirous   of   not  adding  fresh 
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acts  of  cruelty  to  his  preceding  responsibilities. 
This  sentiment  of  the  present  and  of  the  future, 
which  I  shall  not  call  an  honorable  remorse  for  the 
jjast,  made  M.  Pelet  most  anxious  to  justify  himself 
in  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  since  I  had  always 
been  the  principal  victim  aimed  at.  It  was  there- 
fore in  the  most  dulcet  tones  that  M.  Pelet  tried  to 
exculpate  himself,  saying  to  me  in  the  most  affable 
manner:  "Your  coUeao-ue  in  the  National  Conven- 

O 

tion  ought  not  to  have  been  suspected  of  being 
inimical  to  you ;  I  am  your  friend.  I  have  been 
sent  into  this  part  of  the  country  to  preserve  order, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  legal  proceedings  carried  on 
too  long  against  men  who,  for  the  greater  part,  are 
free  from  guilt.  It  would  not  have  surprised  me 
had  you  held  intercourse  with  several  of  the  pris- 
oners ;  I  myself  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
some  of  them,  and  in  all  innocence.  Besides,  all 
these  unpleasantnesses  are  at  an  end,  and  I  beg, 
general,  that  you  will  see  in  me  one  of  your  friends, 
and  permit  me  to  indulge  in  the  belief  that  you  are 
mine."  I  did  not  reply  to  M.  Pelet :  "  Friends ! 
Wicked  men  have  none ;"  but  my  look  told  him  so 
plainly. 

Meanwhile  the  Due  d'Angouleme  enters  Bor 
deaux  on  the  12th  of  March,  1814,  and  establishes 
a  council  in  that  city.  It  is  decided  that  the  King 
and  the  English  Government  shall  be  written  to  im- 
mediately, informing  them  of  the  success  so  far  at- 
tained. Suchet  refuses  to  co-operate  with  Soult. 
Massena  promises  to  hoist  the  white  flag  at  Toulon. 
The  English  Ministers  and  the  King  do  not  reply  to 
this  missive.  Castlereagh  was  at  this  very  moment 
proposing  a  treaty  to    Bonaparte.     In  the  interval 
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the  English  Government  ascertains  that  the  royal 
and  coalised  armies  are  making  rapid  progress. 
Thereupon  Castlereagh  sends  orders  to  the  English 
admiral  commanding  the  squadron  lying  off  Bor- 
deaux; he  gives  up  the  system  of  pacification  to 
follow  that  of  overthrowing  Bonaparte.  The  coun- 
cil of  the  Prince  sends  for  the  English  admiral.  It 
has  been  said  that  pourparlers  had  taken  place  in 
regard  to  a  matter  of  etiquette — viz.,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  guns  to  be  fired  as  a  salute.  I  do  not  believe 
that  on  so  decisive  an  occasion  a  prince,  even  if  only 
appreciating  his  position,  would  have  troubled  him- 
self with  such  minute  cavilling ;  princes  themselves, 
who  of  all  people  least  believe  in  the  equality  of  men, 
even  in  Jesus  Christ,  suddenly  draw  nearer  to  Him 
when  misfortune  overtakes  them.  It  is  only  an  up- 
start, and  at  the  same  time  a  man  as  hard  as  Bona- 
parte, whose  ambition  has  had  no  other  object  than 
the  wish  of  insultingly  despising  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  placing  a  wide  distance  between  them  and  his 
person  and  power,  who  still  seeks  to  keep  them  at 
arm's-length  on  the  very  day  when  he  is  invoking 
their  help.  It  is  Bonaparte  alone  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  remain  insolent  and  contemptuous  in  the 
days  of  evil  as  in  those  of  good  fortune.  Bona- 
parte's agents  do  not  consider  themselves  obliged 
to  imitate  him  to  that  extent;  they  have  taken 
counsel  with  themselves  and  have  become  less  in- 
flexible. 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  change  of  tone  of  M. 
Pelet,  who  becomes  humble — nay,  caressing.  It  has 
likewise  been  revealed  to  us  how  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  makes  the  imperial  agents  drift  away 
from  the  example  of  impudence  set  by  their  master. 
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Ferocity  would  soon  have  its  revenge  were  fortune 
to  smile  once  more  on  the  Emperor's  arms. 

The  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  Paris  and  the 
abdication  proved  still  more  decisive  reasons.  Surer 
for  all  the  victinis  of  the  Imperial  Government 
than  the  honeyed  words  of  Pelet  at  the  point  of 
death,  is  the  fact  that  the  enemies  who  had  pene- 
trated into  France  finally  entered  Paris,  and  that 
Bonaparte's  abdication  followed  of  necessity.  The 
Comte  d'Artois  entered  the  city  next  with  his  cry : 
'' 'Ho  di'oits  r'cnnis  !'  No  conscription!  A  consti- 
tutional charter!  This  is  our  banner!"  This  cry, 
repeated  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  family,  opened 
the  gates  of  France  to  them  ;  they  might  have  ever 
remained  closed  thereafter  to  the  Corsican  family 
which  for  twenty  years  had  been  the  curse  of 
France.  It  is  the  great  event  of  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  which  is  happily  to  assure  the  salvation 
of  the  victims  still  groaning  under  oppression  in  all 
parts  of  France. 


^  Consolidated  taxes  on  intoxicants,  vehicles,  playing-cards,  etc. — Trans- 
lator's note. 
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tesies— A  secret  witness — Apolitical  discussion — Ihcgarderoyale 
— The  question  of  provisions— My  forebodings— I  take  leave  of  M. 
de  Blacas— Petty  revenge  of  M.  d'Havre — The  King  asks  me  for 
a  memorandum — I  send  it  to  him— The  fate  which   befell   my 
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observations — Louis  XVIII.  desirous  of  continuing  the  corre- 
spondence— I  decline  to  do  so — Fauche  Borel  appears  on  the 
scene — He  calls  on  me — The  manner  in  which  I  receive  him. 

March,  1814. — I  was  still  in  Montpellier,  with  no 
other  guarantee  of  security  than  the  one  conveyed 
in  M.  Pelet's  last  words,  when  we  received  probably 
the  most  astounding  piece  of  news  we  had  heard  for 
twenty -five  years — to  wit,  the  restoration  of  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons.  In  view  of  the  consoling 
promises  made  by  these  newly  arrived  or  returned 
individuals,  it  may  be  imagined  how  great  was  the 
joy  of  the  victims  of  imperial  tyrann3^  It  cannot  be 
conscientiously  denied  that  it  was  universal,  and  I  had 
a  right  and  a  natural  enough  interest  to  share  in  it. 
It  is  historically  curious  that  a  man  in  my  position, 
a  convcntionncl,  an  ex-Director,  and  a  regicide,  should 
owe  life  and  tranquillity  to  the  Bourbons. 

Among  the  strange  things  told  us  by  the  com- 
missaries of  the  King  sent  into  the  South,  it  was 
related  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  learned  that  Murat 
had  treated  with  the  allies,  was  alleged  to  have  ex- 
claimed in  the  presence  of  several  marshals,  among 
whom  were  Berthier  and  Lefebvre  :  "  So  this  scamp 
and  rascal  of  a  Murat  has  betrayed  me  !  I  will  have 
him  shot  if  I  beat  the  enemy.  His  children  and  his 
she-blackguard  of  a  wife  deserve  to  be  put  into  an 
iron  cage  and  then  thrust  into  a  sewer."  Bonaparte 
was  said  to  have  also  alluded  in  his  burst  of  fury  to 
the  vices  and  licentiousness  of  his  sister  in  terms  of 
which  even  the  least  reserved  indiscretion  does  not 
suffer  the  repetition. 

Among  the  amusing  features  of  his  agony  at 
Fontainebleau,  we  were  told  that,  having  undressed 
himself  to  go  to  bed,  with  his  grand  cordon  (of  the 
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Legion  of  Honor)  sewn  on  his  shirt,  he  was  be- 
moaning his  fate,  when  Ney  said  to  him :  "  Sire, 
3'ou  are  no  longer  anything ;  let  your  wife  mount 
her  horse ;  we  will  follow  her  on  the  Loire  and  hold 
out  against  the  enemy."  According  to  Ney,  Bona- 
parte thereupon  seemed  as  one  asphyxiated,  when 
the  former  remarked :  "  And  this  is  then  the  master 
of  the  world!"  Bonaparte  was  reported  to  have 
been  most  undecided  when  writing  out  his  abdica- 
tion ;  the  rough  draft  of  it  was  again  and  again  torn 
up.  This  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  marshals 
who  had  induced  him  to  adopt  this  course.  On 
these  same  marshals,  among  whom  were  Berthier, 
Ne}',  and  Lefebvre,  leaving  him,  they  were  insulted 
by  the  guard,  who  said  to  them :  "  Go,  you  too,  to 
the  enemy,  like  that  traitor  of  a  Marmont."  Where- 
upon the  marshals  were  said  to  have  re-entered  the 
house.  Berthier  addressed  words  of  reproach  to 
Bonaparte,  accusing  him  of  having  given  the  guard 
orders  to  arrest  them.  Bonaparte  denied  the  cliarge, 
whereupon  the  marshals  fled  by  a  secret  exit.  When 
Bonaparte  learned  that  Marmont  was  forsaking  him, 
he  said  to  Lefebvre :  "  Marshal,  go  quickly  after 
Marmont,  after  the  army ;  bring  the  army  back,  I 
entreat  you ;  you  are  beloved  by  the  soldiers ;  they 
will  hearken  to  you.  Are  we  going  to  suffer,  a  throne 
which  I  have  placed  so  on  high  to  fall  to  the  ground? 
Must  I  be  condemned  to  deplore  the  defection  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  very  men  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  favors?  This  sacrifice  rends  my  soul; 
if  anything  can  mitigate  it,  it  is  that  my  son  succeeds 
me,  and  protects  me  against  the  revolutionists  who 
have  constantly  conspired  against  my  life.  I  am 
succumbing  to  treason.     Talleyrand  is  a  scoundrel 
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like  Marmont ;  he  has  betrayed  religion,  Louis  XVI., 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Directorate.  Why 
did  I  not  have  him  shot  ?  Although  a  renegade  of 
the  Revolution,  he  is  none  the  less  a  revolutionist." 
Bonaparte's  last  thought  was  thus  a  dread  of  the 
patriots,  whom  he  styled  revolutionists,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  gives  a  wide  meaning  to  this  ap- 
pellation, in  which  he  includes  Talleyrand.  Haunt- 
ed by  his  recollections,  he  would  like  to  kill  the  sur- 
viving children,  because  he  butchered  the  fathers. 
Such  is  the  consequence  of  precedents :  "  to  be 
unable  to  forgive  the  harm  one  has  done ; "  and  we 
see  the  man  who  has  betrayed  everything  cry 
treason.  We  have  here  a  spectacle  which  is  not 
without  its  moral,  for  it  may  truly  be  said  of  Bona- 
parte that  all  his  crimes  failed  to  secure  for  him  the 
success  which  was  their  object — viz.,  the  enjoyment 
of  his  tyranny;  moreover,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
predict  that  he  would  be  treated  according  to  his  de- 
serts— z.c,  abandoned  by  all  the  nobles  old  and  new 
whom  he  had  called  to  him  to  support  his  usurpation 
of  liberty.     Treason  was  rewarded  by  treason. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  trace  the  causes  of  Bonaparte's 
downfall ;  they  have  been  universally  felt  and  passed 
judgment  upon.  It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  they 
began  with  his  advent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  added 
that  henceforth,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  dupe 
France,  the  nation  was  for  the  greater  part  revolted 
at  his  usurpation  ;  the  long  duration  of  his  despotism 
had  merely  made  this  feeling  general ;  it  awaited  an 
opportunity,  the  favor  of  some  great  circumstance, 
to  burst  forth  and  develop  itself ;  more  than  once 
did  a  foreign  war  afford  the  opportunity  so  eao-erly 
awaited,  but  victory  having  for  so  long  crowned  the 
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arms  of  Bonaparte,  the  opportunity  was  thereby 
postponed.  Whenever  mihtary  hick  should  turn 
against  him  the  question  must  needs  be  settled. 
The  men  to  whom  the  loss  of  their  imperial  fortune 
brings  as  mucli  regret  as  the  enjoyment  of  it  brought 
joy  and  insolence  have  sought  to  rank  among  the 
causes  of  Bonaparte's  downfall  Bernadotte's  co- 
operation to  the  formation  and  combinations  of  the 
last  coalition  ;  and  they  have,  in  their  despair,  lacked 
words  to  vociferate,  as  they  continue  to  do  even 
now,  that  "  Bernadotte  was  a  traitor  to  France." 
Hence  the  imperialists  at  once  draw  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  the  friends  of  France — in  short,  that 
they  were,  as  they  loudly  proclaim,  the  only  "  true 
Frenchmen."  I  have  heard  these  sophistries  re- 
peated so  often  and  so  seriously  by  personages  who 
coupled  their  utterances  with  a  pretension  to  honor 
for  themselves  and  of  dishonor  for  those  whom  they 
were  attacking,  that  I  cannot  leave  these  absurd  ac- 
cusations unanswered. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  being  more  or  less  of  a 
Frenchman  depended  on  a  greater  or  lesser  attach- 
ment to  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  Bonaparte  to  be  France  herself 
■ — a  thinsf  which  his  conduct  and  the  events  resulting 
therefrom  have  in  no  wise  demonstrated.  He  has 
arrogantly  said  that  "  he  was  France,"  and  we  have 
seen  in  what  way  he  justified  this  impudent  asser- 
tion ;  but,  while  in  no  wise  admitting  that  the  iron 
bonds  with  which  he  had  chained  France  to  himself 
had  in  any  way  brought  about  this  alleged  fusion, 
what  special  obligations  could  such  a  relation  impose 
on  Bernadotte,  who  had  become  a  Swede  by  the 
most  formal  engagement .-' 
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It  has  been  allegred  that  Bernadotte  was  indebted 
for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  to  the 
power  and  even  the  protection  of  Bonaparte.  The 
assertion  is  entirely  false.  Not  only  was  Bonaparte 
in  no  wise  the  author  of  the  elevation  of  the  Prince- 
royal  of  Sweden — not  only  Avas  he  foreign  to  it, 
but  even  hostile  ;  in  this  he  was  acting  in  pursuance 
of  the  ill-will  and  mistrust  he  had  felt  towards 
Bernadotte  ever  since  the  i8th  Brumaire,  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  persistence  of 
this  feeling  of  hostility.  Bernadotte  was  so  fully 
cognizant  of  it  that  during  his  journey,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  his  landing  on  Swedish  soil,  he  lived 
in  constant  dread  of  being  arrested  by  the  French 
gendarmerie.  But  once  a  Swedish  prince,  what 
reason  could  there  have  been  for  Bernadotte  to 
be  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  at  a  time  when  Bonaparte 
was  driving  Sweden  to  her  last  intrenchment  and 
pushing  the  rigors  of  the  suzerainty  he  arrogated 
to  himself  a  great  deal  further  in  regard  to  this 
Power  than  in  regard  to  all  tlie  otliers  which  he 
generally  considered  his  vassals  ?  After  the  in- 
iquitous conduct  of  Bonaparte  had  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  Bernadotte  to  continue  an  alliance  which  no 
longer  existed  and  which  had  been  broken  off  by 
Bonaparte  in  too  violent  a  fashion  to  admit  of  neu- 
trality ;  when  Bonaparte  had  brought  matters  to 
such  a  pitch  that  it  was  for  Sweden  a  question  of 
life  and  death — in  short,  "  to  be  or  not  to  be  " — what 
course  was  there  left  open  to  Bernadotte  but  to 
carry  on  the  war  that  was  made  upon  him  ?  From 
the  moment  that  war  was  thus  made  legitimate, 
since  it  had  been  forced  and  provoked  by  Bona- 
parte, what  was  Bernadotte's  position  if  not  that  of 
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doing  everything  tending  most  directly  to  paralyze 
his  enemy,  then  to  overthrow  him,  on  its  being  fully 
demonstrated  that  to  escape  his  wickedness  and  his 
perfidy  there  Avas  no  other  resource  left,  in  dealing 
with  such  a  character,  but  to  conquer  or  die  ?  If 
in  view  of  these  facts  Bernadotte  contributed  tow- 
ards giving  direction  to  the  military  operations 
which  brought  about  this  result,  what  other  con- 
duct was  possible  to  him  ? 

Accepting  himself  a  portion  of  these  reproaches 
made  to  him  by  the  imperial  Bonapartists,  and 
believing  it  necessary  to  justify  himself,  Bernadotte 
has  caused  it  to  be  stated  that  "  after  the  necessary 
victories  of  the  coalition  (victories  to  which  he  was 
undoubtedly  no  stranger),  on  arriving  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine — of  that  Rhine  which  he  had  repeat- 
edly crossed  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  French 
troops  to  enter  the  enemy's  territory,  and  which  he 
was  once  more  to  cross  as  a  conqueror  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  to  enter  French  territory — he  had  felt 
himself  as  if  held  back  by  a  god  at  the  recollection 
of  his  former  country,  and  as  if  his  headquarters 
had  never  moved  from  Liege." 

Without  dwellinsc  on  the  entire  accuracv  of  this 
relation,  both  as  to  particulars  and  intentions,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  there  does  not  lie  here  either  the 
reason  or  the  admissible  excuse  for  Bernadotte's 
conduct.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  "  he  might  have  been  appointed  King  by 
the  allies  in  the  place  of  Bonaparte  "  (as  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
at  Troyes,  at  a  time  when  no  thought  had  as  yet 
been  given  to  the  Bourbons).  What  I  maintain  is 
that,  the  destinies  of  war  having  placed  Bernadotte 
IV— 18 
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in  such  a  position,  he  should  have  borne  it  to  the 
end;  that  in  the  interest  of  Sweden  as  well  as  in 
that  of  France,  Bernadotte  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  penetrate  into  France  with  the  allies,  and 
to  be  if  possible  the  first  in  Paris,  in  order  to  take 
the  first  part  in  the  great  decisions  which  were  to 
determine  France's  fate. 

But  in  order  to  pursue  so  clearly  mapped  out  a 
course  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  on  all  others,  Bernadotte  should 
for  a  while  rid  himself  of  his  irresoluteness  and  cal- 
culated tergiversations,  and  act  his  part  from  per- 
sonal spontaneity.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  be- 
yond his  nature.  In  all  that  had  taken  place  he  had 
been  merely  the  instrument  of  the  force  of  events; 
pursued  relentlessly  even  into  his  new  Swedish  abode, 
seeing  all  its  advanced  posts  taken,  and  unable  to 
find  salvation  except  by  attaching  himself  to  the 
coalition,  he  had  walked  behind  it,  while  appearing 
to  march  at  its  head.  When,  as  a  result  of  the  vic- 
tories won  by  the  courage  of  the  nations  risen  in  in- 
dignation, and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  the  despair  of 
the  kings,  the  allies  had  reaped  a  greater  success 
than  they  had  expected,  Bernadotte,  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  definitive  con- 
duct, once  more  gave  way  to  irresolution.  The  in- 
decision of  his  character  redoubled,  and  he  was  the 
same  man  he  had  been  during  our  civil  troubles,  ever 
finessing  and  disclosing  his  finessing  to  his  rivals, 
thus  abandoning  to  them  his  own  advantages — in 
short,  losing  the  opportunity  which  his  talent  and 
circumstances  had  several  times  offered  him  of 
being  Dictator  or  King  of  France ;  the  latter  role 
seems  to  have  been  cjuite  to  his  taste,  for  it  may  be 
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truly  believed  that  he  resigned  himself  to  Sweden  in 
order  to  occupy  a  throne,  as  he  could  not  do  better 
in  Europe  ;  I  say  also  that,  leaving  royalty  aside,  and 
if  he  had  not,  like  Bonaparte,  been  afHicted  with  the 
disease  of  it,  Bernadotte  could,  in  1S14,  have  been 
the  saviour  of  France  and  the  organizer  of  liberty, 
just  as  I  believe,  in  all  conscience  and  in  spite  of  the 
spleen  of  the  Bonapartists,  that  he  was  one  of  her 
liberators  by  contributing  to  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon— Napoleon,  not  only  France's  greatest  enemy, 
but  the  enemy  of  the  whole  human  race. 

No  sooner  does  adversity  come  to  the  man  who 
has  exercised  a  tyrannical  power,  and  who  no  longer 
possesses  it,  than  history  pounces  upon  him  with  all 
its  rigors,  and  seeks  among  even  the  most  recent 
facts  the  light  it  has  been  unable  to  obtain  earlier, 
and  which  it  believes  it  can  find  in  all  that  has  hap- 
pened subsequently.  Thus,  on  Bonaparte  having 
finally  taken  his  departure  for  Elba,  not  only  were 
the  acts  of  his  usurpation  inquired  into,  but  every- 
thing preceding  it,  even  from  the  cradle,  as  well  as 
all  things  connected  with  his  family  in  the  most  re- 
mote times.  As  an  instance,  it  was  generally  stated 
that  the  alleged  falling-out  between  Bonaparte  and 
Lucien  had  never  been  anything  more  than  an  act 
of  policy,  in  order  to  retain  a  member  of  the  family 
in  the  ranks  of  an  opposition  styled  "  Jacobin,"  with 
whom  it  was  important  for  Bonaparte  to  entertain 
relations.  According  to  this  version,  Lucien  took 
up  his  residence  in  Rome,  invested  with  a  fraternal 
mission,  merely  in  order  better  to  play  his  part 
there  under  the  appearance  of  being  in  disgrace. 
He  was  indeed  welcomed  there  with  every  demon- 
stration,  not   of   esteem,    but   of    the   consideration 
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which  Roman  poHcy  knew  so  well  to  grant  to  a  dis- 
guised agent  of  imperial  power.  Lucien  could  all 
the  more  consider  himself  isolated  from  political 
combinations  from  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed  with 
greater  ostentation,  and  Avith  an  air  of  the  most 
careless  Epicurism,  the  immense  fortune  the  founda- 
tions of  which  he  had  laid  as  keeper  of  stores  and 
commissary  of  war,  and  to  which  he  had  added  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  increased  but  not  com- 
pleted when  ambassador  to  Spain,  where  all  kinds  of 
jobs  and  extortions  had  failed  to  gratify  his  insatia- 
ble cupidity.  But  in  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte  all  the 
immoralities  of  his  brothers  were  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute indifference.  His  great  object,  his  fixed  idea, 
was  to  overthrow  all  free  governments.  It  is  there- 
fore justifiable  to  look  upon  him  as  always  acting  in 
pursuance  of  this  idea.  As  an  important  illustration 
of  this,  it  is  said  that  the  United  States  of  America 
was  one  of  the  first  states  to  which  he  intended  to 
devote  his  attention,  as  he  considered  it  in  the  way 
of  his  scheme  ;  that,  as  a  consequence,  a  man-of-war 
had  been  destined  to  transport  Lucien  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  invested  with  the  character  of 
secret  ambassador  of  Bonaparte,  which  character  he 
was  to  reveal  in  due  time.  He  had  been  paid  ten 
millions,  and  a  credit  for  a  like  sum  had  been  opened 
for  him.  The  English,  suspecting  his  i^lans,  waited 
till  he  was  on  the  high-seas,  captured  the  vessel,  took 
it  to  London,  and,  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
doing  so,  saved  the  free  government  of  the  United 
States.  What  an  awful  fate  was  in  store,  great 
heavens,  for  the  unfortunate  human  race  fallen  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Corsicans,  had  the  new  Ma- 
saniello  only  paused  in  his  madness,  and  had  this 
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gang  of  scoundrels  acted  together  in  greater  uni- 
son ! 

The  French  nation,  which  was  now  free  to  in- 
quire into  Bonaparte's  administration,  as  the  terror 
impressed  by  his  tyranny  had  so  far  not  suffered  its 
being  investigated,  asked  with  a  feehng  of  shame 
and  stupor :  How  could  the  man  who  found  an  or- 
ganized republic  have  ever  wished  and  been  able  to 
destroy  it  to  its  foundations?  How  did  mortal  au- 
dacity ever  reach  such  a  point  ?  He  recalled  ani- 
gr'es  and  priests  ;  he  surrounded  himself  with  nobles 
and  aristocrats  ;  he  lavished  upon  them  the  product 
of  the  public  revenues  and  lucrative  offices,  both 
civil  and  military.  Servility  and  treachery  were 
alone  rewarded.  He  partly  re-established  the  feu- 
dal system,  titles,  decorations,  and  majorats'  He 
instituted,  under  the  name  of  corps  legislatif,  an  as- 
sembly of  mutes,  a  senate  no  less  mute,  devoted  to 
his  will,  and  richly  endowed  by  him.  Personally  he 
could  not  deprive  himself  of  dwelling  in  the  palace 
of  the  kings  ;  he  must  needs  sleep  in  their  bed ;  he 
called  himself  their  successor — nay,  their  kinsman  ! 
He  created  a  Pr^torian  guard,  re-established  State- 
prisons,  and  constructed  fresh  Bastilles.  Several  of 
those  Bastilles  had  horrible  subterraneous  dungeons; 
instruments  of  torture  were  there  in  readiness,  for 
he  intended  to  re-establish  torture,  considering  it 
one  of  the  first  rights  of  his  crown,  and  one  of  the 
joyful  privileges  of  his  advent  to  imperial  power. 
Lettres  de  cachet  were  printed  after  the  old  model, 
leaving  blanks  for  names  and  signatures,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them  placed  at  the  disposal  of  several 

'  Landed  property  attached  to  a  title  so  as  to  descend  with  it. — Translator's 
note. 
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great  dignitaries.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  had  re- 
ceived ten  of  them  ;  they  were  used  in  the  case  of 
priests,  in  that  of  the  worthy  cure  of  Rians,  and  even 
in  that  of  laymen.  To  mention  only  what  came  un- 
der my  immediate  knowledge,  and  more  especially 
in  the  South,  I  will  cite  the  unfortunate  prisoners  of 
the  Chateau  d'If.  Lajolais  and  the  others  incarcer- 
ated in  that  fearful  jail  were  in  want  of  everything, 
and  for  a  long  time  presented  the  appearance  of 
walking  skeletons.  A  colonel  had  been  imprisoned 
for  seven  years  in  this  same  Chateau  d'If,  ignorant 
of  the  causes  of  his  incarceration,  and  not  allowed 
to  receive  any  relief  from  his  family.  When  they 
inquired  of  the  Minister  of  War  as  to  whether  he 
was  alive,  His  Excellency  replied  once  for  all :  "  Your 
relative  has  doubtless  been  killed."  An  officer  of 
engineers,  commissioned  to  inspect  and  preside 
over  the  repairs  of  the  fort,  informed  the  family 
of  his  imprisonment.  The  unfortunate  man,  pro- 
visionally set  at  liberty,  was  shattered  in  health 
and  without  means.  The  Prefect  ordered  him  to 
leave  Marseilles  and  proceed  to  his  birthplace  in 
the  Pyrenees.  He  was  denied  a  feiiillc  dc  route, 
which  would  at  least  have  enabled  him  to  obtain 
rations  and  a  billet.  Several  officers  and  myself 
gave  him  the  necessary  help ;  he  left,  loading  us 
with  blessings. 

Not  only  had  Bonaparte  imposed  restrictions  on 
the  periodical  contemporary  press,  for  fear  it  might 
indulge  in  criticisms  or  simple  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  expressions  of  his  will,  but  he  attempted  to  mu- 
tilate and  distort  the  texts  of  the  writers  and  philos- 
ophers who  had  for  so  long  honored  and  enlightened 
our  country  and  the  whole  world.     Without  pursu- 
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ing  the  enumeration  of  so  many  well-known  crimes, 
I  shall  inquire  of  this  crazy  despotism  where  it 
would  have  stopped  if  it  had  not  been  checked  by 
defeats  on  the  battle-field.  In  spite  of  all  the  calum- 
nies of  the  imperial  Bonapartists,  there  is  no  danger 
of  my  being,  in  this  connection,  charged  with  con- 
nivance with  our  enemies.  I  fought  against  them 
in  my  earliest  youth,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
for  my  country's  sake,  as  well  as  in  my  country, 
when  the  seat  of  war  became  transported  thither. 
Undoubtedly  a  nation's  greatest  misfortune  is  to  be 
reduced  to  not  knowing  how  to  manage  its  own  af- 
fairs, and  to  be  compelled  to  see  come  to  its  rescue 
foreigners  who,  while  styling  themselves  allies  and 
even  friends,  are  none  the  less  too  real  enemies. 
We  had  not  been  subjected  to  such  a  calamity  when 
we  repulsed  the  enemy  at  Toulon,  nor  on  the  9th 
Thermidor,  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  nor  even  on  the 
1 8th  Fructidor.  But  since  the  force  of  events  once 
more  recalls  to  us  the  times  when  France  sustained 
internal  combats  from  which  she  emerged  victorious, 
and  to  which,  more  fortunate  than  in  these  recent 
days,  I  have  perhaps  had  the  honor  of  co-operating 
in  a  more  efficacious  manner,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  repeating  that  I,  a  convcniiomicl,  whose  sincerely 
Republican  conduct  and  opinions  have  never  admit- 
ted of  any  capitulations  to  the  enemy,  nor  of  any 
compromise  with  royalty  when  it  sided  with  them, 
maintain  in  all  conscience  that  the  30th  day  of 
March,  1S14,  which  saw  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte, 
was  no  less  than  the  9th  Thermidor  a  day  of  deliv- 
erance for  our  country ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
show  (were  this  the  place  to  discuss  the  matter)  that 
as  between  Robespierre   and    Bonaparte,  the   more 
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guilty  of  these  two  t3'rants,  the  more  fatal  to  human- 
ity, was  perhaps  not  Robespierre,  although  the  shape 
taken  by  a  more  intense  cruelty  may  cause  him  to 
appear  the  more  odious  of  the  two. 

But  although  the  foreigners  and  the  Bourbons,  the 
coalised  destroyers  of  Bonaparte,  are  masters  of  Paris, 
the  victims  of  the  Imperial  Government  are  not  yet 
saved.  Their  executioners  would  still  like  to  retain 
their  grasp  on  them.  Many  are  the  petitions  and  the 
efforts  required  to  wrest  from  them  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  of  Nimcs.  They  address  a  humble  peti- 
tion to  the  presiding  judge,  the  procitreur  general, 
and  the  councillors  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Nimes, 
to  the  Prefect  of  the  Gard,  to  \.\-\&  juge  d'instmctioii 
(examining  magistrate)  of  the  tribunal  of  Nimes,  and 
to  all  the  depositaries  of  administrative  and  judicial 
authority  in  the  department  of  the  Gard.  I  subjoin 
a  few  extracts : 

The  Tyrant  whom  fortune  had  exalted  for  the  misfortune  of 
nations,  and  whom  the  indignation  of  nations  has  precipitated 
from  the  throne  he  had  usurped,  has  suddenly  lost  the  influence 
which  the  blood  of  brave  men  and  the  terror  of  his  name  had 
given  him. 

For  fourteen  years  he  made  France  and  Europe  groan  under 
the  weight  of  a  fearful  despotism  ;  all  secretly  grieved. 

We  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  shake  this  odious  colos- 
sus, and  to  free  men's  minds,  for  that  alone  could  deliver  us  from 
the  Tyrant. 

This  conspiracy,  all  the  more  generous  since  it  must  Iiave  ap- 
peared rash,  was  thwarted;  chains  and  preparations  for  a  certain 
death  have  been  the  reward  of  our  devotion. 

The  colossus  has  fallen  ;  France  has  already  laid  her  mourn- 
ing garb  on  his  ruins,  and  public  rejoicing  bursts  forth  in  every 
quarter. 

O  painful  contrast! 

While  everything  springs  into  fresh  life,  while  all  hearts  unite 
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in  a  common  hatred  and  a  common  hope,  our  hearths  are  de- 
serted, and  our  families  still  mourn  us. 

(Signed)  Lalliaud-Larnac,  Alexandre  Ricord  fils,  Hen- 
ry MOUTIER,  JULLIAN,  VeRNET,  ReVEST,  SaUVAIRE, 
PORRE,  MONTEL,  AlLLAUD,  JULLIAN,  PlAISANT,  SaVON 
DOZOL  PERE,    PoRRE,    DOZOL  FILS,    SiCOT,    JULIEN,  AiM- 

PHOux,  Berneron,  Dabat,  Sorely,  Camoin,  Michel, 
Castelin,   Collomb,    Delui,   Negrel,   Pignol,   Car- 

RIGUES,  MeRO  AINE,  MeRO  CADET,  GuiS,  BlANCARD, 
SiMONET,   LOUBAT,   MaRQUISAN,  VaCHIER,   CeLCE,   CoM- 

pagnier  Prost,  Merci,  Alibert,  Meyrier,  Pier- 
RUGUES,  Cros,  Vidal,  Fouque,  Moynier,  Gueyrard, 
Brest,  Olivier  Brest,  Barthelemy,  Olivier,  Imbert, 
Barnel,  Lacroix,  Senes,  Toucas,  Burle,  Duchesne, 
Alliez,  Bernard,  Arnoux,  Gaubiac,  Faucher,  Coul- 
LOMB,  Cabanis,  Tourret,  Jaume,  Menviel,  Evesque, 
Lalane,  Lafont. 

Baragnon,  advocate;  Teste,  advocate. 

To  be  had  from  GaudeyfA,  printer  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
Nimes,  1814. 

The  above  subscribers  are  at  last  saved  by  the 
Restoration ;  their  fellow-prisoners  had  been  shot  at 
Toulon,  when  Massena  was  commander  and  Pelet  de 
la  Lozere  commissary,  by  Bonaparte's  express  order. 

Since  I  have  followed  up  to  this  point  the  destiny 
of  these  oppressed  ones,  it  is  time  that  I  too  should 
enjoy  my  share  of  the  deliverance.  I  consider  that 
I  have  henceforth  the  right  to  travel  without  the 
permission  of  the  police;  and  as  I  entertain  no  other 
desire  than  the  one  expressed  by  me  on  the  iSth 
Brumaire  —  to  re-enter  the  ranks  of  the  peaceable 
class  as  a  simple  citizen  —  I  proceed  to  Paris,  my 
domicile  since  the  Revolution,  and  from  which  I  was 
expelled  when  Bonaparte  seized  upon  the  power. 

Talleyrand,  hearing  of  my  return  to  Paris,  seemed 
to  be  most  desirous  of  clearing  himself  of  any  im- 
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putation  of  having  been  in  any  way  connected  with 
my  misfortunes,  and  at  the  same  time  of  joining 
hands  witli  me,  in  view  of  the  authority  afforded  by 
my  position  to  indulge  in  reprisals  against  my  op- 
pressors ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  call  upon  me. 
On  returning  in  the  evening  to  my  pied-a-terre  in 
the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  in  the  Marais,  where 
I  had  put  up  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  former  aides- 
de-camp,  M.  Victor  Grand,  I  several  times  found  Tal- 
leyrand's cards.  As  I  could  not  refuse  to  return  at 
least  one  of  his  visits,  I  called  at  his  mansion,  in  the 
Rue  Saint- Florentin  ;  at  once  recognized  by  his  val- 
ets, several  of  whom  had  been  mine  in  the  days  of 
the  Directorate,  I  had  no  need  to  give  my  name ; 
they  hastened  to  announce  me  and  to  show  me  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  "  destroyer  "  of  Bonaparte 
and  intermediary  of  the  coalition. 

Talleyrand  fell  upon  my  neck  and  kissed  me  with 
most  extraordinary  warmth,  considering  his  habitual 
phlegm.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the 
civic  protestations  and  assurances  of  affection  tow- 
ards my  person  expressed  to  me  by  Talleyrand ;  he 
had  always  been  the  best  patriot  of  all  France,  and 
had  drawn  breath  for  our  country  alone ;  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  he  had  always  taken  my  defence  with 
the  Emperor,  who  had  ever  wished  to  adopt  the  most 
severe  measures  against  me ;  "  he  had  always  pre- 
vented him  from  so  doing,"  he  claimed,  and  had 
saved  me;  he  had  also  defended  the  Republic  and 
liberty  against  Bonaparte,  and  it  had  all  but  cost  him 
his  own  position. 

This  rigmarole  of  Talleyrand's  was  not  new  to  me; 
it  was  also  that  of  Fouche  and  of  Real,  who,  on  every 
occasion  when  they  had  played  me  some  abominable 
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trick,  never  failed  to  let  me  know  that  "  they  had 
saved  me,  and  that  their  life  was  spent  in  defending 
me."  Talleyrand,  acting  on  a  wider  scale  than  Fou- 
che,  was  not  content  with  proclaiming  that  he  had 
defended  me  personally  ;  "  he  had  defended  Spain, 
Portugal,  Germany — in  short,  the  whole  of  Europe — 
against  the  usurper  and  the  conqueror."  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Talleyrand,  thinking 
as  usual  solely  of  himself,  was  simply  trying  to  de- 
fend his  weak  points.  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  them  for  me  not  to  think  that  he  was  strength- 
ening them  by  all  he  was  telling  me ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  affected  him  individually,  1  did  not 
find  anything  satisfactory  in  his  speech.  I  was  not 
put  off  with  the  reasons  adduced  by  Talleyrand,  who, 
while  proclaiming  me  the  first  of  citizens  because  of 
my  resistance  to  tyranny  ever  since  the  i8th  Bru- 
maire,  did  not  in  any  wise  answer  the  question  I  put 
to  him  as  to  what  guarantees  were  to  be  eiven  to 
France  asfainst  the  violent  acts  of  the  foreigner,  and 
those  of  the  new  Power  which  was  placing  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  destinies  of  France. 

"  You  have  indeed  ill  conceived  this  Power,"  I 
said  to  him,  "  in  seeking  to  make  it  the  proprietor 
of  the  nation  without  contract  and  solely  by  the 
grace  of  God,  for  this  is  your  legitimacy.  And 
with  what  do  you  endow  this  legitimacy  ?  With 
the  gift  of  fifty-four  fortified  towns  which  you  have 
just  presented  to  the  foreigner,  to  whom  you  have 
also  delivered  up  France." 

Talleyrand  was  abashed  at  the  vivacity  of  my 
speech ;  but  his  answer  was  confined  to  a  long, 
meditative  silence ;  this  was  his  usual  method  when 
not  compelled  to  reply  by  circumstances  or  by  su- 
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perior  authority.  "  Since  you  are  under  the  im- 
pression, citizen  Minister,  that  you  can  thus  get 
off,"  I  said  to  him,  "  I  think  that  your  calculation 
in  this  respect  has  possibly  reached  its  limit.  The 
day  has  come  when  you  must  render  to  the  nation 
an  account  of  all  that  you  have  done  with  it  since 
the  iSth  Brumaire;  I  do  not  protest  and  I  have 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  protested  against  that  day, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  personally  affected  me  ;  you  were 
free,  I  grant,  to  make  a  change  in  individuals,  but 
you  destroyed  the  institution  which  was  the  hope 
of  the  human  race  ;  it  had  been  demonstrated  that 
a  great  and  strong  republic  was  not  only  possible, 
but  that  it  actually  existed.  The  problem  of  organ- 
ized liberty  had  been  solved  by  triumphs  at  home 
and  abroad.  You  have  reintroduced  all  the  most 
stupid  prejudices  which  we  had  destroyed ;  we  had 
made  a  clean  sweep,  and  you  have  again  made  a 
mess  of  things.  Why,  then,  have  you  acted  thus 
towards  the  Republic  ?  Simply  to  put  yourself  in 
her  place  ;  to  seize  upon  all  her  riches  and  those  of 
other  nations  ;  to  bedeck  yourselves  with  cordons, 
decorations,  and  titles,  of  which  all  Europe  was 
heartily  sick,  and  which  existed  nowhere  towards 
the  end  of  the  ancient  7'eginie,  when  true  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  the  good  sense  not  to  parade 
titles.  You  have  shed  the  blood  of  several  millions 
of  Frenchmen,  in  order  to  plague  Europe  and  de- 
spoil her  and  to  contaminate  all  the  royal  races  by 
introducing  into  their  couches  the  most  abject  creat- 
ures of  society — men  like  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Jerome, 
and  Louis,  all  as  dull  as  they  are  corrupt;  women 
like  Pauline,  Elisa,  and  Caroline,  whom  I  knew  in 
Marseilles  as  public  strumpets,  and  whom,  even  in 
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my  least  scrupulous  moments,  I  disdained  to  visit 
at  the  very  time  I  was  giving  them  alms." 

Talleyrand  listened  to  me  with  a  kind  of  assent 
or  sufferance;  he  could  not  refuse  the  man  who  had 
begun  his  pecuniary  and  political  fortune;  presently 
he  said  to  me,  with  bitter  acquiescence  :  "  Bonaparte 
is  a  great  scoundrel ;  he  it  is  who  has  lost  and  sur- 
rendered everything,  after  having  taken  everything. 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  Bonaparte  is  a  great 
scoundrel,  and  perhaps  the  guiltiest  man  who  has 
trod  this  earth  since  Adam ;  he  has  wasted  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race ;  he  has  wantonly  lost 
through  his  vanity  and  self-interest  the  greatest  op- 
portunit}'  which  ever  befell  humanity  since  the  days 
of  its  social  organization  —  an  opportunity  which 
will  perhaps  not  present  itself  again  in  the  space  of 
twenty  thousand  years.  Yes,  with  you  do  I  think 
that  your  Bonaparte  is  a  'great  scoundrel';  but  he 
is,  after  all,  not  the  only  one,  and  had  he  been  left 
to  himself,  had  he  not  had  numerous  and  powerful 
accomplices,  he  would  not,  as  he  has  done,  have 
attained  the  apogee  of  evil.  Hence,  if  you  pretend 
that  Bonaparte  has  been  finally  overthrown,  you 
must  begin  by  changing  his  ideas,  his  system,  and 
the  agents  who  have  not  only  supported  him,  but 
who  have  pushed  matters  even  furtlier  than  he  him- 
self wished.  Failing  this,  your  alleged  change  of 
government  amounts  to  nothing :  you  will  have 
merely  changed  a  name,  and  that  is  not  what  the 
nation  expects — viz.,  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  sarne 
instruments  of  tyranny  which  have  borne  down  on 
it  for  fifteen  mortal  years.  You  must  therefore  give 
France  srenuine  liberal  institutions ;  and  in  order 
that  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  not  violated, 
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honest  and  sincere  patriots  are  required — in  other 
words,  antipodes  to  all  the  agents  of  Bonaparte. 

"  Bonaparte  is  a  great  scoundrel,"  Talleyrand  re- 
peated once  more,  as  if  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  giving  me  complete  satisfaction ;  and  I  re- 
plied to  him :  "  We  both  agree  that  Bonaparte  is  a 
great  scoundrel ;  but,  after  all,  that  does  not  settle 
the  question." 

Talleyrand,  taking  refuge  in  a  profound  silence, 
confessed  to  me  by  this  attitude  that  he  neither 
could  nor  wished  to  free  himself  from  his  position 
of  accomplice  and  of  one  enriched  by  Bonaparte, 
and  that  all  he  had  sought  had  been  a  chanw  in 
the  person.  "  I  conceive,"  I  said  to  him,  "  that  a 
man  who  has  received  cordons  (ribands),  titles,  and 
money  from  a  government  should  display  a  certain 
reserve  in  admitting  the  stigma  attached  to  the 
government  which  has  bestowed  them  upon  him ; 
but,  since  the  new  government  guarantees  all  the 
gifts  of  your  Emperor — decorations,  titles,  and  en- 
dowments— the  donees  can  remain  in  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  them,  and  do  not  need  to  continue  hold- 
ing offices  in  order  that  such  enjoyment  be  secured 
to  them." 

"  True;  but,"  said  Talleyrand  to  mc,  "the  Bour- 
bons, whom  it  behooves  us  to  hold  well  in  hand,  can 
be  kept  in  awe  by  the  Bonapartists,  and  we  must 
retain  them  to  that  end." 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  Talleyrand,  Bonaparte's 
chief  agent,  had  had  no  other  object  in  view,  when 
participating  in  his  overthrow,  but  to  preserve  all  he 
possessed,  and  to  add  still  further  riches  ;  that,  to 
accomplish  this,  he  wished  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion with  the   Bourbons  by  pretending  to  be   able 
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to  dispose  of  the  power  of  the  Bonapartists,  at  the 
same  time  making  the  latter  believe  that  he  would 
protect  them :  a  dual  game,  the  eternal  system  of 
intrigue  of  both  Talleyrand  and  Fouche.  The  latter 
had  always  walked  erect  with  all  parties ;  Talley- 
rand had  merely  limped  with  them,  as  Chenier  has 
said.  But  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  although  limping, 
passed  through  them  all  with  an  enormous  amount 
of  baggage,  to  which  he  continually  added ;  a  few 
particulars  are  to  be  given  hereafter. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  Bonapartists  of  Talley- 
rand's stripe,  although  they  had  sacrificed  their  chief, 
would  not  sacrifice  any  of  the  advantages  they  owed 
him ;  and  the  falseness  of  their  position  compelled 
them  to  defend  the  importance  of  the  party  with 
which  they  connected  the  security  of  their  existence. 
For  this  reason,  as  I  had  in  no  wise  displayed  in  the 
course  of  my  speech  the  consideration  commanded 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  person  one  is  addressing,  and 
which  consists,  as  the  familiar  saying  goes,  in  not 
talking  of  hemp  in  a  family  one  of  whose  members 
has  been  hanged — as  I  had  shown  myself  careless 
of  disguising  or  veiling  its  pertinent  and  direct  ap- 
plication to  my  interlocutor,  Talleyrand,  unable  to 
escape  embarrassment,  glanced  at  me  with  an  air  of 
ill-temper  more  frankly  revealed  in  his  features  than 
he  had  ever  shown  me;  he  saw  that  I  had  found 
him  out,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  deceive  me,  and 
that  he  could  not  rank  me  among  the  joliant  men 
from  whom  a  servile  adhesion  could  be  obtained. 
So  Talleyrand  said  to  me  in  a  friendly  and  even 
feeling  tone :  "  I  cannot  forget,  Monsieur  de  Barras, 
all  that  I  owe  you ;  I  know  what  my  position  was 
when   you  made   me  a   Minister.      I   may  perhaps 
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boast  of  having  maintained  myself  at  that  post ;  but, 
after  all,  it  was  my  beginning ;  it  was  you  who  put 
my  foot  in  the  stirrup;  but  can  you  at  this  juncture, 
my  dear  Monsieur  de  Barras,  you  whose  judgment 
is  so  sound,  renounce  the  quality  which  has  ever 
been  your  chief  characteristic  ?  You  do  not  at  all 
know  men ;  they  are  the  same  under  a  restoration 
as  under  the  Empire  and  the  Reiaublic ;  they  yearn 
for  j^hysical  enjoyments,  and  they  are  not  wrong, 
for  nothing  else  is  true ;  all  the  rest  is  but  theology 
and  quibbling — i.e.,  unintelligible  and  intangible  ab- 
straction ;  we  must  therefore  stand  by  the  positive, 
howl  with  the  wolves  and  devour  all  the  sheep 
which  come  across  our  path  —  in  other  words,  the 
whole  sheep-like  herd  which  belongs  by  right  to  su- 
perior men." 

I  was  unable  to  restrain  my  indignation  on  hearing 
the  deductions  and  developments  of  the  morality  of 
the  old  apostate  of  liberty  and  religion.  I  left  him, 
expressing  all  my  contempt  for  him  in  a  single  look, 
but  a  decisive  one  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 

Talleyrand  hobbled  after  me  as  fast  as  his  infirm- 
ity would  allow,  caught  me  by  the  coat,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Do  not,  I  beg  you,  Barras,  repulse  the 
friends  still  left  you;  do  not  alienate  them  by  in- 
justice." I  continued  walking,  in  order  to  be  rid  of 
him,  saying  the  while  and  with  still  greater  anima- 
tion :  "  Had  I,  like  you,  worn  every  livery,  I  should 
have  preserved  friends,  and  should  not  have  ex- 
perienced all  the  revenges  of  a  usurpation  to  which 
you  have  not  only  bowed,  but  which  you  created, 
encouraged  in  all  its  excesses,  stimulated  in  all  its 
mad  acts,  and  which  has  so  generously  paid  you 
and    the    rest."     Talleyrand,  whose   gentle   manner 
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increased  with  my  irritation,  took  my  hand  in  one 
of  his,  and  still  held  my  coat  with  the  other,  like 
another  Mrs.  Potiphar,  lest  I  should  escape  him  ;  he 
appeared  deeply  moved,  and  tears  seemed  to  well 
up  into  his  eyes.  "  Can  you  believe  I  ever  was  your 
enemy  ?"  "  You  have  been  that  of  the  ReiDublic, 
which  you  destroyed."  Talleyrand,  who  was  repeat- 
edly being  summoned,  and  who  had  many  reasons 
for  not  allowing  to  be  suspected  the  contempt  I  was 
expressing  for  him,  pressed  my  hand  with  still  greater 
warmth,  and  said  to  me :  "  I  beg  you  will  give  me 
your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  remain  a  few  mo- 
ments longer  with  me.  I  am  compelled  to  leave 
you  for  an  instant ;  meanwhile,  read  this  despatch 
which  I  have  just  received,  and  which  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  the  King."  It  was  a  most  audacious  proc- 
lamation written  by  Bonaparte  previous  to  embark- 
ing for  Elba,  wherein  he  protested  against  the  ille- 
gality of  his  abdication,  wrested  from  him  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Talleyrand  returned,  saying : 
"  Just  look  at  the  haughtiness  of  the  man  who  aban- 
doned France  after  having  so  disgracefully  com- 
promised her,  and  after  having  rejected  the  proposal 
of  defending  her  at  that !  We  are  also  going  to 
have  some  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  another  pre- 
tender to  the  Kingdom  of  France ;  for  has  not  Ber- 
nadotte,  whom  you  knew  so  well,  conceived  this 
desire  in  his  turn  .''  But  he  has  been  too  slow  about 
it.  True  to  his  wont,  Bernadotte  has  turned  fish- 
monger at  the  end  of  Lent.  He  arrived  in  Paris 
after  all  the  allies,  and  after  we  had  given  the  vacant 
place  to  the  Bourbons.  Not  only  did  Bernadotte 
have  his  nose,  which  is  in  conscience  long  enough, 
lengthened  by  the  vulgar  gesture  made  to  him  ;  he 
IV— ig 
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could  not,  or  pretended  that  he  could  not,  understand 
that  it  was  in  his  interest  that  he  was  advised  to 
leave  France  at  once  and  return  to  his  hyperborean 
kingdom,  there  to  found  his  dynasty ;  but,  desirous 
of  seeing  up  to  the  very  last  what  he  might  expect 
from  France,  he  must  needs  call  on  Louis  XVIII., 
who  had  just  entered  France,  and  who  was  already 
at  Compiegne ;  after  having  made  the  Prince-royal 
of  Sweden  wait  a  few  moments  in  his  antechamber 
— the  prince  who  wished  to  be  his  brother  there  and 
then,  and  who  had  just  missed  being  King  of  France 
—  Louis  XVIII.,  inaugurating  from  that  time  the 
fiction  of  a  twenty-one  years'  reign,  received  Berna- 
dotte  as  a  soldier  who  had  been  in  his  service  during 
his  absence ;  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  conduct  during  that  period,  when  it  had  been 
impossible  for  him  to  manifest  it ;  thus  did  Berna- 
dotte  learn  that,  for  twenty  years  a  soldier  and  gen- 
eral of  the  Republic,  he  had  never  been  aught  but 
a  soldier  and  subject  of  Louis  XVIII.;  he  could 
neither  deny  it  nor  escape  such  a  compliment;  this 
is  about  all  Bernadotte  carried  away  from  his  short 
appearance  in  France  in  1S14." 

By  thus  commenting  on  Bernadotte,  Talleyrand 
believed  he  Avas  eluding  the  main  question  and  di- 
verting my  attention,  by  making  me  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  mystified  Swedish  prince.  He  was 
about  to  resume  a  political  conversation,  wherein  he 
doubtless  expected  to  obtain  from  me  a  deeper  con- 
viction than  the  one  I  had  just  expressed  to  him. 
I  was  tired  of  the  falsehoods  and  hypocrisy  of  this 
loale-visaged  man.  I  took  leave  of  Talleyrand  in  an 
animated,  not  to  say  violent,  way,  but  I  seemed  to 
see  in  the  puppet,  even  when  unmasked,  the  proto- 
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type  of  all  the  nauseating  vices  and  coldly  calcu- 
lated crimes  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  im- 
perial spectre  itself,  and  it  had  been  impossible  for 
me  to  restrain  myself.  . 

J/ay,  1S14. — Like  myself,  iNIme.  de  Stael  had  been 
proscribed  immediately  after  the  iSth  Brumaire,  and 
like  myself  she  had  just  recovered  the  right  of  once 
more  taking  up  her  abode  in  Paris,  by  virtue  of  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God  con- 
tinued King  of  France  and  of  Navarre  ;  there  ex- 
isted between  us  a  communion  of  ideas  and  feelino-s 
based  on  our  common  destiny.  Having  perhaps 
heard  something  of  my  interview  with  Talleyrand, 
or  merely  owing  to  the  gratitude  she  professed  tow- 
ards me  on  account  of  all  I  had  had  the  fortune  of 
doing  for  her,  her  relatives,  and  friends  in  the  clays 
of  the  Directorate,  ]\Ime.  de  Stael,  as  affectionate 
and  effusive  as  in  the  first  days  of  our  intimacy, 
called  on  me  the  clay  after  my  visit  to  Talleyrand. 
Hurriedly  anticipating  all  that  we  might  say  to  each 
other  on  the  subject,  she  no  longer  thanked  me  for 
what,  at  her  urgent  request,  I  had  done  in  former 
days  towards  the  elevation  of  Talleyrand.  She  be- 
gan by  apologizing  to  me  most  humbly  for  her  in- 
terference, and  expressing  her  liveliest  regrets  for 
it.  She  told  me  that  not  only  was  it  the  greatest 
blunder  she  had  committed  since  her  birth,  but  that 
it  was  a  crime,  an  awful  crime  ;  that  she  considered 
herself  accountable  and  guilty  before  God  and  man 
for  having  contributed  to  Talleyrand's  entering  pub- 
lic affairs — Talleyrand,  a  man  as  shamelessly  nox- 
ious to  morality  itself  as  to  all  politics  and  every 
form  of  government.  "  He  sold  you  gendemen  of 
the   Directorate,"  she   said   to  me  with   animation  ; 
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"  he  has  sold  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the  Em- 
peror, the  Restoration  ;  he  has  sold  everything,  and 
will  not  cease  selling  to  his  last  day  all  that  he 
shall  be  able  and  even  not  able  to  sell."  Mme.  de 
Stael  quoted  to  me  in  this  connection  a  line  of 
Virgil  which  chanced  to  be  the  epigraph  of  a  pam- 
phlet lying  on  my  mantel-piece,  and  which  she  trans- 
lated to  me,  as  I  had  no  knowledge  of  Latin,  never 
having  learned  it : 

Vendidit  liic  anro  patriam,  dominumqne  potentem 
Imposidt. 

Mme.  de  Stael  continued  in  the  same  strain  :  "  Tal- 
levrand  has  sold  the  Bourbons  to  the  allies  ;  he  has 
sold  the  allies  to  the  Bourbons ;  he  has  sold  during 
these  last  few  days  fifty-four  fortified  towns  at  a 
stroke,  and,  what  is  still  worse  than  to  have  sold  the 
material  fortresses  of  the  Republic — when  speak- 
ing thus  of  him,  if  I  do  so  without  any  reserve  what- 
soever, it  is  because  I  cannot  express  all  the  harm 
that  this  man  has  done  to  humanity — did  he  not 
call  on  me  yesterday  with  every  appearance  of  hu- 
mility }  I  was  far  from  expecting  him  when  his 
name  was  announced,  and  I  saw  him  enter  my  draw- 
ing-room at  the  end  of  dinner,  to  which  he  had 
learned  I  had  invited  a  few  persons  of  note  and  now 
in  power  at  Court,  for  Talleyrand  always  scents  and 
seeks  power.  As  the  conversation  must  needs  refer 
to  presents  events,  I  remarked  that  if  (in  accordance 
with  the  sad  observation  of  Mr.  Fox)  a  restoration 
is  no  more  than  a  revolution,  and  the  worst  of  revo- 
lutions, those  who  have  the  misfortune  of  finding 
tliemselves  connected  with  it  can  at  least  not  dis- 
honor themselves  ;  that  they  can  still  plead  for  lib- 
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erty  and  morality ;  in  short,  that  they  should  not 
cease  to  respect  the  principles  which,  whether  it  be 
a  revolution  or  a  counter-revolution,  must  never  be 
sacrificed — for  men  pass  away,  but  principles,  which 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  things,  can  never  pass 
away.  '  This  is  indeed  what  I  have  sought  to  do,' 
replied  Talleyrand,  '  but  the  Bourbons  did  not  un- 
derstand me  ;  they  are  too  dull  to  understand  ;  all 
they  grasp  is  their  nonsensical  legitimacy.'  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  word  'legitimacy'  is  of  Talleyrand's 
own  invention,  he  who  as  a  rule  invents  little  ex- 
cept what  is  wicked  ;  and  he  has  made  it  bring  him 
both  glory  and  influence  with  the  princes.  On  my 
resuming  the  thread  of  the  conversation,  after  a  few 
other  explanations  which  Talleyrand  sought  to  make 
to  me  in  regard  to  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
Restoration,  he  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  such 
had  moreover  been  his  opinion.  This  word  '  opin- 
ion,' coming  from  lips  such  as  his,  and  so  ill-suited 
to  him,  set  me,  I  confess,  beside  myself,  and  I  ex- 
claimed :  '  Who  are  you,  sir,  to  speak  to  me  of  opin- 
ion, and  how  does  a  man  like  you  dare  to  pronounce 
such  a  word  ?  An  opinion,  indeed  !  Only  men  with 
a  conscience  have  and  are  entitled  to  an  opinion  ; 
you  have  never  had  an  opinion,  sir ;  you  have  never 
had  anything  but  interested  motives,  and  the  vilest 
at  that ;  they  have  been  the  sole  reason  of  your  con- 
duct under  all  regimes.  Money,  money,  that  is  what 
has  always  been  your  object.  This  could  partly  be 
excused,  I  think,  when  you  had  but  little  of  it  and 
your  fortune  was  at  low  ebb;  but  since  then,  and 
in  these  recent  times,  when  the  very  Restoration 
itself  was  giving  you  the  opportunity  of  showing 
some  principle  and  of  being  an  honorable  man,  how 
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is  it  that  3-011  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  ?  No, 
sir,  do  not  seek  to  calumniate  yourself  to  the  point 
of  pluming  3'ourself  on  having  had  opinions  ;  you 
ha^•e  never  had  any,  and  you  will  never  have  any- 
thing but  interested  motives.'  While  thus  apostro- 
phizing him,"  continued  Mme.  de  Stael,  "  I  paced 
the  drawing-room  with  animation,  carrying  my  head 
high;  I  was,  for  the  time,  a  kind  of  Corinne;  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  trying  to  keep  pace  with  me,  in  or- 
der to  silence  me,  entreating"  me  to  say  no  more,  but 
I  could  not  stop  my  outburst  in  the  presence  of  the 
author  of  all  France's  misfortunes.  Can  you  imag- 
ine the  reply  made  to  me  b}^  this  famous  impro- 
viser,  who  goes  about  quoting  the  rejoinders  he  al- 
leges he  has  made  to  this  and  that  one,  and  repeat- 
ing witty  sayings  he  has  never  uttered  ?  Thunder- 
struck, and  dumb  as  is  his  wont,  he  as;ain  and  acain 
tried  to  assure  me  that  he  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing to  me,  and  almost  hung  on  to  my  gown,  in 
order  to  entreat  me  to  listen  to  his  answer.  At  last 
I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room,  and, 
turning  round,  I  said  :  '  Well  then,  sir,  what  is  your 
reply.?  Tell  me!'  'Ah,  ah,  ah!  Madame  de  Stael, 
Madame  de  Stael,  I  entreat  you.  Ah,  Madame  de 
Stael.'  Such  was  the  sum  total  of  his  speech  ;  such 
was  the  whole  of  Talleyrand's  harangue  in  answer 
to  my  positive  and  strongly  accentuated  reproaches ; 
he  was  unable  to  go  beyond  that.  And  you,  dear 
Barras,  who  seem  to  me  to  have  treated  him  some- 
what severely  under  his  own  roof,  what  did  he  reply 
to  you  .^"  "  He  answered  me  with  as  much  elo-' 
quence  and  logic  as  he  did  you,  madame  ;  words 
failed  him  just  as  they  used  to  when  Rewbell  made 
game  of  him,  and  demonstrated  to  us  his  incapacity 
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and  inability  in  public  affairs."  "  And  now,  Barras," 
resumed  Mme.  de  Stael,  "  do  you  forgive  me  for 
having  made  such  a  present  to  France  ?  Even  if 
you  forgive,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  it." 

A  number  of  traits  borne  witness  to  by  honorable 
and  perhaps  less  impassioned  persons  than  Mme. 
de  Stael  and  myself  prove  that  but  little  injustice  is 
done  Talleyrand  when  accusing  him  of  having  seen 
in  the  Restoration  just  what  he  had  seen  and  prac- 
tised on  all  occasions — his  personal  interests.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that,  while  compelled  to  renounce 
the  person  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  heaped  disgrace 
on  him  and  relentlessly  pursued  him,  Talleyrand 
would  still  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  retain  all 
the  favors  he  had  received  from  Bonaparte,  while 
goins;  over  to  the  Restoration  with  the  sole  idea 
that  it  would  procure  him  money  and  power,  power 
and  money,  the  two  guiding  motives  of  his  whole 
life  ;  hence  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  for  Talley- 
rand anything  changed  in  France,  nothing  but  "one 
man  less."  This  man,  who  had  disturbed  Talley- 
rand's enjoyments,  once  overthrown,  the  latter's  goal 
was  attained,  and  the  French  nation  should  quietly 
endure  the  regime  supporting  Talleyrand  and  secur- 
ing to  him  all  the  sybaritic  treasures  which  this 
shameless  satrap  owed  to  the  Empire. 

Among  the  memorable  deeds  of  the  Restoration, 
one  in  regard  to  which  it  is  assuredly  guiltless,  and 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  lay  at  its  door,  is  the  oft- 
quoted  division  or  pillage  of  a  certain  forty  millions 
with  which  Marie-Louise  had  reached  Blois.  It  was 
said  that  she  had  kept  very  little  of  that  sum  for 
herself,  with  the  exception  of  what  she  had  spent  up 
to  the  time  these  treasures  were   taken   from   her. 
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It  was  asserted  that  the  surplus  had  been  distributed 
among  all  the  corps  diplomatique  of  the  period,  to 
wit ;  Talleyrand  first  and  foremost,  because  he  called 
himself  and  was  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  Castlereagh, 
Wellington,  the  Ministers  of  Russia  and  of  the  other 
Powers.  In  addition  to  his  personal  share,  Metter- 
nich had  secured  a  million  for  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
whose  lover  he  was.  Each  of  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  Bonaparte  likewise  received  something  out 
of  what  was  left  of  these  forty  millions. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
just  as  I  had  told  Talleyrand,  that  nothing  had  been 
changed  in  our  new  organization,  and  that  the  plun- 
dering and  the  tastes  of  the  Imperial  Government 
still  flourished.  Thus  did  we  once  more  Avitness 
the  fulfilment  of  the  truth  announced  by  Talleyrand, 
that  men  are  ever  the  same,  that  in  this  world 
money  is  everything,  and  that  by  corruption  and 
corruption  alone  are  all  matters  decided ;  even  ad- 
mitting Talleyrand's  principle  as  to  the  necessity  of 
corrupting,  it  is,  however,  quite  justifiable  to  point 
out  to  him  that  the  application  he  made  of  it  to. 
himself  was  somewhat  excessive.  Before  corrupting 
others,  he  seemed  to  say  to  himself,  I  must  begin  by 
corrupting  myself.  "  God  knows,"  remarked  Mme. 
de  Stael,  "  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  in  this 
direction.  He  was  born  as  corrupt  and  putrefied 
as  he  could  well  be ;  he  is  even  in  so  advanced  a 
state  of  putrefaction  that  quite  recently,  at  the  funeral 
of  a  celebrity  which  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  attend,  such  an  odor  emanated  from  his 
whole  person  that  this  livid  spectre,  although  still 
dragging  himself  on  one  leg,  was  taken  for  the 
corpse  himself." 
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But  what  does  Talleyrand  care  for  the  remarks 
made  about  his  conduct?  He  has  declared  that 
there  is  nothing  but  money  in  this  world,  the  gal- 
lows excepted.  \\^hat  cares  he  for  the  castiorations 
of  the  press  ?  How  can  they  affect  a  man  who 
reads  himself  to  sleep  with  a  pamphlet  written 
against  him  ?  I  therefore  feel  certain  that  I  am  nei- 
ther offending  nor  even  touching  him  in  the  slight- 
est degree  when  inserting  at  this  juncture  a  kind  of 
statement  of  Talleyrand's  sayings  and  doings  in- 
trusted to  me  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  who  told  me  she 
had  obtained  it  in  England;  it  is  entitled: 


Diplomatic  Gratuities  and  Affairs  of  Talleyrand, 
Prince  of  Benevento. 


Green  Ledger, 
A.  H. 


No.  13. — Treaty  unth  Portugal  under  the  Direc- 
torate.—  Armistice  negotiated  by  the  Chevalier  d'Araujo,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000,000  francs.  One-half  only  was  paid.  The  citizen 
Charles  I^Iaurice  de  Talleyrand  was  to  receive  1,000,000  first  of 
all ;  the  citizen  Talleyrand  received  500,000  francs  only  of  the 
1,500,000  francs  paid.  He  had  a  lively  scene  with  the  negotia- 
tor, charged  him  with  not  keeping  his  word,  and  complained  of 
bad  faith  and  treachery :  he  drew  up  a  report,  deploring  the 
publicity  given  to  the  matter,  and  concluded  that  the  chevalier 
should,  for  the  honor  of  the  Republic,  be  sent  to  the  Temple, 
which  was  done 500,000  francs. 

No.  14.  —  Negotiations  with  Hamburg. — After  the  affair  of 
Lord  Fitzgerald,  M.  de  Talleyrand  asked  for  2,000,000  marks 
banco  (3,600,000  francs).  The  Hamburg  Senate  granted  only 
1,900,000  francs  of  this  sum  ;  he  received  some  780,000  francs 
for  his  share.  The  Emperor  has  alleged  that  he  received  the 
whole  1,900,000  francs;  and  whenever  Talleyrand  asked  that 
his  debts  should  be  paid,  reminded  him  of  these  1,200,000  francs. 
Bourrienne  received  orders  to  press  for  payment  of  the  sum  :  he 
received  presents  of  considerable  value  for  the  purpose  of  certi- 
fying to  the  insolvency  of  the  Senate  and  of  getting  it  accepted. 
The  Prince  d'Eckmuhl  likewise  pressed  for  the  integral  payment 
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of   the   3,600,000    francs.       Talleyrand    received    only   780,000 
francs. 

No.  \<^.^ Negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Venice. — De  Winck 
made  himself  responsible  for  800,000  francs,  200,000  of  which 
are  still  due  to  my  family,  upon  whom   De  Winck  had  drawn. 

The  citizen  Talleyrand  received 200,000  francs. 

No.  39. — Compensations  granted  to  tlic  Prince  of  Nassau  Or- 
ange, former  Stadtliolder,  by  the  convention  of  Berlin,  and  ne- 
goliated  by  Duroc.  —  It  had  been  settled  that  the  Batavian 
Republic  should  pay  the  House  of  Orange  25,000,000  Dutch 
florins,  or  about  74,000,000  francs.  The  payments  were  made, 
minus  some  600,000  francs  in  florins,  which  the  Ministers  of 
France  and  Holland  kept  for  themselves.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
complained  of  this  to  his  brother-in-law  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  pretext  alleged  for  the  retention  of  this  amount,  a  retention 
merel}'  temporary  and  to  be  made  good  when  peace  was  signed, 
was  the  extraordinary  needs  of  the  Consulate.  In  1804,  at  the 
time  of  the  trip  to  Ai.x-la-Chapelle,  the  King  of  Prussia  wrote  to 
the  new  Emperor,  through  General  Mollendorf,  a  friendly  and 
confidential  letter,  wherein  he  asked  him  to  finally  settle  this 
matter  of  compensation.  The  Emperor  replied  that  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  concluded.  Maret  re- 
ceived orders  to  summon  Semonville,  our  ambassador  at  The 
Hague;  Se'monville  came  post-haste;  the  Emperor  was  at 
Cleves,  and  was  about  to  return  by  way  of  Cologne.  IMaret  in- 
formed Semonville  why  he  had  been  called;  Se'monville  un- 
folded all  the  details  of  the  transaction.  Schimmelpenninck  and 
the  Dutch  Ministers  had  retained  5  per  cent.,  giving  as  an 
excuse  the  difference  between  bank  money  and  currency.  These 
1,200,000  florins,  say  4,000,000  francs,  had  been  made  good 
to  them  by  the  bank,  which,  in  order  to  settle  matters,  had  re- 
nounced its  rights.  With  this  sum,  presents  had  been  made  to 
W.  de  Talleyrand,  to  Durand,  to  Duroc  ;  personally  he  had  re- 
ceived a  magnificent  silver  service  ;  presents  had  also  been  made 
to  the  President  Schimmelpenninck,  and  to  the  Dutch  Ministers 
of  Finance  and  of  Foreign  Affairs. — "What  became,  then,  of  the 
remaining  14,000,000?" — "Talleyrand  had  them  paid  over  to 
him  in  Paris,  without  any  loss  in  exchange." — "But,  my  dear 
friend,  the  Emperor  will  never  believe  you  ;  you  are  a  ruined 
man  ;  did  you  receive  orders  from  Talleyrand  ?" — "  I  had  sent 
INIme.  de  Semonville  to  Paris.     Talleyrand  told  her  that  an  un- 
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derstanding  had  been  come  to  in  the  matter  between  the  First 
Consul  and  Duroc,  and  quickly  sent  her  away  again." — "The 
Emperor  is  furious  ;  he  will  see  in  this  affair  nothing  but  a 
woman's  intrigue  and  one  on  your  part,  and  you  are  a  ruined 
man." — ''Stop  a  bit,  my  dear  Maret ;  Mme.  de  Semonville  was 
displeased  with  Talleyrand,  especially  with  his  insisting  on  tak- 
ing his  departure,  and  that  without  seeing  Duroc.  I  therefore 
sent  a  courier  to  Durand.  I  cast  the  blame  for  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  remittance  to  Paris  on  Schimmelpenninck 
and  the  Batavian  government.  It  required  an  order  from  the 
Minister,  or  at  the  very  least  from  Durand,  to  overcome  them. 
JNIy  courier  brought  me  back  a  letter  from  Durand." — "Then 
show  it  to  me." — "  I  have  left  it  at  The  Hague." — "  How  can 
you  commit  such  a  school-boy  blunder  ?  Despatch  Montholon 
as  a  courier  in  quest  of  it.  The  Emperor  will  not  be  here  for 
the  next  thirty-six  hours;  he  will  arrive  in  the  evening;  on  the 
following  day  he  holds  a  review  which  will  engage  his  at- 
tention till  three  o'clock  ;  do  not  breathe  that  you  have  seen 
me.  Go  back  to  Spa,  and  return  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  the 
Emperor's  arrival."  Montholon  returned  from  The  Hague  in 
thirty-six  hours.  The  Emperor  received  Se'monville  very  badly  ; 
Semonville  gave  him  the  particulars  which  I  have  just  written 
out,  together  with  Durand's  letter,  which  was  decisive  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Minister.  The  Emperor  put  it  away  in  his  writing- 
desk. 

The  Emperor  saw  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  nine  o'clock,  and  dis- 
played much  anger.  His  Minister  cast  the  blame  of  everything 
on  Schimmelpenninck  and  the  Dutch.  "  But  are  you  sure  that 
Durand  did  not  give  any  order  emanating  from  you?"  "  None, 
Sire,  I  am  certain." — "  Send  word  for  hira  to  come  at  once." 
The  impassible  ^M.  de  Talleyrand  displayed  some  confusion  ; 
the  Emperor  noticed  it.  He  related  the  scene  to  Maret,  wa- 
gered that  Durand  would  not  make  his  appearance,  and  said  : 
"  He  is  a  man  who  cannot  be  retained  ;  he  is  not  to  follow  me 
to  Mayence,  and  we  must  look  for  somebody  to  take  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affairs.  What  a  liar !  And  yet  he  showed  con- 
fusion." 

Three  days'  later  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  Mayence.  In 
the  evening,  at  coucher,  the  Emperor,  who  had  shown  coolness 
towards  M.  de  Talleyrand,  said  to  him  :  "  Well,  your  man 
Durand  has  not  arrived;  he  is  undoubtedly  guilty  ;   but  are  you 
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sure  you  never  gave  him  any  order?" — "I  am  quite  certain  I 
never  did." — "Tliat  he  did  not  write  ?" — "I  am  convinced  of  it, 
or  his  letter  must  have  been  misunderstood  by  Schimmelpen- 
ninck  ;  in  all  this  there  is  some  bungling  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  Ministers." — "  I  do  not  require  j'ou  at  Mayence;  go  back 
to  Paris,  and  take  a  rest ;  you  need  it." 

On  the  following  day  the  Emperor  said  to  Maret :  "  We  can- 
not send  him  back  to  Valen^ay ;  but  to  whom  are  we  going  to 
give  the  Foreign  Affairs  ?" 

The  Emperor  did  not  dismiss  M.  de  Talleyrand  ;  while  at 
INIayence  he  had  fresh  reasons  for  reproaching  him  with  his  cu- 
pidity. 

Still,  Talleyrand  felt  uneasy,  and  dreaded  the  storm  over- 
hanging him  ;  on  arriving  in  Paris,  he  at  once  called  on  Cam- 
bace'res,  made  him  half-confidences,  admitted  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  small  portion  of  the  6,000,000  florins,  said  that  the 
Emperor  was  mean,  that  he  did  nothing  for  those  who  had  been 
most  useful  to  him  ;  that  they  must  needs  think  of  themselves, 
since  he  did  not  think  of  them  ;  spoke  of  his  zeal,  of  his  influ- 
ence in  the  Senate,  in  Paris,  threatened,  and  added  that  his 
mind  was  easy;  that  his  (the  Emperor's)  fit  of  ill-temper  would 
be  of  short  duration;  that  he  did  not  dread  it;  moreover,  that 
he  defied  him  to  find  anybody  who  enjoyed  to  a  greater  extent 
the  confidence  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  of  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe.  Cambace'rfes  told  him  to  be  quiet,  and  to  mention  to 
no  one  the  two  conversations  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  that  he,  Cam- 
bace'rfes,  would  see  the  Emperor  immediately  on  his  return  ;  that 
he,  Talleyrand,  should  call  on  the  Emperor  at  his  couchcr  only, 
and  that  he  would  find  that  the  Emperor  had  quieted  down  ; 
this  is  indeed  what  occurred.  The  Emperor  at  first  displayed  a 
certain  amount  of  coolness,  but  Talleyrand  told  him  some  of 
the  current  gossip  of  Paris,  and  all  was  forgotten  ;  he  remained 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  a  fortune  of  over  17,000,000 
francs;  he  had  given  something  to  Durand. 

No.  40. — Mayence:  Hirsiiigcrs  revelations. — That  good  M. 
Hirsinger,  a  resident  of  Frankfort,  was  very  fond  of  good  Tokay 
and  old  Rhine  wine  ;  he  willingly  received  presents,  although 
never  extorting  them  ;  he  comes  to  Mayence  almost  incognito, 
and  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State  Maret.  "  Well,  Hirsinger, 
have  you  seen  the  Emperor.'" — "  \o.  Count;  I  am  calling  on 
you,  and  am  at  present  in  Afayence  quite  privately." — "  Oh,  oh?" 
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— "  \  es,  I  am  desirous  of  avoiding  an  audience  witli  tiie  Em- 
peror. It  is  repugnant  to  me  to  be  a  false  friend  ;  tlie  Emperor 
would  ask  me  questions  about  those  accursed  secularizations 
which  have  caused  us  so  much  trouble,  and  which  have  made 
the  Germans  cry  out  so.  All  of  them  have  not  drawn  first 
prizes  ;  those  who  have  been  compensated  still  complain  ;  the 
clergy  are  fretting  and  fuming ;  they  meet  at  the  house  of  the 
Elector  Archancellor :  the  latter  quiets  the  prelates  who  have 
been  suppressed,  but  they  wish  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  will  tell 
everything.  Baker  and  Mathieu  de  Rezoff  have  stirred  up  all 
these  intrigues,  and  some  of  them  are  abominable."— "  But  this 
is  a  reason  for  asking  an  audience  of  His  Majesty.  Do  not  an- 
ticipate his  questions  ;  content  yourself  with  answering ;  tone 
down  matters  and  mollify  him.  Act  as  a  man  of  honor  who 
tells  the  truth  wisely  and  speaks  from  facts  only." — "  Oh,  Count, 
this  is  most  embarrassing.  I  will  not  'split.'  I  am  off." — "Do 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  your  departure  would  be  more  eloquent 
than  anything  you  might  say.  The  Emperor,  who  knows  every- 
thing, already  knows  that  you  are  here;  he  will  send  for  you; 
you  ought  never  to  have  come." — "  True,  true,  but  I  never 
thought  of  it." — "  The  Emperor  is  inspecting  the  fortifications ; 
go  and  dress  yourself  and  come  to  the  audience  ;  he  will  perhaps 
not  take  any  notice  of  you.  Are  these  secularizations  then  so 
odious?  Has  there  really  been  so  much  intriguing?" — "Oh, 
yes  indeed.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  had  not  cost  the 
dear  old  German  Fatherland  from  g, 000,000  to  10,000,000  Rhenish 
florins." — "The  deuce!  That  is  rather  stiff." — "Indeed  they 
have.  The  department  of  relations  has  had  at  least  15,000,000 
francs;  Baker,  3,000,000;  Mathieu  de  Rezoff,  1,000,000  or 
1,200,000  francs." 

Good  Mr.  Hirsinger  went  to  the  audience.  The  Emperor 
subsequently  made  him  prattle  in  private,  and  got  the  whole 
truth  out  of  him,  whereupon  he  fretted  and  fumed  against  Tal- 
leyrand, but  for  all  that  did  not  give  any  orders  that  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affairs  should  be  taken  from  the  minister  whom 
he  called  a  liar.  He  learned  much  about  the  matter  from  the 
Elector  of  Dalberg.  The  pensions  of  the  suppressed  prelates 
and  mediatized  counts  were  increased,  and  there  was  an  end  to 
the  matter. 

Mathieu  de  Rezoff,  whom  I  have  known,  later  on  confessed  to 
all    these    facts  ;    he   pretended   that  he   had   received  800,000 
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francs  only.  Good  Mr.  Hirsinger  had  received  a  present  of 
700,000  or  800,000  francs  and  a  well-stocked  cellar ;  Baker,  over 
3,000,000;  Talleyrand,  Montron  (sic),  Durant,  Roux-Laborie, 
and  even  Hamelin,  over  15,000,000  francs.  Foreign  Affairs 
were  for  the  ex-jobber  in  the  water-supply  of  Paris,  the  ex-bishop, 
the  ex-constituant,  a  good  milch  cow.  (Mathieu  de  Rezoff  had 
been  the  confidential  secretary  of  the  Alsatian  nobility.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Mathieu,  a  notary  in  Paris,  and  of  Mathieu  Favier.) 
No.  55. — Affairs  of  Spain :  Prince  of  the  Peace. — Don  Manuel 
Godoy,  Due  de  la  Alcudia,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  the  friend  of  the 
King,  the  lover  of  the  Queen,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Asturias,  and  the  actual  king  of  the  monarchy,' an  object  of 
hatred  to  all  Spain,  felt  the  necessity  of  being  supported  by  the 
help  and  protection  of  the  Emperor  :  he  sought  to  obtain  it 
through  M.  de  Talleyrand  ;  he  had  in  Paris  a  special  agent,  Don 
Isidore  d'Urquijo,  general  intendant  of  the  Botanical  Garden  of 
jNIadrid.  Urquijo  lived  in  Paris  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  the 
beautiful  Mme.  de  Bure,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  King's  library, 
and  at  one  time  ]\I.  de  Talleyrand's  mistress.  Heavy  sums  in 
doubloons  were  from  time  to  time  got  from  the  chief  satrap  of 
Spain  ;  the  greater  part  of  this  money  found  its  way  into  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  hands.  In  addition  to  this,  money  was  advanced 
for  the  following  purposes  :  i,  to  obtain  that  Spain  should  not 
be  compelled  to  declare  war  against  England  ;  2,  to  repair  the 
clumsy  blunder  made  in  October,  1S06,  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Prussia;  3,  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  Au- 
gust, 1S07,  the  secret  articles  of  which  guaranteed  to  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  the  principality  of  the  Algarves ;  4,  to  secure 
France's  silence  in  regard  to  the  daring  arrest  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Asturias  at  the  Escurial,  in  November,  1807.  A  few  sums 
were  also  paid  at  the  beginning  of  180S.  Don  Joseph  d'Urquijo, 
a  nephew  of  the  agent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  assured  me  that 
over  2,000,000  pistoles,  say  from  27,000,000  to  30,000,000  francs, 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  as  secret-service  funds. 
This  young  man  was  to  have  married  his  cousin,  nowadays  un- 
der-governess  to  MadcvioiscUc,  with  a  married  woman's  title,  as 
countess  .  .  .  {sic).  He  had  unfortunately  gone  to  the  bad  :  I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  him. 

No.  127. —  To  come  to  the  Restoration. — It  was  worth  a  good 
deal  to  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  Of  the  46,000,000  francs  it 
cost,  it  is  estimated  that  he  retained  : 
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For  the  purpose  of  conciliating  people 
personally     ..... 

For  the  purpose  of  sending  up  the  funds 

The  provisional  government  had  for  that 
purpose  1,500,000  francs.  Talleyrand,  Dal- 
berg,  and  Louis  speculated  in  the  funds ; 
their  profit  amounted  to  about  16,000,000 
francs  :  |  for  Talleyrand 

The  Orleans  affair  known  as  The  Cossack 
of  the  Do7i     ..... 

Received  from  Doumere  for  food  sup- 
plies to  the  army       .... 

Received  from  Bernard  for  the  gambling- 
houses  ..... 

Total 

No.  238.  —  Congress  of  Jlcnna.  —  The 
Saxony  business       .... 

The  Naples  and  Murat  business,  200,000 
ducats  .  .  .  .  . 

The  King  Ferdinand  business,  his  third 
somewhat  curtailed  in  regard  to  the 
;£'50o,ooo  promised  to  him,  Metternich,  and 
Castlereagh  ;  the  last  named  would  not 
tolerate  any  loss  in  exchange ;  the  two 
others  shared  the  remainder.  Talleyrand 
received         ..... 

The  dukedom  of  Dino  entered  at  30,000 
ducats  on  the  public  ledger  of  Naples,  sold 
at  70  per  cent.  .... 

Total 

No.  27. — Treaty  of  Luniville. — The  treaty 
was  signed  by  Joseph.  Talleyrand,  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  caused  to 
be  stipulated  therein  that  the  government 
annuities  due  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in 
Belgium  should  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  :  they 
amounted  to  33,000,000  florins.  Simon,  of 
Brussels,  had    proposed    to    Talleyrand   to 


12,000,000  francs 
3,000,000       " 


6,400,000       " 

2,800,000       " 

3,000,000       " 

Soo,ooo       " 
28,000,000  francs 

6,000,000  francs 
840,000       " 


3,700,000 

8,820,000    >>  " 
19,360.000  francs 
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buy  Ihem  ujj ;  they  stood  at  the  time  at  30 
per  cent.;  they  were  unable  to  monopolize 
more  than  iS, 000,000  florins  ;  but  Austria 
was  slow  in  paying  them  ;  they  sold  them 
again  at  66  per  cent.  Talleyrand's  share 
of  profit  was  3,000,000  florins.  He  received 
twice  as  much  as  Simon,  whose  name  ap- 
peared in  his  inventories  for  1,600,000 
francs.  Talleyrand's  share  of  the  doubled 
profit,  exclusive  of  deductions,  was 

The  3,000,000  florins  produced  in 
Vienna  :  1,500,000  Austrian  roubles  @ 
2  fr.  50  c.      . 

Austria's  present  to  the  Minister. 

Present  from  the  First  Consul     . 

Total 

No.  47. — Confederation  of  ihe  IViinc. — It 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  King  of 
Wiirtemburg  paid  as  seal  dues  of  the  royal 
diploma         ..... 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  thanks  to  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  paid  only  . 

The  Prince  Primate,  thanks  to  his  neph- 
ew, the  Duke  of  Dalberg 

The    Grand-Duke    of 
leniently  treated 

Nassau,   Saxonj',    and 
the  Counts  of  Lippe. 

The  Margrave  of  Baden,  thanks  to  Mme. 
Stephanie      ..... 

Total 


Darmstadt,   most 
Hohenlohe,    and 


3,200,000  francs 


3,750,000 
400,000       " 
300,000       " 

7,650,000  francs 


1,000,000  francs 

300,000 

400,000 

400,000 

500,000 

100,000 
2,700,000  francs 
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Durand 


Recapitulation  of  the  Diplomatic  Gratuities  and  Affairs 

BY  Numbers  and  Amounts. 

No.  13 

14 

IS 

-7 

39  with  M. 
40 
47 
SS 
127 

238 

To  be  added  to  these  sums  : 

The  rent  of  Valenga)',  sa}'  72,000  francs, 
of  which  50,000  were  prison  expenses  ' 

Income  of  603,333  fr.  t,3  c.  for  seven 
years ...  .  . 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Talleyrand  had 
been  commissioned  to  purchase  Barras's 
resignation  for  10,000,000  francs,  and  that 
he  gave  him  only  3,000,000  :  he  divided 
the  rest  with  Fouche'  and  Bruix  ;  Talley- 
rand's share  was       .... 

It  was  said  that  he  had  advanced  the 
sum,  which  was  repaid  to  him  much  later  on." 

The  Prince  of  Benevento,  Vice -grand 
Elector,  therefore  was  indebted  to  the 
events  of  the  Revolution  for  the  sum  of      .     117,690,000  francs 


500,000  francs 

780,000  " 

200,000  " 

7,650,000  " 

17,000,000  " 

15,000,000  " 

2,700,000  " 

18,000,000  " 

28,000,000  " 

19,360,000  " 


300,000 


4,200,000 


4,000,000 


The    above   is    exclusive    of  his  speculations  on 
'Change  as  well  as  those  of  Mme.  Grand,  his  wife, 


'  This  refers  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  Spain  at  Valen9ay  for 
five  years. — Translator's  note. 

^  I  have  to  remark,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  that  my  resignation,  tlie 
story  of  which  I  have  told  without  concealing  anything,  never  was  the  subject 
of  any  pecuniary  proposition.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  negotiators  would 
have  never  dared  suggest  it.  Hence  I  declare  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  if 
any  sum  of  money  was  given  by  Bonaparte  for  that  purpose,  it  remained  in 
its  entirety  in  the  possession  of  Talleyrand,  who,  on  this  occasion  as  on  so 
many  others,  did  himself  the  justice  of  l:>eginning  by  paying  himself  with  his 
own  hand,  since  no  one  better  deserved  to  be  bouglit. 

IV— 20 
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who  acquired  an  income  of  60,000  francs  indepen- 
dently of  the  40,000  francs  he  allowed  her ;  exclusive, 
also,  of  the  extortions  of  Montrond,  Hamelin,  Roux- 
Laborie,  and  the  modest  Perret.  Such  are  the  times 
and  the  men  of  the  time  ! 

Ah!  when  the  power  of  the  Government  is  thus 
coupled  with  sordid  interests  and  ignoble  passions, 
assembled  by  a  political  personage,  it  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult for  the  governed  class  to  escape  the  direst  con- 
sequences. The  bad  example  set  by  the  governing 
class  creates  parties,  which  are  led  to  indulge  in  every 
hope.  Bonaparte's  party,  already  so  strong  in  so 
many  civil  political  interests,  which  he  had  implant- 
ed in  France  to  his  advantage,  was  still  further  rein- 
forced by  the  soldiers.  The  party  of  the  Republicans, 
if  the  name  may  still  be  given  to  the  men  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  Republic,  was  content  with  ask- 
ing peace  and  security  from  the  Government  of  the 
Restoration.  This  was  the  party  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  sought  to  conciliate,  since  it  was 
the  only  representative  of  the  nation's  general  in- 
terests:  in  lieu  of  pursuing  this  simple  and  sensible 
line  of  conduct,  the  Government  of  the  Restoration 
set  about  dismissing  the  few  patriots  who  had  es- 
caped the  scythe  of  imperial  despotism,  and  giving 
their  places  to  men  who  did  not  even  possess  the 
ability  of  the  Imperialists,  but  who  equalled  them  in 
servility,  and  who  followed  the  tactics  of  despising 
both  liberty  and  the  Charter,  in  order  to  appear  more 
Royalist  than  the  king.  This  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, organized  by  Talleyrand  for  the  benefit  of  the 
alleged  Royalists,  from  whom  he  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining tj-ie  forgiveness  and  oblivion  of  his  previous 
conduct  towards  the  Imperialists,  aroused  great  dis- 
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content.  All  parties  feeling  equally  insecure,  an  in- 
testine war  was  kindled :  for  a  while  it  smouldered ; 
then  it  broke  out  openly.  The  men  enriched  and 
decorated  by  Bonaparte,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
machinations,  thought  the  moment  propitious  to  be- 
gin serious  intrigues  with  their  former  master,  the 
Emperor  of  Elba.  They  established  a  system  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  island  by  way  of  Switzerland 
and  other  points.  At  the  same  time  there  assembled 
at  the  Tuileries  individuals  who  passed  themselves 
off  as  the  foes  of  Bonapartism — men  who  had  been 
its  warmest  partisans,  and  who,  like  Talleyrand,  would 
have  liked  to  have  drowned  their  shameful  antece- 
dents in  the  privileges  and  under  the  protection  of 
despotism.  All  their  efforts  were  concentrated  upon 
re-establishing  in  all  its  perfection  an  aristocracy  fa- 
vorable to  their  privileges.  Louis  XVIII.,  in  the 
midst  of  this  impure  atmosphere,  which  enveloped 
him  and  concealed  the  truth  from  him,  neverthe- 
less learned  it  through  various  circumstances,  as 
well  as  through  his  natural  intuitiveness.  He  per- 
ceived that  his  Minister  Talleyrand  did  not  possess 
the  ability  to  secure  him  against  the  fresh  political 
accidents  which  were  threatening  his  restoration. 

Although  I  was  living  in  profound  retirement  in 
Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a  few  relatives  and  friends 
whom,  according  to  habit,  I  invited  to  my  table,  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  me  to  be  left  in  peace  and  con- 
sidered harmless.  There  existed  in  those  days  a 
police  which  tried  to  pass  as  mild  and  paternal ;  its 
chief,  M.  Beugnot,  had  said,  jesting  about  himself  as 
he  jested  about  all  things,  that  "  his  police  was  the 
drop  of  penetrating  oil " — doubtless  a  most  kindly 
fio-ure  of  rhetoric,  which  posterity  will  probably  ap- 
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predate  as  much  as  contemporaries  did.  Well,  then, 
since  a  police  there  was,  it  must  needs  do  something 
to  earn  its  wages. 

The  King  had  several  times  said  to  M.  Beugnot, 
Director-general  of  Police :  "  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  talk  going  on  in  the  house  of  an  important  per- 
sonage of  the  Revolution,  and  you  do  not  know  an}'- 
thing  about  it."  Beugnot  thought  that  this  might 
be  taking  place  in  my  house,  and  so  commissioned 
Thurot,  one  of  his  agents,  formerly  secretary-general 
under  Fouche,  to  find  his  way  into  my  house  and  re- 
port to  him.  Thurot  therefore  called  upon  me.  His 
conversation  was  interesting,  owing  to  the  particulars 
he  gave  us  about  Bonaparte's  last  moments  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  On  the  following  day 
the  King  said  to  Beugnot :  "  Last  night  again  my 
government  was  censured  in  a  house  where  you  must 
have  had  an  agent."  "  Sire,"  replied  Beugnot,  "  these 
utterances  came  from  the  lips  of  my  agent  Thurot, 
and  yet  all  the  persons  present  spoke  in  measured 
terms,  with  the  exception  of  my  agent  and  yours."  I 
have  these  particulars  from  a  friend  of  Beugnot's,  as 
well  as  from  Thurot,  whose  conduct  towards  me  on 
that  occasion  was  irreproachable. 

Aiigiisl-Novcmber,  1814. — In  the  midst  of  these 
circumstances,  which  furnished  food  for  reflection 
and  various  forebodings,  there  called  upon  me  one 
morning  the  Due  d'Havre,  a  worthy  old  man  under 
whom  I  had  served.  He  said  to  me :  "  The  King  is 
very  uneasy;  his  confidence  in  Blacas  is  his  ruin; 
he  commissioned  me  to  call  on  you  to-day  at  an  early 
hour,  and  to  bring  you  into  his  presence  at  the  cha- 
teau. He  feels  the  need  and  desire,  and  has  told  me 
to  express  his  wish  to  you,  of  consulting  a  man  who 
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has  governed  France,  and  who  is  in  a  position,  in 
troublous  and  serious  times,  not  only  to  give  him 
useful  advice,  but  to  assist  him  in  at  once  carr3'ing 
out  that  which  shall  have  been  decided  upon  between 
him  and  yourself.  We  have  succeeded  in  shaking 
the  ascendency  of  Blacas,  who  must  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  the  step  now  taken.  The  King  awaits  you  ; 
he  requires  no  etiquette  of  you.  A  livery  coach  is 
at  your  door;  let  us  at  once  proceed  into  the  King's 
presence,  since  he  is  willing  that  we  should." 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  flattered.  Your  Grace,  at  the 
message  with  which  the  King  honors  me  through  the 
mediation  of  an  honest  citizen;  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  calling  you  so,  acquainted  as  I  am  with  your  sin- 
cere attachment  to  your  country.  I  must  neverthe- 
less confess  to  you  that  there  is  something  which 
makes  me  hesitate,  both  because  of  my  Republican 
opinions  and  the  political  position  in  which  the  Rev- 
olution placed  mc.  I  should  be  failing  in  my  pri- 
mary engagements  towards  myself  were  I  to  adopt 
any  steps  tending  to  take  me  away  from  private 
life.  I  beg  Your  Grace  to  be  kind  enough  to  lay 
these  considerations  respectfully  before  the  King." 

M.  d'Havre,  after  having  unfolded  to  me  a  num- 
ber of  confidential  facts,  which  no  one,  he  said,  could 
better  estimate  than  myself,  deduced  therefrom  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  constitutional  King,  of 
France,  and  also  of  myself,  not  to  reject  his  over- 
tures. This  sentiment  had  determined  him  to 
confer  with  me  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  disor- 
der and  unavoidable  intestine  commotion  about  to 
ensue,  were  no  change  made  in  the  course  pursued 
at  present  —  one  in  contradiction  with  the  organiza- 
tion presented  and  guaranteed  by  all  the   Powers. 
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"You  can,"  he  said,  pressing  my  hands  the  while, 
"  serve  both  King  and  country  in  expelling  Blacas, 
who  deceives  the  one  and  compromises  the  other. 
You  see  how  insolent  and  powerful  the  enemies  of 
the  King  are  already,  since  they  dare  to  print  and 
circulate  such  abominable  things."  M.  d'Havre 
thereupon  showed  me,  and  left  with  me  confiden- 
tially, the  following  pen-portrait  of  Louis  XVIII.: 

The  prince  is  highly  educated  ;  his  mind  is  cultivated  ;  his 
manners  are  affable  ;  but  he  is  essentially yir/ii?  and  treacherous ; 
he  has  the  pedantry  of  a  rhetorician,  and  it  is  liis  ambition  to 
pass  as  a  man  of  wit;  he  is  incapable  of  any  generous  sentiment, 
or  of  any  strong  resolution  ;  he  has  never  forgotten  an  insult,  a 
reproach,  a  wrong;  he  dreads  truth  and  death.  Surrounded  by 
ruins  and  flatterers,  he  has  retained  only  the  vices  of  greatness. 
Misfortune  overwhelms  him  in  vain  ;  he  dares  not  look  it  in  the 
face.  Hence,  however  rigorous  adversity  may  be  towards  him, 
he  will  find  justification  in  the  eyes  of  petty  and  cowardly  men 
alone.  The  prince  shudders  at  the  sight  of  a  bundle  of  pikes 
and  darts,  while  forever  pronouncing  the  name  of  Henry  TV.  : 

Intrigant  d.ins  la  paix,  inhabile  a  la  guerre, 
Jaloux  avec  exces  d'lin  succes  litteraire  ; 

and  is  no  less  greedy  of  riches  than  passionately  fond  of  pomp; 
he  is  an  enemy  to  his  truest  friends,  and  the  slave  of  his  court- 
iers;  he  is  distrustful  and  suspicious,  superstitious  and  vindic- 
tive; ever  double-faced  in  his  policy,  and  false  even  in  the  effu- 
sions of  his  heart :  such  is  the  Comte  de  Lille,  whom  chance 
has  placed  on  the  first  throne  of  the  universe,  without  bestowing 
on  him  any  of  the  qualities  which  command  respect  or  win  the 
love  of  peoples.  His  reign  will  be  that  of  favorites,  and  France 
will  have  to  endure  at  one  and  the  same  time  all  the  pettinesses 
of  King  James  and  all  the  extravagances  of  Henry  HI. 

Thus  spoke,  twenty-five  years  ago,  an  intimate 
confidant  of  Louis  XVIII.  What  would  he  say 
nowadays  of  him  when  so  much  blood  has  flowed  to 
establish  and  consolidate  his  domination  ? 
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"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  read  this  wicked  dia- 
tribe," I  said  to  M.  d'Havre;  "  I  recognize  this  frag- 
ment,  taken  from  Montgaillard's  pamphlet  against 
Pichegru,  which  Bonaparte  caused  to  be  reprinted 
in  1804,  when  he  was  desirous  of  accomphshing  this 
general's  ruin.     This  is  his  reprint." 

"  Well,  then,  would  you  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
this  reprint  being  undoubtedly  a  recent  one,  the  Di- 
rector-general of  Police  cannot  even  discover  from 
what  printing  establishment  it  emanates  ?  Thus  is 
the  King  insulted,  not  to  say  railed  at,  in  his  very 
home !" 

When  expressing  in  these  pages  all  my  indigna- 
tion against  Montgaillard's  memoir,  reproduced  by 
the  wickedness  of  Bonaparte,  I  do  not  fear  being 
accused  of  multiplying  it  by  transcribing  it.  Louis 
XVIII.  is  dead;  he  sleeps  in  that  eternity  whither  I 
am  in  all  likelihood  to  follow  him  shortly ;  he  be- 
longs, just  as  I  shall  soon  belong,  to  history.  More 
fortunate  than  myself,  who  have  attached  my  name 
only  to  transitory  executive  matters,  the  author  of  the 
Charter  (although  he  is  not  undeserving  of  blame  in 
that  he  granted  it  as  a  favor,  instead  of  signing  it  as 
a  synallagmatic  contract),  can  from  the  depths  of  his 
grave  still  defy  his  enemies,  and  reply  once  for  all 
to  the  unjust  remarks  of  contemporaries,  and  even 
to  the  best -grounded  reproaches  which  they  may 
have  hurled  at  his  weaknesses  during  his  lifetime.  I 
will  almost  go  as  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  man  has 
had  no  weaknesses  or  that  they  are  forgiven  by  both 
God  and  man  when  he  can  say :  "  I  gave  to  a  great 
nation  a  fundamental  law  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
insure  its  happiness."  Yes,  the  legislating  monarch 
is  assuredly  immortal ;    he  has  drawn  nearer  to  the 
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Deity.  God  himself  is  a  constitutional  monarch, 
since  he  recognizes  and  observes  the  laws  he  has 
made  for  the  government  of  the  world,  whose  crea- 
tor he  is. 

To  return  to  the  sequel  of  my  conference.  I 
persisted  in  the  refusal  I  had  just  expressed  to  M. 
d'Havre,  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  sought  to  make 
use  of  me  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Min- 
isterial power,  but  not  an  evil  system  which  could 
not  survive  its  authors.  M.  d'Havre  added:  "  Blacas 
and  those  who  have  cause  to  dread  the  effects  of 
this  interview  are  away;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  the 
King  will  be  once  more  circumvented." 

Four  days  went  by,  and  I  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  matter;  then  M.  d'Havre  again  called  on  me, 
bearing  the  following  letter  from  the  King: 

I  should  have  hked,  Count,  to  see  you  in  private,  on  the  very 
day  of  my  preferring  the  request;  circumstances  are  now  un- 
favorable to  this  meeting.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
your  enlightenment ;  I  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  your  attachment 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  of  your  deference  to  my  per- 
son ;  I  should  like  and  am  anxious  that  you  should  confer  with 
M.  de  Blacas  ;  he  enjoys  my  fullest  confidence  ;  I  shall  give 
him  instructions.  Be  good  enough  to  arrange  with  him  in  regard 
to  this  interview.  (Signed)         Louis. 

Here,  then,  is  this  Blacas,  who,  according  to  what 
M.  d'Havre  told  me  three  days  ago,  "  hung  only  by 
a  thread,"  more  solidly  established  than  ever  as  fa- 
vorite ;  and  it  is  D'Havre,  who  thought  he  was  going 
to  overthrow  him  with  my  aid,  who  now  comes,  a 
newly-won-over  procurer  to  the  power  of  Blacas,  to 
ask  me  to  make  an  appointment  with  him  !  I  must 
now  say  a  word  of  this  upstart  of  the  Restoration, 
whose  fortune  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  stran- 
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ger  than  so  many  others',  if  it  is  pointed  out  that  it 
consists  entirely  in  having  charge  of  the  material 
wardrobe  of  an  ailing  monarch  —  an  office  which, 
coupled  with  the  title  of  Grand  Master  and  even 
First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  disguised  image  of  a  thing  which  decent 
language  cannot  express  in  physical  terms. 

While  I  was  a  member  of  the  Directorate,  Blacas, 
not  yet  the  successor  of  D'Avaray,  had  not  abso- 
lutely chosen  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic ;  he  had  approached  me 
through  third  parties  with  assurances  of  personal 
devotion  to  me,  if  I  would  but  accept  his  services. 
I  had  never  discovered  in  him  the  moral  qualities 
and  merit  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  gov- 
ernment whatever.  He  was  one  of  those  thorousrh 
nonentities  who  are  valueless  to  the  party  they  pro- 
pose serving.  Recognizing  that  he  could  not  be  ac- 
ceptable in  so  far  as  any  political  interest  was  con- 
cerned, Blacas  adopted  the  course  of  offering  me  his 
services,  on  the  grounds  of  being  able  to  prove  to 
me  that  he  enjoj'ed  the  honor  of  being  "  my  kins- 
man." This  is  one  of  the  most  common  means  I 
have  seen  employed  by  the  nobility  when  seeking  to 
attain  some  object;  they  immediately  become  rela- 
tions of  the  person  of  whom  they  have  some  favor 
to  beer.  This  idea  and  behavior  have  been  thor- 
oughly  expressed  by  a  man  of  that  tribe,  who  was 
wont  to  say:  "  When  I  learn  that  a  man  is  about  to 
become  a  Minister,  I  make  it  a  custom  to  be  his 
friend,  not  to  say  his  relation.  As  long  as  he  keeps 
his  portfolio  I  will  perform  the  most  menial  service 
for  him  ;  but  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  Minister  I  kick 
him." 
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It  mattered  little  to  me  that  Blacas  was  my  kins- 
man. Still,  he  is  entitled  to  his  jDretensions  in  this 
respect,  since  he  is  related  to  the  second  husband 
of  one  of  my  cousins,  M (szc),  who  having  mar- 
ried, the  second  time,  a  Marquis  de  Rochegude,  had 
inherited  his  fortune,  and  who,  in  this  ciuality  of 
adopted  aunt  by  marriage,  had  rescued  from  abso- 
lute destitution  the  alleged  Seigneur  d'Aulps,  and 
had  provided  for  his  education.  It  would  seem  that 
it  was  the  dire  penury  of  this  Proven9al  nobleman 
which  had  caused  him  to  adopt  the  course  of  emi- 
grating and  seeing  what  proximity  to  Louis  XVIII. 
would  bring  him.  I  am  told,  just  as  I  am  writing 
these  Memoirs,  that  M.  de  Blacas,  created  a  duke 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, is  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  of  several 
millions.  I  can  truly  state  that,  had  the  alleged 
Seigneur  d'Aulps  remained  in  France,  he  would  not 
have  had  the  first  sou  of  it. 

The  enormous  fortune  which  he  possesses  nowa- 
days shows  that  if  he  was  not  successful  in  the  affairs 
of  State,  he  was  at  any  rate  thoroughly  so  in  his 
own. 

"Well,"  I  remarked,  laughingly,  to  M.  d'Havre, 
"you  see,  my  dear  Duke,  what  faith  can  be  placed 
in  the  firm  resolutions  of  the  Court,  and  even  in 
those  of  the  King,  in  matters  which  depend  most 
immediately  on  his  will ;  you  were  good  enough, 
three  days  ago,  to  propose  to  me  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty  an  interview,  of  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
Blacas  was  not  to  know  anything,  and  the  primary 
object  of  which  was  to  combat  the  machinations  of 
the  favorite,  and  even  to  overthrow  him.  To-day 
it  is  this  same  favorite  with  whom  you  wish  me  to 
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hold  a  conference  of  which  he  was  to  remain  igno- 
rant. To-day  it  is  all  the  reverse :  this  is  just  like 
Louis  XIII.;  but  if  Louis  XVIII.  displays  as 
much  weakness  as  his  ancestor,  he  has  not  for  ex- 
cuse the  superiority  of  a  Richelieu  to  explain  the 
domination  of  Blacas."  "  What  was  I  to  do .?"  re- 
plied M.  d'Havre  ;  "  he  does  not  enjoy  the  influence 
of  a  Minister,  not  even  that  of  a  secretary,  for  Bla- 
cas's  capacity  does  not  go  as  far  as  that ;  it  is  the 
influence  of  an  ordinary  valet  of  the  bedchamber 
over  an  ailing  man  who  requires  his  care ;  it  is, 
again,  an  influence  based  on  all  sorts  of  private  mat- 
ters which  are  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  which  would 
seem  incredible;  it  is,  in  short,  a  favoritism  to  be 
endured  in  all  its  fulness,  unless  we  change  the  mon- 
arch." This  is  Louis  XVIII.,  before,  during,  and 
after  the  emigration.  What  a  life  we  have  led  with 
these  successive  flunkeys,  who  are  so  closely  akin  to 
the  minions  of  Henry  III.!  First  one,  then  anoth- 
er; all  die  in  harness.  This  is  what  happened  to 
D'Avaray.  As  to  the  successor  of  the  unfortunate 
D'Avaray,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  dying  at  his  post. 
He  clings  to  life  and  to  power  more  tenaciously 
than  all  others.  Everything  must  perish  until  such 
times  as  he  shall  have  made  his  fortune.  He  once 
let  fall  from  his  lips  that  he  would  descend  to  every 
meanness  and  infamy  until  his  income  reached  a  mill- 
ion, but  that  on  his  attaining  his  wish,  he  would  once 
more  assume  all  his  pride  as  a  nobleman  and  be  Bla- 
cas d'Aulps.  You  may  well  imagine  what  food  for 
laughter  was  supplied  by  this  utterance.  Blacas  has 
none  the  less  gone  his  way  in  most  serious  fashion, 
and  if  he  has  a  hold  on  the  King  in  many  respects, 
it  is  especially  in  shameful  or  noble  ones — if  ever 
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Louis  XVIII.  possessed  a  noble  side.  M.  d'Havre 
added  a  few  private  particulars,  at  which  he  had  at 
first  merely  hinted,  but  they  are  of  too  private  a  nat- 
ure for  me  to  repeat  them  under  any  circumstances. 
M.  d'Havre  went  on  to  say:  "Let  us,  however,  re- 
turn to  the  question,  my  dear  general.  It  is  a  press- 
ing one,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  danger  of 
France ;  she  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  Bona- 
partists.  Several  of  Bonaparte's  hired  assassins  have 
declared  themselves,  and  are  seeking  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  Prompt  measures  are  required, 
or  everything  will  perish  —  monarchy,  monarch, 
and  France.  Could  you  yourself,  general,  hope  to 
remain  in  your  domicile  or  elsewhere  were  Bona- 
parte to  return  to-morrow  ?  You  have  escaped  the 
scaffold  which  the  tyrant  had  erected  for  you.  Is 
it  not  time  that  you  should  recover  peace  and  tran- 
quillity? Your  cause  is  ours;  our  cause  is  yours. 
We  must  prevent  Bonaparte's  returning  and  slaugh- 
tering us  all.  Let  us  despise  Blacas  as  much  as  he 
deserves,  but  let  us  march  to  our  goal  and  unite  in 
order  to  prevent  Bonaparte  from  once  more  seizing 
upon  France."  "  I  know  of  only  one  means  to  at- 
tain this  goal,"  I  replied  to  M.  d'Havre;  "it  consists 
in  organizing  liberty  on  a  secure  and  wise  basis — in 
other  words,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Your  only 
way  of  fighting  Bonaparte  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess is  to  meet  him  on  the  battle-field  of  liberty.  If, 
adopting  this  course,  and  respecting  the  legal  order 
of  things,  you  rely  on  force  and  on  deeds  of  violence, 
you  will  then  be  arming  yourselves  with  Bonaparte's 
weapons,  and  you  will  probably  not  know  how  to  use 
them  as  cleverly  as  he  can  !"  "  At  any  rate,"  M. 
d'Havre  went  on  to  say,  "you  would  not  have  to  go 
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to  M.  de  Blacas's  residence ;  Blacas  would  come  to 
your  house  or  to  mine ;  name  the  day  and  the  hour 
yourself."  A  few  days  previous  to  this  conference  I 
had  received  through  Fouche  confidential  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Bonapartist  party,  which  proved 
to  me  that  M.  d' Havre  s  forebodings  were  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated,  and  that  anything  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Imperialists.  As  to  Fouche,  he 
was  no  more  of  a  Bonapartist  than  a  partisan  of  the 
Bourbons  ;  all  he  cared  for  was  a  general  convul- 
sion :  he  was  waiting  to  see  which  side  won,  in  order 
to  slip  in  and  seize  a  portfolio.  The  Due  d'Havre, 
pressing  my  hands,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  en- 
treated me  to  vield  to  his  wishes.  This  sood  old 
man  had  gone  straight  to  m.y  heart,  when  speaking 
to  me  in  the  name  of  France  and  depicting  her  as 
on  the  point  of  once  more  falling  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Corsican  Emperor.  All  the  sentiments  awa- 
kened in  me  at  this  awful  contingency  made  me 
swerve  from  my  resolution ;  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  having  Blacas  come  to  me  or  of  seeing  Bonaparte 
return,  I  could  no  longer  hesitate  in  my  choice. 
"  Well,  then,  Saturday  evening  at  seven  o'clock,"  I 
said  to  M.  d'Havre.  "  Why  not  to-morrow  ?  Why 
postpone  so  important  a  matter  even  for  a  single 
day  ?  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  let  the  King  know 
about  it."  "  True ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  call  on  Bla- 
cas, especially  at  the  Tuileries,  where  the  royal  fam- 
ily are  residing."  Louis  XVIH.,  when  appointing 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  Ministers,  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  when  proposing  the  latter  as  a  deputy  in  the 
electoral  college  over  which  he  presided,  demon- 
strated bej'ond  a  doubt  that  my  scruples  were  in- 
deed far  too  delicate,  and  that  when  policy  demand- 
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ed  it,  one  should  waive  every  punctilio.  So  I  finally- 
consented  to  see  Blacas  at  the  request  of  the  King, 
and  I  decided  that  the  interview  should  take  place 
at  M.  d'Havre's. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  interview  I  proceeded 
to  M.  d'Havre's.  On  being  shown  into  his  study, 
I  saw  an  individual  who  wore  a  decoration,  and 
whose  name  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 
M.  de  Blacas  had  preceded  me.  M.  d' Havre  intro- 
duced us  to  one  another.  Our  conversation  besfan 
with  an  exchange  of  courtesies.  M.  de  Blacas  re- 
ferred to  our  kinship,  to  the  former  friendly  inter- 
course between  our  families,  and  expressed  a  desire 
that  it  might  be  renewed ;  I  replied  politely  that 
neither  my  poor  health  nor  my  tastes  permitted  of 
my  appearing  even  in  Ministerial  drawing-rooms. 

We  all  sat  down  in  silence ;  I  broke  it  by  asking 
the  Minister  to  inform  me  of  the  King's  instruc- 
tions. A  muffled  sound  came  through  the  partition. 
M.  d'Havre  remarked;  "Do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it,  gentlemen  ;  'tis  nothing."  I  have  since  learned 
that  Monsieur  Comte  d'Artois,  had  wished  to  listen 
to  the  discussion  which  was  to  take  place.  M.  de 
Blacas  began  as  follows:  "General,  the  King  has 
commissioned  me  to  talk  with  you  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  France,  the  means  of  restoring  trancjuillity 
to  her,  and  the  completion  of  the  monarchical  or- 
ganization." 

I  replied  to  M.  de  Blacas:  "The  King  must 
preserve  intact  the  constitutional  Charter,  together 
with  the  institutions  which  it  has  not  abolished,  and 
which  it  guarantees.  The  King  must  not  establish 
any  privileges,  and  must  see  in  his  subjects  nothing 
but  Frenchmen :  all  are  entitled  in  an  equal  deo-ree 
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to  the  good-will  of  a  wise  King;  but  his  Ministry  is 
not  pursuing  the  conciliatory  methods  which,  while 
securing  the  interests  of  all,  win  the  gratitude  of 
the  masses  and  pave  the  way  for  their  devotion. 
Absolutism,  partiality,  and  the  encouragement  of 
political  revenge  have  stirred  up  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content to  which  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes, 
unless  one  is  totally  blind  and  under  penalty  of  both 
physical  and  political  death ;  this  discontent  is  such, 
and  the  disaffection  of  the  nation  so  pronounced, 
that  if  Bonaparte  and  his  family,  who  have  been 
actively  intriguing  for  some  time  past,  reading  the 
nation's  mind,  add  to  their  machinations  the  pecun- 
iary means  of  which  they  have  plenty,  they  can 
rally  a  large  number  of  dangerous  men  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  army  which  you  are  leaving  half 
paid.  All  that  Bonaparte  has  to  do  is  to  give  the 
army  full  pay,  and  he  can  march  on  Paris  and  take 
his  seat  on  the  throne.  Monsieur  de  Blacas,  it  is 
you  whom  the  confidence  of  the  King  has  invested 
with  so  much  authority  that  you  may  be  said  to 
govern.  How  could  you  do  otherwise  than  bitterly 
reproach  yourself,  were  so  monstrous  a  catastrophe 
once  more  to  place  France  under  the  yoke  of  the 
tyrant  of  which  the  Restoration  ridded  us?  The 
Bonapartist  party  is  the  one  to  be  dreaded;  if,  like 
other  parties,  it  is  entitled  to  clemency,  it  should  at 
least  be  repressed  and  most  closely  watched.  Sad 
forebodings  fill  my  mind." 

M.  de  Blacas  replied :  "  You  censure  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  very  rigorous  fashion  ;  you  probably  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  our 
administration  ;  I  grant  you  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain ill-defined  discontent;  we  shall  try  to  appease 
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it,  and  shall  cause  the  King  to  be  respected.  As  to 
Bonaparte,  he  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  corpse 
without  influence,  buried  in  a  little  recess  of  the 
world,  isolated  by  a  stretch  of  sea." 

To  this  I  answered :  "  My  astonishment  is  re- 
doubled when  I  hear  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
so  thoughtless  that  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  only 
vain  boasting.  I  am  grieved  at  finding  such  as- 
surance in  a  Minister  exercising  sovereign  author- 
ity in  France.  Continue  governing  as  you  are  do- 
ing ;  persecute  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  They 
frankly  rallied  to  the  constitutional  monarchy ;  they 
are  still  your  firmest  prop,  and  you  are  relentlessly 
driving  them  to  despair  and  reducing  them  to  pov- 
erty." 

M.  de  Blacas  was  extremely  ill  at  ease;  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  is;nore  and  diso-uise  tlie  truth, 
he  was  amazed  at  the  Provencal  vehemence  of  my 
harangue.  He  was  good  enough  to  admit  that, 
having  been  so  long  away  from  France,  he  had  per- 
haps not  yet  acquired  in  detail  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  means  required  to  regenerate  her;  he  begged 
that  I  would  send  him  a  list  of  the  names  of  respect- 
able citizens,  even  though  they  had  been  convention- 
nels,  who  might  have  cause  to  complain  at  being 
deprived  of  their  posts ;  he  would  at  once  restore 
them  to  their  functions,  and  undo  any  of  those  acts 
of  injustice  which  are  sure  to  occur  when  all  one's 
attention  is  taken  up  with  gigantic  labors.  "  More- 
over," said  Blacas,  "  it  is  the  intention  of  the  King 
to  increase  the  number  of  companies  of  his  body- 
guard. What  do  you  think  of  it.?"  "I  think  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  reduce  than  increase  this 
portion  of  the  King's  household  ;  it  is  to  be  wished 
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that  his  body-guard  should  be  composed  of  the 
brave  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  France,  and 
have  so  gloriously  defended  her ;  an  army  like  ours 
is  more  than  enough  for  any  king ;  besides,  allow 
me  to  say  frankly  that  this  idea  of  doubling  the 
body-guard,  of  adding  to  their  number,  is  nothing 
else  but  an  idea  of  Bonaparte's;  he  brought  up  his 
Imperial  Guard  to  30,000  men,  and  you  believe  you 
cannot  stop  short  of  that  number.  What  will  be 
the  use  of  it  if  the  soldiers  are  ill-disposed  and  be- 
come disloyal  ?  It  is  organizing  a  Prcetorian  guard 
ready  to  make  and  undo  emperors." 

M.  de  Blacas,  feeling  that  he  had  no  strone  arsu- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  the  royal  guard, 
sought  to  divert  the  discussion  to  another  subject. 
He  said  to  me :  "  We  are  at  present  most  uneasy  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  food  supplies ;  the  King  is 
sorely  troubled  about  the  matter."  I  replied  to 
him :  "  As  regards  the  food  supplies,  which  cause 
uneasiness  to  the  paternal  kindness  of  the  King,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  commission  made  up  of  com- 
mendable men  could  frame  and  exercise  supervision 
over  regulations  which  would  facilitate  their  circu- 
lation, and  encourage  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing interests.  I  gave  some  attention  to  this  matter 
when  a  member  of  the  National  Convention ;  I  was 
intrusted  with  a  most  important  mission  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  the  departments  of  the  North,  previous 
to  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  viz.,  to  re-establish  order 
in  France  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  Paris.  The 
National  Convention  did  me  the  honor  of  declaring 
that  I  had  satisfactorily  fulfilled  my  mission.  Our 
embarrassments  were  in  no  wise  at  an  end  at  the 
time  of  the    inauguration    of  the   Directorate;    we 
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none  the  less  overcame  them.  Well,  my  methods 
were  exceedingly  simple,  consisting,  as  they  did,  in 
putting  into  practice  order  and  liberty.  These  two 
great  principles  serve  in  all  things,  when  applied 
both  to  food  supplies  and  to  all  other  branches  of 
the  administration.  I  have  put  them  to  the  test 
and  know  of  no  others.  If,  moreover,  Monsieur  de 
Blacas,  you  are  good  enough  to  report  to  the  King 
my  words,  albeit  expressed  with  some  animation, 
I  beg  you  will  tell  His  Majesty  on  my  behalf  that 
I  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  show  myself 
worthy  of  his  confidence ;  you  will  kindly  add  to 
this  that  if  measures  are  not  adopted  promptly, 
Louis  XVIII.  must  begin  to  think  of  giving  orders 
to  have  his  apartments  at  Hartwell  got  in  readiness. 
I  spoke  to  you  at  the  outset  of  our  interview  of  my 
melancholy  forebodings ;  after  what  I  have  heard, 
and  feeling  that  I  cannot  remove  the  film  of  blind- 
ness, I  make  bold  to  tell  you  that  despair  has  now 
succeeded  my  direst  apprehensions.  I  am  about  to 
proceed  to  the  South  of  France  to  collect  some 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  modest  liveli- 
hood and  a  far-off  place  of  retreat,  in  case  the  tyrant 
of  my  country  should  succeed  in  once  more  bring- 
ing it  under  the  yoke." 

M.  de  Blacas  did  not  answer  another  word,  and 
imagined  he  was  getting  over  the  difficulty  by 
showing  still  greater  politeness.  Seeing  that  I  had 
risen  and  was  about  to  leave,  he  took  a  candlestick 
to  light  me  on  my  path,  while  M.  d'Havre  affected 
to  move  an  arm-chair  which  obstructed  him.  We 
had  reached  the  drawing-room  when  M.  d'Havre, 
making  a  great  display  of  zeal,  apologized  to  M.  de 
Blacas,  pretended  to  take  the  candlestick  from  him, 
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while  permitting  him  to  retain  hold  of  it,  and  then 
accompanied  me  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  M. 
d'Havre  said  to  me.  laughing  heartily  the  while: 
"  I  was  desirous  that  this  conceited  fellow  should 
light  you  himself.  Moreover,  little  does  he  know  of 
lio;ht ;  he  is  as  blind  as  a  bat." 

A  few  days  later  the  King  sent  word  to  me  that 
he  was  gratified  at  my  interview  with  his  Minister, 
but  that  he  wished  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  simple 
memorandum  setting  forth  anything  that  might  have 
been  omitted  at  the  conference  ;  he  begged  I  would 
once  more  meet  M.  de  Blacas,  to  whom  I  could  not 
fail  to  be  useful  in  connection  with  his  official  du- 
ties. I  had  had  more  than  enough  of  M.  de  Blacas, 
and  did  not  care  to  see  any  more  of  him  under  any 
circumstances. 

I  drew  up  the  memorandum  asked  for  by  the 
King;  it  was  short.  It  was  pretty  nearly  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  I  told  M.  de  Blacas.  I  delivered  it  to 
M.  d'Havre.  On  his  thanking  me  in  all  sincerity,  I 
assured  him  somewhat  ironically  that  "  none  of  my 
advice  would  be  followed." 

The  King  perused  my  memorandum.  "  It  is  ex- 
cellent," he  remarked  to  M.  d'Havre,  "  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  opinion  of  Blacas  and  in  regard  to 
my  body-guard;  not  only  shall  I  pay  no  attention 
to  it,  but  I  intend  to  re-establish  the  fine  regiments 
of  guards." 

A  short  time  after  I  again  saw  M.  d'Havre  ;  he 
informed  me  that  it  was  now  the  King  who,  in  his 
turn,  wished  to  send  me  memoranda,  that  His  Maj- 
esty would  give  them  to  him  shortly,  and  that  I 
was  in  my  turn  to  express  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
them.     I   replied  to  M.  d'Havre   that   I  had  previ- 
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ously  expressed  my  opinion  fully,  that  my  health  did 
not  permit  of  my  bestowing  my  attention  on  such 
serious  matters,  and  that  I  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  South  of  France. 

Among  the  ravenous  intriguers  who  exploited 
the  Restoration  of  1814,  it  would  be  astonishing  not 
to  find  M.  Fauche-Borel,  who  suffered  greatly  in 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  who  claims  to  have 
actively  co-operated  to  their  re-establishment.  This 
man,  because  of  his  continual  movements  in  every 
direction,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  fly  on  the 
wheel ;  but  he  who,  like  all  others  of  his  species, 
never  was  anything  but  a  nonentity  and  a  speculator, 
could  not  fail  to  exploit  all  the  opportunities  offered 
to  lovers  of  money  by  the  Restoration.  Following 
up  his  speculation,  he  imagined  that  he  had  found, 
in  the  miraculous  success  of  the  events  which  had 
brought  about  the  Restoration,  means  of  connecting 
his  former  intrigues  with  this  event,  v^-hich  had  been 
so  foreign  to  them  that  it  might  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  just  as  foreign  to  the  august  personages 
who  had  derived  most  profit  from  it :  for  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  is  styled,  or  who  styled  himself,  le  De- 
sire (the  Desired),  was  doubtless  far  less  hoped  for 
than  desired,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never 
have  sat  on  the  throne  of  France  but  for  Bonaparte's 
insensate  defiance  of  all  the  Powers  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  unavoidable  reaction  of  the  latter  against 
an  aggression  which  had  pursued  them  in  their  win- 
try retreats.  Hence  it  was  that  Fauche-Borel,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  party 
of  the  Bourbons,  conceived  the  idea  of  saying  at 
Court  that  his  intimacy  with  me,  in  view  of  his  for- 
mer intrigues,  would  be  of  great  use  to  them  in  deal- 
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ing  with  the  popular  party.  Then  he  called  upon 
me,  to  inform  me  that,  intimate  as  he  was  with  the 
Bourbons,  he  could  be  of  great  service  with  them  to 
me  and  the  popular  party. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  never  seen  nor  known, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  this  Fauche-Borel,  when, 
continuing  his  system  of  exploitation  based  on  the 
deception  of  both  sides,  pursuant  to  which  he  made 
them  carry  on  an  intercourse  without  either  being 
able  to  explain  itself  or  come  to  an  understanding, 
Fauche  called  on  me  one  morning  at  my  residence 
in  the  Rue  des  Francs  -  Bourgeois.  I  would  not 
have  received  Fauche  under  his  name;  he  had  him- 
self announced  under  that  of  Louis,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  guess  who  it  was.  He  ap- 
proached me  as  an  alleged  victim  of  the  Imperial 
Government :  this  was  indeed  a  way  of  obtaining 
an  audience ;  next  he  told  me  his  real  name,  and 
maintained  that  all  he  had  done  for  so  lone  a  time 
had  been  out  of  hatred  for  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte, 
against  which  he  was  one  with  me  in  believing  that 
there  could  be  no  surer  bulwark  than  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

I  replied  to  Fauche  that  I  had  never  confided 
my  opinions  to  him,  but  that  it  was  quite  possible  I 
might  entertain  ideas  such  as  he  attributed  to  me ; 
that  if  I  preferred  the  Republic  to  all  things,  look- 
ing upon  it  as  the  most  legitimate  of  governments, 
I  certainly  preferred  the  monarchy  to  the  empire,  a 
king  to  an  emperor,  the  Bourbons  to  Bonaparte.  A 
mind  like  Fauche's  could  not,  perhaps,  grasp  such 
sentiments ;  it  seems  that  he  understood  me  but  lit- 
tle, when  imagining  that  he  was  chiming  in  with  me 
by  paying  me  compliments  on  behalf  of  the  Royal- 
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ists  of  every  stripe  and  handing  me  a  copy  of  the 
letters-patent  which  he  had  ah-eady  addressed  to  us 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  negotiation  in  the  Year 
VIII. 

I  glanced  over  the  copy  of  the  famous  letters- 
patent  produced  by  Fauche.  The  substance  of  it 
had  little  importance  in  my  eyes,  but  it  lacked  even 
form.  It  was  a  document  which  bore  no  character 
of  authenticity,  and  was  brimful  of  erasures  and 
substituted  words.  I  looked  at  it,  I  confess,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  proof  of  what  I  suspected,  and  I 
quickly  returned  it  to  M.  Fauche,  throwing  it  in  his 
face  and  saying  to  him  :  "  It  is  with  such  rags  and 
with  all  your  invented  stories  that  you  have  dipped 
into  the  purse  of  the  credulity  of  the  English  and  of 
the  French  princes.  Moreover,  since  I  have  got  you 
here,  you  may  as  well  tell  the  truth.  Explain  to  me 
without  subterfuge  your  alleged  negotiation  with 
the  Directorate." 

Fauche  replied :  "  I  admit  that  I  was  fooled  by 
the  Republicans ;  but,  general,  it  may  greatly  help 
you  with  the  Bourbons,  and  the  interests  of  your 
party,  to  allow  it  to  be  believed  that  you  have  loeen 
pleased  to  receive  me ;  I  beg  you  will  let  things  re- 
main as  they  are." 

I  replied  to  M.  Fauche  that  the  plain  truth  of  the 
case  was  that  I  had  never  betrayed  the  mandate  I 
had  received  from  the  Republic,  and  that  I  had,  in 
those  days,  been  sincerely  and  totally  the  adversary 
of  the  Bourbons;  that  in  March,  1814,  they  had  be- 
come the  de  facto  liberators  of  France,  although 
submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  allies,  but  that  they  could  still  be  the  saviours 
of  our  country  if  they  did  but  organize  libertj^    This 
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was  not,  on  my  part,  a  confidential  communication 
to  M.  Fauche  ;  it  was  my  openly  expressed  opinion 
to  all  parties,  to  the  agents  of  police  or  of  royalty 
who  might  be  spying  on  me,  and  against  whom  I 
exercised  no  other  precaution  than  my  frankness. 

It  would  be  thought  that  after  all  this  the  intrigu- 
ing Fauche  -  Borel  would  have  been  silenced  and 
disposed  of  once  for  all ;  still,  the  continuation  of 
his  intrigues  will  be  seen  in  the  future. 

Such  is  a  truthful  summary  of  my  life  during  the 
time  following  the  i8th  Brumaire.  I  spent  it,  as 
usual,  in  receiving  my  relations  and  friends,  and  in 
freely  expressing  my  thoughts.  I  likewise  spent  it 
in  hoping  much  in  the  first  instance,  then  in  hoping 
less,  and  finally,  in  despairing.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  remained  foreign  in  my  desires  to  all  that 
seemed  to  me  capable  of  assuring  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  my  country;  it  is  impossible  to 
cease  taking  an  interest,  even  after  the  greatest  dis- 
appointments, in  an  idea  entertained  ever  since  the 
age  of  reason,  especially  one  which  has  been  as  much 
a  sentiment  as  an  idea;  but  the  co-operation  alleged 
to  have  been  given  me  by  Fauche-Borel  and  Com- 
pany is  not  based  on  truth,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained ;  the  sequel  will  be  seen  ere  these  Memoirs 
come  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER   VI 

Debarkation  of  Bonaparte  at  Cannes — Conduct  of  the  authorities — 
Loverdo  and  the  Receiver-general  of  Taxes — The  King  sends  for 
me — He  despatches  a  courier  to  me — Bonaparte  at  Lyons — The 
courier  is  arrested  —  How  he  disposes  of  the  despatch  —  An  ac- 
count of  Bonaparte's  debarlcation  —  M.  de  Boutillier  —  A  rising 
against  me — General  Solignac — I  leave  for  Marseilles — The  post- 
masters of  Orgon,  Pont-Royal,  and  Saint-Cannat — My  arrival  at 
Marseilles — Massena's  ingratitude — M.  de  Montgrand's  kindness 
^The  aide-de-camp  Porcherde  Richebourg — The  sword  of  wood 
and  the  sword  of  steel  —  Tardy  repentance  of  the  Bourbons — 
Their  behavior — Constitutional  prostrations  of  the  Conite  d'Ar- 
tois— The  Due  de  Berry's  attempts  to  make  himself  popular  with 
the  soldiery — Aristocratic  silliness — Marshal  de  Viomesnil — One 
of  the  greatest  ancient  or  modern  exploits — My  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  return  from  Elba —  Great  tumult  at  Lyons  —  I  re- 
ceive the  King  of  Westphalia  —  Our  conversation  —  Borrowed 
majesty — Mistakes — Rcederer — A  parasitic  general  —  The  Due 
d'Angouleme  and  his  army — General  Merle — His  remonstrances 
— Why  the  South  was  lost  —  Mme.  d'Angouleme  at  Bordeaux — 
General  Decaen — Bonaparte's  itinerary — Louis  XVIIL  at  Lille — 
Courtiers'  adulation  on  the  2oth  of  March — The  Additional  Act 
— Its  framer — Benjamin  Constant — Thibaudeau,  Alerlin,  and  Fer- 
mont — The  real  author  of  the  Additional  Act — The  Champ  de 
Mai — The  European  coalition — Bonaparte's  mot  at  Elba  in  re- 
gard to  Talleyrand  and  Fouche — Fouche  rcdivivus — His  conver- 
sation with  Bonaparte  —  Fouche  and  the  Prefect — The  party  to 
which  Fouche  belonged  —  The  Due  d'Orleans  as  depicted  by 
Fouche  —  Dumouriez  and  Mme.  de  Stael  Orleanists —  Fouche's 
policy — Bonaparte's  preparations  against  the  coalition — His  de- 
parture— Early  triumphs — Waterloo — Grouchy — Bonaparte  be- 
lieves the  battle  won — Ney — An  appalling  disaster — Bonaparte 
flees — His  arrival  in  Paris— A  fresh  deposition — The  provisional 
government — Bonaparte's  position  at  the  Elysee — The  men  of 
the  Hundred  Days — A  friend's  advice — A  scheme  of  public  in- 
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struction  which  Bonaparte  turns  to  his  advantage  —  Enseignc- 
ment  muttiel — MM.  de  Laborde  and  de  Lasteyrie  —  Bonaparte 
dreads  assemblies — The  dictatorship — My  opinion  on  the  pro- 
jected dissolution — Important  service  rendered  by  M.  de  Lafay- 
ette— Bonaparte's  stupendous  mistake — Treachery — Fouche  and 
Davout  correspond  with  Vitrolles — Bonaparte  fears  the  National 
Guard — His  refusal  to  receive  deputations  tendering  assistance 
— The  obsequious  Maret — Amusing  plan  of  the  president  Por- 
talis — Bonaparte  feigns  deference  to  all  advice  given  him — The 
aide-de-camp  Bernard — His  noble  frankness — His  reception  at 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte — Bernard's  behavior  at  Waterloo — His 
position  in  the  United  States —  Death  of  Josephine  —  A  trait  of 
Bonaparte's  vanity  —  I  ask  for  employment — Laignelot — An  in- 
terview with  Carnot — My  regrets — Fouche's  perfidy — The  Ora- 
torian  Gaillard  rcdivivus — His  mission  at  Ghent — General  Mor- 
gan ^General  Lamotte  —  Laborie  —  Lamotte  interrogated  by 
Guilleminot  —  Grand  council  of  war  held  in  Paris — Davout's 
opinion — Paris  surrendered — I  ask  to  be  heard  by  the  council 
of  war — Colonel  Zenowitz — A  propositiou  to  appoint  me  General- 
in-chief  —  Disapprobation  of  the  proposition  — A  predetermined 
course  —  Opposition  —  Freycinet  and  Vandamme  —  The  latter's 
energetic  outburst — The  capitulation  of  Paris— Davout's  decla- 
ration— Freycinet's  and  Vandamme's  rejoinder — The  soldiers  of 
the  Loire  —  Davout's  harangue  —  Unreasonable  demands  of  the 
fallen  Bonaparte— He  is  anxious  to  leave  for  the  United  States, 
but  dares  not  —Joseph  bolder  — They  carry  ofl  the  treasures  of 
the  State— Bonaparte  demands  to  be  treated  as  Emperor  by  the 
captain  of  the  English  ship  on  which  he  seeks  an  asylum— He 
meets  with  a  refusal. 

I  HAD  reached  Montpelller  when  Bonaparte  land- 
ed at  Cannes  with  800  men,  and  followed  without 
meeting  any  opposition  the  road  along  the  Alps. 
The  Prefect  of  the  Var,  with  a  few  troops,  had 
posted  himself  near  the  forest  of  Esterel.  Loverdo 
and  the  Receiver-general  of  Taxes  had  carried  avyay 
the  funds,  and  had  fled  towards  Valensole  ;  Massena 
was  temporizing  at  Marseilles ;  all  of  them  in  order 
to  give  Bonaparte  every  facility  for  surmounting  the 
impregnable  position  of  Sisteron. 
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The  incredible  news  of  tlie  debarkation  of  Bona- 
parte and  his  onward  march  so  terrified  the  Court 
that  the  King  sent  for  M.  d'Havre.  "  Where  is 
General  Barras  ?"  he  inquired  of  him.  "  I  believe 
he  is  at  Montpellier,"  replied  M.  d'Havre.  "  In  that 
case  send  a  courier  to  him  at  once  ;  I  shall  write  a 
few  words,  which  you  will  enclose  in  your  letter,  re- 
questing him  to  come  hither  post-haste ;  he  alone 
can  save  us;  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  Paris,  of 
the  army,  and  of  the  Republicans.  We  refused  to 
believe  him  although  he  had  predicted  this  untow- 
ard occurrence." 

M.  d'Havre  despatched  to  me  as  bearer  of  the 
royal  message  a  citizen  with  whom  I  had  some 
intercourse.  It  was  hoped  that  Moiisiatr  would, 
with  the  imposing  forces  under  his  command  at 
Lyons,  at  the  very  least  check  Bonaparte's  onward 
march.  i\Io7isiczi7^'s  retreat  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Bonaparte  entered  Lyons,  and  again  assumed  the 
imperial  power,  which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
during  his  progress  through  the  Dauphine.  The 
courier  despatched  to  me  was  arrested  at  Moulins, 
and  had  just  time  to  burn  his  despatch  ;  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  journey,  he  showed  some  trading  pass- 
ports with  which  he  had  luckily  been  provided ; 
he  adopted  the  wise  course  of  retracing  his  steps. 
Had  the  despatch  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  convict- 
ed me  as  a  Royalist.  It  has  been  seen  how  and  to 
what  a  degree  I  was  one ;  I  was  ready  to  welcome 
a  constitutional  monarchy  as  the  restorer  of  peace, 
and  I  do  not  mind  repeating  that  my  efforts  had  had 
no  other  object  than  to  preserve  a  few  republican 
institutions,  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  directed 
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against  the  apostles  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  save 
the  last  remnants  of  the  Revolution,  which  the 
imperial  Bonapartists  sought  to  annihilate  just  as 
much  as  did  certain  Royalists,  as  the  two  parties 
were  in  perfect  accord  for  the  purpose  of  tarnishing 
the  very  memory  of  liberty ;  while,  as  regards  my- 
self, I  was  desirous  of  preserving  it,  honoring  it,  re- 
generating it — in  short,  of  preventing  an  abominable 
tyrant  from  once  more  muzzling  it,  subjugating  it, 
and  taking  revenge. 

A  courier  brought  me  at  Montpellier  the  news  of 
Bonaparte's  landing  at  Cannes.  The  Prefect  asked 
me  if  it  was  indeed  true  that  I  had  received  it;  I 
sent  word  to  him  that  it  was  perfectly  true ;  just  at 
that  very  moment  I  received  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

An  Account  of  what  happened  in  the  Department  of  the 
Basses -Alpes  from  the  Time  of  the  Debarkation  of 
Bonaparte  near  Antibes.  up  to  that  of  his  leaving 
the  Department. 

Bonaparte,  having  landed  in  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the 
ist  of  March  with  six  or  seven  hundred  soldiers  near  Cannes 
and  Antibes,  retired  for  the  night  at  Cannes,  and  sent  officers 
to  Antibes  to  induce  the  garrison  of  that  town  to  follow  him. 
The  overtures  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  that  night  having 
been  unattended  by  success,  he  shaped  his  course  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  by  the  road  from  Grasse  to  Digne,  and  retired  to 
rest  on  the  night  of  that  day  at  Se'ramon,  a  municipality  border- 
ing upon  the  departments  of  the  Var  and  of  the  Basses-AIpes. 

On  receiving  information  as  to  the  landing  and  the  strength 
of  the  detachment  accompanying  Bonaparte,  M.  de  Boutillier, 
Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Var,  quickly  transmitted  the 
news  to  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  and 
on  Friday,  the  3d  of  March,  the  latter  received  towards  two 
o'clock  the  letter  apprising  him  of  the  fact ;  it  would  seem  that 
immediately  thereupon  the  Prefect  and  Field-marshal  Loverdo, 
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in  comm.ind  of  the  department  of  the  Basses-AIpes,  considering 
all  defence  impossible,  did  not  communicate  the  news  to  the 
mayors  of  the  municipalities  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Durance,  and  it  was  only  on  the  following  morning,  March  4th, 
at  five  o'clock,  that  express  messengers  sent  from  Barreme  to 
Digne  by  several  private  individuals  announced  that  Bonaparte 
and  his  troops  had  arrived  there  the  previous  day,  March  3d, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  fresh  announcement  did 
not  result  in  any  means  of  defence  being  adopted. 

Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  orders  were  given  to  the 
Digne  garrison,  composed  of  200  men,  to  proceed  to  Valen- 
sole  by  way  of  Mezel,  in  order  to  escort  the  public  moneys 
deposited  in  the  strong-box  of  the  Receiver-general  of  Taxes 
of  the  department.  Fortunately  Bonaparte,  who  wished  to 
have  his  first  proclamations  printed  at  Digne,  did  not  proceed 
along  the  road  skirting  the  river  Asse,  whose  outlet  is  at  Cha- 
teauredon,  which  would  have  saved  him  a  three  hours'  march,  in 
order  to  reach  Malijay,  or  the  escort  and  the  funds  it  was  guard- 
ing would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  it  was  only  towards 
noon  that  Bonaparte  and  his  soldiers  reached  Digne,  by  way  of 
Chaudon,  La  Chapelle,  and  Truines  ;  towards  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  established  his  headquarters  at  Malijay,  and  a 
few  hours  later  at  Peyruis,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Durance.  The  special  escort  charged  with  the  conveyance  of 
three  loads  of  cartridges,  on  learning  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  troops  at  Digne,  asked  leave  not  to  proceed  any  farther, 
and,  not  receiving  any  orders  to  the  contrary,  shaped  its  course 
towards  Digne;  but,  on  getting  a  glimpse  of  Bonaparte's  es- 
cort, it  deposited  its  load  in  a  ravine,  and  was  not  molested. 
The  surplus  cartridges  stored  at  Sisteron  were  conveyed  by  wagon 
to  Peyruis;  hence  the  key  of  the  Alpes  found  itself  defenseless. 

Bonaparte,  who  arrived  at  Malijay  towards  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  slept  there  with  a  portion  of  his  soldiers,  and  sent  the 
remainder  to  Sisteron  during  the  night,  in  order  to  seize  the 
bridge  of  Sisteron  on  the  Durance,  which  proved  an  easy  matter, 
as  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  defence. 

He  arrived  at  Sisteron  with  his  rear-guard  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  left  at  two  o'clock  for  the  department  of  the  Basses-Alpes. 

The  confirmation  of  the  news  of  Bonaparte's 
landing  and  his  triumphant  progress  did  more  than 
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excite  murmurings  in  the  South ;  popular  gather- 
ings took  place  in  Montpellier ;  no  very  distinct  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  was  manifested  against  Bona- 
parte ;  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  about  the 
matter  was  that  these  gatherings  were  harangued 
by  men  of  ill-repute,  who  styled  themselves  Royal- 
ists because  they  had  pillaged  stage-coaches  and 
assassinated  Republicans.  Passports  were  denied 
me  by  the  noble  mayor.  He  coupled  such  inso- 
lence with  his  refusal  that  one  of  these  groups, 
headed  by  the  {sic)  marquis,  a  robber  of  stage-coach- 
es, proceeded  to  my  lodging  and  uttered  threats  of 
death  under  my  windows.  I  was  indeed  exposed  to 
suffer  death  in  a  district  where  threats  are  quickly 
followed  by  deeds,  as  shown  by  so  many  cruel  ex- 
amples, had  not  the  mayor,  who  was  with  me  at  the 
time,  sone  and  shown  himself  to  the  infuri?ited  mob. 
The  greater  part  of  those  who  were  hounding  me 
in  so  strange  a  fashion  were  the  very  ones  to  whom 
I  daily  dispensed  charity.  "  What !"  exclaimed  the 
master  of  the  house, "  you  live  through  the  charity 
of  this  benevolent  man,  and  listen  to  the  advice  of 
wicked  men  threatening  his  person!"  This  apos- 
trophe dispersed  the  gathering. 

General  Solignac  called  on  me  and  said :  "  So  the 
Emperor  is  back  ;  you  are  off  to  Paris  ;  I  beg  you 
will  lay  at  his  feet  the  expression  of  my  devotion  to 
his  august  person."  I  replied  :  "  You  will  doubtless 
deliver  this  message  yourself  better  than  I  can ;  I 
am  about  to  proceed  to  my  residence  in  Marseilles." 

I  went  thither  by  way  of  Orgon,  where  I  was 
known  and  respected  by  all  the  inhabitants ;  a  few 
gendarmes  said  to  the  people  assembled  in  the 
public  square :  "  He  is  a  revolutionist,  who  should 
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be  arrested."  M.  Michel,  the  postmaster,  seeing  the 
fresh  danger  I  was  running,  quickly  got  my  carriage 
in  readiness  for  me.  "  Flee,"  said  that  worthy  man 
to  me;  "postilion,  whip  up  your  horses!"  I  arrived 
at  Pont- Royal;  the  postmaster,  a  rich  land -owner 
and  a  Republican,  said  to  me:  "  I  offer  you  a  safe 
asylum  under  my  roof,  since  you  are  in  trouble."  I 
declined  with  thanks  this  kindly  citizen's  offer,  and 
proceeded  on  my  journey.  The  postmaster  of  Saint- 
Cannat,  a  man  highly  thought  of  by  all  patriots,  said 
to  me :  "  Take  advantage  of  the  night  and  do  not 
stop  at  Ai\ ;  the  stage-coach  which  follows  is  driven 
by  a  worthy  citizen  whom  you  know ;  you  shall  be 
quickly  conveyed  to  your  home  before  daybreak." 

Immediately  on  reaching  Marseilles  I  thought  it 
proper  to  notify  the  fact  of  my  arrival  to  Massena — 
who  comtnanded  the  military  division  in  which  is 
included  the  department  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone 
— through  my  cousin  Pierre  Barras,  who  was  on 
a  footing  of  intimacy  with  him.  Massena  was  for- 
ever saying  that  he  was  one  of  my  oldest  and  most 
sincere  friends.  Marseilles  being;  in  a  state  of  ereat 
agitation,  I  gave  my  cousin  a  letter  for  Massena, 
begging  him  to  grant  me  a  passport  to  Paris.  In 
spite  of  his  entreaties  my  cousin  was  not  received, 
and  my  letter  remained  unanswered ;  he  tried  in 
vain  to  see  Massena  once  more.  I  must  here  con- 
fess to  the  grief  I  felt  at  such  forgetfulness  by  this 
general  not  only  of  the  rules  of  decorum,  but  also 
of  all  the  favors  with  which  I  had  loaded  him. 
Twenty-five  officers  and  grenadiers  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Marseilles  came  and  assured  me  that  I 
might  set  my  mind  at  ease,  as  they  would  have  a 
watchful  eye  to  my  safety.      I  next  applied  to  M.  de 
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Montgrand,  an  emigre,  and  the  then  mayor  of  Mar- 
seilles, for  the  passports  refused  by  Massena ;  they 
were  sent  to  me  at  once.  The  letter  accompanying 
was  most  kindly  in  tone,  and  I  was  all  the  more 
srrateful  for  it  since  the  Due  d'Ansfouleme  had  sus- 
pended  the  delivery  of  passports.  It  is  not  a  rare 
occurrence  in  times  of  revolution,  and  perhaps  even 
in  all  times,  to  receive  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  our  adversaries  than  at  those  of  our  own  party. 

Meanwhile  Massena,  on  learning  that  Bonaparte, 
master  of  Grenoble,  was  proceeding  to  Lyons,  sent 
his  aide-de-camp  Porcher  de  Richebourg  with  two 
despatches:  one  of  submission  to  Bonaparte,  should 
he  be  master  of  Lyons,  and  a  congratulatory  one  to 
the  Comte  d'Artois;  one  of  them  was  to  be  burned, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Bonaparte  entered  Lyons 
without  difficulty,  since  Monsieiir  had  evacuated  it. 

On  this  occasion,  on  that  of  my  last  sojourn  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  on  that  of  my  exile,  I  had  never  en- 
tertained but  one  and  the  same  thought  as  to  the 
mode  of  opposition  to  be  employed  in  regard  to 
Bonaparte ;  it  consisted  in  fighting  him  with  the 
weapons  and  on  the  battle-field  of  liberty.  Any  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  system,  forms,  and  ways  of  his 
despotism  would  fail,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  so  with  a  dexterity  equal  to  his  own. 

A  wooden  sword,  a  king  who  was  all  but  a  cripple, 
and  who  was  even  said  to  be  in  petticoats,  could  not 
display  himself  to  the  people  as  often  and  in  as  im- 
posing a  fashion  as  the  warrior  who  had  risen  from 
the  lowest  rank,  accustomed  to  be  on  horseback  and 
to  win  battles.  The  wooden  sword  of  the  inoffen- 
sive monarch  could  not  gleam  like  the  terrible  sword 
of  steel  of  the  daring  soldier  who  had  for  so  long  and 
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again  and  aorain  hacked  and  hewed,  crushed  and  mu- 
tilated  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  previously  recorded  relations 
which  the  Bourbons  had  of  their  own  accord  sought 
to  establish  with  me,  but  towards  which  I  had  in  no 
wise  made  any  advances,  I  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  new  French  monarchy  could  not  rest  on  a 
firm  basis,  nor  protect  itself  against  its  enemies,  be- 
ginning with  the  Imperialists,  except  by  the  sincere 
establishment  of  constitutional  liberty,  which,  like  a 
central  battery,  should  face  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 
Vain  words,  impotent  remonstrances  !  A  momentary 
success  ever  renders  kings  deaf.  It  requires  dire  ad- 
versity to  make  them  hear,  but  then  it  is  generally 
too  late.  Hence  it  was  that  on  Bonaparte's  landing 
at  Cannes  the  Bourbons  began  to  feel,  if  not  to 
admit,  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  to  him  liberty 
and  the  Charter  so  far  presented  as  the  expression 
of  it. 

I  learned  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  proceeded  to  the 
corps  legislatif  iox  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  oath; 
that  Monsieitr  had  declared  his  respect  for  it  with 
still  greater  forms,  going  so  far  as  to  prostrate  him- 
self, since  he  had  knelt  down  on  the  steps  of  the  leg- 
islative throne,  and  had  taken  his  oath  on  the  Gospel, 
thinking  further  to  reassure  the  nation  with  his  oath 
and  his  genuflection.  I  learn  simultaneously  that 
the  Due  de  Berry,  who  had  hitherto  treated  the  sol- 
diers with  but  scant  consideration,  many  even  with 
rudeness,  had  drawn  nearer  to  them  with  a  great  dis- 
play of  courtesy  ;  that  he  was  visiting  barracks,  and 
believed  he  was  winning  popularity  by  sticking  their 
pewter  spoons  in  his  button-hole  and  tasting  their 
soup;  but  popularity  is  not  to  be  won  by  momentary 
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caresses  :  it  is  the  result  and  the  reward  of  a  behavior 
in  which  soldiers  and  citizens  have  seen  some  amount 
of  sincerity  in  the  sentiments  with  which  it  is  sought 
to  inspire  them.  Even  admitting  that  the  Bourbons 
displayed  all  the  sincerity  inspired  and  command- 
ed by  their  self-interest,  I  learned  that  the  incorrigi- 
ble men  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  the  men 
"who  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing," 
persisted  in  their  silly  conduct;  for  instance,  while 
ancient  Court  dames  remarked  ingenuously  that 
under  the  ancient  regime  "  the  scamp  who  had  landed 
at  Cannes  would  have  been  captured  and  hanged," 
Marshal  de  Viomesnil,  the  Coignys,  and  others  of 
that  kind,  said  just  as  seriously:  "  Orders  have  been 
issued  to  arrest  him  between  Lyons  and  Paris." 
Louis  XVIII.  was  less  presumptuous,  for  as  early  as 
the  5th  of  INIarch  he  had  told  his  valets  to  pack  his 
trunks.  While  the  Bourbons  were  unable  to  escape 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  their  courtiers,  Bona- 
parte was  continuing  his  onward  march,  having  once 
more  recovered  what  has  appropriately  been  called 
revolutionary  daring,  since  it  expresses  the  power 
which  the  Revolution  ever  gave  to  those  who  in- 
voked its  genius  ;  for,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  can 
never  be  denied  that  the  landing  at  Cannes  and  the 
marching  to  Paris  in  twenty  days  is  one  of  the  great- 
est exploits  recorded  by  either  ancient  or  modern 
history ;  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  heroic  age 
— nay,  to  mythology. 

As  for  myself,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tribulations 
and  the  respective  pretensions  of  these  two  monarchs, 
one  of  whom  certainly  could  not  boast  antiquity  of 
race — a  thing  which  did  not  injure  him  in  the  slight- 
est degree  in  my  eyes — I  confess  that  in  spite  of  all 
IV— 22 
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the  horror  with  which  the  Corsican  Napoleon  had 
inspired  me  since  his  advent  to  the  Empire,  I  could 
not  restrain  a  certain  feeling  of  emotion  concerning 
his  new  destiny,  since  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  once 
more  saw  the  soldier  of  Toulon  and  of  the  13th  Ven- 
demiaire,  the  General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, entering  upon  the  career  of  his  true  glory,  the 
one  which  had  rested  on  the  defence  of  liberty  and 
the  independence  of  our  Fatherland.  I  could  have 
almost  applauded  this  man, and, on  seeing  him  march 
onward  before  France  dumfounded  with  admiration 
and  meeting  no  obstacle  on  his  journey  to  Paris,  I 
could  have  almost  exclaimed,  like  James  II.  on  seeing 
the  French  fleet  which  was  taking  him  back  to  his 
throne  beaten  at  La  Hogue  by  the  English,  who 
were  preventing  his  ascending  it :  "  Well  done,  my 
beloved  Englishmen  !"  "  Well  done,  Bonaparte,  child 
of  the  Revolution ;  try  and  deserve  the  forgiveness 
of  the  mother  you  have  betrayed ;  once  more  be 
worthy  of  her!" 

But,  since  my  heart  was  sincerely  enamoured  of 
the  liberty  of  my  country,  I  could  see  as  little  hope 
in  this  quarter  as  in  the  other. 

I  left  Marseilles  in  the  state  of  ferment  which 
results  from  uncertainty  of  opinion  based  on  the 
uncertainty  of  events,  the  town  dissatisfied  with  the 
authorities  who  could  not  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  who,  like  those  of  the  Alps,  had  suffered  Bona- 
parte to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 

On  arriving  at  Lyons,  I  was  detained  there  a 
few  days  owing  to  ill-health.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
Place  Bellecour,  enjoying  the  sun,  when  there  was  a 
rumbling  of  carriages,  escorted  by  couriers  covered 
with  gold-lace.     As  they  passed  through  the  square 
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people  remarked :  "  Here  is  Madame  imre  once 
more.  Here's  the  cardinal  (Fesch)  in  this  one.  No, 
this  is  the  one  ;  do  you  not  see  it  has  left  the  others 
to  go  to  the  archbishop's  palace  ?"  It  was  really 
the  King  of  Westphalia,  who  was  going  to  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre.  Carriage  followed  carriage. 
Out  of  them  stepped,  pell-mell,  all  kinds  of  persons  : 
some  who  were  called,  and  who  called  themselves, 
maids  of  honor  and  equerries;  others  there  were 
who  called  them  chamber-maids  and  valets  wearing 
a  brilliant  livery. 

I  returned  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  at  my  usual 
dinner-hour;  the  hotel  was  crowded  with  deputations 
and  visitors.  Feeling,  as  I  did,  in  poor  health,  I  was 
resting  in  an  arm-chair  when  an  aide-de-camp 
colonel  approached  me  and  said :  "  The  King  of 
Westphalia  has  just  learned  that  you  are  here  and  in 
ill-health  ;  he  wishes  to  call  on  you.  Will  you  re- 
ceive him.?"     I  replied  :  "  Yes,  sir." 

The  king  came  to  me  almost  upon  receiving  my 
answer.  "  Ah,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  meet  you 
once  more,"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  his  arms  about 
me — "  you,  my  protector,  my  benefactor,  my  second 
father,  for  I  never  had  the  honor  of  seeing  the  first. 
I  hope  you  will  soon  be  restored  to  health,  and  we 
can  all  meet  again.  Things  have  greatly  changed  ; 
Bonaparte  has  reformed." 

I  interrupted  the  kinglet — who  had  ceased  to  be 
even  that  since  1S14,  but  who  thought  he  was  one 
once  more  since  the  landing  of  his  elder  brother — 
saying  :  "  Do  emperors  ever  reform  }  Bonaparte  is 
already  furnishing  proof  to  the  contrary.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  ruined  me  both  physi- 
cally and  financially  by  an  unprecedented  persecu- 
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tion.  There  should  be  an  end  to  all  this ;  he  can 
hasten  it,  and  deliver  me  from  all  the  sufferings  I 
have  experienced  at  his  hands.  The  greatest  in 
my  eyes  is  that  of  having  destroyed  the  Republic. 
Moreover,  I  am  going  to  Paris.  We  shall  see  if  he 
will  once  more  dispute  my  right  of  residence  there." 

Jerome  replied :  "  Your  complaints  are  but  too 
well  grounded.  I,  his  brother,  have  likewise  suffered 
from  Bonaparte's  rigors ;  he  was  surrounded  by 
treacherous  advisers ;  they  will  no  longer  have  ac- 
cess to  him.  I  have  just  come  from  Italy,  where  I 
left  Murat  in  a  most  embarrassing  position ;  I  am 
leaving  for  Paris  immediately.  I  shall  be  there  be- 
fore you,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  sincere  reconcilia- 
tion between  you  and  my  family,  which  is  under  so 
many  obligations  to  you." 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  this  interview  I  had  not  so  far  forgotten  myself 
as  to  call  by  the  name  of  "  majesty"  my  former  little 
friend  Jerome — not  because  his  family,  as  he  said 
with  some  truth,  owed  me  so  much,  but  because  I 
saw  that  Jerome  actually  believed  in  his  majesty. 
Now  this  royalty,  which  might  at  this  juncture  have 
at  least  escaped  by  ridicule,  was  interwoven  with  so 
many  misfortunes,  the  results  of  so  many  crimes, 
which  were  about  to  be  committed  once  more  in 
order  to  resume  all  usurpations  in  an  underhand 
way,  that  even  the  smile  of  mockery  could  not,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  take  the  place  of  indignation. 

The  city  of  Lyons  was  just  then  the  obligatory 
halting-place  of  all  those  who  were  following  or  flee- 
ing from  Bonaparte's  new  fortune.  While  His  West- 
phalian  Majesty  was  with  me,  a  number  of  courtiers 
were  waiting  for  him  in  his  apartments  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  doing  him  obeisance.  Others,  wrongly  in- 
formed as  to  the  suite  His  Majesty  was  to  occupy, 
and  beHeving  that  mine  was  the  one,  rushed  to  it  with 
alacrity,  compelling  me  to  summon  my  servants  to 
my  aid,  in  order  to  explain  to  these  servile  wretches 
that  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  they  were  else- 
where than  in  the  apartments  of  their  King  of 
Westphalia.  It  is  no  doubt  to  a  similar  blunder 
that  I  was  indebted  for  the  visit  of  one  of  Bona- 
parte's servants. 

Jerome  of  Westphalia  was  followed  by  Rcederer, 
Commissary -general  in  the  departments.  He  was 
in  a  tremendous  hurry,  as  an  agent  of  Bonaparte,  to 
begin  anew  giving  proofs  of  his  profound  respect 
for  the  imperial  family,  and  hence  his  visit  to  the 
King  of  Westphalia.  His  strange  mistake  was 
indeed  laughable.  Roederer  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Republican  Barras  was  as  if  in  a  trap.  I  had  recog- 
nized him;  he  had  recognized  me;  and  he  could 
hardly  escape  me  without  the  interchange  of  a  few 
polite  words.  This  is  not  the  place  for  me  to  draw 
a  pen  picture  of  this  personage,  so  well  known  from 
the  days  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  His  be- 
havior 2&  procureur  syndic  of  the  Seine  on  the  loth 
of  August,  when  he  brought  Louis  XVI.  into  the 
halls  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  manner  espe- 
cially in  which  he  boasted  of  having  acted  thus  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  up  his  prisoner,  constitute 
sad  jottings  in  the  history  of  M.  Roederer.  Those 
even  who,  like  myself,  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  fulfilling  a  duty  and  a  mandate  when 
sentencing  Louis  XVI.  to  death,  are  not  compelled 
to  esteem  the  one  whose  self-imposed  mission  it  was 
to  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
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When  recalling  the  fact  that  this  functionary,  who 
landed  in  Paris  in  1789,  came  from  the  Metz  dis- 
trict, people  have  sometimes  applied  to  him  the 
popular  proverb :  "  Lorrainer,  traitor  to  God  and 
his  neighbor."  I  think  that  the  application  of  this 
saying  to  him  troubled  M.  Roederer  but  little  all 
the  time  he  held  an  office,  which  he  did  uninterrupt- 
edly from  the  iSth  Brumaire.  He  may  have  felt 
more  strongly  the  justice  or  injustice  generally  con- 
ceded when  it  resulted  in  his  being  excluded  from 
the  Senate,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  into  retire- 
ment and  content  himself  with  enjoying  his  large 
fortune.  I  had  not  seen  M.  Roederer  since  before 
the  i8th  Brumaire,  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
most  humbly  paying  court  to  me  at  the  Directorate. 
On  our  meeting  once  more  in  181 5,  when  the  gov- 
ernment he  had  co-operated  in  substituting  for  the 
Directorate  was  becoming  most  uncertain,  and  he 
was  sent  still  further  to  prop  up  this  government 
which  had  exhausted  the  nation's  patience  with  its 
many  crimes,  it  was  diificult  for  him  to  broach  the 
special  question  about  which  we  joined  issue.  For 
propriety's  sake  our  conversation  was  confined  to 
the  general  events  of  the  Revolution.  In  spite  of 
my  desire  not  to  humiliate,  even  in  regard  to  his 
conduct,  a  man  who  was  calling  on  me,  doubtless 
most  involuntarily,  but  who  stood  before  me  with  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
not  to  institute  with  some  degree  of  pride  a  com- 
parison between  myself  and  M.  Roederer.  He  was 
yet  in  power,  while  I  was  far  from  it,  yet  not  far 
enough  for  me  not  to  dread  its  fresh  excesses ;  but 
the  feeling  of  honor  and  pride  which  had  never  for- 
saken me  in  the  days  of  my  proscription  made  me 
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consider  that  I  was  entitled  to  look  down  upon  M. 
Roederer  from  very  high,  and  that  I  was  actually 
rather  the  protector  than  the  protege  of  M.  the 
Commissary -general  of  H.M.  the  Emperor;  in 
spite  of  all  the  delicacy  which  restrained  me  from 
indulging  in  words  too  severe  or  blunt,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  conceal  altogether  my  regrets  in 
regard  to  what  I  considered  the  "  possible  desti- 
nies "  of  the  Revolution,  or  refrain  from  expressing 
my  grief  in  regard  to  the  fatality  or  rather  the  per- 
versity which  had  sought  to  destroy  it,  although  it 
had  not  succeeded  in  striking  it  down  entirely  nor 
in  extirpating  the  roots  deeply  implanted  in  the 
bowels  of  nature. 

A  consoling  observation,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  make  more  than  once  in  my  obligatory  meetings 
with  so  many  men  who  have  failed  their  party,  and 
who  have  been  compelled  to  invent  some  sort  of  an 
excuse  for  their  conduct,  is  that  these  individuals 
have  never  hesitated  to  believe  that  they  could  jus- 
tify their  political  conduct  by  private  sentiments 
altogether  at  variance  with  it,  and  that  they  have 
ever  persisted  in  arguing  that  these  were  sentiments 
of  fidelity  to  liberty  and  the  Republic,  so  true  it  is 
that  slaves  will  never  confess  to  their  servility ;  they 
forever  affect  a  devotion  to  liberty,  even  when  they 
have  most  impudently  betrayed  it.  Such  conduct 
can  be  looked  upon  as  only  another  plot  to  betray 
it  again.  There  are  those  who  would  seek  to 
stretch  their  excuse  far  enough  to  include  in  it  their 
chief  Bonaparte.  M.  Rcederer  was  one  of  these,  al- 
though he  had  for  the  last  fifteen  months  seen  how 
matters  stood.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  con- 
vinced me  that  his  master  had  oppressed,  strangled. 
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and  drenched  the  world  in  blood  for  so  many  long 
years  simply  for  its  own  happiness;  that  he  had, 
moreover,  again  and  again,  and  for  a  long  time  past, 
reformed  in  regard  to  his  system  ;  that  for  the  past 
year  France  had  been  breathing  a  constitutional  at- 
mosphere; and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  re- 
turned Emperor  to  escape  this  atmosphere,  which 
would  envelop  him  on  all  sides.  I  replied  briefly 
to  the  disinterested  eloquence  of  M.  Roederer :  "  My 
former  little  friend  Jerome,  who  still  believes  he  is 
King  of  Westphalia,  was  just  now  in  this  very  room, 
and  told  me  exactly  what  you  have ;  I  no  more  be- 
lieve his  prediction  than  yours." 

I  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner,  after  having  got 
rid  of  these  two  powers,  when  there  came  to  me  a 
certain  general,  in  command  at  Grenoble,  whom  I 
knew  only  from  the'  circumstance  that  I  had  given 
him  promotion  and  signed  his  commissions  when  I 
was  President  of  the  Directorate.  "  I  have  been 
greatly  inconvenienced,"  he  said  to  me,  "  by  the 
non-arrival  of  my  luggage ;  I  have  paid  my  court  to 
the  King  of  Westphalia  in  a  borrowed  uniform.  I , 
am  shaking  with  ague,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing you  for  a  plate  of  soup,  after  which  I  shall  go 
to  bed."  This  improvisation  might  have  deceived 
anybody  except  myself,  but  I  have  sufficiently  known 
and  been  connected  with  military  men  to  be  aware 
that  for  many  of  them,  whatever  their  opinion  and 
position,  they  are  ever  ready  to  accept  even  that 
which  is  not  offered  to  them — in  short,  that  it  is 
always  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  that  they  take 
something.  This  constitutes  the  usual  compensa- 
tion of  a  life  of  hardships  and  dangers. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme,  who  had  been  sent  into 
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the  South,  was  overrunning  it  as  a  conqueror.  He 
marched  on  Lyons  against  Bonaparte  with  the  small 
army  under  his  command.  He  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  department  of  the  Drome  after  the 
exchange  of  a  few  shots,  which  were,  perhaps,  fired 
at  His  Highness.  General  Merle  remarked  to  this 
bellicose  magnate :  "  Monseigneur,  if  you  had,  fol- 
lowing my  advice,  remained  master  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers  and  of  the  Pont  Saint-Esprit, 
your  position  would  not  have  been  turned ;  you 
would  not  have  been  forced  to  capitulate ;  your  per- 
son would  have  been  respected ;  you  would  not 
have  been  arrested ;  and  you  would  have  been  en- 
abled to  flee  to  Bordeaux."  Even  admitting  the 
correctness  of  General  Merle's  ideas,  I  think  that 
the  primarily  decisive  cause,  not  of  the  misfortune 
of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  but  of  Bonaparte's  whole 
triumph,  was  the  double-faced  and  treacherous  be- 
havior of  Massena. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  Bordeaux,  displayed  great  character  there  ; 
she  braved  the  threat  conveyed  to  her  in  the  shots 
fired  by  Frenchmen  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river ;  and  this  fine  attitude  had  a  great  effect  on 
General  Decaen,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the 
department,  which  caused  Bonaparte  to  remark — 
Bonaparte,  whose  praise  of  any  always  contained 
an  insult  to  others — that  "  Mme.  d'Angouleme  was 
the  only  man  in  the  Bourbon  family." 

The  Imperialist  Bonapartist  and  the  Royalist 
Bourbon  parties  are  once  more  brought  face  to  face. 
In  the  midst  of  these  two  parties,  which  the  exist- 
ing uncertainty  of  victory  allowed  to  remain  and 
might  possibly  reanimate — a  victory  once  more  to 
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be  decided  by  and  for  the  foreigner — Bonaparte 
pursued  his  destiny  without  being  able  to  dissemble 
entirely  how  many  melancholy  musings  it  cost  him, 
and  trying  to  escape  from  them  by  braggadocio. 
He  issued  proclamations  which  his  partisans  and 
all  fools  considered  reassuring;  he  made  promises 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  march  in  full  security 
with  a  small  escort  from  Lyons  to  Paris ;  and  he 
once  more  came  to  the  Tuileries,  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  Bourbons  who  had  ifed  without  making  any  de- 
fence. Louis  XVIII.  had  thought  he  could  safely 
stop  at  Lille.  The  commandant  notified  him  of  the 
murmurings  of  discontent  aroused  by  his  presence; 
Louis  XVIII.,  without  asking  for  any  further  ex- 
planations, naively  remarked :  "  Be  quick  and  open 
a  postern  for  me,  and  I  flee  to  Ghent." 

On  the  day  following  Bonaparte's  return  to  the 
Tuileries,  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  alleged 
Royalists,  the  self-styled  aristocrats,  the  generals,  and 
even  the  priests  flocked  to  the  chateau.  The  throng 
gathered  about  the  man  who  was  once  more  being 
called  the  Emperor,  and  all  bowed  with  shamefaced- 
ness  when  coming  into  his  presence.  The  authori- 
ties humbled  themselves  ;  the  eagerness  to  approach 
the  usurper  resembled  idolatry. 

The  melancholy  and  dreamy  air  first  noticed  in 
Bonaparte  was  quickly  followed  by  his  imperious 
tone  and  imperial  insolences.  All  the  heralded  re- 
forms, all  the  solemnly  made  promises  became  illu- 
sory ;  he  summoned  his  councillors  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  an  Additional  Act  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  Empire.  Some  have  said  that  M.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant was  the  author  of  this  monstrous  addition ; 
others  have  attributed  it  to  Merlin  de  Douai,  Thi- 
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bandeau,  and  Fermont.  It  is  true  that  these  three 
were  ever  at  the  service  of  despotism  in  the  matter 
of  counsels  and  of  drawing  up  documents,  and  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  new  masterpiece  resembles 
their  style  rather  than  that  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant. 
The  well-known  principles  and  the  many  writings  of 
this  publicist  are  in  general  favorable  to  liberty,  and 
reveal  beyond  doubt  his  true  sentiments,  although 
the  desire  of  playing  an  active  part  at  all  times  may 
perhaps  have  rendered  him  too  accommodating  tow- 
ards the  rulers  de  facto,  and  have  made  him  resign 
himself  too  quickly  to  circumstances  not  to  be 
charged  with  some  degree  of  pliancy.  Moreover, 
Machiavel  has  laid  down  that  "  it  is  the  prince  who 
makes  his  councils,  and  not  the  councils  the  prince." 
Now  never  did  this  principle  apply  more  strongly 
than  to  Bonaparte,  who  more  than  any  other  despot 
of  this  world  could  and  did  say:  "  My  Council  is  in 
my  head  :  my  head  is  in  my  Council."  Thus,  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Additional  Act  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  that  of  these 
anterior  constitutions,  the  hand  of  Bonaparte  is 
revealed  in  unmistakable  fashion.  The  Additional 
Act,  with  all  its  craftiness  and  tyrannical  foresight, 
is  undoubtedly  Bonaparte's  handiwork ;  and  in  giv- 
ing credit  for  it  to  his  satanic  genius,  it  may  truly 
be  said  :  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's." 

To  give  support  to  his  new  creation,  Bonaparte 
conceived  the  idea  of  again  beginning  with  the 
origin  of  his  monarchy,  and  regenerating  it  with  a 
great  popular  solemnity  which  he  styled  the  Champ 
de  Mai.  He  had  himself  conveyed  to  this  Champ 
de  Mai,  which  was   formerly  the  Champ   de   Mars, 
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in  his  coronation  carriage,  and  showed  himself  with 
his  brothers  in  theatrical  costumes  which  he  thought 
imperial  because  they  were  dazzling,  but  which  were 
no  longer  anything  except  objects  for  ridicule.  He 
knew  from  that  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  few 
plaudits  which  did  not  extend  beyond  his  creatures, 
that  he  had  lost  his  hold — he  has  admitted  it — on 
"  the  imagination  of  the  nation."  A  propos  of  the 
costumes  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  I  may  quote  the 
following  stanza  from  a  song  of  the  period  : 

Je  vois  Napoleon  blanc, 

Lucien  blanc, 

Joseph  blanc,  et  Jerome  blanc ; 

Pour  se  mettre  tons  en  blanc, 

Est-ce  qu'ils  auraient  eiivie 

De  jouer  une  coraedie 

Ou  une  trage'die  ? 

Non,  moi  qui  connais  leur  plan. 

En  plain  plan. 

Tire  lire  en  plan, 

Je  dis,  en  les  contemplant. 

Que  c'est  une  parodie. 

No  sooner  did  it  become  patent  that  the  man 
who  had  returned  from  Elba  had  in  no  wise  chansed, 
that  the  same  causes  were  to  produce  identical  ef- 
fects, than  the  nation,  whose  discontent  at  many  acts 
of  the  Restoration  had  seemed  to  rally  to  him  for  a 
moment,  once  more  withdrew.  The  foreign  Powers 
could  not  but  notice  the  state  of  men's  minds  in 
France ;  they  once  more  formed  a  coalition,  and 
their  armies  received  orders  to  march  on  Paris. 
History  affords  no  similar  example  of  a  tyrant,  ex- 
pelled from  the  throne  a  year  previously,  reconquer- 
ing it  without  encountering  any  opposition  the  fol- 
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lowing  year.  The  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  conceived 
and  carried  out  so  rapidly,  had  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  those  daring  conceptions  which  create  aston- 
ishment and  are  truly  worthy  of  admiration  ;  it  had 
also  added  to  his  former  reputation,  and  had  engen- 
dered the  belief  that  his  rest  in  the  island  of  Elba 
had  given  him  renewed  energ)'. 

It  has  been  related  that,  during  his  stay  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  said :  "  I  should  still  be 
on  the  throne  had  I  but  hanged  two  men — Talley- 
rand and  Fouche."  On  his  return  to  France,  when 
fate  confers  a  great  benefit  on  him — that  of  no 
longer  having  Talleyrand  as  a  friend  at  his  side, 
but  kept  at  a  distance  as  an  avowed  enemy — Bona- 
parte must  needs  fall  once  more  into  the  clutches 
of  Fouche.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  1814  the 
latter  had  done  nothing  but  intrigue  against  the  ex- 
Emperor  and  pay  court  to  the  Bourbons.  Bona- 
parte returns  miraculously  from  his  Elba;  at  once 
Fouche  tenders  his  services  to  him.  Bonaparte's 
sentiments  of  distrust  and  uneasiness  were  contin- 
ually bursting  forth  ;  he  almost  seemed  to  cherish 
an  impatient  desire  to  have  Fouche  shot ;  again,  he 
seemed  no  longer  to  dread  having  within  his  reach 
this  malevolent  man,  whose  inventive  genius  and 
perpetual  machinations  offered  him  resources  he 
could  not  have  found  elsewhere.  I  heard  in  those 
days  of  a  conversation  which  was  said  to  have  oc- 
curred between  the  Emperor  and  the  Minister  of 
Police. 

"  Monsieur  Fouche,  I  am  informed  that  you  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Bourbons." — "  You  are  being  de- 
ceived, sire ;  I  consider  them  incapable  of  ruling  ; 
you   know   my   fidelity." — "  It  is  believed  that  you 
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advise  me  to  sacrifice  the  Jacobin  party." — "  My 
conduct  must  have  proved  the  contrary  to  you,  sire." 
— "  Learn  this,  Monsieur  Fouche,  that  these  Royal- 
ists, Jacobins,  Republicans,  Orleanists,  and  that  clique 
of  coiiventionneh  are  odious  to  me,  and  that  I  shall 
end  in  transporting"  all  this  canaille.  The  Bourbons 
shall  be  shot  if  they  fall  into  my  hands.  It  is  time 
that  the  nation  should  rally  to  my  government.  I 
shall  render  all  the  Ministers  responsible,  and  you 
in  particular." — '' Sne,  your  grealesl  enemies  are  in 
foreign  parts."  Fouche  was  wont  to  say  that,  on 
his  uttering  these  last  words,  Bonaparte  had  burst 
into  a  rao-e,  raisino-  his  hands  above  his  head  as  was 
his  habit.  Fouche  further  related  that,  in  the  course 
of  another  conversation  of  the  same  kind,  Bonaparte 
repeated  to  him  more  bluntly  and  in  more  direct 
fashion  what  he  was  alleged  to  have  previously  said 
at  Elba :  "  Monsieur  Fouche,  I  ought  to  have  had 
you  shot,  and  I  ought  to  do  so  now."  Fouche 
claims  to  have  replied  :  "  I  am  not  of  your  opinion, 
sire." 

Moreover,  Fouche,  ever  the  most  talkative  and 
indiscreet  of  men,  followed  his  habitual  line  of  con- 
duct; it  consisted  in  keeping  watch  over  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  to  create  or  control,  and  in 
holding  himself  in  readiness  to  derive  advantage 
from  them.  He  has  added  another  trait  to  his 
character  in  the  following  conversation,  which  was 
reported  to  me  by  a  Prefect  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
who  was  dining  at  my  house  previous  to  leaving  for 
his  department. 

This  Prefect,  who  owed  his  appointment  to 
Fouche,  urgently  begged  him  to  give  his  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  a  department  which  was  believed 
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to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  wherein 
gatherings  of  chibistcs  3.nd  federes  wqvq.  taking  place. 
Fouche  replied:  "  Instructions!  Why,  I  have  none 
myself,  and  I  am  not  giving  any.  You  have  re- 
sources at  your  disposal ;  get  out  of  it  the  best'way 
you  can.  Do  not  let  us  worry  about  these  alleged 
instructions  ;  sit  down,  and  let  us  chat.  You  know 
Pai'is  thoroughly,  do  you  not  ?  What  do  they  say 
about  me .?  Does  one  party  still  designate  me  as 
sold  to  the  coalition,  another  as  a  Royalist,  and  a 
third  as  both  Jacobin  and  Orleanist  combined.'' — for 
in  the  eyes  of  these  gentry  Jacobins  and  Orleanists 
are  one  and  the  same:  they  will  not  learn  that  the 
Orleans  branch  descends  just  as  much  from  Henry 
IV.  as  the  Bourbons  now  in  the  line  of  succession. 
As  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  they  do  not  know  him, 
and  persist  in  believing  that  he  is  seeking  to  seize 
the  throne.  They  do  not  know  that  he  is  the  man 
least  disposed,  by  taste  and  character,  to  this  style  of 
occupation.  Dumouriez  and  Mme.  de  Stael,  whose 
great  desire  it  was  to  give  him  to  us  as  King,  vie  in 
testifying  to  the  absolute  repugnance  of  this  prince 
to  a  throne ;  they  tell  me  that  they  do  not  find  him 
enough  of  an  Orleanist ;  that  he  is  merely  a  gentle- 
man of  prodigious  wit,  who  looks  upon  royalty  as  a 
misfortune,  and  who  would  not  like  to  be  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  invested  with  it  either  for  him  or 
his.  The  worthy  man  is  as  strong  as  a  Turk  ;  he  is 
the  Hercules  of  princes,  and  the  prince  of  Hercu- 
leses ;  he  has  children  by  his  wife,  he  loves  her  and 
her  alone  in  true  dourgeois  fashion ;  he  has  neither 
mistress  nor  confessor,  and  yet  this  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  Bourbons.  What  is  to  be  expected  of 
a  prince  who  has  neither  mistress  nor  confessor? 
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How  is  he  to  be  got  at  ?  Moreover,  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  have  no  object  in  view  when 
asking  you  what  is  being  said  about  me ;  I  in  no 
wise  wish  to  know,  for  I  do  not  care  a  fig  about  it ; 
the  truth  is  that  I  am  nothing  of  all  that  I  am  said 
to  be,  and  that  I  am  at  the  same  time  all  that  people 
say  I  am,  Royalist,  Bourbonist,  Orleanist,  Jacobin, 
according  to  the  turn  of  events ;  I  am  and  shall  be 
the  servant  of  circumstances ;  victory  or  defeat  will 
sever  all  knots.  If  we  are  defeated,  Vce  victis,  woe 
to  the  defeated ! 

"Si  j'eiisse  ete  vaincu,  je  serais  criminel! 

"  If  we  conquer,  we  shall  still  have  many  difficul- 
ties to  face,  and  the  Emperor  will  be  likely  to  create 
fresh  ones ;  he  will  once  more  seek  to  bestride  his 
hobby-horse  of  absolutism  ;  he  will  seek  once  more 
to  begin  the  Empire;  he  will  attempt — what  will  he 
not  attempt?  Docs  he  know  it  himself?  Have  we 
not  seen  ever  since  his  advent  that  Gargantua's  ap- 
petite has  increased  apace  with  his  feasting?  More- 
over, we  are  on  the  spot,  and  can  wait  and  see  what 
he  is  driving  at.  Let  us  gain  time  ;  I  know  it  flies 
rapidly,  but  so  much  happens  in  the  course  of  time ! 
I  know  well  that  such  is  life,  but  we  cannot  help 
ourselves.  We  must  therefore  take  times  as  we 
find  them,  or  they  will  take  us.  To  gain  time,  I  re- 
peat, there  is  the  whole  secret  of  revolutions.  There 
you  have  my  policy  and  your  instructions.  Monsieur 
le  Prcfet ;  they  will  be  more  fully  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  issue  of  the  battle  about  to  be  fought  in 
the  North." 

Bonaparte  had  lied  in  regard  to  the  understanding 
between  Austria  and  himself,  just  as  about  every- 
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thing  else.  Austria  was  keeping  the  King  of  Rome. 
Marie- Louise  had  been  relegated  to  Parma,  and 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  one  Count  de  Neip- 
perg,  who  was  believed  to  be  her  lover,  and  who 
was  afterwards  to  become  her  husband.  Bonaparte 
claimed  in  vain  that  his  son  should  be  restored  to 
him ;  every  attempt  at  negotiation  was  rejected. 
The  coalised  armies  were  arriving  on  our  frontiers. 
Bonaparte  organized  a  fresh  army  of  all  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  of  the  regiments  of  the  interior,  and  of  his 
Guard — in  fact,  of  all  he  could  compel  to  return  un- 
der his  flag ;  he  raised  many  battalions  of  National 
Guards,  which,  mobilized  by  enthusiasm,  still  con- 
stituted a  considerable  resource ;  then,  after  having 
made  in  the  corps  Legislatif  a  speech  which  was  not 
likely  to  win  over  hearts  to  him,  Bonaparte  left  for 
the  front,  not  without  some  misgivings  in  regard  to 
this  corps  legislatif  he  was  leaving  behind  him,  in 
order  to  take  command  of  the  army.  A  few  suc- 
cesses obtained  over  the  Prussians  so  emboldened 
Bonaparte  as  to  decide  him  to  fight  a  genei-al  battle, 
and  he  attacked  Wellington  in  his  formidable  posi- 
tion of  Waterloo. 

In  spite  of  all  the  resources  he  had  created,  and 
all  the  military  means  he  had  improvised  in  three 
months,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  far  from  possess- 
ing his  old  activity  and  his  pristine  energy.  Still, 
his  plan  of  attacking  the  Prussians  was  considered 
to  be  well  conceived.  It  would  have  been  success- 
ful had  he  allowed  himself  the  time  to  call  to  his 
aid  all  the  troops  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Guards  stationed  along  the  frontier.  This 
appeal  to  arms  would  have  been  responded  to 
by  all  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  Fatherland, 
IV- 23 
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who  would  have  defended  France  aa;ainst  the  for- 
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Bonaparte,  although  with  inferior  forces,  defeated 
the  Prussians,  and  instructed  Grouchy  to  harass 
their  retreat,  while  not  losing  touch  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  after  which  he  rapidly  advanced 
on  the  English  army,  thus  cut  off  from  the  Prussians. 
Wellington  had  intrenched  himself  at  Waterloo ; 
dreading  the  issue  of  the  battle  he  was  about  to 
fight,  he  directed  on  Brussels  all  troops  which  were 
not  to  take  part  in  the  engagement.  Both  attack 
and  defence  were  brisk.  Bonaparte's  repeated  on- 
slaughts had  even  caused  some  disorder  in  the 
English  army.  For  a  while  Bonaparte  thought  he 
was  sure  of  victory,  since,  seated  on  an  eminence,  he 
exclaimed:  "  Victory  is  ours.  Here  comes  Grouchy; 
he  will  complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy."  The 
generals  about  him  soon  saw  that  it  was  not  Grouchy, 
but  the  Prussian  army ;  the  fight  was  thereupon 
actively  renewed,  and  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
French.  The  enemy  gained  ground.  Ney,  who 
had  accomplished  prodigies  of  valor,  saw  that  our 
defeat  was  certain,  and  that  nothing  was  left  but  an 
honorable  retreat;  addressing  Bonaparte,  he  said: 
"Give  orders  for  it  at  once;  Grouchy  has  lost  the 
day  for  us ;  he  has  not  even  shown  himself,  although 
the  cannonade  has  told  him  that  the  armies  were  en- 
gaged." Bonaparte,  pale  and  dismayed,  asked,  it  is 
reported,  to  be  placed  on  horseback ;  he  then  gal- 
loped through  the  ranks  of  his  army,  which  was  re- 
treating in  disorder ;  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
bring  back  the  flying  soldiers  to  the  standards 
forsaken  by  their  commander.  No  order  was  is- 
sued ;    the    remnants    of    that  valorous    army   were 
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finally  joined  and  rallied  by  Grouchy  on  our  fron- 
tier. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
disaster:  France  has  had  to  suffer  from  its  deplor- 
able consequence.  Always  unable  to  bear  up  under 
reverses,  Bonaparte,  losing  his  head  as  usual,  once 
more  deserted  the  army,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
Elysee  -  Bourbon  palace  at  Paris.  That  which 
doubtless  decided  his  adopting  so  quickly  the  truly 
desperate  course  of  returning  to  Paris  was  that  he 
felt  the  presence  of  the  corps  legislatif  there ;  his 
dread  of  deliberative  assemblies  was  akin  to  hydro- 
phobia, and  he  wished  to  avoid  the  catastrophe 
which  had  befallen  him  at  Fontainebleau  the  fore- 
going year.  But  why,  then,  it  was  asked  at  the  time, 
did  not  his  advisers  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  his 
generals,  dissuade  him  from  a  war  of  invasion,  and 
counsel  him  to  remain  on  the  defensive  and  dispute 
every  inch  of  French  soil  with  the  enemy  ? 

Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris  and  his  persistency  in 
remaining  there,  when  his  person  was  the  actual 
cause  of  all  our  misfortunes,  produced  a  feeling  of 
alarm.  Although  he  had  hastened  to  Paris  in  order 
to  escape  a  fresh  deposition,  it  was  soon  seen  to  be 
unavoidable.  Bonaparte  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
for  the  second  time.  A  provisional  government  of 
five  members  was  established,  composed  of  Fouche, 
Carnot,  Grenier,  Caulaincourt,  and  Ouinette. 

Will  history  tell  how  Bonaparte,  eating  and  drink- 
ino-  copiously  in  the  palace  of  the  Elysee,  surrounded 
by  a  cordon  of  devoted  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets, 
parleyed  with  the  provisional  government,  which 
vouchsafed  him  no  reply  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  not   even   in   regard  to  his  request  to  be  al- 
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lowed  to  take  command  of  the  army  ?  Davout 
said  :  "  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  command  of  it  to 
him,  and  to  secure  his  recognition  by  it ;"  the  Cham- 
bers replied  :  "Your  reign  is  rejected  by  Frenchmen; 
your  abdication  is  compulsory."  Lanjuinais,  the 
president  of  the  corps  legislatif,  announced  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  would  again  be  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  coalised  Powers.  It  was  certainly  not 
his  personal  wish  which  he  was  expressing;  it  was 
a  fact  begun  in  1S14,  and  that  he  saw  begin  again 
in  1 81 5  through  the  force  of  events.  In  the  midst 
of  all  these  parleys  a  warrior  in  Bonaparte's  position 
who  retained  all  his  energy  would  have  shown  con- 
tempt for  all  this  talk,  and,  listening  only  to  the 
voice  of  the  army  which  was  still  calling  him,  would 
have  found  sufficient  legality  in  his  duty  to  show 
himself  to  his  troops  and  to  resume  supreme  com- 
mand. 

But  the  men  who  played  a  part  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days  neither  knew  good  faith  nor  had  any  es- 
teem for  one  another ;  they  had  all  seen  and  known 
one  another  under  the  Empire,  and  afterwards  under 
the  first  Restoration ;  they  knew  how  they  had  lied 
to  everybody,  and  how  they  were  lying  to  one  an- 
other at  this  very  moment.  Elements  of  triumph 
and  security  in  regard  to  the  new  coalition  gathered 
against  France  were  not  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  authors  of  this  fresh  coalition  had  all  the  great- 
er reason  to  hope  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise, 
since  they  proclaimed  that  they  were  in  no  wise 
waging  war  against  France,  but  against  Bonaparte 
only;  which  declaration,  when  coupled  with  all  the 
principles  of  disunion  existing  among  Frenchmen, 
still  further  separated  their  cause  from  Bonaparte's. 
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As  for  myself,  having  had  the  good-fortune,  or,  if 
one  prefers,  the  honor,  of  having  been  only  perse- 
cuted under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  I  saw 
no  reason  for  departing  from  an  attitude  assumed 
not  from  calculated  but  from  conscientious  motives  ; 
I  could  not  but  see  that  it  was  as  dangerous  for  me 
as  it  had  been  hitherto  to  hold  aloof  from  Bona- 
parte's government,  even  as  a  neutral,  for  he  would 
beyond  doubt  look  upon  neutrality  as  hostility,  and 
I  was  aware  what  the  consequences  would  be.  A 
sincere  friend,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
already'  in  connection  with  the  iSth  Brumaire,  was 
at  the  time  attached  to  M.  Carnot,  who  had  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. To  this  worthy  citizen,  be  it  said  in  passing, 
are  due  the  two  exhaustive  reports  on  elementary 
education  which  appeared  in  the  Aloniteur  at  the 
time,  and  of  which  Bonaparte  was  clever  and  politic 
enough  to  appropriate  the  principles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pluming  himself  on  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  and  of  trying  to  make  it  believe  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  most  beset  with  the  cares  of 
war  he  was  sufficiently  in  possession  of  all  his  men- 
tal faculties  to  attend  to  matters  of  home  administra- 
tion. The  result  of  this  happy  idea  was,  as  already 
stated,  the  establishment  of  mutual  instruction.  The 
man  I  have  just  mentioned  explained  its  first  bases 
together  with  MM.  de  Laborde  and  de  Lasteyrie, 
those  two  worthy  philanthropists  known  for  their 
many  other  services  to  morality  and  humanity;  and 
it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  place  on  record 
that  the  setting  in  motion  of  this  great  and  useful 

'  M.  Rousselin  de  Saint-Albin  is  here  referred  to. 
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engine  throughout  the  whole  of  France  did  not  cost 
the  State  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  francs. 

To  come  to  a  personal  matter.  Like  myself,  pro- 
scribed for  fifteen  years  past,  the  friend  of  whom  I 
speak,  unwilling  to  begin  anew  so  tempest-tossed  an 
existence,  had  determined  to  accept  a  post  the  filling 
of  which  would  proclaim  that  he  was  not  hostile  and 
at  least  inoffensive  in  regard  to  the  Government. 
Rightly  judging  that  at  this  juncture  Bonaparte  was 
more  than  ever  likely  to  take  umbrage  at  things,  my 
friend,  of  whose  conduct  I  approved,  proposed  to  me 
that  I  should  follow  his  example,  and,  in  order  to 
escape  from  an  equivocal  position,  accept  one  which 
would  assure  my  tranquillity — in  fact,  the  humblest 
and  most  insignificant  function,  as,  for  example,  the 
office  of  mayor  in  some  small  municipality  of  Pro- 
vence. I  declined,  since  I  would  accept  nothing  at 
the  hands  of  the  Corsican  Emperor  which  would 
bind  me  by  my  seeming  to  consent  in  any  form  to 
his  government,  which  I  looked  upon  as  usurped, 
since  it  had  established  itself  through  the  overthrow 
of  liberty  and  the  annihilation  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation. Besides,  what  was  the  significance  to  be 
attached  to  acceptance  of  such  posts  ?  They  an- 
swered merely  a  personal  interest,  and  did  not  sup- 
ply the  means  of  serving  the  public  weal ;  now,  this 
was  for  me  the  real  question  at  issue,  one  which 
could  alone  induce  me  to  adopt  a  course  at  variance 
with  my  way  of  thinking. 

But  should  that  public  weal  —  which  I  have  so 
greatly  loved,  and  which  I  shall  love  to  my  dying  day, 
even  if  it  be  no  longer  called  a  republic — become 
exposed  to  fresh  dangers,  then  it  is  that,  laying  aside 
all   personal   feeling,  every  citizen   should   consider 
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himself  a  conscript  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  whatever  his  age.  At  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte's return  from  Waterloo  the  news  had  been 
brought  to  me  that,  yielding  to  his  spleen,  and  more 
especially  to  his  dread  of  deliberative  assemblies,  he 
was  about  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives and  assume  the  dictatorship.  This  would  have 
been  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could  have  be- 
fallen France,  and  a  thing  for  which  there  was  no 
justification;  for  if  Bonaparte  was  really  necessary 
to  France,  it  was  in  the  matter  of  defending  France 
against  the  foreign  enemy.  Now,  the  dictatorship 
required  for  this  was  already  his  de  facto  from  the 
necessity  of  the  times.  I  had  as  much  confidence 
in  deliberative  assemblies  as  Bonaparte  had  dread 
of  them,  fully  convinced  as  I  was  that  they  could 
alone  offer  to  nations  in  peril  all  the  guarantees  to 
which  such  nations  generously  respond,  by  granting 
to  them  all  the  resources  which  are  alone  capable  of 
saving  the  State,  and  for  which  despotism  cannot 
hope.  It  can  sometimes  obtain  them  partly  and 
momentarily,  but,  as  Montesquieu  has  said,  "  by  fell- 
ing the  tree  in  order  to  gather  its  fruit."  My  con- 
viction in  this  respect  did  not  rest  merely  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nation  in  the  days  of  the  assemblies 
which  had  enjoyed  its  fullest  confidence,  but  on  Bo- 
naparte's own  conduct  during  his  too  long  reign 
previous  to  the  present  crisis ;  while  stifling  the  na- 
tional assemblies,  the  despot  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
played the  prudence  of  preserving  at  least  their 
names,  such  as  those  of  Tribunate,  in  the  first  place, 
then  of  Senate  and  corps  legislatif,  and,  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  the  Tribunate,  he  had 
still  retained  the  Senate,  in  order  to  be  able  to  levy 
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his  conscription,  and  the  corps  I'egislatif,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sanctioning  his  budgets  and  making  the  na- 
tion beheve  that  he  rendered  accounts  to  it.  When 
Bonaparte  finally  sought  to  place  himself  above  such 
forms,  considering  himself  powerful  enough  not  to 
take  the  trouble  of  continuing  the  farce,  it  was  then 
that  the  nation  forsook  him  entirely ;  hence  it  was 
that  the  allies  had  so  easily  entered  France  in  18 14, 
in  spite  of  his  scientific  campaign  in  Champagne 
and  the  prodigies  of  Montmirail  and  Champaubert. 

I  therefore  looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  of 
misfortunes  that  France,  already  so  overwhelmed, 
should,  especially  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  be 
deprived  of  her  representatives.  It  was  impossible 
to  know  what  course  to  adopt,  and,  in  view  of  the 
confused  state  of  men's  minds  and  of  the  state  of 
moral  and  physical  debility  undoubtedly  reached 
by  Bonaparte,  I  could  see  nothing  in  store  for  us 
but  the  madness  of  Masaniello  or  of  Ricnzi ;  for 
these  two  truly  improvised  dictators  seem  to  have 
ended  by  really  losing  their  wits,  either  owing  to 
their  elevation  on  too  high  a  pedestal,  or  as  the 
result  of  some  potion  which  historians  allege  was 
given  to  them. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs  and  of  my 
thoughts,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  notify  several 
deputies  of  what  I  had  heard  of  Bonaparte's  in- 
tention of  dissolving  the  Chambers,  and  to  express 
an  opinion  that  they  should  declare  themsel\-es  en 
pcmnanencc,  I  do  not  attribute  to  my  personal 
inspiration  the  memorable  nrotion  made  by  M.  de 
Lafayette  that  they  should  declare  themselves  en 
pcr7nancnce.  He  secured  the  acquiescence  to  which 
his   purity  of  sentiments   entitled   him,  and   I   pro- 
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claim  that  this  service  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  those  rendered  the  Fatherland  by  this  worthy 
citizen.  It  has  been  seen,  and  it  will  asain  be 
shown  later,  on  which  side  lay  my  inclination,  which, 
I  may  truly  say,  favored  neither  internal  nor  foreign 
despotism ;  but  I  repeat  that  M.  de  Lafayette,  by 
preserving  France  from  the  dictatorship  of  the  new 
Masaniello,  saved  her  from  a  greater  misfortune 
than  even  the  advent  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington — 
an  advent  for  which  I  consider  Bonaparte  primarily 
responsible.  Whatever  may  be  the  military  reason 
given  for  the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo,  is  it  possible 
to  ignore  the  cowardl}^  despair  which,  seizing  on 
this  fighter  of  so  many  battles,  left  him  after  the 
event  the  faculty  neither  of  giving  an  order  nor  of 
allowing  one  to  be  given,  when  the  French  army, 
defeated  beyond  doubt  at  this  unfortunate  battle, 
but  more  enthusiastic  and  heroic  than  ever,  awaited 
but  the  sound  of  a  voice  to  rallv  and  march  against 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  ?  These  two  generals,  who 
had  advanced  rashly  on  the  strength  of  the  words 
of  Fouche,  might  have  been  exterminated  and  en- 
gulfed with  their  armies  by  the  French  army  once 
rallied  and  supported  by  the  magnificent  reserve  of 
the  f'eder'es,  numbering  over  forty  thousand,  and  the 
National  Guard,  still  burning  with  a  desire  to  fight. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  crimes  and  acts  of 
treachery  perpetrated  by  the  chiefs  of  the  provis- 
ional government  and  of  the  army,  and  by  Fouche 
and  Davout,  who  had  dealings  with  Vitrolles  and 
all  the  hostile  parties  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
But  the  whole  lalame  rests,  I  repeat,  upon  the  man 
who,  having  had  all  in  his  own  hands,  and  having  so 
often  staked  his  all,  lost  his  last  stake. 
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What  has  conclusively  proved  how  little  might 
be  expected  from  Bonaparte  had  he  dissolved  the 
Chambers,  is  not  only  his  hydrophobia  of  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  as  revealed  by  his  atrocious  utter- 
ances and  tyrannical  conduct  for  fifteen  years,  but 
also  his  conduct  at  this  juncture,  and  the  perpetual 
state  of  terror  in  which  he  lived  at  the  mere  idea  of 
seeing  the  people  gathered  either  under  arms  or  in 
assemblies.  For  instance,  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  generous  deputies  from  several  provinces  of 
France,  first  and  foremost  among  which  was  Brit- 
tany once  more,  had  offered  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens  for  the  defence  of  the  Fatherland — con- 
ditionally, it  is  true,  upon  liberty  being  restored  to 
her — but  that  Bonaparte  had  kept  the  deputies  in- 
trusted with  these  propositions  waiting  in  vain,  and 
had  declined  to  receive  them  and  grant  their  de- 
mands; the  obsequious  Maret  had,  by  his  orders, 
indefinitely  postponed  his  meeting  them.  Were  a 
smile  permitted  in  connection  with  such  grave  and 
decisive  questions  and  moments,  I  should  recall  the 
fact  that  M.  de  Portalis,  president  of  one  of  the 
tribunals  of  Limoges,  and,  I  believe,  later  keeper  of 
the  seal  to  Charles  X.,  not  satisfied  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  province — which  enthusiasm  he 
undoubtedly  shared — further  proposed  "  to  federate 
even  the  tribunals ;"  this  would  doubtless  have 
presented  a  highly  respectable  militia,  but  one  per- 
haps hardly  capable  of  the  hardships  and  evolutions 
of  an  active  warfare,  which  does  not  afford  the  time 
to  learn  the  drill  as  at  ordinary  seasons.  But  for 
Bonaparte  to  resign  himself  to  accepting  his  salva- 
tion even  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  would  have 
been   necessary  for  him   to   have   undergone   some 
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actual  personal  change.  I  have  stated  that  he  had 
in  no  wise  reformed  in  regard  to  his  political  princi- 
ples, and  that  he  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  re- 
sorted to  sentiments  of  liberty  and  equality.  Could 
it  be  otherwise.?  Can  character,  which  is  the  very 
expression  of  our  organization,  change  in  a  mo- 
ment.? The  Oriental  proverb  says:  "Mountains 
can  shift  their  position,  but  man's  character  never 
changes."  At  the  very  moment  when  people  thought 
he  had  changed,  and  when  he  was  seeking  to  make 
them  believe  that  his  ideas  all  tended  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  that  it  was  with  this  aim  in  view  that  he  was 
soliciting  and  seeming  to  call  to  his  aid  the  ideas  and 
views  of  everybody,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber,  but  of  all  the  enlightened  or  supposed  to 
be  enlightened  men  of  France,  he  confidentially  and 
carelessly  remarked  to  one  of  his  military  familiars: 
"  Let  each  one  frankly  give  me  his  ideas,  such  as 
they  are,  leaving  me  to  turn  them  all  to  my  advan- 
tasre."  Several  there  were  who  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  invitation,  and  replied  to  Bonaparte 
according  to  their  liberal  opinions,  which  they  be- 
lieved had  once  more  become  his  own.  Of  such  a 
kind  was,  for  instance,  the  reply  of  his  aide-de-camp 
Bernard,  an  oiificer  of  Engineers  of  great  merit,  who 
was  ingenuous  enough  to  freely  express  his  mind  to 
Bonaparte  in  regard  to  a  liberal  organization  which 
alone  he  thought  capable  of  rallying  the  French 
nation,  by  restoring  to  it  the  enjoyment  of  its 
pristine  rights.  Not  considering  it  necessary  to 
mince  matters  with  his  aide-de-camp,  Bonaparte 
said  to  him  with  bitter  irony :  "  And  so  you  have 
come    to    that — liberty    and    equality;    you    indeed 
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show  by  all  your  reasonings  fashioned  with  a  square 
that  you  are  nothing  but  the  son  of  a  bricklayer." 
The  gallant  officer  kept  a  respectful  silence,  and 
forced  back  the  tears  welling  up  into  his  eyes. 
He  was  the  last  officer  whom  Napoleon  had  seen 
at  his  side  at  Waterloo,  and  he  would  have  saved 
him  by  his  energy  had  it  been  possible.  Better 
appreciated  subsequently  in  America  than  he  had 
succeeded  in  being  in  Europe,  M.  Bernard  has  been 
placed  by  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  the 
defence  of  that  republic;  he  has  conceived  and 
carried  out  noble  works,  which  have  won  for  him 
the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  great  republic,  a 
model  for  the  world  to  follow. 

1815.  The  Trzith  abottt  Josepluiie. —  Bonaparte's 
character  can  be  further  judged  from  the  following 
trait  connected  with  Josephine,  buried  at  La  Mal- 
maison. 

I  have  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs  recorded 
several  circumstances  referring  to  the  matrimonial 
union  of  Bonaparte  and  his  first  wife  ;  it  will  have 
i-eadily  been  seen  how  little  there  was  of  true  love 
in  this  affair,  and  what  an  important  part  intrigue 
played  in  it.  It  has  been  seen,  at  the  time  of  the 
divorce  required  to  enable  him  to  marry  Marie- 
Louise,  what  a  small  part  sentiment  played  between 
the  two  divorced  persons,  as  compared  with  policy 
and  interest,  since,  on  Josephine's  at  first  refusing 
to  yield  a  position  so  important  to  her  and  hers, 
Bonaparte  made  no  other  remark  than :  "  Come, 
now,  to  calm  her  I  shall  give  her  another  million !" 
Now  this  gift  of  a  million  and  the  appanage  of  Na- 
varre, besides  so  many  estates  and  personal  prop- 
erty which  it  cost  Bonaparte  so  little  to  give,  since 
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he  always  gave  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  were 
the  price  of  Josephine's  alleged  resignation. 

The  ex-Empress  had  called  to  aid  in  her  dealings 
with  the  allied  Kings  who  had  come  to  Paris  in  1814 
all  her  coquettish  blandishments,  which,  as  usual, 
and  in  regard  to  all  those  who  held  power  with  whom 
she  came  into  contact  from  first  to  last,  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  obtaining  more  money  in  addi- 
tion to  what  she  possessed,  and  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  this  greedy  and  prodigal  woman  had  never  had 
enough.  In  that  hypocritical  retirement  at  La  Mal- 
maison  Josephine  had  ceased  to  live,  carried  away 
by  a  disease  which  medical  science,  as  is  often  the 
case,  could  not  define,  but  which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  genuine  putrefaction,  an  anticipated  dissolu- 
tion :  it  was  the  result  of  a  life  agitated  by  intrigue 
and  consumed  by  debauchery.  This  woman  has 
been  given  a  irousseaji  of  extraordinary  virtues  since 
her  demise.  It  has  especially  been  sought  to  at- 
tribute kindness  to  her,  and  it  is  the  correct  thing 
to  speak  of  her  as  "  kind  Josephine."  This  trivial 
qualification,  which  would  be  an  honorable  one  were 
it  deserved,  recalls  to  my  mind  the  distich  which 
appeared  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV. : 

Ci-git  Louis,  ce  pauvre  roi  , 

On  dit  qu'il  fut  bon,  mais  &,  quoi  ? 

It  was  circulated  that,  on  learning  of  the  death 
of  Josephine,  Bonaparte  was  strangely  affected  by 
it,  and  those  who  thought  him  susceptible  of  at  least 
some  personal  affection  imagined  that  he  sincerely 
reo-retted  his  former  consort.  Others  there  were 
who  perhaps  thought  that  the  vicissitudes  which 
had  followed  his  divorce,  and  which  were  separating 
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him  now  and  forever  perhaps  from  Marie- Louise 
and  his  son,  had  possibly  reacted  on  his  supersti- 
tious imagination,  It  is  true  that  fortune  had 
smiled  on  him  in  almost  every  case  during  his 
union  with  Josephine,  although  I  do  not  think  the 
woman  was  a  protecting  star.  It  may  at  most  be 
believed,  and  this  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
Bonaparte,  not  having  reached  the  apogee  of  his 
frenzy  previous  to  his  divorce,  had  up  to  then  been 
saved  from  himself  by  a  kind  of  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  akin  even  to  prudence. 

I  learned  that  Bonaparte,  having  gone  to  La  Mal- 
maison,  and  having  strolled  about  the  grounds  for 
some  time,  had  come  across  Josephine's  grave.  He 
had  appeared  to  be  plunged  in  a  kind  of  reverie, 
which  could  be  taken  for  grief — a  grief  without  tears, 
for  Napoleon  never  shed  any ;  but  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  saying  of  Macbeth,  and  he  more  than 
once  said  in  the  course  of  his  terrible  career :  "  Could 
I  but  weep  !"  His  courtiers  respectfully  pressed 
forward  to  prevent  his  seeing  the  spot  he  had  been 
the  first  to  perceive.  Bonaparte  quickly  relieved 
them  of  their  embarrassment.  Suddenly  awakening 
from  his  sham  reverie,  he  exclaimed,  abruptly,  as 
was  his  wont :  "  So  it  is  here  that  the  Empress 
Josephine  is  buried  .''  Why  was  she  not  buried  at 
Saint-Denis?"  As,  naturally  enough,  no  one  re- 
plied to  so  unexpected  a  question,  one  indeed  put 
to  himself,  he  pursued  with  a  show  of  ill-temper,  not 
to  say  anger  :  "  After  all,  there  is  no  cause  to  regret 
not  having  been  buried  at  Saint-Denis  ;  one  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  lie  side  by  side  with  Couthon, 
Saint-Just,  and  Robespierre,  for,  with  all  their  exhu- 
mations of   the  31st  of  January,  the   Bourbons,  in- 
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Stead  of  recovering  the  bones  of  Louis  XVI.,  eaten 
away  by  lime,  secured  only  those  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  of  the  Com- 
mune executed  on  the  gth  Thermidor,  whose  bodies 
were  cast  into  the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine,  for 
they  are  truly  the  last  victims  who  lost  their  lives 
on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution !"  This,  then,  was 
the  sum  total  of  Bonaparte's  sadness  and  affliction. 
TJie  vain  individual  was  on  this  occasion  as  on  all 
othei-s  true  to  his  nature  of  parvenu,  as  Carnot  so 
aptly  christened  him  ;  he  must  needs,  when  stand- 
ing by  the  graveside,  prove  that  there  still  remained 
in  him  the  sentiment  of  arrogance,  as  well  as  the 
stubborn  concealment  of  his  origin,  which  the  se- 
verest lessons  could  not  correct. 

I  have  already  told  how,  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
the  Public  Prosecutor  Fouquier-Tinville  had  asked 
me  whither  he  was  to  send  the  men  just  sentenced 
to  death,  and  how  I  had  peremptorily  replied:  "To 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  let  them  be  the  last !" 

It  has  been  seen  how,  on  the  10th  Thermidor, 
Sanson,  the  executioner,  having  asked  me,  with  as 
great  a  show  of  deference  as  that  displayed  by  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  his  chief,  towards  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people  just  then  invested  with  the  fullest 
powers,  "  where  they  were  to  be  buried,"  I  had  re- 
plied with  all  the  irritation  with  which  this  awful 
circumstance  inspired  me :  "  Throw  them  into  the 
grave  of  Capet,  for  the  scoundrels  have  been  worse 
than  kings;  they  have  been  the  tyrants  of  the 
Fatherland." 

I  shall  later  on  trace  the  developments  of  this 
unquestionable  fact  to  the  Bourbons  themselves, 
through  the  person  of  one  of  their  agents  enjoying 
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the  full  confidence  of  Charles  X.  He  will  open  his 
eyes  wide  when  I  reveal  to  his  dependants  a  few 
traits  of  that  truth  which  is  ever  new  to  "  these  peo- 
ple." I  so  style  them  because  even  nowadays  they 
do  not  call  us  by  any  other  name.  The  expression 
"  these  people  "  is  the  only  one  used  by  the  men  of 
the  aristocracy  when  speaking  of  the  men  of  the 
Revolution,  even  when  they  most  need  them,  and 
when  they  are  most  humbly  invoking  their  aid.  It 
is  told  how  one  of  these  aristocrats,  pretending  not 
to  know  but  compelled  to  recognize  what  they  call 
"  a  man  of  the  Revolution,"  to  whom  he  owed  no  less 
than  his  life,  remarked  with  an  air  of  surprise  and 
disdain  :  "  Oh,  true,  it  is  one  of  those  wretches  who 
saved  my  life  in  days  gone  by !" 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  being  lost,  and  the  sal- 
vation and  independence  of  our  country  being  at 
stake,  I  was  of  opinion  that  no  human  or  political 
consideration  could  outweigh  or  restrain  the  devo- 
tion due  to  one's  Fatherland ;  so,  forgetting  all  the 
injury  which  Carnot  may  have  wished  to  do  me, 
Bonaparte's  atrocious  conduct  towards  me,  and  the 
fearful  calamity  of  having  him  as  chief  of  the  State, 
on  learning  that  the  enemy  was  marching  on  Paris, 
I  did  not  hesitate,  setting  aside  every  personal  con- 
sideration and  faint-hearted  reflection,  to  tender  to 
the  State  my  feeble  resources;  and,  compelled  as  I 
was  to  tender  them  only  through  a  man  against 
whom  I  had  cause  for  complaint,  and  who  perhaps 
thought  he  had  no  less  grounds  for  complaint 
against  me,  I  accepted  the  proposition  made  to  me 
by  one  of  my  former  colleagues  in  the  Convention, 
Laignelot,  that  I  should  call  with  him  on  Carnot, 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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We  went  to  his  residence  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle- 
Saint-Germain  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on 
the  6th  July,  just  at  a  most  terrible  moment — that 
when  Bonaparte,  who  had  returned  to  the  Elysee- 
Bourbon  after  having  abdicated  a  second  time,  would 
neither  take  nor  suffer  to  be  taken  any  of  the  meas- 
ures of  defence  which  might  have  saved  France. 

Carnot,  althouo-h  he  had  sent  for  me  and  was 
awaiting  me,  affected  some  astonishment  at  seeing 
me.  Was  this  in  order  to  conceal  his  feelings  of 
resentment.''  As  we  had  not  met  since  the  17th 
Fructidor,  we  had  truly  been  separated  from  each 
other  as  if  by  another  life.  Carnot's  exile  had 
ended  at  the  time  mine  had  begun,  on  the  i8th 
Brumaire.  Bridging  over  in  thought  this  immense 
interval,  which  so  many  circumstances  had  con- 
spired to  make  so  long  to  me,  I  became  a  prey  to 
the  liveliest  emotion,  and  was  about  to  embrace 
Carnot,  when  I  noticed  something  cold  and  gruff 
about  hira  which  compelled  me  to  recognize  that 
the  sympathy  was  not  mutual,  and  that  I  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  embracing  a  marble  statue. 

Carnot  confirmed  my  sensation  by  his  words, 
which  bore  at  once  on  the  word  "  Republic,"  which 
had  escaped  my  lips. 

"  Why  do  you  use  the  word  '  Republic,'  sir .?"  he 
said  to  me.  "  I  thought  we  had  done  once  for  all 
with  such  language  and  such  ideas.  The  Republic 
has  been  an  impossibility ;  it  was  too  beautiful  for 
the  men  of  our  period,  who  spoke  of  the  rights  of 
liberty  while  ignorant  of  its  duties.  Moreover,  liber- 
ty is  not  the  point  at  issue  to-day,  but  independence ; 
we  must  above  all  things  wrest  our  independence 
from  the  foreign  foe.  This  independence  can  be 
IV— 24 
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reconquered,  and  I  see  only  Bonaparte,  only  the 
Emperor  who  is  strong  enough  to  take  charge  of 
the  matter  and  defeat  the  enemy.  It  little  matters 
what  he  did  on  the  i8th  Brumaire  and  subsequent- 
ly ;  the  point  is  that  he  alone  possesses  the  neces- 
sary ability,  power,  and  will." 

"  But  has  not  Bonaparte,"  I  replied,  "  abdicated 
for  the  second  time,  and,  in  lieu  of  remaining  with 
his  army,  has  he  not  forsaken  it,  according  to  his 
custom.?  Has  he  not  just  abandoned  France  her- 
self to  her  fate  ?  Has  he  not  stated  that  he  was 
throwing  up  the  game,  and  going  to  foreign  parts.?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do,  or  what  he  may 
do,"  added  Carnot.  "  What  I  do  know  is  that  I 
consider  him  our  only  resource  just  now,  and  per- 
sonally, I  look  2ipon  him  as  a  fatherr 

"  As  regards  myself,"  I  remarked  to  Carnot,  "  I  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  feel  fihal  affection  towards  him ; 
I  think  he  is  a  rather  harsh  father  towards  the  chil- 
dren who  love  him  as  much  as  you  do.  What 
seems  to  me  most  urgent  is  to  leave  the  individ- 
uality out  of  the  question,  and  to  consider  only  the 
Fatherland  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss." 

Carnot  replied  angrily :  "  Bonaparte  is  himself  the 
Fatherland ;  that  is  why  foreigners  hate  him  so." 

On  hearing  Carnot  repeat  to  me  once  more  that 
he  regarded  Bonaparte  "as  his  father,"  I  saw  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  understand  each  other, 
and  I  withdrew,  saying  to  myself:  "Alas,  if  the 
foreigners  had  but  the  slightest  inkling  of  our  posi- 
tion !" 

In  the  meantime  intriguing  at  home  and  abroad 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  course.  As  no  in- 
trigue was  possible  in  which  Fouche  did  not  have  a 
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share — for  the  reason  that,  as  remarked  by  a  famous 
personage,  "  Fouche  must  needs  slip  his  dirty  feet 
into  everybody's  shoes  " — it  may  be  expected  that, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  had  just  been  appointed 
a  member  and  president  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, he  was  bound  to  betray  it  and  form  connec- 
tions with  all  the  powers  likely  to  succeed  it.  On 
good  terms  with  all  our  enemies,  he  had  seen  fit  to 
send  to  Ghent  one  of  his  most  trusty  agents,  an  ex- 
Oratorian,  his  comrade  when  a  member  of  that  con- 
gregation, M.  Gaillard — he  whom  we  have  already 
witnessed,  at  the  time  of  the  Hainguerlot  affair  and 
that  of  the  Compagnie  Dijon,  give  justice  such  a 
fine  fillip  as  member  of  the  tribunal  of  Melun,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  Fouche's  fortune  and  his 
own.  Fouche,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  had  de- 
spatched this  M.  Gaillard,  then  simply  his  agent,  but 
subsequently  member  of  the  Coicr  de  Cassation  as  a 
reward  for  the  mission  I  here  recall.  Gaillard  was 
intrusted  with  private  missions  to  the  enemy's  gen- 
erals and  to  the  King.  He  called  on  General  Mor- 
gan, the  commander  of  the  Peronne  garrison,  showed 
him  his  triple  passports,  and  asked  him  for  an  es- 
cort in  order  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  outposts  in 
safety.  Morgan  replied  to  him  :  "  I  cannot  positive- 
ly answer  for  what  may  happen  during  the  night." 
General  Morgan,  who  told  me  of  this,  added  that 
the  vile  and  wily  emissary,  who  had  supped  with 
him,  had  seemed  to  him  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  give  up  the  mission  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted, and  had  vanished  on  the  following  morning. 
He  has  given  as  a  reason  for  this  disappearance 
dangers  which  never  existed  except  in  his  own 
mind,  but   which    the    worthy   Oratorian    crony   of 
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Fouche  used  as  titles  to  consideration,  and  which 
secured  to  M.  Gaillard  the  important  position  of 
Marshal  of  France,  so  to  speak,  in  the  judiciary  or- 
der. He  is  still  nowadays  a  councillor  in  the  Coiir 
de  Cassation. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture  a  self-styled  General 
Lamotte  was  arrested  by  the  French  outposts.  If 
it  is  but  remembered  that  he  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  famous  Laborie,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  kind 
of  an  individual  he  was.  Lamotte,  who  was  dis- 
guised, was  commissioned  by  the  Executive  Council 
with  oral  messages  to  the  king.  On  being  arrested, 
he  was  brought  to  headquarters.  General  Guille- 
minot,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  interrogated  him.  La- 
motte replied  that  he  was  a  general.  "Li  that  case," 
said  Guilleminot,  from  whom  I  have  the  anecdote, 
"  you  have  violated  the  regulations  of  the  army,  and 
you  deserve  to  be  shot."  Lamotte  stated  that  he 
was  justified  in  his  course,  since  he  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  the  General-in-chief  to  the  King.  It 
may  be  that  Lamotte  really  held  his  mission  from 
the  provisional  government  itself,  or  from  its  presi- 
dent, Fouche.  At  any  rate,  nothing  came  of  the 
matter. 

Meanwhile  the  marshals,  the  generals,  the  Provis- 
ional Council,  the  members  of  the  Chambre  dcs  Pairs 
and  of  the  coi'ps  legislatif  were  sitting  as  a  council 
of  war  instituted  by  Davout,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
great  indecision  as  to  what  course  he  should  adopt. 
He  laid  before  the  Council  the  desire  of  the  army 
to  fall  upon  the  Prussians,  gravely  compromised  by 
their  movement  towards  Meudon.  "  Is  victory  as- 
sured }"  asked  the  Council.  "  No,"  replied  Davout, 
"  but   it  is   probable."     In   spite  of   these  data,  the 
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great  majority  of  these  Republicans,  who  had  risen 
to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  army,  and  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  State,  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  fighting ;  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a  minority  of  generals  and 
staff-officers,  it  was  decided  to  capitulate,  to  surren- 
der Paris  to  the  enemy's  generals,  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
arming  of  the  fcderes,  who,  numbering  30,000  men, 
were  asking  Massena  to  be  allowed  to  reinforce  the 
French  army. 

Beset  with  the  idea  from  which  I  could  not  free 
myself,  of  co-operating  in  the  deliverance  of  my 
country,  I  had  not  remained  content  with  my  visit 
to  Carnot ;  I  was  desirous  of  being  heard  by  the 
council  of  war  itself,  and  of  laying  before  it  the 
views  with  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  contribute 
towards  the  deliverance  of  my  Fatherland.  My 
wishes  in  this  respect  had  been  understood  by  an 
excellent  citizen  whom  I  had  known  for  a  long 
while,  and  who  was  received  by  me  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy.  This  well-known  patriot,  who  was  admit- 
ted to  the  sittings  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  who 
was  of  Polish  origin,  and  colonel  of  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  Davout,  was  named  Zenowitz.  At  one  of 
the  sittings  where  the  great  and  final  question  of 
the  salvation  of  the  State  was  being  discussed,  he 
exclaimed,  in  an  outburst  from  the  heart:  "Appoint 
Barras  general-in-chief,  gentlemen  ;  all  the  patriots 
will  unite  with  him,  and  Davout  will  execute  the 
military  movements  agreed  upon  with  Barras."  The 
following  answer  was  unanimously  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  :  "  God  preserve  us  from 
adopting  such  a  proposition !  It  would  be  putting 
an  end  to  all  the  hopes  we  entertain  of  coming  to 
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terms  with  the  allied  kings  and  princes  by  means  of 
conferences  for  peace." 

The  cjuestion  of  the  defence  of  Paris  was  to  all 
outward  appearances  being  dealt  with  seriously  by 
the  Council ;  but  of  all  those  who  made  a  pretence 
of  discussing  the  matter,  none  intended  to  carry  it 
out  in  real  earnest. 

Generals  Freycinet  and  Vandamme  must  be  men- 
tioned in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  showed  a  no- 
ble opposition  when  it  was  voted  by  the  council  of 
war  presided  over  by  Davout  to  surrender  Paris  to 
the  foreign  army.  Vandamme,  whose  opposition 
had  been  thrust  aside,  was  unable  to  restrain  his 
patriotic  anger;  he  rose  furiously  from  his  seat,  and 
exclaimed  contemptuously  as  he  left  the  council 
hall :  "  You  are  a  parcel  of  blackguard  upstarts  who 
can  no  longer  defend  your  country!"  In  spite  of 
these  remarks,  the  following  capitulation  was  decided 
upon : 

^Ministry  of  War. 

This  3d  day  of  Jul)',  1S15,  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  respective  armies,  to  wit : 
Baron  Bignon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  Guilleminot,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  French  army, 
Count  de  Bondy,  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
Invested  with  the  full  powers  of  H.E.  i\Iarshal  Prince  d'Eck- 
miihl,  commander -ill -chief   of   the   French    army,  on   the   one 
hand, 

And  Major-General  Baron  Muffling,  invested  with  the  full 
powers  of  H.E.  Field-Marshal  Prince  Bliicher,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Prussian  army. 

Colonel  Hervey,  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  H.E.  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  other. 

Have  agreed  to  the  following  articles  : 

Art.  I. — A  suspension  of  hostilities  shall  take  place  between 
the  allied  armies   commanded   by  H.E.   Field- Marshal  Prince 
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Bliicher   and    H.E.  the   Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  French 
army  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Art.  2. — The  French  army  shall  make  a  forward  movement 
to-morrow,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  its  quarters  beyond  the 
Loire  ;  the  complete  evacuation  of  Paris  shall  be  carried  out  in 
three  days,  and  the  army's  movement  to  cross  the  Loire  shall  be 
terminated  in  a  week. 

Art.  3. — The  French  army  shall  take  with  it  all  its  materiel, 
field  artiller}-,  military  chest,  horses,  and  regimental  belongings, 
without  exception. 

Art.  4. — The  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the  physicians 
required  by  their  condition,  shall  be  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  English  and  Prus- 
sian armies. 

Art.  5. — The  soldiers  and  employe's  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  may,  as  soon  as  restored  to  health,  rejoin  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong. 

Art.  6. — The  wives  and  children  of  all  individuals  belonging 
to  the  French  army  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remain  in  Paris. 

The  wives  may  freely  leave  Paris  to  rejoin  the  arm)',  and 
carry  away  with  them  tlieir  chattels  and  those  of  their  husbands. 

Art.  7. — The  officers  of  the  Line  in  command  oi  fcderes  or 
of  sharp-shooters  of  the  National  Guard  shall  be  free  to  join  the 
army,  to  return  to  their  domiciles  or  to  their  birthplaces. 

Art.  8. — To-morrow,  the  4th  of  July,  at  noon,  Saint-Denis, 
Saint-Ouen,  and  Neuilly  shall  be  surrendered  ;  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, the  5th  of  Jul}',  Montmartre.  All  the  barriers  shall  be 
surrendered  on  the  third  day,  the  6th  of  July. 

Art.  9. — The  internal  service  of  the  city  of  Paris  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  performed  by  the  National  Guard  and  the  municipal 
geiida}-inerie. 

Art.  10. — The  commanders-in-chief  of  the  English  and  Prus- 
sian armies  bind  themselves  to  respect  and  to  cause  to  be  re- 
spected by  their  subordinates  the  present  authorities,  as  long  as 
they  shall  exist. 

Art.  II. — Public  properties,  except  those  connected  with  war, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Government  or  to  the  municipal 
authorities,  shall  be  respected,  and  the  allied  Powers  shall  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  their  administration  or  management. 

Art.  12. — Private  persons  and  properties  shall  likewise  be 
respected  ;  residents  in  the  capital,  and  in  general  all  persons 
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who  chance  to  be  in  it,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and 
liberties,  without  any  fear  of  their  being  molested  or  called  to 
account  in  regard  to  the  functions  they  occupy  or  have  occupied 
and  their  political  conduct  and  opinions. 

Art.  13. — The  foreign  troops  shall  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  provisioning  of  the  capital,  but  shall,  on  the  contrary, 
protect  the  incoming  and  free  circulation  of  objects  destined 
to  it. 

Art.  14. — The  present  convention  shall  be  observed,  and 
shall  serve  as  the  basis  of  mutual  intercourse  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace. 

In  case  of  a  rupture,  it  shall  be  announced  in  the  customary 
form  at  least  ten  days  beforehand. 

Art.  15. — Should  any  difficulties  arise  as  to  the  execution  of 
any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  present  convention,  its  tenor  shall 
be  interpreted  favorably  to  the  French  army  and  to  the  city  of 
Paris. 

Art.  16. — The  present  convention  is  hereby  declared  com- 
mon to  all  the  allied  armies,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Powers  to  whom  these  armies  belong. 

Art.  17. — Ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  to-morrow,  the 
4th  of  Jul)r,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly. 

Art.  18. — Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respec- 
tive parties  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  present  convention. 

Done  and  signed  in  triplicate  at  Saint-Cloud  by  the  aforesaid 
commissioners,  on  the  day  and  date  aforesaid. 

Baron  Bignon,  Count  Guilleminot,  Count  de  Bondy  ; 
Baron  von  Muffling,  F.  B.  Hervey,  colonel. 

The  present  suspension  of  hostilities  approved  and  ratified. 

Marshal  Prince  d'Eckmuhl. 
Pakis,  yl July,  1S15. 

A  true  copy. 

The  Lieutenant-gcnci-al  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
Count  Guilleminot, 

It  is  related  that  Davotit,  after  having  signed  the 
proclamation  which  was  sending  the  army  away  to 
the  Loire,  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had 
signed  in  spite  of  himself,  because  the  members  of 
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the  provisional  government  and  tlie  marshals  had 
declared  to  him  that  they  could  not  defend  Paris. 
This  declaration,  he  said,  having  been  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  commissary  of  the  King,  VitroUes, 
had  bound  him  against  his  will ;  to  which  Van- 
damme,  Fre3-cinet,  and  others  present  had  replied 
that  they  had  signed  only  because  he  had.  The 
soldiers  had  never  been  more  full  of  enthusiasm ; 
they  were  furious  at  having  to  retreat  to  the  Loire. 
Davout  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  we  must  submit.  I  hope 
you  will  serve  King  Louis  XVIII.  as  faithfully  as 
you  have  served  Bonaparte ;  had  I  been  ordered  to 
arrest  the  usurper,  I  should  have  done  so." 

What  in  the  meantime  was  the  person  doing  who 
was  the  real  author  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  coun- 
try, and  who,  by  his  return  from  Elba,  had  incurred 
a  fresh  responsibility,  not  less  than  that  of  his  pre- 
vious conduct  ? 

Bonaparte  had  I'etired  to  La  Malmaison  after  his 
second  abdication,  and  was  engaged  solely  with 
personal  matters.  The  placid  Corsican  was  claim- 
ing a  library,  mathematical  instruments,  paintings, 
and  a  salary  commensurate  with  his  dignity;  he 
asked  that  "  this  salary  should  be  paid  to  him  in 
advance,  on  his  leaving  Paris  for  the  United  States." 
Then  he  no  longer  dared  to  proceed  thither,  for 
reasons  fully  known,  while  his  brother  Joseph,  dis- 
playing more  daring  on  this  occasion,  left,  carrying 
away  with  him  all  the  treasures  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  coast.  It  is  said  that  these  treas- 
ures  amounted  to  no  less  than  45,000,000  francs. 

While  Joseph  Bonaparte,  thus  thoroughly  pro- 
vided with  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  State's  riches, 
was  taking  his  departure.  Napoleon  was  asking  the 
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captain  of  the  English  ship  aboard  which  lie  had 
sought  refuge  to  grant  him  the  military  honors 
due  to  the  rank  of  his  imjoerial  sovereignt)^  They 
were  rigorously  denied  him,  and  he  was  granted  only 
the  rank  of  general. 


CHAPTER  VII 

State  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  departure— Bluchers 
communication  to  Lanjuinais — Behavior  of  Lanjuinais — Fouche 
closes  the  doors  of  the  corps  /4'/j/<r///— Talleyrand  at  Ghent— 
The  Army  of  the  Loire  disbanded— Defection  of  the  generals- 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche — The  sum  total  of  their  genius — Bona- 
partist  capacities — Marraont — Bonaparte  owed  everything  to  the 
Republic — Bernadotte's  behavior  during  the  Hundred  Days — 
Neutrality  of  Portugal  and  Sweden — Bernadotte's  remark  in  re- 
gard to  Bonaparte's  debarkation — Bonaparte's  gratitude — Object 
of  Bernadotte's  feigned  enthusiasm — Aristocratic  rejoicings  at 
the  return  of  the  King — White  handkerchiefs — Embarrassment 
of  the  royal  government — Fatal  selections — Fouche  seeks  to 
draw  nearer  to  me — I  am  a  Bourbonist — Fouche's  visit — Ills  por- 
trait— A  shake  of  the  hand — Probable  object  of  his  visit — A  talk 
■with  Fouche — Robespierre  and  the  Duke  of  Otranto — Fouche's 
aristocratic  conceit — His  kinsfolk — The  Castellanes — The  Dar- 
baud-Joucques — We  are  Fouche's  cousins — I  remonstrate — He 
thinks  I  am  high  in  favor — He  lavishes  blandishments  on  me — 
l\Iain  object  of  his  step — I  in  turn  prefer  a  request  to  him — He 
grants  it — The  rendezvous — I  once  more  breakfast  at  Fouche's 
— He  returns  my  portfolios  to  me,  but  in  what  a  state  ! — I  restrain 
my  indignation — Fouche's  virtuous  declaration — His  accusations 
— He  fears  Decazes — A  portrait  of  Decazes  by  Fouche — Muraire 
— Queen  Hortense — Fouche  desirous  of  undoing  Louis  XVHI. — 
Tribute  of  friendship  he  receives  from  him — The  Comte  d'Artois 
has  Fouche  elected  a  deputy — Fouche's  memory — His  resigna- 
tion— Ambassador  at  Dresden — Talleyrand  and  Fouche  mutually 
destroy  each  other — Louis  XVHL  shrewder  than  the  two — Par- 
allel between  Fouche  and  Talleyrand — The  necessity  of  Minis- 
terial responsibility — Four  apostate  priests — M.  de  Montesquiou 
and  Vl.  Guizot — M.  Guizot  and  his  master  partisans  of  the  censor- 
ship— Danton's  prophetic  utterance  in  regard  to  revolutions— 
The  Fouche -Talleyrand  Ministry  overthrown  —  All  honor  to 
Louis  XVni.  ! — The  Charter  openly  violated — Assassinations  in 
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the  South — Butchery  at  Marseilles — Brune  murdered — His  his- 
tory— Danton's  friendship  for  him — He  was  not  a  septcmbrisetir 
— Brune's  humanity  during  the  Terror — Mission  given  to  him  by 
me — His  behavior  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire — His  mission  in  the 
South  —  Martainville,  Julian,  Mechin,  and  Leclerc — Brune  with 
the  Army  of  Italy — Mentioned  in  the  bulletin — Brune's  weakness 
— It  contributes  to  his  ruin — Horrors  attendant  upon  Brune's 
murder — Hypocrisy  of  his  murderers — Their  infamous  calumny 
— M.  de   Riviere^Brune's   excellent  education — M.  de   Riviere 
exceeds  his  powers — Macdonald — Ney's  history — His  conceit  in 
the  days  when  fortune  smiled  on  him — He  serves  all   Powers 
— Desirous  of  placing  Bonaparte  in  a  cage  of  iron — Pecuniary 
interests  induce  him  to  forsake  the  Bourbons — I  send  him  warn- 
ing of  the  machinations  of  his  enemies — A  trait  of  ridiculous 
vanity — His  sentence  and  death — General  Despinoy — Lavalette 
and  Rovigo — Simplicity  of  the  great  people  ;  vulgar  ostentation 
of  the  upstarts — Alexander's  mot  in  regard  to  the  statue  of  Na- 
poleon— Alexander's  and  Wellington's  friendship  for  Ney — They 
abandon  him  to  his  fate — Coiirs  prcvStalcs — A  wretch's  letter  to 
the  Baron  de  Danias — Talleyrand's  mot  on  the  reaction  —La  Be- 
doyiire — The  fraternity  of  kings — Murat — Official  particulars  of 
his  arrest  —  He   is  sentenced   to  death  —  England's  conduct  — 
Thoughts  inspired  by  England's  policy — Louis  XVIII. 's  mot  on 
receiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter — Upstart  kings  and  ancient 
dynasties— The  executions  of  1793  ^'^^  of  1S18  :  a  parallel — Murat 
at  the  trial  of  the  Due  d'Enghien — Are  the  Napoleonic  dynasties 
to  be  pitied?— France's  misfortunes— Was   Louis  XVIII.  igno- 
rant of  them  ?— Fearful  dearth  of  food— Enormous  exactions— In- 
stitution of  the  Public  Letter— This  fine  institution  becomes  a 
calamity— Wellington  in  Paris— An  alleged  assassination— The 
sojourn  of  the  Allies  in  France— Is  Wellington  a  nonentity?— 
His  rapacity. 

In  spite  of  Bonaparte's  departure  and  the  signing 
of  the  capitulation,  nothing  was  as  yet  positively 
settled.  General  Bliicher  could  not  agree  with  Ens- 
land  as  to  the  government  desired  by  the  French 
nation.  With  the  exception  of  the  Republic,  he  con- 
sidered he  had  full  power  to  let  the  nation  do  what 
it  might  please ;  and  it  is  with  this  view  of  the  lati- 
tude left  to  the  nation  that  he  wrote  to  Lanjuinais, 
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the  president  of  the  corps  legislatif.  The  colonel 
who  bore  the  despatch  informed  Lanjuinais  that,  out 
of  deference  to  a  great  nation,  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  Prussian  army  was  desirous  of  knowing  its  wish, 
as  expressed  by  the  corps  legislatif ;  that  if  this  wish 
were  expressed  in  any  form  whatsoever,  with  the  ex- 
ception pointed  out,  six  Prussian  regiments  would  at 
once  surround  the  legislative  palace  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  deliberations.  Lanjuinais,  instead  of  com- 
municating the  permission  granted  with  so  much 
latitude  by  the  Prussian  dragoon,  resumed  his  seat 
as  president  and  adjourned  the  sitting.  Fouche,  pres- 
ident of  the  provisional  government,  desirous  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  Louis  XVIILand  Welling- 
ton, had  the  doors  of  the  legislative  palace  locked 
and  the  keys  brought  to  him. 

Thus  was  Fouche  acting  in  Paris,  while  Talley- 
rand, who  had  once  more  knitted  the  coalition  to- 
gether at  Vienna,  was  sustaining  and  encouraging  it 
at  Ghent. 

Our  illustrious  warriors  and  the  city  of  Paris  were 
both  surrendered  without  the  indispensable  guaran- 
tees in  such  a  case  being  insisted  upon.  The  French 
army  passed  sadly  through  Paris,  wending  its  way  to 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  Avhere  it  was  disarmed  by 
Marshal  Macdonald.  It  was  commonly  said  that 
several  of  the  chiefs  intrusted  with  this  parricidal 
operation  had  appropriated  large  sums  drawn  from 
the  public  coffers  ;  they  were  the  men  who  preserved 
no  decorum  in  their  defection  ;  they  changed  their 
uniform,  rejected  the  national  colors,  donned  those  of 
the  day,  complimented  the  foreign  generals  who  were 
masters  of  Paris,  and  hastened  to  do  obeisance  to 
Kino-  Louis  XVIIL,  whom  they  had  just  betrayed  in 
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the  course  of  the  hundred  days  preceding,  called 
the  period  of  the  Hundred  Days. 

Talleyrand  and  Fouche  had  always  followed  each 
other  closely  in  their  career,  with  a  sort  of  envious 
rivalry  in  acquiring  fortune  and  power.  Talleyrand 
had  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  first  Restoration  ; 
Fouche,  if  only  to  imitate  him,  wished  to  be  the  one 
in  the  second.  It  was  while  striving  to  attain  this 
goal  that  he  had  by  every  possible  means,  by  his  let- 
ters as  well  as  his  agents,  truly  got  round  Welling- 
ton. "  I  have  not  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance," 
he  wrote  to  him  ostentatiously,  "  but  you  are  a  great 
man  ;"  and  Wellington,  accepting  the  flattery  which 
he  did  not  consider  too  strong,  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Fouche  was  likewise  a  man  of  superior 
mould,  and  that  he  should  be  a  Minister ;  it  is  due 
to  Wellington's  influence,  indeed,  that  Fouche  re- 
ceived his  fresh  appointment  at  the  hands  of  Louis 
XVIII. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  reveal  as  to  the  estimation 
in  which  Fouche  and  Talleyrand  are  held  in  regard 
to  morality.  The  sun  shines  upon  their  works,  and 
has  shed  its  light  on  a  series  of  deeds  and  misdeeds 
which  have  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
Those  who  have  sought  to  paint  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche  most  accuratel}',  have  thought  they  could 
not  do  better  than  compare  and  place  in  juxtaposi- 
tion these  two  hideous  beings,  and  have  said:  "  Tal- 
leyrand is  the  Fouche  of  the  nobility:  Fouche  is  the 
Talleyrand  of  the  canaillcr  The  souls  of  this  pair, 
if  ever  souls  they  had,  were  never  better  depicted. 
As  to  the  capacity  of  these  two  personages,  I  cannot 
in  these  Memoirs — wherein,  chatting  familiarly  with 
my  friends,  I  say  freely  everything  uppermost  in  my 
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mind — withhold  the  reflection  continually  suggested 
to  me  by  the  intimate  acquaintance  I  have  had  with 
the  actual  and  intrinsic  value  of  their  intellectual 
merit.  I  confess  that  the  exorbitant  reputation  they 
have  always  enjoyed  as  men  of  wit  has  always  seemed 
to  me  one  of  their  most  cynical  thefts. 

In  the  days  when  the  new  Jenghiz  Khan  was 
wont  to  leave  Paris  for  the  frontier  with  an  army  of 
hired  assassins,  none  the  less  heroes  for  that,  when 
he  left  in  France  an  army  of  gendarmes,  when  in  ad- 
dition to  this  he  had  lists  into  which  terror  drove 
all  citizens  prepared  to  act  in  obedience  to  his  will, 
and  this  despotic  will  directed  the  police  of  the 
Empire,  where  was  the  need  of  genius  for  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  what  was  styled  the  Police  De- 
partment .''  It  seems  to  me  that  he  had  little  need 
to  draw  upon  his  own  resources ;  was  he  not  obeyed 
beforehand  and  in  every  respect,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  he  was  the  Minister  of  the  Autocrat  ?  When, 
pursuing  his  career,  the  Autocrat,  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, fell  with  his  innumerable  vultures  upon  all 
countries  in  view,  when,  after  having  devastated 
them  with  fire  and  sword,  he  cut  them  into  slices 
like  a  cake,  and  having  thus  cut  up  the  world  in 
pieces,  he  summoned  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  the  purpose  of  adding  his  signature  to  the 
acts  which  he  had  already  signed  and  sealed  with 
the  pommel  of  his  sword,  where  lay  the  genius  of 
that  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs?  Were  the  acts 
which  followed  the  incredible  triumphs  of  war  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  treaties  drawn  up 
by  the  great  diplomats  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  of  Utrecht  ?  What  else  is  there  in  all  the  di- 
plomacy credited  to  Talleyrand  but  absolute  orders 
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given  by  victory  and  executed  by  the  terror  conse- 
quent upon  defeat  ?  Hence  it  was  that  Bonaparte, 
on  Talleyrand's  coming  into  his  presence  after  Aus- 
terlitz,  accurately  defined  his  position  when  saying 
to  him  :  "  You  are  once  more  going  to  make  a  great 
display  of  cleverness,  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  for  I 
have  won  the  battle ;  had  I  lost  it,  you  would  display 
less."  After  this  victory,  of  which  he  was  as  inno- 
cent as  of  all  others,  Talleyrand's  cleverness  in  re- 
gard to  that  unfortunate  Germany,  his  treatment  of 
the  Germanic  body,  and  what  has  been  called  secu- 
lai'ization  and  compensation,  are  all  matters  of  his- 
tory. And  after  carrying  out  all  his  atrocious  meas- 
ures, Talleyrand  would  remark  to  his  master:  "Sire, 
all  that  conquest  has  given  you  belongs  to  you ;  you 
are  ever  generous."  Talleyrand  and  his  compeers 
had  impressed  the  Emperor  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  the  sole  owner  of  all  the  landed  and  industrial 
property  of  Germany  and  Italy — in  short,  of  the 
world  into  which  he  carried  his  arms,  as  of  France 
which  manufactured  them. 

Since  I  have  been  led,  owing  to  my  having  come 
into  contact  with  the  actors  who  have  made  so  much 
noise  and  done  so  much  harm  on  the  stage  of  the 
Revolution,  to  examine  how  far  their  merit  con- 
tributed to  their  elevation,  I  do  not  limit  to  Talley- 
rand and  Fouche  my  judgment  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  different  personages  who  served  Bonaparte  dur- 
ing his  too  long  reign ;  and  I  assert  that  the  men 
who  enjoyed  the  reflection  of  his  greatness  have 
strangely  imposed  on  people  when  seeking  to  im- 
press them  with  the  belief  that  they  possessed  per- 
sonal merit.  Bonaparte  extracted  capital  from  all 
the  military  and  political  talents  which  the   Revolu- 
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tion  prepared,  just  as  from  the  materiel  which  it 
turned  over  to  him,  and  which  he  absorbed.  Where 
is,  moreover,  the  soldier,  whether  marshal  or  other- 
wise, who  did  not  learn  his  business  before  Bonaparte 
appeared,  or  who  is  indebted  to  him  for  anything 
more  than  money  ?  Where  is  the  man  of  recog- 
nized ability  who  was  actually  created  by  him  ?  Is 
there,  with  the  exception  of  Marmont,  a  marshal  who 
goes  back  to  him  ?  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
analyze  from  a  military  standpoint  this  marshal,  far 
more  famous  by  his  passing  over  to  the  enemy  under 
the  walls  of  Paris  in  1814 — an  act  called  treason  by 
others  —  than  by  previous  exploits.  General,  now 
Marshal,  Marmont  is  certainly  not  classed  in  the 
first  nor  even  in  the  second  rank  of  military  men. 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  ever  distinguished  for 
anything  except  for  his  conceit.  To  come  to  civil- 
ians, were  those  men,  in  the  Council  of  State  or  even 
in  the  Senate,  who  were  possessed  of  any  personal 
merit,  of  Bonaparte's  creation  t  Is  it  not  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  he  was  of  theirs,  since  he  appro- 
priated the  talents  and  faculties  of  all  those  whom 
the  Republic  had  engendered  and  impregnated  with 
her  spirit .? 

He  who  would  try  to  discover  in  Bonapartism 
who  is  deserving  of  a  reputation  for  capacity  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  would  find  Bonaparte  himself,  and 
him  alone.  All  those  who  served  under  him  were 
merely  servile  instruments,  and,  if  they  appeared  to 
be  something,  it  was  merely  owing  to  the  superior 
direction  given  to  them.  Hence,  their  master  gone, 
they  have  vainly  endeavored  to  make  peoiDle  believe 
that  they  were  something  by  themselves ;  they  have 
once  more  been  relegated  to  the  obscurity  from 
IV— 2  5 
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which,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  they  should  never 
have  emerged. 

On  the  Congress  of  Vienna  adopting  against  Bo- 
naparte so  decisive  a  course  that  it  might  be  reck- 
oned that  by  the  end  of  June  a  million  men  would 
be  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  man 
who  had  returned  from  Elba,  it  may  be  asked  with 
justifiable  curiosity  what  became,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  of  Bernadotte,  that  Prince  Royal  of  Swe- 
den who  was  the  soul  of  the  first  coalition. 

Any  one  can  supply  the  answer  for  himself  who 
remembers  that  Bernadotte  did  not  derive  all  the 
benefits  he  had  expected,  and  who  recalls  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him  at  Compiegnc  by  Louis  XVIIL, 
who  "  thanked  him  for  having  served  His  Majesty 
for  twenty  -  one  years."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
imperial  Bonapartists  had  cause  to  draw  favorable 
conclusions  even  from  previous  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  were  doubly 
on  their  guard  against  him. 

In  this  perplexity  Bernadotte  did  what  was  best, 
and  perhaps  all  that  he  could  do :  he  remained  neu- 
tral. The  prudent  role  he  was  assuming  was  rep- 
resented by  him,  with  his  Gascon  shrewdness,  as  a 
refusal  to  bear  arms  against  France,  dictated  by  his 
regret  at  having  acted  previously  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  Thus  it  happened  that  Sweden 
and  Portugal  appeared  just  then  as  representing  the 
liberty  of  the  nations  of  their  period.  Tliese  two 
Powers  declared  that  they  would  not  furnish  any 
continorent  to  the  coalition.  Without  seekino;  to  dis- 
cover  the  secret  motives  which  may  have  influenced 
Sweden  and  Portugal  in  their  decision  on  this  occa- 
sion, few  indeed  are  the  cases  of  neutrality  which 
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do  not,  generally  speaking,  have  their  origin  in  the 
principle  of  prudence  called  fear ;  this  principle  is 
as  often  to  be  met  with  in  such  cases  as  is  the  senti- 
ment of  justice. 

As  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  without  seek- 
ing to  fathom  his  behavior,  which  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  which  scarcely  interests  France  in 
any  event,  it  stands  revealed  to  me,  especially  in  the 
utterance  which  escaped  his  lips  when  the  news  of 
the  landing  at  Cannes  and  more  especially  of  Napo- 
leon's arrival  in  Paris  reached  Stockholm;  it  is  re- 
lated that  Bernadotte  was  really  astounded ;  that 
from  astonishment  he  passed  to  admiration,  then  to 
enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed :  "  This  is  greater  than 
Caesar  or  Alexander :  it  is  Jupiter.  This  is  no 
longer  History ;  it  is  the  most  prodigious  Fable." 

This  compliment  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bear- 
nais,  who  had  remained  true  to  himself  in  spite  of 
his  transplanting  to  the  North,  reached  Bonaparte, 
who,  congratulating  himself  on  it  in  the  presence 
of  his  courtiers,  remarked:  "My  mind  is  at  ease 
in  regard  to  Bernadotte ;  he  has  come  back  to 
me ;  if  he  continues  to  behave  properly,  I  shall 
once  more  think  of  him  when  settling  our  affairs  ; 
I  shall  restore  Finland  to  him,  which  will  do  more 
honor  and  be  of  greater  advantage  to  Iiim  than 
Norway." 

The  enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  Bernadotte  on 
this  occasion  may  have  seemed  somewhat  suspicious. 
Attentive  judges  of  the  words  and  actions  of  kings 
have  believed  that  Bernadotte's  utterance  was  in- 
tended to  reach  the  highest  quarter;  that  on  the 
one  hand  he  was  seeking  to  build  a  bridge  over 
which  he  could  pass  to  a  reconciliation  with  Bona- 
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parte,  while  on  the  other  he  wished  to  hold  out 
the  same  perspective  to  Russia,  in  order  to  obtain 
through  her  better  terms  from  the  Allies,  of  whom 
he  had  according  to  his  habit  been  complaining  for 
some  time  past.  No  one  in  the  world  better  prac- 
tised the  principle  laid  down  by  the  merchant  of 
Smyrna  in  Chamfort's  pla}',  to  wit :  "  One  must  al- 
ways complain."  Others  there  are  who  have  thought 
that,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Bernadotte,  who  is 
always  thinking  both  of  his  ambition  and  his  in- 
terest, already  entertained  matrimonial  aspirations 
in  regard  to  the  youthful  Oscar,  his  only  son,  and 
that  he  foresaw  g-reat  difificulties  standing-  in  the 
way  of  introducing  him  into  an  old  family.  Unable  to 
ignore  these  difficulties  inherent  in  his  recent  eleva- 
tion, Bernadotte  reckoned  that  by  cultivating  a  more 
friendly  intercourse  with  Bonaparte  he  would  be 
jjaving  the  way  for  Oscar's  alliance  with  the  direct 
or  indirect  family  of  Bonaparte,  should  this  family 
hold  its  own.  The  principal  branch  did  indeed 
fail  in  this,  but  Bernadotte's  calculations  have  been 
justified  in  regard  to  the  branch  which  remained  in 
Bavaria,  since  he  has  obtained  for  his  son  a  orrand- 
daughter  of  the  deceased  King  of  Bavaria,  a  niece 
of  the  present  King,  the  daughter  of  that  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais  who,  in  spite  of  his  personal  mediocrity, 
had,  owing  to  the  cleverness  of  his  mother  and  the 
powerful  will  of  his  step-father,  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing an  ancient  house,  and  mingling  his  blood  with 
that  of  a  royal  race. 

To  return  to  the  events  resulting  from  the  batde 
of  Waterloo.  The  King,  who  had  sat  on  his  throne 
at  Ghent  during  the  Hundred  Days,  just  as  he  had 
pretended   to   have   sat   on   it    in   foreign   parts  for 
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twenty -one  years,  returned  once  more  to  Paris  in 
perhaps  a  more  miraculous  fashion  than  in  18 14, 
although  this  first  return  resembled  already  the 
most  prodigious  of  miracles.  On  entering  Paris, 
Louis  XVIII.  was  once  more  greeted  by  men  and 
women  of  high  degree.  White  handkerchiefs  were 
displayed  as  tokens  of  rejoicing ;  the  same  white 
handkerchiefs  had  been  displayed  the  previous  year, 
and  on  so  many  previous  occasions :  at  the  time  of 
the  o;reat  federation,  at  the  time  when  D'Orleans  was 
dragged  to  the  scaffold,  when  Robespierre's  turn 
came,  when  the  Convention  triumphed  in  Vende- 
miaire,  when  Bonaparte  usurped  power,  when  he 
was  deposed,  etc. 

The  government  of  the  King  began  by  pro- 
nouncing itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tranquillize 
the  French,  who  had  just  emerged  from  a  terrible 
crisis,  and  who  aspired  only  to  rally  to  a  government 
which  announced  itself  under  favorable  auspices. 
The  Ministers  of  18 15,  like  those  of  181 4,  succeed- 
ed in  paralyzing  the  good  intentions  of  the  King  by 
an  administration  as  unskilful  as  it  was  intolerant. 
Men  who  had  figured  at  all  periods  of  the  Revolu- 
tion reappeared  as  rulers.  These  deserters  from 
the  Republican  cause,  long  concealed  behind  a 
popular  mask,  now  torn  off  by  their  new  ambition, 
worked  in  turns  against  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
the  National  Assembly,  the  Directorate,  against 
Bonaparte  whom  they  had  clothed  with  the  impe- 
rial purple,  and  against  the  King  himself  during  his 
absence  of  the  Hundred  Days. 

I  have  related  the  vain  overture  I  had  made  to 
my  former  colleague  of  the  Convention  and  of  the 
Directorate,   Carnot,   during    the    time    intervening 
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between  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  fresh  occu- 
pation of  France  by  the  Allies.  This  overture, 
which  would  have  cost  me  a  great  effort  had  my 
object  been  merely  personal,  was  rendered  easier 
to  me  because  I  believed  that  it  was  still  possible 
to  attempt  some  effort  on  behalf  of  our  national 
independence.  Moreover,  even  were  Carnot  to  un- 
derstand me  as  little  as  he  did,  and  receive  me  as 
badly  as  he  did,  I  was  emboldened  by  my  confidence 
based  on  his  personal  probity,  even  although  some 
passion  might  lead  him  astray.  I  had  not  nor  could 
I  entertain  an  equally  well  based  feeling  of  security 
in  regard  to  Fouche  ;  and  even  had  I  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  so  many  of  his  antecedents  compel- 
ling me  to  judge  him  most  severely,  I  could,  when 
thinking  the  matter  over,  find  only  conclusive  rea- 
sons for  me  to  avoid  both  his  person  and  his  power. 
Learning  of  my  residence  in  Paris — a  residence  I 
owed  to  no  other  protection  than  that  of  the  laws — 
Fouche  showed  his  desire  of  extending  his  own  pro- 
tection over  me.  This  was  indeed,  as  on  every  oc- 
casion, the  fly  on  the  wheel,  but  there  always  re- 
mained behind  something  more  when  Fouche  did 
anything  resembling  good-will.  It  would  seem  that 
he  had  learned,  I  know  not  how,  that  the  long  per- 
secution practised  against  me  by  Bonaparte  had,  on 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Louis  XVIII.,  called 
forth  some  words  of  sympathy  from  him  on  my  ac- 
count. I  admit  that,  in  the  sense  of  antipathy  to 
the  imperial  tyranny,  no  one  had  been  more  sym- 
pathetic than  myself  towards  the  Bourbons ;  and 
when  the  Comte  d'Artois,  on  entering  Franche- 
Comte  in  1814,  had  loudly  and  generously  ex- 
claimed,  "  No  tyrant,  no  conscription,  no   indirect 
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taxes  !"  when  he  repeated  the  same  words  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  most  true  that  I  uttered  the  same  cry 
for  my  own  part,  and  that  I  was  the  most  sincere 
and  complete  of  Bourbonists. 

But  to  a  man  such  as  Fouche  sentiments  so  true 
and  so  simple  could  not  seem  natural  and  genuine, 
since  his  imagination  led  him  to  see  and  believe 
only  interested  motives  in  everything.  Hence 
Fouche,  in  consequence  of  rumors  having  no  other 
foundation  than  my  apparent  connection  with  Louis 
XVIII.  as  an  adviser,  and  because  he  thought  I 
was  in  a  position  to  protect  him,  caused  me  to  be 
informed  that  he  wished  still  further  to  protect  me. 
This  overture  could  not  efface  from  my  memory  all 
that  had  happened  to  me  since  the  iSth  Brumaire  ; 
it  would  have  been  for  me  a  reason  for  new  alarm 
rather  than  for  security.  Far  from  drawing  nearer 
to  Fouche,  I  could  not  dream  of  following  any  other 
conduct  than  that  of  holding  aloof  from  him  as 
much  as  possible.  Therein  lay  all  my  policy,  when 
one  fine  morning  there  appeared  in  my  apartment 
a  personage  who,  having  come  on  foot,  had  walked 
up-stairs  unnoticed  and  unheralded  while  my  ser- 
vants were  eating  their  morning  meal.  It  was  M. 
Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto.  His  litde  eyes,  bordered 
with  red,  which  had  won  for  him  among  my  people 
the  name  of  Perdrix  Rouge  (Red  Partridge),  were 
still  redder,  smaller,  and  more  filmy  than  usual, 
which  suited  all  the  more  the  dissimulation  of  his 
face,  at  times  reflecting  his  impressions,  and  in  this 
respect  inferior  to  that  of  his  rival  Talleyrand,  al- 
ways quoted  for  his  glacial  impassibility,  pushed  so 
far,  as  I  have  already  recorded,  that  he  read  himself 
to  sleep  with  a  pamphlet  attacking  him,  and  that, 
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as  regards  himself,  his  silence  was  his  greatest  ex- 
pression of  frankness,  for  he  has  said  that  "  speech 
was  given  to  man  only  so  as  to  enable  him  to  lie." 

So  here  I  have  Fouche  in  my  apartments  ;  with 
his  usual  familiarity,  he  begins  by  treating  me  as  if 
he  were  in  his  own.  The  duke  doubtless  imagines 
he  is  displaying  affability  to  the  highest  degree 
in  taking  my  hand  and  pressing  it,  as  in  the  days 
of  our  National  Convention.  In  this  hand,  in  it- 
self as  emaciated  as  that  of  Talleyrand,  who  him- 
self even  had  previously  done  me  the  same  honor, 
I  imagined  I  felt,  independently  of  the  dryness  of 
this  bony  paw,  an  iron  key  or  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
I  was  alaout  to  ask  him  in  all  simplicity,  "  What 
have  you  there  ?"  when  I  discovered  what  I  had 
in  truth  not  noticed  in  the  days  when  Fouche  was 
not  on  such  familiar  terms  with  me — to  wit,  that 
the  fellow  had,  as  the  result  of  I  know  not  what 
accident,  two  or  three  fingers  bent  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  which  would  lead  those  whom  he  hon- 
ored with  a  grasp  of  it  to  believe  that  it  contained 
some  foreign  body.  Let  us,  however,  pass  by  the 
deformity  of  Fouche's  hand,  which  is  only  one  more 
deformity  added  to  so  many  truly  hideous  ones, 
both  physical  and  moral. 

Fouche,  whom  Wellington,  the  Royalists,  and  the 
Bourbons  themselves  had,  in  the  first  instance,  placed 
the  greatest  confidence  in,  and  shown  the  high- 
est regard  for,  already  saw  his  position  becoming 
uncertain  ;  he  felt  that  it  was  shaken — a  result  to 
which  he  had  perhaps  been  the  first  to  contribute 
by  his  loquacity  coupled  with  his  ever-equivocal 
conduct.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  he  had  prob- 
ably come  for  the  purpose  of   finding  out  to  what 
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extent  I  had  relations  with  Louis  XVIII.,  and  how 
far  they  could  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  present 
combinations.  As  this  was  the  primary  object  of 
his  visit,  it  was  naturally  the  last  thing  he  would 
mention  to  me.  He  therefore  began  by  referring 
to  all  the  persons  with  whom  I  had  formerly  been 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy,  asking  what  they  were 
doing,  and  what  had  become  of  them.  I  replied 
to  him  in  the  most  guarded  fashion,  my  first  feel- 
ing of  astonishment  at  his  arrival  having  vanished, 
and  unable  to  forget  that  I  was  speaking  to  the 
Minister  of  General  Police  of  the  kingdom — just  as 
he  had  been  of  the  Directorate,  of  the  Consulate,  of 
the  Empire,  and  as  he  would  be  of  all  governments 
which  would  employ  him,  provided  they  were  the 
strongest,  subject  to  his  betraying  and  forsaking 
them  when  they  should  be  the  weakest. 

I  sufficiently  penetrated  the  secret  intentions  of 
Fouche  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  "  waiting  and  seeing 
what  he  was  driving  at."  This  was  perfectly  allow- 
able finessing.  Having  failed  in  eliciting  any  satis- 
faction from  my  replies  to  his  questions  about  per- 
sons, Fouche  thought  he  could  make  me  unbosom 
myself  more  freely  by  alluring  me  with  revolution- 
ary recollections,  of  which  he  knew  I  possessed  much 
knowledge,  and  in  which  I  had  remained  deeply  in- 
terested ;  he  spoke  to  me  about  the  9th  Thermidor, 
and  was"  kind  enough  to  admit  that  I  had  played  the 
part  of  general -in -chief  on  that  occasion  ;  then  he 
went  back  to  the  days  preceding  it  and  to  the  dan- 
gers he  had  run  in  the  struggle  with  Robespierre. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  admitted  that  it  was  I  who 
had  triumphed  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  he  (Fouche) 
was  satisfied  beyond  doubt  that  he  had  paved  the 
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way  to  victory  by  all  his  efforts.  He  had  known 
Robespierre,  he  remarked,  long  before  us  all ;  he 
had  seen  him  at  Arras  in  his  early  youth,  and  even 
then  had  discovered  that  he  was  a  wretched  scoun- 
drel; he  had  been  little  surprised  at  seeing  the  cruel 
development  of  his  character  in  the  National  Con- 
vention. In  the  course  of  a  quarrel  he  had  had  with 
Robespierre  previous  to  the  9th  Thermidor,  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  handled  him  with- 
out gloves,  tellino:  him  that  he  was  an  infamous  ras- 
cal,  to  which,  always  according  to  Fouche's  narra- 
tive, Robespierre  is  alleged  to  have  replied :  "  Come 
now,  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Otranto,  you  forget  your- 
self." It  is  Fouche  who  tells  this  himself,  of  him- 
self, and  who  pushes  the  madness  of  forgetfulness  to 
the  point  of  believing  not  only  that  he  is  but  that  he 
was  Duke  of  Otranto  !  Here  you  have  upstarts. 
Examples  of  this  madness  are  exceedingly  common, 
especially  among  the  imperial  upstarts. 

I  averted  my  face  on  hearing  this  incredible  prat- 
ing, in  order  not  to  humiliate  the  speaker  too  much, 
and  not  to  depart  from  the  serious  demeanor  re- 
quired for  the  sequel  to  this  outburst. 

Immediately  after  this  odd  and  comical  conversa- 
tion, I  told  several  of  my  friends  of  this  singularly 
anachronic  mistake  of  Fouche's,  and  of  his  absolute 
belief  in  his  connection  with  the  dukedom  of  Otran- 
to for  years  past.  He  could  not  be  rendered  any 
more  ridiculous  by  the  narration  of  this  incident. 
I  assert  that  I  am  the  first  one  to  whom  he  made 
the  remark,  and  who  spread  it  abroad.  Fouche 
quickly  saw  the  blunder  he  had  committed,  and 
would  have  liked  to  repair  it;  he  did  so,  but  clumsi- 
ly, and  with  a  still  greater  blunder,  remarking :  "  Phi- 
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losophers  like  ourselves  take  of  nobility  what  we  see 
fit,  and  although  holding  the  highest  rank  in  it,  we 
do  not  believe  in  it  for  all  that.  For  instance,  I  have 
just  married  for  the  second  time,  and  considered  it 
incumbent  upon  myself  to  take  a  wife  from  one  of 
the  best  houses  of  the  ancient  regime ;  from  all  of 
them  came  offers  enough  and  to  spare;  I  decided  to 
accept  a  lady  bearing  one  of  the  first  names  of  the 
South,  a  Castellane.  The  family  was  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  Dar- 
baud-Joucques,  whose  treatment  of  me  afforded  me 
much  satisfaction  \vhen,  as  senator,  I  visited  their 
locality.  I  had  had  little  time  to  devote  to  my 
house-keeping;  Mme.  Darbaud-Joucques  frequenUy 
did  the  honors  of  my  senatorship  for  me;  no  one 
could  have  displayed  more  zeal  in  the  matter ;  she 
was  my  first  chamberlain.  Bonaparte  was  indeed 
right  when  remarking  that  these  folk  understand 
serving  better  than  others  —  in  antechambers  and 
drawing-rooms,  be  it  understood.  I  have  never 
come  across  anything  as  officious  and  obsequious  as 
the  Darbauds;  hence  have  I  helped  them  along  with 
all  my  heart;  I  made  the  Sub -Prefect  of  Aix  a  Pre- 
fect, and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  a  man  w'ho  will  keep 
his  place  under  every  regime:  he  and  his  wife  know 
full  well  on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered.  I 
have  placed  two  others  in  the  army.  The  Darbauds 
are,  I  am  aware,  of  very  lowly  extraction  ;  yet  I  think 
they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Castel- 
lanes;  moreover,  I  allow  them  to  claim  kinship  with 
me  as  much  as  they  please,  for  I  know  full  well  that 
a  man  in  power  has  more  cousins  than  he  cares  for. 
A  thick-skinned  courtier  has  rightly  said:  '  When  a 
man  is   Minister,  I  am  his  friend  or  his  cousin  at 
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the  very  least ;  as  long  as  he  is  in  office  I  am  pre- 
pared to  render  him  the  most  disgustingly  menial 
service ;  no  sooner  has  he  been  deprived  of  his  port- 
folio than  I  am  ready  to  kick  him.'  "  "  I  believe 
this  to  be  true  enough,"  I  remarked  to  Fouche ;  "let 
those  therefore  who  lose  their  positions  beware." 
"  But  nobody  knows  better  than  you,  Barras,  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Castellanes."  "  The  name  of  Castel- 
lane  is  very  well  known  to  me,"  I  replied  to  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  "  since  my  grandmother  was  a 
Castellane-Montpezat."  "  Well,  then,"  effusively  ex- 
claimed Fouche,  "  we  are  cousins.  I  am  for  my  part 
delighted  at  this,  for  I  know  that  the  Barras  are  of 
good  stock,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  local  prov- 
erb :  '  Older  than  the  rocks  of  Provence.'  " 

Fouche  was  about  to  reel  off  a  list  of  nobility  in 
such  a  way  as  only  genealogists  like  Cherin  and 
D'Hozier  could  have  done.  I  thought  I  would 
spare  him  this  display  of  erudition,  so  I  remarked  : 
"  I  have  known  all  this  since  I  was  born,  both  the 
good  and  the  paltry  nobilities  of  my  locality.  In 
our  provinces,  especially  before  the  Revolution, 
when  time  hung  heavily  upon  our  hands,  our  main 
occupation  in  the  chateaux  was  to  chat  and  converse 
about  families  and  their  degrees  of  nobility  for  cen- 
turies back ;  for  the  principle  governing  this  matter 
is  not  to  admit  as  good  nobility  that  which  has  a 
known  origin,  even  the  most  ancient :  it  must  needs 
be  lost  in  the  night  of  time.  But  since  that  is  the 
bait  you  nibble  at.  Monsieur  le  Due,  and  as  you  are 
now  grafted  on  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  and 
have  become  its  darling,  tell  me  whither  you  imag- 
ine the  alliance  with  and  the  protection  of  these 
gentry   will   lead   you.?     You  have  entertained  the 
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belief  that  you  could  dispose  of  them  because  they 
disposed  of  you  during  your  previous  tenure  of  of- 
fice, just  as  they  dispose  of  you  now;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  is  entirely  different  nowa- 
days. At  the  time  you  were  a  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public, then  of  your  Bonaparte,  you  were  able  to 
plume  yourself  in  regard  to  the  latter  on  your  con- 
nection with  the  popular  cause;  he  believed  that  he 
could  reap  some  benefit  from  you  in  this  respect, 
and  you  seemed  to  be  a  protecting  spirit  to  him  in 
his  system,  when  it  was  really  he  who  was  protect- 
ing you.  As  the  result  of  this  position  you  were  a 
sort  of  medium  between  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main and  the  Emperor ;  you  were  free  to  tell  the 
noble  faubourg  anything  you  pleased,  and,  strong  in 
the  high  authority  granted  you,  you  really  had  some- 
thing to  offer  and  to  give  to  these  people.  You 
were  deceiving  both  them  and  yourself,  and  you 
were  deceiving  Bonaparte  if  you  made  him  believe 
that  your  revolutionary  connections  were  of  great 
help  to  him.  Your  connections  were  limited  to 
those  you  had  with  a  few  scoundrels,  for  you  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  patriots,  and  you  could 
not  make  any  promises  on  their  behalf  without  the 
risk  of  being  disowned  by  them ;  but,  after  all,  this 
could  not  be  analyzed  and  brought  to  light  amid  all 
the  tumult  of  the  times.  That  which  goes  to  prove 
that  Bonaparte's  illusion  in  this  respect  had  not  van- 
ished, is  that  on  his  return  from  Elba  he  again  took 
you  as  his  Minister ;  he  sought  to  gain  public  favor 
by  a  so-called  constitutional  monarchy ;  you  had 
brought  him  so  little  popularity,  as  he  quickly  saw, 
that  he  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  having 
you  shot,  and  I  tell  you  between  ourselves  that  he 
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could  have  easily  suited  the  action  to  the  word  ;  but 
now  that  there  no  longer  is  any  Emperor,  that  yours 
is  sailing  towards  Saint  Helena,  that  all  the  Imperi- 
alists his  partisans  look  upon  you,  as  he  himself  de- 
scribed you,  as  an  active  co-operator  in  his  downfall; 
now  that  all  Republicans  and  Imperialists  equally 
distrust  you,  now  that  the  aureole  has  been  torn  from 
your  head,  that  the  Revolution,  the  Republic,  and 
the  Empire,  all  equally  betrayed  by  you,  have  aban- 
doned you,  reject  you,  and  despise  you,  what  do 
you  wish  to  do,  what  can  3'ou  offer  to  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  or  to  the  King  himself  whose  Minis- 
ter you  still  are  ?  You  have  neither  resources  nor 
party  to  offer  him  ;  you  have  gone  over  to  the  ene- 
my, but  you  have  gone  over  alone  ;  here  you  are, 
then,  unable  to  dispose  of  anything.  Had  you  with 
you  either  the  Republicans  or  the  Imperialists,  I 
could  conceive  that  there  would  be  some  advantage 
for  the  Court  and  royalty  to  welcome  you,  but  what 
resources  can  they  derive  from  your  present  posi- 
tion.? In  the  language  of  their  prejudices,  What  is 
the  Duke  of  Otranto,  the  husband  of  Mile.  Castel- 
lane  ?  Granting  that  he  is  my  cousin,  I  am  highly 
flattered  and  honored  thereat ;  but  learn  that  in  their 
eyes  it  is  nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing.  In  pol- 
itics, it  is  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
See  what  they  have  thought  of  and  done  with  your 
Emperor.  As  long  as  he  was  the  most  powerful 
they  gave  him  their  women,  and  placed  these  in  the 
beds  of  idl  his  relatives  and  hired  assassins.  No 
sooner  had  he  met  with  reverses  than  they  no  longer 
allowed  him  to  see  his  wife  and  son,  and  their  mind, 
until  then  hidden  behind  the  mask  of  what  they 
called  political  interests,  unmasked  itself  for  an  in- 
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terest  which  they  likewise  called  policy.  As  regards 
myself,  cousin,  I  have  not,  since  the  iSth  Brumaire, 
held  a  position  of  power  equal  to  yours,  nor  have  I 
acted  from  interested  motives ;  my  conscience  has 
been  my  guide ;  but  if  previous  to  the  Restoration, 
throughout  all  my  vicissitudes,  as  since  the  Restora- 
tion in  my  peaceful  Yctirement,  I  have  received  some 
tokens  of  interest  and  regard  from  the  party  whose 
adversary  I  have  always  been,  from  the  Bourbons 
themselves  and  from  His  Majesty  Louis  XVIII.,  I 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  attribute  them 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  sincerity  of  my  opin- 
ions and  with  my  persistent  hostility  to  the  Empire. 
This  struggle  on  my  part  against  a  power  inimical 
to  the  Bourbons,  since  Bonaparte  was  nothing  else 
than  the  despoiler  of  their  dynasty  and  at  the  same 
time  of  liberty,  has  caused  some  ingenuous  people 
to  believe,  and  others  who  are  far  from  being  so — to 
wit,  Bonaparte's  vilest  creatures — to  say  that  I  had 
delivered  or  had  sought  to  deliver  up  the  Republic 
to  the  Bourbons.  The  facts  are  now  known.  If  I 
am  compelled  to  do  so,  I  shall  unfold  them  still  fur- 
ther, provided  Louis  XVIII.  chooses  to  show  me 
any  particular  regard." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Fouche 
in  a  genuine  outburst  of  enthusiasm;  "whatever  may 
be  said  or  done,  I  am  sure  that  Louis  XVIII.  re- 
gards you  and  listens  to  you  with  great  considera- 
tion ;  I  have  it  on  good  authority,  and  when  a  man 
possesses  an  independence  of  character  such  as  yours, 
and  a  fortune  which  allows  him  to  neglect  private 
interests,  he  must  not  forsake  the  pubHc  weal,  but  on 
the  contrary  devote  his  active  attention  to  it.  The 
Republicans  and  men  of  the  Revolution  should  unite 
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to  prevent  the  foreigner  from  dictating  the  law  to 
us  any  more  than  the  Bourbons,  who  are  naught  but 
his  bacraage ;  together  must  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  save  one  another !" 

Here  was  the  man  who  had  betrayed  everything 
— the  Revolution,  the  Republic,  the  Directorate,  the 
Empire — still  believing  himself  a  man  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  claiming  to  act  as  a  "  patriot,"  because, 
hardly  a  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  already 
applying  himself  to  betray  him,  and  to  prepare  in- 
trigues by  which  he  would  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  successor,  to  whom  he  would,  as  was  his  wont, 
offer  up  his  latest  victim  ! 

This  was  neither  to  my  taste  nor  in  my  character; 
my  hatred  against  the  Emperor  of  these  gentlemen 
had  never  been  for  his  person,  but  for  his  tyranny, 
his  wickedness,  and  his  hypocrisy ;  I  was  in  no 
wise,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the  author  of  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  I  placed  faith  in  good  inten- 
tions, based  on  their  interest  in  governing  better 
than  they  had  done  before.  Deceived  as  they  were 
by  their  courtiers  during  the  first  part  of  1814,  I 
believed  that  the  fresh  catastrophe  of  the  Hundred 
Days  had  possibly  enlightened  them,  and  that,  in 
default  of  a  Republic,  France  could  compound  with 
an  ancient  dynasty  which  would  recognize  that  the 
best  way  of  maintaining  itself  would  be  to  let 
France  enjoy  liberty. 

While  putting  far  from  me  the  propositions  of 
union  and  friendly  intercourse  made  to  me  by  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  I  could  not  but  feel  considerable 
merriment  at  seeing  myself,  just  on  my  return  from 
exile,  a  mere  private  individual  still  uncertain  as  to 
where  he  should  jjitch  his  tent,  already  courted  by 
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an  ambitious  man,  just  as  I  had  been  in  the  days 
of  the  Directorate ;  and  it  was  now,  as  it  had  been 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  common  weal 
that  he  wished  to  remain  Minister  of  the  General 
Police  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  had  been  of  that 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire.  Unwilling 
even  to  put  a  stop  to  his  conversation,  which  looked 
like  a  project  of  a  conspiracy,  the  motive  for  which 
against  the  inoffensive  Louis  XVIII.  I  really  could 
not  see,  I  nevertheless  ceased  to  insist,  as  I  had 
done  so  far,  on  the  non-existence  of  my  intercourse 
with  Louis  XVIII.  Since  he  will  have  it  so,  I  said 
to  myself,  let  him  believe  all  he  likes,  and  let  us 
content  ourselves  with  asking  him  in  a  precise  fash- 
ion what  he  desires,  in  order  to  learn  his  innermost 
thoughts.  Fouche,  enamoured  solely  of  the  "  gener- 
al interest,"  to  quote  his  familiar  expression,  desired 
two  things  only:  the  one  was  to  remain  Minister  of 
Police,  since  he  alone  in  the  world  was  capable  of 
filling  the  post;  the  other,  that  Louis  XVIII.  should 
confer  on  him  the  title  of  prince,  which  he  should 
have  received  simultaneously  with  Talleyrand  and 
Bernadotte.  The  denial  of  it  was  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  acts  of  injustice  ever  committed  by  the 
Emperor.  He  had  never  uttered  a  complaint  about 
the  matter;  but,  since  the  Restoration  was  repairing 
the  unjust  doings  of  the  Empire,  it  should  begin 
with  this  one  ;  he  had  done  enough  for  the  second 
Restoration  for  it  not  to  deny  him  this  petty  token 
of  gratitude. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I  to  Fouche,  "  since  public  in- 
terests do  not  prevent  us  from  speaking  sometimes 
of  private  affairs,  I  shall  in  my  turn  speak  to  you  of 
an  affair  altogether  personal  to  myself — that  of  my 
IV— 26 
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uninterrupted  proscription  for  fifteen  years.  I  know 
full  well  what  goes  on  in  the  policy  of  States,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  in  their  infancy,  and  that  the 
illegitimate  chief  of  a  power  based  on  violence  which 
has  overthrown  the  legal  order  of  things,  unable  to 
enjoy  an  easy  conscience,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
smite  everything  he  looks  upon  as  an  obstacle  to  his 
designs.  I  do  not  otherwise  chei'ish  any  feeling  of 
rancor  against  those  who  have  done  me  so  much 
harm ;  I  merely  wish  to  know  who  are  the  primary 
authors  of  it ;  in  short,  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  the 
record  of  my  case  which  is  in  the  offices  of  your 
department." 

"  Nothing  is  easier,"  replied  Fouche  ;  "  come  and 
breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  at  the  Ouai  Voltaire ; 
I  shall  send  for  all  the  portfolios,  and  hand  over  to 
you  everything  that  may  interest  you.  The  old 
government  no  longer  exists ;  all  this  is  merely  Old 
Testament ;  you  should  not  bear  any  one  ill  -  will ; 
men  are  to  be  judged  not  by  what  they  have  done, 
but  by  what  they  might  have  done  in  their  position. 
We  are  merely  the  mouthpieces  of  the  position,  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  impute  more  than  that  to  us." 

These  profound  explanations  of  Fouche  did  not 
teach  me  anything  in  regard  to  my  personal  posi- 
tion, about  which  nothing  new  could  be  revealed  to 
me;  they  merely  proved  to  me  that  his  conscience 
troubled  him  somewhat  in  regard  to  what  concerned 
me ;  but  he  had  so  positively  stated  that  he  would 
send  for  all  the  portfolios  and  hand  them  over  to 
me  that,  in  spite  of  my  repugnance  to  accept  even 
a  breakfast  at  the  hands  of  Fouche,  I  thought  I 
could  not  lose  so  precious  an  opportunity  for  me  to 
learn  the   truth,  so   I   replied  to   my  cousin  that   I 
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would  be  with  him  the  following  day  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

I  duly  went.  The  ushers  seemed  to  have  been 
notified  of  my  coming,  and  asked  me  whether  I  was 
not  General  Barras.  I  was  at  once  shown  into  the 
dining-room,  where  I  did  not  find  the  Minister.  He 
did  not  make  his  appearance  until  an  hour  after  the 
breakfast  had  been  served.  He  took  more  time 
over  his  meal  than  usual,  possibly  with  the  object 
of  delaying  for  a  few  moments  longer  the  one  when 
I  was  to  enter  his  study,  whither  the  portfolios 
were  to  be  brought.  They  had  as  a  matter  of  fact 
been  brought  thither  before  breakfast,  for  Fouche, 
when  pointing  to  them  and  turning  them  over  to 
me  in  a  careless  way,  let  me  see  full  well  that  he 
was  not  giving  up  anything,  and  that  the  portfolios, 
which  had  been  quite  recently  opened  and  ran- 
sacked, revealed  the  fact  that  certain  papers  had 
been  abstracted  from  them. 

Fouche,  having  strengthened  his  position  by  this 
operation,  invited  me  familiarly  to  sit  down  at  his 
desk,  and  to  examine  all  that  could  really  interest  me. 
It  needed  no  profound  examination  on  my  part  to 
see  that  all  he  was  turninsf  over  to  me  was  con- 
nected  with  the  Rovigo  Ministry,  while  everything 
appertaining  to  the  Fouche  Ministry  had  disap- 
peared. I  was  unable  to  conceal  the  impression  I 
felt  at  this  regrettable  and  premeditated  abstraction. 

But  the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  that  it 
would  be  displaying  too  great  a  severity  on  my  part 
were  I  to  seek  to  make  a  man  like  Fouche  incrimi- 
nate himself  in  regard  to  his  own  business,  and  I 
decided  not  to  abuse  the  sentiment  of  shame  from 
which  Fouche  could  not  have  escaped  in  the  course 
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of  such  a  discussion,  so  I  said  to  myself :  "  I  shall 
accept  everything  he  chooses  to  return  to  me." 

Fouche,  indeed,  gave  me  many  documents  com- 
promising all  agents  of  police  other  than  his  own, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  interview  and  to  his  promise 
made  and  thus  kept  that  I  owe  the  possession  of 
many  important  documents  from  which  I  have 
drawn  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs.  "  I  give 
you  all  these  with  pleasure,"  said  Fouche;  "you 
can,  however,  make  curl  papers  of  them  after  they 
have  served  your  purpose,  according  to  your  desire, 
for  it  is  but  just  that  the  rascals  who  have  so  long 
harassed  honest  people  with  the  resources  of  the 
police  and  in  its  name  should  get  their  deserts." 
He  pursued  his  declamation  of  virtuous  indignation, 
naming  as  the  most  guilty  and  wicked  members  of 
the  police,  Dubois,  Real,  and  Desmarets.  He  had, 
he  said,  made  the  fortune  of  all  these  men,  and  had 
in  return  met  with  ingratitude  only.  At  the  time 
when.  Minister  of  Police  of  the  Empire,  he  thought 
he  most  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  his  agents,  all  these  agents  had  regularly 
organized  secret  police  of  their  own,  which  under- 
mined him  and  worried  him  greatly  on  many  an 
occasion.  "  Now  while  we  speak,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  story :  the  new- 
comers are  less  powerful,  because  Louis  XVIII., 
who  is  as  sly  as  Bonaparte,  is  perhaps  less  mistrust- 
ful and  especially  less  nimble  than  his  predecessor ; 
but  there  is  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  just  as  there 
was  under  the  Empire,  a  man  who  seeks  to  become 
]\Iinister  of  Police.  He  has  more  wit  and  a  bet- 
ter manner  than  Dubois,  but  he  is,  if  possible,  less 
principled.     He  is  one  of  those  Gascons  of  whom 
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Henry  IV.  has  said  that  they  wormed  their  way  into 
everything.  Decazes  is  daily  trying  to  undo  me  in 
his  night  reports.  He  attends  the  cotuher  of  the 
King,  spreads  the  bedclothes  over  him,  and  as  he 
roclcs  him  tells  him  all  he  wishes  ere  he  sends  him 
to  sleep.  The  fat  daddy  falls  asleep  believing  it  all 
as  firmly  as  the  Gospel,  and  wakes  next  morning 
convinced  that  it  has  all  come  to  him  during  the 
night.  Talleyrand  and  I  had  had  so  much  trouble 
in  getting  rid  of  Blacas !  And  now  here  is  another 
who  is  far  more  crafty,  and  who,  although  young, 
has  a  great  and  varied  experience.  Look  at  the 
progress  he  has  already  made:  he  begins  by  be- 
coming the  son-in-law  of  Muraire,  who,  as  president 
of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Empire,  and  a  great 
favorite  of  the  Emperor,  had  great  influence ;  he 
gets  himself  appointed  to  a  judgeship;  Muraire,  his 
father-in-law,  has  indulged  in  unfortunate  business 
speculations,  and  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt;  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  those  debts  which  will  disgrace 
him  if  unpaid.  It  is  Decazes  who  will  find  the  req- 
uisite funds,  and  to  whom  does  he  go  for  them .? 
To  the  Emperor,  whom  he  seeks  at  headquarters, 
and  who  gives  him  an  enormous  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  honor  of  the  j^resident  of  the 
highest  court.  This  circumstance,  far  from  doing 
Decazes  any  harm,  seems  to  have  strengthened  his 
connections.  He  becomes  secretary  to  Madame,  the 
Emperor's  mother,  and  gets  himself  attached  to  the 
household  of  Queen  Hortense.  The  Restoration 
finds  him  in  this  position :  he  wheels  about.  The 
Imperialist  becomes  a  rabid  Royalist.  He  is  chief 
of  the  royal  volunteers  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
He  is  nowadays   Prefect,  pending  such  time  as  he 
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shall  be  Minister  of  Police.  He  is  admirably  fur- 
thering his  interests  in  that  direction,  and  he  has  the 
key  which  fits  every  lock,  since  the  King  receives 
him  at  all  hours.  Talleyrand  thinks  that  of  all  the 
courtiers  of  the  day  he  is  the  one  most  to  be  feared. 
He  tells  us  sometimes  that  Blacas  was  far  less  dan- 
gerous. He  was  nothing  but  a  silly  country  squire 
who  could  see  only  through  the  Hartwell  telescope, 
and  even  then  nothing  outside  of  the  wardrobe  of 
Louis  XVni.  He  was  a  puny  individual,  phj'sically 
speaking.  His  successor  has  in  a  no  less  degree 
resigned  himself  to  fulfil  the  most  obsequious  duties 
towards  the  King,  but  he  has  had  a  far  better  train- 
ing :  he  has  lived  in  the  antechambers  of  the  Em- 
peror, where  he  was  well  schooled,  and  he  is  fit  for 
everything  and  everybody.  Once  more,  Blacas  was 
nothing  but  a  stupid  country  squire  of  Provence : 
Decazes  comes  from  Gascony ;  in  short,  he  is  the 
most  pushed  and  pushing  schemer  of  the  present 
time.  I  am  aware  that  his  police  functions  are 
circumscribed,  that  they  do  not  allow  him  to  practise 
the  hatitc police  (political  police),  the  ensemble  of  which 
he  is  moreover  unable  to  grasp,  because  his  is  a  shal- 
low although  an  intriguing  brain.  Moreover,  since 
he  is  seeking  to  undo  me,  I  shall  work  at  undermin- 
ing him  and  his  master  too,  if  I  am  driven  to  it. 
Not  that  I  have  not  thus  far  had  reason  for  congrat- 
ulating myself  respecting  Louis  XVHI.  The  day 
on  which  I  took  the  oath  as  Minister,  my  hand  in 
his,  as  is  the  custom,  he  pressed  it  in  quite  an  inti- 
mate fashion,  the  sincerity  of  which  I  could  not  but 
recognize;  it  was  genuine  emotion.  Again,  he  was 
the  first  to  express  the  desire  that  RIonsieiir  should 
become  president  of  the   Electoral   College  of  the 
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Seine,  for  the  purpose  of  his  swaying  the  electorate 
in  my  favor;  and  I  must  give  Monsieur  credit  for 
having  acted  exceedingly  well  towards  me,  in  that  he 
addressed  the  electors  on  my  behalf  with  as  much 
devotion  as  did  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  for  Mr. 
Fox.  But  for  all  that,  Louis  XVIII.  and  Monsieur 
nowadays  yield  to  and  are  circumvented  by  their 
courtiers.  They  are  either  the  falsest  or  the 
weakest  of  men.  Moreover,  I  am  going  to  make 
the  attempt  to  let  the  King  know  about  his  situ- 
ation. I  have  begun  drawing  up  a  memoir  which 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  connaisseurs  in  liberty  and 
sound  policy.  I  speak  with  all  the  frankness  of  my 
character;  if  the  King  does  not  hearken  to  me,  I 
shall  let  the  public  judge  between  us." 

Fouche  did  indeed  finish  without  delay  the 
memoir  of  which  he  was  boasting  beforehand ;  he 
drew  up  a  second,  followed  by  a  third.  He  circu- 
lated them  to  an  accompaniment  of  all  his  bragga- 
docio. Louis  XVIII.,  seeing  that  Fouche  had  in 
no  wise  influenced  public  opinion,  which  treated 
him  with  cold  contempt,  thought  the  time  ripe  for 
him  to  dismiss  Fouche  without  incurring  any  risk 
through  such  action.  He  compelled  him  to  resign, 
giving  him  the  Dresden  ambassadorship  by  way 
of  compensation.  Fouche  hurriedly  proceeded  to 
this  post  of  expatriation,  which  the  force  of  the 
new  reaction  was  not  to  allow  him  to  retain  for 
long-.  Thus  did  he  ere  Ions;  obtain  the  proof  of 
what  I  had  recently  told  him  to  his  face,  that  "  a 
man  who  has  betrayed  all  parties  has  the  support 
of  none,"  and  that  he  is  quickly  smitten  by  those 
by  whom  he  expected  to  be  supported. 

Talleyrand    had    from    the   very   outset    desired 
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Fouche's  overthrow ;  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  under- 
mine him,  perpetually  representing  him  as  a  rev- 
olutionist and  Jacobin  regicide  who  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  King. 
Fouche  having  recently  remarked  in  his  turn  that 
Talleyrand  should  be  made  to  unmarry  and  to  re- 
enter holy  orders,  that  a  cardinal's  bcrrctta  should 
be  given  him,  that  "  the  red  garb  would  suit  him 
admirably,"  Talleyrand's  friends  had  met  this  with 
a  "  Red  let  it  be ;  the  berretta  for  one,  and  the  red 
(Phrygian)  cap  for  the  other."  The  courtiers  of 
the  two  Ministers  having  repeated  these  utterances 
to  them  respectively,  a  hatred  more  active  than 
usual  had  sprung  up  between  them,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  had  seized  with  joy  upon  these  elements, 
judging  that  if  in  the  first  instance  they  gave  him 
the  means  of  ridding  himself  of  Fouche,  he  would 
still  find  in  them  those  of  subsequently  getting  rid 
of  Talleyrand.  Fouche  had  furnished  weapons 
against  Talleyrand,  as  Talle3'rand  had  against 
Fouche,  and  Louis  XVIII.,  more  cunning  than 
these  two  cunning  men,  made  away  with  both, 
without  the  "fat  daddy  of  a  King,"  as  these  two 
gentlemen  called  him,  seeming  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  it.  It  was  indeed  a  most  fortunate  deliverance 
for  him ;  these  two  men  had  equally  been  an  en- 
cumbrance to  him  —  Talleyrand  under  both  Resto- 
rations, Fouche  in  the  second. 

Talleyrand,  adopting  Fouche's  tactics  when  threat- 
ening to  appeal  to  public  opinion,  sought  to  plume 
himself  on  his  resistance  to  the  foreigner,  on  his 
pride  and  his  French  character,  in  order  to  say 
that,  as  he  could  not  sign  a  treaty  which  the  foreign 
Powers  had  made  too  humiliating  for  France,  the 
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Ministry  of  which  he  was  a  member  joined  him  in 
tendering  its  resignation;  Louis  XVIII.  took  them 
at  tlieir  word. 

Talleyrand  had  on  this  occasion  an  advantage 
over  Fouche,  in  that  he  was  not  positively  com- 
pelled to  tender  his  resignation  ;  it  was  only  sug- 
gested to  him,  and  he  was  not  afterwards  forced, 
like  Fouche,  to  expatriate  himself ;  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  Paris  and  to  intrigue  there  at  fiis  ease ; 
for  so  long  as  he  is  Minister  Talleyrand  feigns 
fidelity  to  the  Power  under  whose  shelter  he  is 
free  to  increase  his  fortune ;  no  sooner  does  he  lose 
his  portfolio  than  he  always  busies  himself  with 
overthrowing  the  Power  which  will  have  none  of 
him. 

Here  again,  perhaps,  Fouche  is  superior  to  Tal- 
leyrand in  the  matter  of  ingratitude,  for  in  his  per- 
petual dabbling  in  intrigue,  even  when  still  in  office, 
he  does  not  wait  till  he  is  out  of  it  to  speak  ill  of 
the  Power  whose  agent  he  is,  and  he  would  amuse 
himself  by  overthrowing  it  there  and  then,  just  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  another  one  make  its 
appearance  ;  these  changes  are  a  source  of  great 
merriment  to  him,  until  his  time  too  shall  have  come 
to  go. 

All  these  changes  of  Ministers  to  whom  power 
has  been  the  source  of  the  immense  fortunes  with 
which  they  go  into  retirement,  and  which  they  care- 
fully preserve — all  these  changes,  I  say  once  more, 
would  be  merely  amusing,  were  they  not  at  bottom  so 
diso^ustins,  and  were  the  dismissed  Ministers  called 
to  an  accounting,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
scandal  caused  by  their  unpunished  peculations ; 
but   the    consequences    of   their    maladministration 
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have  been  sowed,  and  unfortunate  France  will  reap 
the  fruit.  When  I  saw  the  cradle  of  the  first  Res- 
toration surrounded  by  four  apostate  priests,  it  had 
been  impossible  for  me  to  indulge  in  the  hopes  held 
out  by  the  government  which  was  taking  the  place 
of  the  Empire ;  and  it  has  been  seen  how  one  of 
these  four  priests  spent  the  year  1814  in  disputing 
to  the  nation  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  how,  sup- 
ported by  his  secretary,  M.  Guizot, 

Qui  depuis  .  .  .  mais  alors  .  .  ., 

the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  employed  all  his  genius 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  word 
"  repress  "  meant  "  forestall."  I  venture  to  say  that 
to  this  guilty  prejudice  against  the  press  and  to  the 
suppression  of  truth  was  due  the  return  from  Elba. 
One  of  our  chief  democrats,  Danton,  had  said : 
"  Revolutions  begin  with  apostles  who  perish,  and 
end  through  priests  who  betray  them."  This  great 
revolutionist  was  in  this  comprehensive  statement 
speaking  of  priests  in  the  figurative  sense  only, 
meaning  that  revolutions  have  their  beginning  in 
enthusiasm  and  end  in  calculation.  Thus  does  lit- 
erature begin  with  poetry  and  end  with  prose.  In 
the  jDresent  instance  it  is  not  allegorical  and  figura- 
tive priests  that  I  have  recalled.  In  our  first  Res- 
toration they  are  four  most  genuine  priests,  although 
all  four  renegades ;  they  are  four  priests  invested 
with  holy  orders,  and  with  their  indelible  character, 
although  they  are  of  all  shades  and  of  all  opinions. 
They  have  seized  on  our  aiJairs ;  they  have  looked 
upon  France  as  their  prey,  and,  if  she  has  escaped 
their  clutches  for  a  while,  they  have  quickly  fastened 
their  grip  on  her  once  more.      In  addition  to  Tal- 
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leyrand  and  Company  we  have  had  the  Oratorian 
Fouche  ;  therein  consists  all  the  improvement  in  the 
second  Restoration. 

All  honor  to  Louis  XVIII. ,  whom  they  call  the 
"  cripple,"  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  petticoats  which 
they  pretend  he  wears,  has  been  clever  enough,  with- 
out rising  from  his  invalid's  arm  -  chair,  to  get  the 
better  of  the  deepest  and  most  abominable  rascals 
who  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of  any  revolution ! 
All  hail  to  Louis  XVIII., who  has  rid  us  of  these 
plagues !  Whatever  the  individuality  and  the  stripe 
of  the  Ministers  who  shall  succeed  the  Fouche-Tal- 
leyrand  Ministr)^,  can  there  befall  our  unfortunate 
France  anything  worse  than  these  men,  whose  false- 
ness and  corruption,  whicli  may  be  looked  upon  as 
survivals  of  the  last  years  of  the  century  of  Louis 
XV.,  can  never  be  equalled }  No ;  such  creatures 
cannot  have  successors  in  times  to  come.  The 
mould  in  which  they  were  cast  will  be  broken  on 
the  day  of  their  death. 

But,  pending  this  day  of  restoration,  of  rest,  and 
of  honor  for  the  human  race,  their  wretched  victim, 
all  the  passions,  kindled  anew  by  the  bad  adminis- 
tration of  the  guilty  Ministers,  overrun  France  like 
a  devouring  flame :  the  fire  breaks  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

While  the  King,  reseated  on  the  throne  on  the 
8th  of  July,  was  saying,  with  a  good  faith  which  it 
was  his  interest  to  display,  that  he  once  more  con- 
firmed the  granting  of  the  Charter,  its  first  pledges, 
those  of  justice  and  individual  liberty,  were  being 
violated ;  assassinations  were  being  perpetrated  in 
the  South  ;  at  Marseilles  blood  was  streaming  anew; 
a  considerable  number  of  women  and  children  were 
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cast  into  the  harbor,  and  while  these  poor  wretches 
were  struggUng  in  the  waters,  they  were  being  shot 
at  by  slaughterers  from  the  wharves.  A  marshal  of 
France  was  being  cruelly  butchered  at  Avignon. 
The  intimate  relations  which  I  had  with  this  mar- 
shal entitle  me  to  speak  of  him  in  some  detail. 

Brune  had  received  some  amount  of  education ; 
it  may  even  be  said  that  he  was  the  one  of  modern 
generals  who  had  received  the  most,  for  the  greater 
■  portion  of  those  I  had  known  had  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  in  this  respect,  and  several  of  them  did  so 
with  honor  to  themselves.  Unacquainted  with  or- 
thography at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  as  I  can 
prove  by  their  letters  in  the  early  days,  several  had 
the  good  sense  to  learn  it  later  on  ;  their  subsequent 
letters  are  there  to  prove  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  Brune  was 
a  proof-reader  in  a  printing  establishment;  he  had 
even  attempted  literary  work,  and  had  described  a 
journey  in  the  style  of  Sterne,  entitled.  Voyage  dans 
les  Provinces  Occidentales  de  la  France.  Brune  was 
not  a  soldier  when  the  Revolution  broke  out;  all  his 
military  services  had  been  confined  to  those  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  had  shown  great  activity  as 
an  ardent  revolutionist  and  follower  of  Danton,  who 
called  him  "  his  Patagonian  "  by  reason  of  his  high 
stature.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  loth 
of  August  that  Brune  had  entered  the  service.  The 
provisional  Executive  Council  gave  him  an  adju- 
tant-general's brevet,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
gathering  of  food  supplies  from  the  surrounding  de- 
partments—  a  mission  he  filled  with  great  intelli- 
gence, and  which  proves  his  actual  alosence  from 
Paris  on  the  2d  of  September;  hence  it  was  physi- 
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cally  impossible  for  him  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
awful  doings  of  that  day  and  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  with  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently charged. 

Brune  had  next  been  employed  in  revolutionary 
missions,  notably  at  Bordeaux;  he  had  displayed 
humanity  while  there,  even  at  the  height  of  the  Ter- 
ror of  the  Year  II.  He  had  since  then  been,  so  to 
speak,  watching  events,  until  after  the  9th  Thermidor, 
when  I  gave  him  work  together  with  Real  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mission  with  which  the  Convention 
had  intrusted  me  of  gathering  food  supplies  in  the 
northern  departments.  I  had  him  at  my  side  on  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  Year  IV.,  and  I  employed  him  to- 
gether with  Bonaparte,  regarding  them  as  the  two 
principal  revolutionists  amid  so  many  others.  I  was 
wont  to  laugh  at  the  intimacy  of  these  two  friends, 
of  whom  the  one,  who  was  six  feet  high,  was  literally 
compelled  to  stoop  in  order  to  speak  to  the  other, 
who  measured  barely  five  feet.  Brune  behaved  as 
well,  but  not  as  vigorously,  as  Bonaparte  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire.  It  was  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  this 
good  conduct  that  I  sent  him  to  accompany  Freron 
on  his  mission  in  the  South ;  with  them  were  Mar- 
tainville,  Mechin,  and  Adjutant-General  Leclerc,later 
on  Bonaparte's  brother-in-law. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Brune,  who  had  remained 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Interior,  had  played  a 
decisive  part  in  the  Crenelle  affair  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  the  camp  over  its  assailants.  It  was  only 
some  time  later  that  Brune  took  active  military  ser- 
vice. In  the  Year  IV.  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  ItaIy,on  joining  which 
he  was,  owing  to  my  recommendation,  received  with 
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much  consideration.  Bonaparte  quickly  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and,  in  order  to 
establish  my  protege  s  credit,  he  at  once  mentioned 
him  in  the  most  brilliant  fashion  in  one  of  his  bulle- 
tins, which  had  already  become  famous,  and  which 
could  not  but  exercise  an  almost  magic  power,  since 
the  artifice  and  falsehood  constituting  their  ordinary 
embellishment,  and  oftentimes  their  very  substance, 
were  not  yet  known.  Brune  deserves  the  praise 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  of  Italy,  and  if  he  did  not  show  in  Paris  suf- 
ficient civic  courage  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dan- 
ton,  he  had  wit  enough  to  possess  military  courage, 
so  common  in  Frenchmen,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  when  it  is  impossible  to  fall  back, 
under  pain  of  death  and  dishonor. 

But  Brune,  who  had  joined  the  army  as  a  man  of 
the  Revolution,  had  been  proclaimed  as  such  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  had  remained  very  well  suited 
with  this  reputation  as  long  as  the  star  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  in  the  ascendant,  would  have  liked 
to  decline  it  as  soon  as  that  had  begun  to  pale.  His 
rivals  in  the  army  thought  they  found  here  a  weak 
point  in  his  position  and  character.  Brune  did  not 
have  the  good  sense  to  recognize  and  to  uphold  that 
which  he  could  not  have  done  better  than  openly 
to  support,  and  even  to  pride  himself  in  so  doing. 
On  attaining  the  rank  of  General-in-chief,  and  then 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  State,  that  of  Field-mar- 
shal, he  would  have  liked  to  have  covered  up  and 
even  effaced  all  the  antecedents  of  his  revolutionary 
career,  and  to  have  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  mili- 
tary cloak.  No  sooner  is  a  weak  point  discovered 
in  a  rival  than  it  is  taken  advantaore  of ;  hence  the 
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farther  Marshal  Brune  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
the  Revolution,  the  farther  his  enemies  advanced  on 
it,  pursuing  him  and  harassing  him  with  calumnies 
which  he  might  have  combated  and  thwarted  with  a 
firmness  based  on  a  sincere  character.  He  should 
at  the  very  least  have  frankly  confessed  what  he  had 
been,  and  no  one  would  have  dared  to  add  to  that 
avowal  infamous  calumnies;  instead  of  that,  being 
seen  to  be  weak  and  timorous  from  a  feeling  of  false 
shame  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  calumniated  all  the 
more,  and  his  executioners,  possessing  such  power- 
ful means  of  attack  against  a  man  already  assailed 
with  impunity  and  morally  assassinated  in  his  repu- 
tation, had  nothing  to  do  but  to  strike  when  they 
wished  to  consummate  his  physical  assassination.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  I  mean  that  Marshal  Brune's 
w-eakness  contributed  to  his  ruin.  It  might  have 
been  averted,  had  his  enemies  found  him  boldly 
withstanding  their  attacks  and  resolutely  acknowl- 
edsins  that  Revolution  of  which  he  could  not  but 
be  proud;  he  would  then  have  been  defended  by  it 
against  his  worst  foes. 

It  has  been  thought  that  M.  de  Riviere,  who  was 
in  command  at  Marseilles,  and  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  general  government  of  the  South,  might  have 
averted  this  untoward  event;  but  having  proclaimed 
the  advent  of  the  unfortunate  marshal,  he  may,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  it.  M. 
de  Riviere  did  not  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
wicked  man,  and  even  laid  claim  to  kindliness.  He 
should,  so  it  would  seem,  have  lost  none  of  that 
quality,  since  he  was  addicted  to  religion;  but  then 
men  who  say  or  who  even  believe  that  they  have 
relio-ion,  have  occasionally  so  poor  a  conception  of 
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it !  They  do  not  scruple  to  participate  in  deeds 
which  are  actual  crimes ;  they  beheve  they  have 
the  right,  as  remarked  by  M.  de  Bonald, "  to  send 
their  victim  before  the  natural  Judge."  At  all 
events,  few  crimes  have  been  met  with,  even  among 
those  which  religion  and  policy  have  sought  to 
shield,  which  are  to  be  measured  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  Marshal  Brune.  Not  content  with  putting 
him  to  death,  his  murderers  have  sought  to  make 
people  believe  and  have  declared  in  an  official  re- 
port that  "  Brune  had  taken  his  own  life."  This 
transformation  of  an  outrageous  assassination  into 
suicide  is  a  new  invention  which  history  lacked.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  period  called  the  Restoration  to 
afford  a  spectacle  to  which  a  Caligula  or  a  Catherine 
de'  Medici  could  proudly  lay  claim ;  and,  as  it  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  murderers  to  make  out  that 
Marshal  Brune  committed  suicide,  they  have  al- 
leged that  his  horrible  death  was  an  expiation  of 
that  of  Mme.  de  Lamballe,  in  which  posthumous 
calumniators  have  charged  him  with  participating. 
In  his  lifetime  they  had  already  used  the  weapons 
of  calumny  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  him. 

I  have  already  stated  that  this  calumny  was  all 
the  more  monstrous  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  this  frightful  crime,  which  was  perpetrated  in 
Paris  subsequently  to  the  loth  of  August,  1792, 
Brune  was  not  in  Paris,  but  absent,  and  proved  to 
be  so  by  the  mission  whicli  he  held  from  the 
executive  power.  I  repeat  that  this  calumny,  born 
in  the  first  instance  perhaps  of  the  irritation  of  the 
aristocrats  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  had 
since  been  accredited,  especially  by  the  generals 
who  were   Brune's   colleagues   and   envious  rivals ; 
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they  had  thought  it  quite  natural,  in  order  to  dim 
his  military  talents  and  reputation,  to  make  people 
see  in  him  naught  but  the  man  whom  they  styled 
the  "  revolutionist :"  such  were  the  tactics  of  many 
generals  who  had  truly  been  more  revolutionary 
than  Brune.  Brune,  as  I.  have  just  confessed,  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  censure  on  the  part  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  who,  like  himself,  were  the  companions  of 
Danton  in  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  At  the 
time  of  Danton's  death  he  was  perhaps  fully  deserv- 
ing of  censure,  in  that  he  did  not  keep  his  promise 
of  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  friend  whom  he  saw 
butchered  under  his  eyes,  and  whom  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  saved  from  death ;  the  reproach  perhaps 
deserved  by  Brune  is  that,  after  having  been  an  out- 
and-out  revolutionist,  he  should  have  seemed  to  re- 
pudiate this  noble  character,  and  to  have  believed 
that  he  could  conceal  every  vestige  of  it  under  his 
military  cloak.  His  enemies  perceived  this  weak- 
ness, and  took  advantage  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent 
to  pursue  him  in  his  wretched  intrenchment ;  and  if 
Brune,  for  so  long  a  prey  to  this  species  of  accusa- 
tion, had  boldly  faced  it — if,  in  lieu  of  denying  the 
Revolution,  he  had  confessed  it  and  prided  himself 
on  being  one  of  its  children,  it  would  have  supported 
him  in  its  turn.  His  assassins  would  not  have  dared 
to  lay  their  parricidal  hand  on  the  consistent  and 
outspoken  revolutionist ;  he  thought  to  find  safety 
in  this  sort  of  moral  retirement,  and  therein  lies  per- 
haps the  cause  of  his  death.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
does  not  persevere  in  what  he  has  done  and  in  what 
he  has  been;  he  increases  the  evils  of  his  destiny,  and 
diss  his  own  g-rave.  With  the  exception  of  this  ar- 
tifice,  which  was  nothing  more  than  weakness,  laid  at 
IV— 27 
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the  door  of  Marshal  Brune,  I  repeat  that  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  educated  of  generals, 'not  ex- 
cepting his  comrade,  the  envious  Macdonald,  who, 
no  less  than  Brune,  is  a  man  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  would  have  been  nothing  without  it,  although  it 
found  him  a  sub  -  lieutenant  in  a  foreign  regiment, 
the  Legion  dc  Alaillcbois.  What  justifies,  moreover, 
the  charge  of  weakness  I  have  brought  against  the 
marshal  in  the  course  of  this  disrression  would  be 
the  following  document,  the  original  of  which  was 
delivered  to  me  ;  it  proves  that  Brune,  this  time 
again  alarmed  at  a  position  which  was  becoming  too 
difficult,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
rendered  this  position  still  more  false  and  danger- 
ous by  shrinking  from  maintaining  it.  Brune  was 
not  the  author  of  Bonaparte's  return;  he  had  co-op- 
erated to  it  in  a  less  degree  than  so  many  others  who 
first  made  it  their  boast  to  deny  such  co-opei-ation. 
On  Bonaparte's  once  more  becoming  the  govern- 
ment dc  facto,  Brune  had,  like  so  many  others,  ac- 
cepted employment  from  him ;  why,  then,  did  he  at 
that  juncture  assume  the  initiative  of  his  own  trans- 
portation and  grant  M.  de  Riviere,  the  King's  com- 
missioner, the  right  to  inflict  it  upon  him.?  The 
powers  of  M.  de  Riviere  could  not  go  so  far,  since 
they  would  have  exceeded  those  of  the  King  him- 
self, who,  having  re -entered  France  with  the  Char- 
ter, and  by  renewing  on  his  return  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  maintain  it  previous  to  his  departure,  could 
not,  with  all  his  royal  authority,  dispose  of  the  lib- 
erty of  citizens  in  so  arbitrary  a  fashion. 

Charles-FravKjois,  Marquis  de  Riviere,  lieutenant-general  com- 
rnanding  the  8th  division,  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  aide- 
de-camp  of  Monsieur, 
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Promises  to  empower  Marshal  Brune  to  dispose,  through  him- 
self or  through  Madame  la  marechale,  of  his  estate,  amounting  to 
an  annual  income  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  livres :  Madame  la 
marechale  shall  be  allowed  to  take  or  to  have  remitted  to  him  the 
amount  produced  by  the  sale  of  his  estate. 

Ch.  Marquis  de  Riviere. 

CUJES,  lid  July,  1815. 

To  come  now  to  Marshal  Ney.  I  am  far  from 
putting  myself  forward  as  the  defender  of  this  mar- 
shal ;  I  had  known  him  when  he  was  all  but  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  and  I  had  had  something  to  say  in  regard 
to  his  promotion,  as  to  that  of  so  many  officers ;  he 
deserved  it ;  he  was  one  of  the  real  heroes  of  the 
Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  as  far  as  the  battle-field 
is  concerned ;  but,  if  on  the  one  hand  he  identified 
himself  with  that  army  by  his  bravery,  his  subse- 
quent and  varied  behavior  has  afforded  the  sad 
proof  that  political  principles  did  not  equal  in  him 
the  warrior's  valor ;  that,  for  instance,  his  boasted 
patriotism  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  was  nothing 
more  than  obedience  to  a  strong  government,  in 
presence  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  reveal  any  mor- 
al opposition,  even  if  such  a  thought  was  enter- 
tained. The  Republic  having  been  "  brumairized," 
he  no  more  raised  his  voice  in  its  favor  when  it  was 
absorbed  in  the  Consulate  than  he  did  when  the 
Consulate  was  absorbed  in  the  Empire.  These  sev- 
eral transitions  ever  added  to  his  fortune  and  his  el- 
evation ;  although  undoubtedly  an  able  soldier,  Ney 
had  increased  in  pretensions  and  insolence  even 
towards  his  own.  No  sooner  was  he  marshal,  and 
especially  prince,  than  he  no  longer  suffered  his 
aides-de-camp  to  speak  to  him  except  standing  and 
with  uncovered  heads  ;  he  very  seldom  permitted 
his  officers  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  himself. 
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Certain  characters  cannot  restrain  themselves  in 
prosperity  ;  they  reveal  themselves  in  critical  sea- 
sons, displaying  no  other  principle  than  their  self- 
interest.  This  is  the  sole  motor  which  ever  impels 
them  by  leaps  and  bounds.  After  having  been  made 
marshal  and  prince  by  Bonaparte,  Ney,  when  he  saw 
his  master  lost,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  skil- 
ful in  inducing  him  to  abdicate  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  disregard  all  show  of  decency 
in  this  act  of  capital  execution,  which  should,  at  the 
very  least,  have  been  painful  to  him.  He  went  over 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  obtained  from  them  all  the 
favors  and  advantages  he  could  desire. 

To  which  one  of  all  these  fortunes  and  to  which 
line  of  conduct  is  Ney  going  to  remain  faithful } 
To  the  latest  one,  it  would  be  believed  ;  still,  he 
will  plajf  various  other  parts,  and,  as  usual,  without 
shame,  transition,  or  shade.  Thus,  no  sooner  is 
the  landing  of  Bonaparte  made  public,  than  he  so- 
licits and  receives  the  embrace  of  the  King,  and  an- 
nounces that  "  he  will  put  Bonaparte  into  an  iron 
cage."  Such  an  utterance  was  in  no  wise  necessary 
in  regard  to  the  mission  which  he  was  not  only  ac- 
cepting but  soliciting  ;  when  about  to  combat  the 
man  whose  servant  and  debtor  he  had  been  (since 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Republican),  he  should  have 
done  so  with  some  regard  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind ;  the  forgetting  of  all  propriety  under  such  a 
circumstance  already  constitutes  an  act  of  moral 
treason.  When,  a  few  days  later,  Ney  forsakes  the 
Bourbons,  to  whom  he  had  made  such  fine  promises, 
to  return  to  Bonaparte,  against  whom  he  had  made 
them,  and  when,  in  order  to  cement  his  new  peace, 
he  launches  into  invectives  against   the   Bourbons, 
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from  whom  he  held  a  mandate,  here  is  in  all  con- 
science another  act  of  treason  which  can  find  no 
mercy  in  the  eyes  of  honest  men,  of  whatever  party 
or  opinion. 

If  it  is  sought  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  latest 
defection,  an  interested  motive,  and  one  of  the  vil- 
est at  that,  will  be  found ;  it  is  said  that  Ney,  still 
hesitating  in  Franche-Comte  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  was  actually  once  more  drawn  to 
Bonaparte  by  a  letter  which  ended  as  follows :  "  I 
am  aware,  my  dear  Ney,  that  you  have  not  been 
fortunate  in  your  financial  ventures  ;  we  shall  ar- 
range matters  satisfactorily,  so  set  your  mind  at 
ease."  In  all  that  I  have  revealed  about  Ney,  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  am  not  the  defender  of  methods  which 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  self-interest. 
But,  after  having  so  fully  and  so  clearly  expressed 
my  real  sentiments,  and  freely  given  my  opinion, 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
great  distance  from  a  conduct  hardly  honorable,  and 
even  most  censurable,  to  the  sentence  inflicted  as  the 
result  of  a  strange  procedure,  and  one  certainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  passion  of  the  moment.  I  felt  a 
presentiment  in  regard  to  Ney's  unfortunate  fate, 
and  the  interest  I  had  so  long  felt  in  the  brave  adju- 
tant-general of  Kleber,  whom  I  had  helped  in  his 
promotion,  made  me  feel  uneasy  in  regard  to  his 
position.  Chancing  to  hear  of  what  was  in  prepa- 
ration and  of  the  boasts  of  the  reactionary  execu- 
tioners, I  considered  it  my  duty  to  inform  General 
Ney  of  them,  whereupon  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  me.  I  sent  word  to  him  that  I  awaited  him  at 
my  residence.  Would  it  be  believed  that  the  haugh- 
ty personage — I  may  even  venture,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  to  say  the  proud  fool — took  it  into  his 
head  to  consider  that  "  I  owed  him  the  first  call, 
as  between  general  and  marshal,"  thus  forgetting, 
the  unfortunate  Ney,  what  our  mutual  relation  was, 
and  how  little  etiquette  and  precedence  mattered  at 
this  juncture?  This  clumsy  pretension,  not  to  call 
it  worse,  excited  the  derision  of  those  who  had  made 
me  the  generous  advance  for  which  Ney  showed  us 
so  little  gratitude.  The  purest  of  sentiments  had 
induced  them  to  Q;ive  me  this  warnincj.  After  lausrh- 
ing  at  his  clumsy  and  ill-timed  pretension,  my  friends 
deplored  it  with  me.  Ney  was  arrested.  He  thought 
the  exceptions  taken  by  his  friends  and  comrades 
would  save  him ;  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  his  execution  carried  out  by 
General  Despinoy,  in  command  of  the  Paris  garri- 
son. Public  opinion  could  not  approve  this  sen- 
tence ;  it  was  censured,  as  every  political  sentence 
should  be  which,  if  removed  from  the  passions  of 
the  moment,  would  at  least  be  modified  a  few  days 
later  did  the  guilty  person  but  disappear  for  a 
season,  as  did  Savary,  Rovigo,  and  so  many  others. 
This  is  what  my  interest  in  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  dictated  to  me.  When  I  sousiht  to  save 
him,  the  upstart  showed  himself  a  stickler  for  mili- 
tary hierarchy  and  social  precedence.  He  would 
have  considered  himself  lacking  in  what  was  due  to 
his  rank  had  he  not  waited  for  my  visit  to  authorize 
him  to  call  on  me  without  compromising  his  dignity! 
Oh,  madness  of  the  upstart,  quite  in  harmony  with 
that  of  Bonaparte  —  this  other  upstart  whom  they 
called  their  Emperor,  and  who,  instead  of  setting  off 
and  honoring  his  misfortune  by  means  of  a  noble 
simplicity,  once  more  saw  fit,  after  his  second,  just 
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as  after  his  first  abdication,  to  exact  a  few  vain  de- 
tails of  etiquette,  and  to  claim  honors  formerly  con- 
ceded to  his  victorious  sword,  and  which  could  there- 
fore not  survive  defeat.  What  a  contrast  there  is 
between  these  men,  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  forget  their  origin,  and 
the  men  with  truly  lofty  souls  whom  history  pre- 
sents to  our  gaze!  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dive 
into  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  ex- 
amples of  this  simplicit}^  We  can  find  nearer 
home  the  examples  just  set  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
North.  Apart  from  the  necessary  cortege  of  the 
armies  accompanying  them  into  France,  what  mod- 
esty do  they  not  display  in  their  persons  and  equi- 
pages !  They  go  about  the  conquered  city  in  a  car- 
riage and  pair,  and  without  a  guard.  Of  the  princes 
now  in  Paris  the  one  who  is  least  disposed  to  show 
simplicity  is  a  prince  of  yesterday,  one  who  is  still 
an  upstart ;  it  is  Bernadotte,  who  thinks  he  cannot 
move  an  inch  without  his  chamberlain,  and  who  tells 
you  ingenuously  that  "  his  principal  chamberlain  be- 
longs to  the  highest  nobility  of  Sweden."  Compare 
these  plebeians,  who  so  forget  who  they  are,  with 
the  son  of  the  Czars.  On  entering  Paris,  Alexander 
crosses  the  Place  Vendome,  and,  seeing  at  the  top 
of  the  column  the  statue  of  that  Napoleon  whom  he 
had  just  crushed,  he  contents  himself  with  remark- 
ing :  "  I  should  be  afraid  my  head  would  swim  were 
I  placed  so  on  high." 

Let  us  return  to  Marshal  Ney,  and,  after  having 
made  allowance  for  his  weakness  of  character  out- 
side of  the  battle-field,  let  us  say  a  final  word  about 
his  unhappy  fate.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had 
treated   Ney  with   marked  favor ;    Wellington    had 
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shown  him  the  consideration  which  it  is  in  good 
taste  for  a  victorious  soldier  to  show  to  a  defeated 
enemy.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  Ney 
might  still  have  been  defended  by  the  protection  of 
the  two  august  and  illustrious  personages,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  declaration  that  "  no  Frenchman  should 
be  prosecuted  for  his  political  opinions."  They  suf- 
fered the  putting  to  death,  almost  under  their  very 
eyes,  of  the  French  general,  of  whom  it  may  be  be- 
lieved they  were  rather  glad  to  be  rid  and  avenged 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  expiation  of  the  harm 
he  had  done  them  and  the  shame  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them  on  battle-fields.  It  did  not  end  with  Ney. 
The  commissions  p74vbtalcs,  which  were  set  in  mo- 
tion in  every  c[uartcr  of  France,  recalled  the  Kirkes 
and  the  Jeffreys  of  England.  Co-operation  in  these 
outrageous  deeds  was  even  set  forth  as  a  claim  to 
promotion  and  fortune  by  subordinate  men  whom 
the  success  of  those  of  a  higher  rank  emboldened 
to  cherish  hopes  in  their  turn.  A  specimen  of  the 
methods  of  the  period  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  in- 
genuous petition  of  one  of  these  wretches,  addressed 
to  the  Baron  de  Damas,  lieutenant  -  general  com- 
manding the  8th  division. 

General, 

There  are,  I  am  aware,  a  crowd  of  individuals  who, 
more  than  myself,  are  entitled  to  employment  owing  to  their 
long-rendered  services.  Still,  I  have  been  emboldened  by  my 
constant  devotion  to  the  august  family  of  the  Bourbons  to  take 
the  respectful  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  iny  most  humble 
petition. 

Proscribed  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Revolution,  I  sought  in 
1793  to  escape  persecution,  and  unable  to  do  so  except  by  adopt- 
ing a  military  career,  I  joined  in  the  month  of  September  of  the 
year  aforesaid  the  regiment  of  Berchini  Hussars,  and,  owing  to 
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the  protection  of  a  then  powerful  man,  I  was  made  a  captain— a 
rank  which  I  gave  up,  besides  leaving  the  corps,  four  months 
later,  because  it  was  sought  to  send  me  to  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  against  a  Bourbon. 

On  my  return  to  Marseilles  in  1795  I  organized  there  the 
famous  company  which  struck  terror  into  the  souls  of  the  Jac- 
obins, under  the  name  of  Compagnie  du  Soleil,  and  of  which  Gen- 
eral Pacthod  had  me  appointed  captain.  If  the  several  govern- 
ments under  which  France  has  for  so  long  groaned  had  been  in 
harmony  with  my  opinion,  I  should  have  remained  a  soldier,  and 
I  might  at  the  present  moment  show  a  twenty-two  years'  service. 
But  I  was  so  opposed  to  serving  anything  savoring  of  usurpa- 
tion, that  even  although  I  was  in  Paris  in  1813,  I  refused  to  join 
a  cavalry  regiment  as  major. 

Last  March  I  thought  I  could  still  be  of  service  to  my  king; 
I  hastened,  therefore,  to  enlist  as  many  men  as  I  could,  to  form 
battalions  which  were  to  march  on  the  devastator  of  Europe,  and 
the  whole  town  knows  that  in  less  than  three  days  I  obtained 
the  names  of  some  800  men,  all  fit  for  active  service.  The  Count 
de  Panisse,  who  has  for  a  long  time  past  honored  me  with  his 
protection,  the  Marquis  de  Montgrand,  our  worthy  mayor,  and 
Major-General  de  Gavotti,  can  specially  testify  to  the  fact.  I 
have  in  addition  to  this  commanded  the  company  of  grenadiers 
of  the  first  of  these  battalions. 

If  what  I  have  the  honor  of  laying  before  you,  general,  and 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  should  enable  me  to  hope 
that  I  am  among  those  who  have  some  claim  to  the  good-will  of 
our  legitimate  sovereign,  I  beg  you  will  deign  to  grant  me  the 
post  of  garrison  adjutant  in  your  division.  You  will  thereby 
bring  happiness  to  a  family  ruined  by  revolutions  and  war,  and 
my  gratitude  will  be  commensurate  with  the  zeal  I  shall  display 
in  fulfilling  my  duties,  and  with  the  prayers  I  shall  ever  make 
for  all  things  conducive  to  your  happiness. 

I  have,  general,  the  honor  to  be  with  the  deepest  respect. 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

ROUEIN. 
Marseilles,  I2d  December,  1815. 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  pubHc  squares, 
and  even  transported  into  the  municipahties.  The 
law  on  suspects  was  again  enforced.     Not  only  were 
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the  mournful  voices  which  attempted  to  protest 
against  these  bloody  executions  in  the  bosom  of 
the  corps  I'egislatif  stifled,  but  these  liberticide  meas- 
ures were  approved  of  with  exultation,  not  to  say 
with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  by  the  party  which  prided 
itself  on  punishing  violators  of  the  law,  and  which 
claimed  to  be  its  representative,  exponent,  and 
mouthpiece.  Talleyrand  had  said,  when  seeking 
to  pay  court  to  the  new  Restoration  :  "  The  King 
himself  must  not  strike  ;  he  must  let  or  make  the 
Chambers  strike,  if  the  tribitnaitx prevbtaux  do  not 
suffice."  It  was  indeed  as  a  result  of  the  declara- 
tions of  the  marshals,  who  had  proclaimed  them- 
selves incompetent  —  that  is,  not  possessing  the 
power  to  condemn — that  Ney  had  been  arraigned 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  La  Bedoyere  met 
with  the  same  fate  as  Ney.  Royal  vengeance  was 
not  only  exercised  against  the  military  leaders  who 
had  taken  sides  against  the  ancient  dynasty  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  but  extended  to  personages  who 
had  formerly  been  the  colleagues  of  kings,  and  whom 
the  latter,  if  they  had  not  treated  them  sincerely  as 
brothers,  had  at  least  called  them  by  the  sweet  name 
of  brother,  which,  in  ordinary  human  relations, 
seems  to  imply  an  intimate  union. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  fraternity  of  Kings  has  been 
stated  in  my  conversation  with  "  my  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,"  Fouche.  The  translation  of 
Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena  had  already  given  most 
conclusive  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  opinion. 
I  had  expressed  it  just  as  frankly  to  Murat  at  the 
time  of  our  interview  at  Rome  in  1813,  and  before 
the  great  break-up  which  followed.  I  was  to  be 
fully  confirmed  in  this  my  opinion,  and  to  a  greater 
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extent  than  I  cared  for  even.  In  spite  of  all  pre- 
visions, I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  news  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  document,  and  still  more 
surprised  at  the  catastrophe  which  came  on  the 
heels  of  iVIurat's  arrest. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  officially  delivered  to 
General  Delaunay. 

Murat  embarked  in  six  gondolas,  witli  200  armed  men,  some 
thiirty  officers,  and  a  weel^c's  provisions,  on  the  niglit  of  tlie  28tli 
of  September.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  a  strong  gale  drove 
the  whole  expedition  ashore  along  the  coast,  and  separated  the 
boats. 

On  the  4th  (October)  there  was  seen  off  Sorrento  a  boat 
which  was  believed  to  be  from  Barbary,  and  which  seemed  to 
await  or  to  seek  other  vessels.  On  the  5th  another  was  sig- 
nalled in  the  Gulf  of  Salevri,  and  then  two  other  boats  which 
joined  it. 

Murat  landed,  with  General  Franceschetti,  a  colonel,  and  fifty 
armed  men,  at  Pizzo,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  not  far  from 
Monteleone,  and  at  about  forty  leagues  from  Naples. 

He  left  forty  men  and  a  few  officers  on  the  two  other  boats, 
with  orders  to  skirt  the  Calabrian  shore. 

No  sooner  had  he  landed  than  he  proceeded  to  the  public 
square,  assembled  the  populace,  and  ordered  it  to  shout  :  "  Long 
live  King  Joachim  !"  telling  it  that  he  was  the  King,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions. 

There  were  no  troops  at  this  point;  a  momentary  uncer- 
tainty ensued  ;  but  the  villagers  and  other  good  folk  of  the 
neighboring  localities,  having  heard  of  Murat's  debarkation, 
armed  themselves,  and  came  to  attack  him. 

After  a  long  and  stubborn  resistance,  Murat's  side  was  de- 
feated ;  he  himself  was  made  prisoner,  manacled  and  fettered, 
and  conveyed  to  General  Nunziante,  commanding  in  Calabria. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  courier  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity  reigned  in  that  province. 

On  the  loth  a  division  of  Neapolitan  gunboats  captured  the 
remaining  boats,  which  were  coasting.  The  skipper  of  these 
gondolas,   as   well   as   the   officers,  stated   that   Murat   had,  on 
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the  mournful  voices  which  attempted  to  protest 
against  these  bloody  executions  in  the  bosom  of 
the  coi^ps  I'cgislatif  stifled,  but  these  hberticicle  meas- 
ures were  approved  of  witli  exultation,  not  to  say 
with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  by  the  party  which  prided 
itself  on  punishing  violators  of  the  law,  and  which 
claimed  to  be  its  representative,  exponent,  and 
mouthpiece.  Talleyrand  had  said,  when  seeking 
to  pay  court  to  the  new  Restoration  :  "  The  King 
himself  must  not  strike  ;  he  must  let  or  make  the 
Chambers  strike,  if  the  tj'ibunaux pr'evbtaux  diO  not 
sufHce."  It  was  indeed  as  a  result  of  the  declara- 
tions of  the  marshals,  who  had  proclaimed  them- 
selves incompetent  —  that  is,  not  possessing  the 
power  to  condemn — that  Ney  had  been  arraigned 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  La  Bedoyere  met 
with  the  same  fate  as  Ney.  Royal  vengeance  was 
not  only  exercised  against  the  military  leaders  who 
had  taken  sides  against  the  ancient  dynasty  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  but  extended  to  personages  who 
had  formerly  been  the  colleagues  of  kings,  and  whom 
the  latter,  if  they  had  not  treated  them  sincerely  as 
brothers,  had  at  least  called  them  by  the  sweet  name 
of  brother,  which,  in  ordinary  human  relations, 
seems  to  imply  an  intimate  union. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  fraternity  of  Kings  has  been 
stated  in  my  conversation  with  "  my  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,"  Fouche.  The  translation  of 
Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena  had  already  given  most 
conclusive  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  opinion. 
I  had  expressed  it  just  as  frankly  to  Murat  at  the 
time  of  our  interview  at  Rome  in  1813,  and  before 
the  great  break-up  which  followed.  I  was  to  be 
fully  confirmed  in  this  my  opinion,  and  to  a  greater 
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extent  than  I  cared  for  even.  In  spite  of  all  pre- 
visions, I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  news  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  document,  and  still  more 
surprised  at  the  catastrophe  which  came  on  the 
heels  of  Murat's  arrest. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  officially  delivered  to 
General  Delaunay. 

Murat  embarked  in  six  gondolas,  with  200  armed  men,  some 
thirty  officers,  and  a  weelv's  provisions,  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
of  September.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  a  strong  gale  drove 
the  whole  expedition  ashore  along  the  coast,  and  separated  the 
boats. 

On  the  4th  (October)  there  was  seen  off  Sorrento  a  boat 
which  was  believed  to  be  from  Barbary,  and  which  seemed  to 
await  or  to  seek  other  vessels.  On  the  5th  another  was  sig- 
nalled in  the  Gulf  of  Salevri,  and  then  two  other  boats  which 
joined  it. 

Murat  landed,  with  General  Franceschetti,  a  colonel,  and  fifty 
armed  men,  at  Pizzo,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  not  far  from 
Monteleone,  and  at  about  forty  leagues  from  Naples. 

He  left  forty  men  and  a  few  officers  on  the  two  other  boats, 
with  orders  to  skirt  the  Calabrian  shore. 

No  sooner  had  he  landed  than  he  proceeded  to  the  public 
square,  assembled  the  populace,  and  ordered  it  to  shout :  "  Long 
live  King  Joachim  !"  telling  it  that  he  was  the  King,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions. 

There  were  no  troops  at  this  point ;  a  momentary  uncer- 
tainty ensued  ;  but  the  villagers  and  other  good  folk  of  the 
neighboring  localities,  having  heard  of  Murat's  debarkation, 
armed  themselves,  and  came  to  attack  him. 

After  a  long  and  stubborn  resistance,  Murat's  side  was  de- 
feated ;  he  himself  was  made  prisoner,  manacled  and  fettered, 
and  conveyed  to  General  Nunziante,  commanding  in  Calabria. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  courier  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity  reigned  in  that  province. 

On  the  loth  a  division  of  Neapolitan  gunboats  captured  the 
remaining  boats,  which  were  coasting.  The  skipper  o£  these 
gondolas,  as   well   as   the   officers,  stated   that   Murat   had,  on 
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leaving  Ajaccio,  told  them  that  he  was  bound  for  Tunis,  but 
that,  when  off  Cape  Caibonara,  he  had  given  orders  to  sail 
towards  Calabria. 

At  the  Council  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Leghorn,  i8th  October, 

iSiS- 

Doctor  Gaspero  Disperati,   Vice-Consul. 

A  certified  copy. 

Baron  Delaunay, 

Major-General^  in  temporary  command  of 

the  zitli  7nilitary  division. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrest  Murat  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  executed  at  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  been  made  prisoner.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  and  inveigled 
into  the  coalition  of  1813  by  the  deceitful  promises 
of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  and  that  it  was  because 
of  the  violation  of  these  promises  that  he  had  had 
recourse  to  arms  in  18 15.  It  has  been  added  that 
Sir  W.  A'Court  was  present  at  the  council  at  which 
the  death  of  Murat  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  he 
had  even  been  present  at  the  execution.  This  may 
be  possible  ;  but,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  po- 
litical standpoint,  it  would  merely  prove  that  Murat, 
as  I  told  him  in  my  interview  of  181 3,  should  have 
listened  to  the  counsels  and  accepted  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  English,  and  remained  faithful  to  his 
alliance  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James. 

I  am  very  far — after  as  before  the  recapture  of 
Toulon,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  fighting  the 
English  rather  directly — from  having  changed  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  government 
of  that  nation.  I  believe  that  government  to  be 
truly  perverse,  although  perhaps  not  more  and 
merely  as  much  as  the  other  governments  of  Eu- 
rope  and  of  other  countries   of  the  world   (North 
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America  excepted).  All  this  does  not  go  to  show 
that  the  English  are  individually  more  wicked  than 
the  natives  of  all  other  countries  ;  it  is  impossible 
that  the  fellow-countrymen  and  disciples  of  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Newton  should  not  at  the  very  least  be 
honest  folk  and  genuine  citizens  in  their  ordinary 
intercourse  with  humanity  ;  but  it  may  be  altogether 
different  in  regard  to  political  intercourse,  which 
oftentimes  causes  men  to  forget  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  great  human  family,  and  the  greater 
their  love  for  private  families,  the  more  do  they 
show  themselves  selfish  in  regard  to  others.  This 
tendency,  when  employed  by  governments,  becomes 
a  system.  Hence  it  is  that  the  English  govern- 
ments, cold-blooded  calculators  and  phlegmatic  soph- 
ists, have  many  a  time  justified  the  saying  of  a  pro- 
found publicist,  that  "the  empire  of  the  world  belongs 
to  the  phlegmatic." 

But,  as  the  treaties  entered  into  by  English  gov- 
ernments are  in  general  carefully  based  on  their 
national  interest,  the  English  have  not  many  reasons 
for  violating  them,  and  I  have  seen  them  remain 
faithful  to  them  on  many  an  occasion  ;  thus  indi- 
viduals and  peoples  who  had  resigned  themselves 
to  become  their  vassals  had  received  from  them 
indubitable  and  steadfast  protection.  It  was  their 
interest,  it  will  be  said ;  but  are  other  men  or  other 
Cabinets  than  English  ones  governed  by  other  mo- 
tives ?  This  is  why  I  had,  so  to  speak,  talked  my- 
self hoarse,  when  attempting  to  impress  upon  Murat 
that  his  position  did  not  command  and  did  not  per- 
mit of  his  being  anything  but  English,  at  a  time 
when  the  English  guaranteed  him  Sicily  and  pre- 
served his  kingdom  of  Naples.     Did  Louis  XVIIL 
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show  any  more  pride  than  Murat  would  have  shown, 
and  has  he  not  proved  that,  in  spite  of  his  French 
heart,  he  did  not  consider  he  could  remain  blind 
to  policy,  when,  on  fastening  the  ribbon  of  the 
Garter  to  his  knee,  he  declared  "  that  after  God  it 
was  to  the  King  of  England  that  he  owed  the  crown 
of  France  ?" 

Had  not  Henry  IV.,  whether  or  not  the  ancestor 
of  the  dynasty,  said  long  before  his  descendants,  who 
would  be  more  appropriately  called  his  descendus 
(degenerates),  "Paris  is  surely  worth  a  mass".? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  wishes  to 
reason  a  priori,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  genuine 
legitimacy,  viz.,  that  of  the  nation  represented  under 
the  form  of  a  republican  government,  would  be  en- 
titled to  be  less  easily  satisfied  than  I  here  appear 
to  be,  and  to  admit  nothing  except  what  is  based 
on  the  narrow  right  whose  foundations  rest  on  the 
principles  of  primary  justice  ;  but,  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  prefer  a  claim  on  the  strength  of  this 
superior  morality,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  in 
the  first  place  displayed  something  of  that  quality, 
and  not  to  have  attained  power  through  violence 
and  spoliation,  in  order  to  perpetuate  this  power 
and  maintain  previously  existing  thrones,  minus  the 
persons  whose  places  it  was  sought  to  take.  Murat, 
a  creature  of  Bonaparte,  and  temporarily  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Naples,  was  to  meet  with  a  fate  very 
similar  to  that  of  his  creator.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  an  injustice  had  been  done  the  former  in  not 
meting  out  to  him  on  his  return  from  Elba  the  same 
fate  as  that  meted  out  to  Murat.  Others,  more  rab- 
idly inclined,  have  said  that  the  whole  Bonaparte 
dynasty  had  deserved  to  be  pounded   in  the  same 
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mortar,  and  that  this  operation  would  not  have  pro- 
duced a  single  atom  of  probity  and  honor. 

While  considering  this  judgment  somewhat  too 
rigorous,  I  must  say  that  the  question  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  people  alone.  Have  they  been  in- 
debted for  greater  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  the 
new  dynasties  which  have  recently  appeared  on  the 
worlds  stage  than  to  those  whose  places  they  had 
taken  ?  Therein  lies,  to  my  mind,  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

If,  instead  of  the  people  having  owed  more  hap- 
piness to  these  modern  Kings,  who  suddenly  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  it  is  on  the  contrary  demon- 
strated by  the  unhappiness  of  the  nations  that  these 
meteoric  Kings  sought  merely  their  own  interests 
and  those  of  their  ignoble  creatures,  that,  after  hav- 
ing proscribed  the  titles  and  possessions  of  their 
predecessors,  they  seized  upon  everything  for  their 
private  advantage  with  as  much  cruelty  as  avidity, 
that  the  people,  still  further  ground  down,  did  not 
cease  to  be  the  victims  of  the  upstart  autocrats  even 
more  than  they  had  ever  been  of  their  overthrown 
sovereigns,  it  would  then  become  difficult  to  find 
out  the  basis  for  regrets  which  it  might  be  sought 
to  make  appear  as  genuine. 

As  regards  myself,  whose  position,  passion  for 
independence,  and  character,  tried  by  so  many  per- 
secutions, do  not  admit  of  my  giving  way  to  any 
vulgar  consideration,  and  who  express  myself  freely 
in  all  the  sincerity  of  my  conscience  and  truthful- 
ness of  my  soul,  I  think  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  some  of  the  rigorous  deeds  just  recalled  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  rather  the  vengeance  of  the  peo- 
ples than  that  of  the  Kings.     Let  it  not  be  thought 
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that  one  can  "  quote  me  against  myself,"  by  point- 
ing out  the  unfortunate  and  terrible  severities  to 
which  we  also,  the  stern  Republicans  of  1793,  had 
been  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  resorting.  My 
reply  will  be  that  there  was  nothing  voluntary  or 
spontaneous  either  in  our  conduct  or  in  our  posi- 
tion at  that  period  ;  that  the  superior  claims  of  the 
common  safety  compelled  us  to  act  as  we  did  ;  that, 
having  burned  our  ships,  it  was  not  left  to  our  choice 
to  retreat.  Moreover,  what  can  there  be  in  common 
between  the  demands  of  the  people  and  those  of  the 
men  who,  sprung  from  its  bosom,  and  having  begun 
by  betraying  their  mandate,  have  pounced  upon  the 
spoils  of  peoples  and  Kings  like  tigers  on  their  prey? 
What  is  there  in  common  between  the  Republicans 
of  France  and  America  and  the  crowned  tigers  who 
had  themselves  called  Majesty  in  all  seriousness .'' 

Those  who  have  sought  to  justify  the  execution 
of  Murat  as  a  reprisal — a  poor  excuse  indeed  for  an 
intrinsically  reprehensible  deed — have  asserted  that 
Murat  had,  in  1804,  been  the  president  of  the  mili- 
tary commission  which  had  sent  the  Due  d'Enghien 
to  his  death.  Murat's  partisans  have  believed  that 
they  had  a  ready  answer  to  this  charge  when  prov- 
ing that  the  commission  had  been  presided  over  by 
Hullin.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  this  lamen- 
table and  criminal  affair  Murat  had  been  better,  or 
rather  worse,  than  president ;  it  was  Murat  who,  as 
commander  of  the  Paris  garrison  and  of  the  17th 
division,  had  the  right,  which  he  yielded  to  no  one, 
of  appointing  the  president  and  other  judges  of  the 
military  commission — in  short,  of  organizing  this 
nocturnal  military  commission ;  and  it  was  Murat 
who   actually  organized    it.     He   had    made    many 
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other  such  appointments,  and  managed  matters  in 
the  case  of  Georges  (Cadoudal),  Moreau,  and  Piche- 
gru.  He  it  was  who  directed  this  machination  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  title  of  Prince,  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  and  later  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
were  nothing  more  than  the  salary  of  all  these  an- 
tecedents of  a  frightful  devotion,  for  it  never  was 
gratuitous.  The  end  of  Murat  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  the  consequence  of  his  life. 

Moreover,  let  my  reader  simply  turn  to  well- 
known  facts ;  his  own  judgment  will  then  suffice 
to  show  him  that  mine  is  none  too  severe.  No,  the 
Murat  dynasty,  the  Jerome  and  Joseph  dynasties, 
do  not  any  more  than  the  Napoleon  dynasty  de- 
serve the  regrets  and  defences  on  the  part  of  right- 
minded  men.  Our  condition  as  a  nation  would  as- 
suredly be  better  had  not  the  world  been  delivered 
up,  even  temporarily,  to  these  devastators  and  fright- 
ful egotists,  the  unfaithful  trustees  of  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. The  establishment  of  liberty  could  alone 
have  absolved  these  shameless  upstarts.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutionary  troubles  which  had  tem- 
porarily made  them  the  masters  of  our  destinies, 
they  for  a  time  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
human  race;  they  might  have  secured  to  it  the  re- 
forms it  had  so  long  waited  for ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  suffered  the  finest  opportunity  which  the  hu- 
man race  has  had  "  before  or  since  Adam  "  to  slip 
by — a  sublime  opportunity,  which  will  perhaps  not 
occur  again  in  twenty  thousand  years. 

But  after  this  digression,  which  has  escaped  from 

my  innermost  heart,  thirsting  for  the  justice  which 

I  have  so  long  been  denied,  I  return  to  humanity, 

which  should  ever  be  uppermost  in  our  minds,  and 

IV— 28 
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I  continue  to  lament  the  deplorable  situation  of 
France,  although  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  return 
of  the  King"  in  1S15.  Kings,  who  pretend  to  be  the 
image  of  God  upon  this  earth,  and  who  can  at  least 
be  the  representatives  of  His  justice,  should  be  as 
impassible  as  Justice  herself,  and  not  be  swayed  in 
their  turn  by  the  very  passions  of  which  they  may 
have  been  the  victims.  While  the  putting  to  death 
of  the  defeated  constituted  or  seemed  to  constitute 
the  enjoyment  of  the  victors  both  in  France  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  where  anterior  "  action  "  had 
engendered  "  reaction,"  was  the  Ministry  of  France 
concealinsf  all  these  horrors  from  the  Kins;.?  Let  us 
leave  this  illusion  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Famine  also  was  making  itself  felt  in  many  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  South  just  at  this  time ;  numbers 
of  their  inhabitants  daily  died  of  hunger.  Some 
poor  wretches  had  gone  to  browse  on  the  grass  of 
the  fields;  these  walking  corpses  were  (will  it  be 
credited  ?)  sentenced  to  death.  Enlightened  at  last 
in  regard  to  some  of  these  horrors,  the  King  ordered 
that  the  ordinary  tribunals  should  henceforth  take 
cognizance  of  what  were  called  crimes  of  this  kind. 
He  also  ordained  that  the  exceptional  laws  should 
henceforth  be  executed  with  moderation;  it  was 
time,  when  so  much  evil  had  been  consummated. 

While  French  blood,  which  had  flowed  on  battle- 
fields for  so  many  years,  was  still  trickling  in  rills 
from  the  scaffold,  the  substance  of  the  people  was 
being  exhausted  by  every  kind  of  exaction :  they 
paid  almost  without  murmuring  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  the  hostile  Powers.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  payment  of  these  enormous  contributions, 
as  well  as  the  wiping  off  of  no  less  enormous  debts, 
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was  made,  is  due  to  the  creation  of  the  annuities 
entered  in  the  PubHc  Ledger. 

This  PubHc  Ledger  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  conceptions  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  credit  for 
it,  as  well  as  for  so  many  other  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  National  Convention.  What  idea  can  be 
grander  than  that  of  a  whole  nation  entering  into  a 
partnership  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  liable  for  a 
debt  contracted  in  the  national  interest.?  How  no- 
ble, simple,  and  truly  sublime  a  sight  when  all  guar- 
antee a  thing  useful  to  all !  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  this  constitutes  a  genuine  social  improvement, 
the  mathematical  as  well  as  moral  demonstration  of 
the  advantage  there  is  for  men  to  be  united  in  a  so- 
cial body,  whose  first  object  is  above  all  the  happi- 
ness of  individuals,  and  whose  hope  is  based  on  mu- 
tual help. 

But  when,  in  lieu  of  this  fundamental  idea,  the 
basis  of  human  partnership,  all  the  means  which 
society  can  supply  are  absorbed  by  a  tyrannical 
force  laelieved  to  have  been  instituted  for  its  protec- 
tion alone,  when  all  the  resources  placed  by  nature 
at  men's  disposal  are  incessantly  devoured  by  the 
power  which  should  be  their  preserver,  when  the 
people  are  reduced  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
unjustly  taken  from  them,  and  themselves  moreover 
treated  as  mockingly  as  was  Sancho  Panza,  from 
whose  table,  when  in  the  Island  of  Barataria,  the 
physician  removed  every  dish  placed  before  him — 
when,  in  short,  the  idea  of  the  Public  Ledger  is  so 
unhappily  travestied  and  disfigured,  the  result  is  in- 
deed a  reversal  of  all  the  intentions  of  society  as 
well  as  of  nature.  The  institution  of  a  Public  Ledg- 
er, kept  within  just  bounds,  preserved  in  the  inner- 
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most  sanctuary,  and,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
never  removed  from  it,  would  save  the  State  ;  while 
by  its  appearance,  with  all  the  formalities  and  cere- 
monial of  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  such  an  insti- 
tution, I  assert,  would  become  a  terrible  calamity 
added  to  all  those  with  which  a  nation  is  already 
smitten.  At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  assignats 
M.  Necker  uttered  the  following  words,  which  events 
have  rendered  prophetic :  "  They  will  be  abused." 
May  we,  for  France's  salvation,  never  again  see  the 
Public  Ledger  abused,  as  has  already  happened  to 
too  great  an  extent ! 

Wellington  was  playing  in  Paris  the  part  of  Pro- 
tector ;  it  has  been  stated  that,  in  order  to  give  him- 
self still  greater  importance,  he  had  had  himself  shot 
at  with  a  pistol,  but  that  no  trace  of  the  bullet  had 
been  found.  That  which  would  justify  a  doubt  as 
to  this  version  is  that  it  is  in  a  more  special  fashion 
that  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  that  Bonaparte  himself, 
who  lent  an  ear  to  it,  according  to  reports  from  St. 
Helena,  seems  to  be  the  first  to  give  it  the  lie,  since 
in  one  of  his  wills  he  expresses  a  wish  to  bequeath 
something  to  the  man  who  attempted  to  kill  Well- 
ington. 

Nobody  can  better  than  myself  conceive  the  griev- 
ous pain  felt  by  truly  French  hearts  on  seeing  the 
winner  of  Waterloo  go  about  our  country  as  a  sov- 
ereign ;  but,  say  what  we  may,  it  is  impossible  to  undo 
a  fact  unfortunately  too  well  established.  Our  ene- 
mies for  a  long  time  sought  to  deny  the  victories  of 
the  Republic :  what  advantage  did  they  gain  there- 
by ?  Bonaparte's  many  victories  have  also  been  de- 
nied in  bulletins,  and  even  by  many  a  Te  Deiim; 
still,  one  had  to  bow  to  them  and  to  their  conse- 
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quences.  And  we  also,  after  having  marched  vic- 
toriously through  the  world — we  have  seen  those 
we  had  vanquished  take  their  revenge.  We  went 
to  Moscow  to  ask  them  for  a  dinner,  and  they  came 
to  Paris  to  ask  us  for  one.  It  is  best,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  with  good 
grace,  and  at  least  to  fall  nobly,  like  the  gladiator. 
Yes,  indeed,  we  endured  the  pain  of  seeing  in  Paris 
English  red  coats,  Russian  green  coats,  and  other 
no  less  sinister  colors ;  yet  who  but  Bonaparte 
taught  the  soldiers  of  various  colors  the  road  ?  By 
whom  were  we  handed  over  and  betrayed,  if  not  by 
him  ?  Hence  do  not  let  us  follow  him  in  his  impost- 
ures. Yes,  we  were  indeed  defeated  at  Waterloo ; 
and  if  it  is  sought  to  make  out  that  the  winner  of 
the  battle  was  so  mediocre  and  insignificant  a  man, 
what  then  becomes  of  the  man  who  was  defeated .'' 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  argued  with  better  taste  when 
one  said  to  the  other,  in  the  course  of  their  talk 
about  the  pre-eminence  of  generals:  "  I  should  con- 
sider myself  the  first  of  generals  had  I  defeated 
you." 

Apart  from  this,  it  seems  pretty  well  established 
that  the  nabob  Wellington  returned  to  his  country 
gorged  with  gold.  Europe,  enlightened  as  to  this 
as  well  as  France,  saw  in  the  new  Marlborough  an 
ambitious  man  far  inferior  to  his  prototype,  and  far 
inferior  to  the  exaggerated  reputation  created  for 
him  by  his  partisans.  But,  when  all  was  said  and 
done,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  Wellington 
had  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  a  result  of 
which  Bonaparte  had  sailed  for  St.  Helena. 
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Guilleminot — Fernig — The  Abbe  de  Pradt — My  dinners — My 
Memoirs — A  visit  from  the  Due  de  Richelieu — His  impatient 
curiosity — Bonaparte's  Revolution — Thoughts  suggested  by  Ber- 
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gnon.  Maison,  and  Coffinieres— General  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  emigration  and  the  Revolution— My  reason  for  writing  these 
Memoirs— As  to  the  one-man  power  and  that  of  several— The 
general  law  of  preservation— The  freedom  of  the  press— I  owe 
my  life  to  the  English  press— A  last  word  to  my  fellow-citizens 
— A  postscript — Fauche-Borel  once  more— M.  de  Tercy— Charles 
Nodier — My  refutation. 

Louis  XVIII.  finally  dissolved  the  Chambre  iii- 
trouvable,  thus  christened  so  nobly  by  himself.  This 
important  dissolution  of  so  baleful  an  assembly  was 
an  eminent  service  rendered  to  France  by  M.  De- 
cazes  and  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter. The  assembly  succeeding  the  Chambre  introti- 
vable  was  divided  against  itself  at  the  very  outset. 
The  leaders  of  both  sides  aspired  to  power,  none 
being  animated  by  any  national  sentiment. 

M.  de  Richelieu,  who  had  followed  Talleyrand, 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  probity.  This  was  al- 
ready in  striking  contrast  to  his  predecessor,  and 
justified  some  hope.  But  he  had  been  unable  to 
acquire  in  the  Crimea  an  idea  of  the  administration 
of  the  France  in  which,  it  is  true,  he  had  seen  the 
light  of  day,  but  from  which  he  had  been  absent 
almost  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  M.  Decazes  was 
beginning  to  play  the  part  of  an  astute  courtier,  or 
at  least  trying  to  be  one  ;  was  he  or  was  he  not 
abusing  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  or 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  King .?  The 
Right  of  the  assembly  bore  him  a  deadly  spite ;  by 
way  of  compensation,  the  Left  seemed  devoted  to 
him.  Soon  the  Left  also  vented  its  fury  upon  De- 
cazes, doubtless  with  the  object  of  having  him  dis- 
missed, hoping  that  his  dismissal  and  that  of  the 
other  Ministers  would   afford  them   the   means  of 
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putting  others  in  their  places ;  they  had  even  select- 
ed candidates.  Many  pretensions  were  doomed  to 
disappointment  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  natural  that  under  a  representative  govern- 
ment each  one  should  come  forward  and  seek  to 
become  a  member  of  the  government  by  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  talents.  This  is  even  justifiable  when 
these  talents  are  genuine  and  accompanied  by  virtue 
and  by  character,  and  when  the  men  who  present 
themselves  endowed  with  this  power,  the  first  one 
of  all,  have  for  their  aim  the  introduction  into  ad- 
ministration and  legislation  of  ideas  wrought  out  of 
sound  and  true  doctrines. 

But  when  the  men  who  are  bestirring  themselves 
to  get  into  office  have  not  beyond  doubt  these  fine 
qualities  and  powerful  faculties  to  offer  a  nation,  the 
impulse  known  as  ambition  does  not  deserve  this 
name,  which  carries  some  dignity  with  it;  it  is  then 
merely  an  intrigue,  and  a  most  culpable  intrigue, 
since  it  has  for  its  object  the  disposing  of  the  riches, 
of  the  blood,  of  the  happiness,  and  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  people.  With  which  of  these  differ- 
ent Ministers  is  M.  Decazes  to  be  classed  ?  Did 
he  display  the  abilit)^  the  character,  and  especially 
the  conscience  which  have  characterized  the  great 
Ministers  in  whom  France  has  gloried  ?  Was  he 
capable  of  governing,  of  creating  and  controlling 
circumstances,  or,  being  merely  their  product,  could 
he  hope,  could  it  be  hoped,  that  he  should  be  any- 
thing more  than  their  instrument  and  plaything } 
Was  M.  Decazes,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  primary 
author  of  the  system  of  corruption  in  representative 
government,  or  did  he  merely  carry  out  his  master's 
will  in  what  he  did  in  this  matter  ?    Was  it  to  this 
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obedience  that  he  owed  his  position  as  favorite,  and 
was  the  favoritism  shown  him  the  height  of  his  de- 
sires and  the  utmost  altitude  to  which  his  genius 
could  soar  ?  Had  M.  Decazes's  ideas  been  less 
commonplace,  his  mind  loftier,  and  his  heart  filled 
with  noble  sentiments,  might  not  this  Minister,  for 
so  long  all  but  sovereign,  have  exercised  an  almost 
decisive  influence  over  the  organization  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy?  Would  he  not  have  obtained 
power  in  the  eyes  of  and  over  Louis  XVIII.  him- 
self, had  he  possessed  the  noble  ardor  and  capacity 
of  being  more  than  a  mere  favorite  ?  It  is  far  from 
my  desire  to  repeat  against  a  Minister  who  is  no 
longer  in  office,  and  who,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
was  neither  wicked  nor  malevolent,  all  the  evil  ut- 
tered against  him  by  Fouche  at  the  time  he  had 
good  cause  to  fear  he  was  about  to  be  supplanted 
by  him.  But  M.  Decazes  is  beyond  doubt  one  of 
those  men  who  must  themselves  more  than  once 
have  regretted  that  they  did  not  make  proper  use 
of  the  power  vested  in  them.  Had  M.  Decazes 
displayed  any  positiveness  of  character,  he  would 
have  swayed  Louis  XVIII.  and  compelled  him  to 
do  good.  He  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  swayed 
the  Court  by  the  very  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  doing  good,  and  would  have  won  thereby  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  nation.  He  would  have 
reaped  security  for  his  Ministry  and  immortalized 
himself.  Never  had  France  been  more  pliable  and 
malleable  than  in  those  days,  when  the  needs  of  all 
would,  so  to  speak,  have  induced  the  nation  to  agree 
to  the  dictatorship  of  public  happiness  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  whoever  might  have  possessed  the 
capacity  and  will  to  consummate  it. 
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But  the  globe  had  been  in  a  state  of  agitation  for 
so  many  years  that  kings  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  believe  that  the  calm  would  come  of  itself ;  they 
imagined  that  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  mutual 
understanding,  like  thieves  at  a  fair,  as  the  saying 
goes,  and  that  they  could  not  come  to  too  close  an 
agreement  with  the  object  of  muzzling  their  subjects. 
Their  military  crusade  was  followed  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  which  England  alone  refused  to  join. 
France  did  not  follow  this  example  of  moderation ; 
she  entered  into  the  Holy  Alliance ;  divers  interests 
have  since  caused  this  monstrous  union  to  crumble 
to  pieces.  France  has  now  passed  under  the  sway 
of  perfidious  or  ignorant  Ministers.  Their  opinion, 
based  on  nothing  but  their  personal  interest,  cannot 
but  vary  with  the  times.  Financial  schemes  are 
launched,  the  only  object  of  which  is  to  procure 
enormous  sums,  to  be  divided  between  accomplices 
the  highest  in  power  and  three  or  four  French  and 
foreign  bankers  skilled  in  the  art  of  stock-jobbing, 
which  their  authors  know  very  well  how  to  con- 
ceal under  the  pretence  of  public  interests.  The 
Holy  Alliance,  which  formed  itself  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  does  not  practise  very  strictly  the  principles 
of  disinterestedness  prescribed  by  the  Christian 
religion,  with  which  it  claims  connection ;  not  only 
has  it  divided  our  riches  among  its  members,  but  it 
has  despoiled  us  of  territory  belonging  to  France 
prior  to  1 7S9.  The  great  Powers  have,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  maintained  the  earlier  partitions  of  1772 
and  1794;  in  addition  to  this  they  have  partitioned 
out  among  themselves  fresh  scraps,  and  what  are 
called  souls  by  hundreds  of  thousands  and  by  mill- 
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ions ;  human  cattle  are  reckoned  as  so  much  money 
in  these  friendly  distributions  made  among  them- 
selves by  these  alleged  shepherds  of  nations.  Rus- 
sia, which  seizes  upon  every  opportunity  and  means, 
couples  with  the  depth  of  the  views  held  by  Peter  I. 
and  Catherine  II.  an  organization  daily  more  com- 
pact and  more  solid.  The  strength  of  men  new  and 
savage  is  increased  by  all  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  the  arts  of  civilization.  Russia's  am- 
bition has  succeeded  to  that  of  Napoleon,  with  the 
difference  that  Russia  displays  more  moderation  and 
steadiness ;  while  incorporating  Finland,  she  finally 
confiscates  Poland,  which  had  in  vain  held  out  her 
arms  to  Napoleon,  and  which  he  forsook  like  every- 
thing else  which  put  its  trust  in  him,  for  it  is  a  fact 
unfortunately  revealed  in  every  page  of  Bonaparte's 
history  that  others  have  derived  benefit  from  every- 
thing which  his  incredible  activity  stirred  up.  It 
has  been  said  that  "  he  started  all  the  hares  which 
his  enemies  have  eaten."  He  delivered  up  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  commercial  world  to  the  English, 
and  to  Russia  the  soil  producing  gold  and  iron,  and 
the  men  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  France 
has  no  grievance,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  Bonaparte. 

In  the  meantime  Bernadotte,  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden,  pursues  the  accomplishment  of  what  he 
calls  his  destiny ;  he  affects  to  be  enchanted  with 
Norway,  in  order  to  appear  to  forget  the  loss  of 
Finland  with  more  decorum.  This  Finland,  so 
deeply  regretted  by  the  Swedes,  is  not  what  troubles 
him  most,  but  the  desire  of  sitting  on  a  throne.  So 
long  as  he  has  merely  been  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne   he   has    continued  affecting  a  certain  con- 
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tempt  for  definite  royalty.  There  are  people  who 
have  been  ingenuous  enough  to  believe  it  possible 
that,  disgusted  with  the  modern  example  of  his  com- 
peers, he  had  intended  to  display  greater  reserve  in 
his  ambition.  Alas  !  the  modesty  of  Bernadotte  is 
but  one  more  of  his  most  brazen-faced  gasconades, 
for  he  will  go  through  with  the  thing,  and  end  in 
wearing  the  royal  diadem.  Such  is  his  passion  no 
less  than  Bonaparte's.  Charles  XIII.  has  just  died, 
and  his  adopted  son,  the  "  Bearnais  soldier,"  has 
ascended  the  throne.  I  do  not  mind  his  staying 
there.  It  affords  a  rather  interesting  spectacle  for 
those  who  are  content  to  remain  of  the  people,  and 
who  look  at  things  from  the  stalls,  to  see  a  highly 
intelligent  rope-dancer  do  his  performance  in  mid-air 
with  a  certain  amount  of  agility.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
philosophic  observer  who  sets  the  right  value  upon 
things,  this  potentate  is  merely  a  juggler;  and  how 
many  and  what  a  variety  of  tricks  he  must  have  per- 
formed to  have  climbed  so  high! 

But,  after  all,  if  our  rope-dancer  preserves  his  bal- 
ance, if  he  maintains  himself  with  dexterity  in  spite 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  royal  rope,  if  (to  abandon 
the  comparison,  which  is  perhaps  too  harsh)  Berna- 
dotte, King  of  Sweden,  ends  by  dying  quietly  at 
Stockholm,  and  succeeds  in  resting  in  the  grave  of 
kings,  in  mingling  at  last  his  plebeian  ashes  with 
those  of  royalty,  one  must  fain  grant  that  he  was  the 
cleverest  and  shrewdest  of  all  his  royal  colleagues, 
even  those  of  longer  standing  than  himself.  He  will 
have  justified  the  old  prediction  of  Sieyes,  who, 
maintaining  that  Bernadotte's  patriotism  was  naught 
but  a  means  to  ambition,  ever  proclaimed  him  to  be 
feez  e  cortez  ("  false  and  courteous  "),  according  to  the 
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local  proverb,  false  and  mendacious  like  his  com- 
patriot Henry  IV.  (which  was  already  classing  him 
rather  high  as  a  liar) ;  at  all  events,  the  father  will 
have  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  designs.  I  recom- 
mend to  his  son,  in  case  he  is  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing this  success,  carefully  to  study  the  cleverness  of 
the  political  manoeuvring  the  example  of  which  has 
been  set  him,  and  to  begin  by  not  forgetting  his  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  origin,  which  is  so  far  not  alto- 
gether that  of  Odin  or  of  Gustavus. 

After  the  stormy  life  which  I  have  unfolded  to  my 
fellow-citizens,  they  will  not  find  it  strange  that  I 
should  aspire  to  the  rest  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  aim  of  all  men,  and  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  us 
to  secure.  "  It  is  time  for  us  to  look  after  our  gar- 
den," says,  at  the  close  of  his  story,  the  hero  of  a 
novel,  which  the  common  herd  looks  upon  as  merely 
an  amusing  and  light  book,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  is  both  piquant  and  profound.  And  I  too  say  with 
Candide:  "Let  us  cultivate  our  garden."  I  have  no 
other  desire,  and  shall  have  no  other  occupation  in 
my  retreat  at  Chaillot. 

But  is  it  given  to  a  man  most  determined  to 
sever  his  connection  with  politics,  when  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  grappled  with  them,  fully 
to  realize  this  desire  ?  Do  the  struggles  we  have 
entered  upon  ever  cease  ?  They  follow  us  to  the 
grave,  and  pursue  us  even  beyond.  I  am  fated  to 
receive  manjr  more  wounds,  and  to  suffer  many  an 
assault  in  the  bosom  of  my  retreat.  First  and  fore- 
most amons  the  assailants  who  will  rush  at  me  are 
once  more  the  men  who  style  themselves  liberals, 
who  boldly  make  people  believe  that  they  are  de- 
fending liberty,  and  that  they  love  it  more  than  our- 
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selves,  because  they  oppose  the  Government  from 
motives  of  interest,  and  that  their  opposition  is 
viewed  as  a  struggle  on  behalf  of  liberty  because  it 
attacks  the  existing  Government.  This  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  regret  the  imperial  government, 
and  to  go  on  pursuing  its  victims  by  resurrecting 
old  calumnies  and  inventing  fresh  ones.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  better  reply  to  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous products  of  this  factory  than  by  producing 
the  document  itself : 

EXTRACT   FROM   LE   NAIN   JAUNE  (No.  6). 

BoucHE  DE  Per. 

The  first  issue  of  Le  Nain  yaune  Refugie  was  handed  to  the 
Minister  of  Police  just  as  His  Excellency  had  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  alleged  authors  of  Le  Nain  Tricolore.  A  movement  of 
vexation,  which  His  Excellency  could  not  resist,  jerked  out  of 
his  pocket  a  note,  which  was  picked  up  without  his  noticing  it. 
The  signature  of  this  note  was  almost  indecipherable.  Never- 
theless, it  was  thought  to  be  that  of  Barras.  Whatever  may  be 
the  real  signature  of  this  police  note,  it  read  as  follows :  "  Pursu- 
ant to  your  orders,  I  have  caused  to  be  clandestinely  circulated 
a  pamphlet  more  violent  than  rational,  entitled  Le  Nain  Tricolore. 
We  shall  see  what  effect  it  will  produce.  It  is  a  bone  thrown 
out,  a  bait,  which  will  make  us  know  who  are  those  who  would 
like  to  contribute  articles  to  it  or  procure  numbers  of  it.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  editors  oi  Le  Nain  yaune  \\'\\\  swallow  the  baitj 
at  all  events  it  is  a  means  of  frightening  them,  or  of  diminishing 
the  effect  of  their  sheet,  should  it  appear." 

Having  made,  as  I  believe,  the  best  ansvi'er  to 
the  most  outrageous  of  calumnies  by  producing  the 
text  of  the  calumny  itself,  I  must  narrate,  with  all 
the  veracity  which  has  characterized  these  Memoirs, 
the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  low  in- 
trigue. I  have  never  seen  the  Minister  Decazes, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  intercourse  with  him ;  it 
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is  perfectly  true  that  persons  who  were  on  a  most 
intimate  footing  with  the  Minister  of  Pohce  were  on 
familiar  terms  with  me,  and  dined  at  my  table. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  parade  my  life  or 
my  principles,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  conceal  them, 
and  perhaps  it  was  good  and  loyal  conduct,  in  the 
interest  even  of  my  tranquillity,  to  prove  that  I  was 
not  doing  or  meditating  anything  hostile  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  I  owed  my  return  to  my  country 
and  security  in  my  home ;  such  being  sincerely  my 
position,  why  should  I  have  closed  my  door  to  per- 
sons who  might  see  M.  Decazes,  even  if  they  were 
to  render  to  him  an  account  of  my  mode  of  living? 
I  could  afford  to  live  in  a  glass  house. 

It  is  possible  that  the  persons  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  M.  Decazes  may  have  occasionally 
mentioned  me  to  him,  and  may  have  told  me  that  it 
interested  him  to  hear  what  I  was  doing.  It  may 
be  that  this  Minister  considered  it  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  his  post  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
was  going  on  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  Revolution,  and  whose  opinions 
had  remained  faithful  to  liberty,  and  that  he  may 
have  boasted  of  his  knowledge  before  Louis  XVIII. 
Such  are  the  functions  and  pretensions  of  Ministers 
of  Police ;  they  must  contrive  to  make  themselves 
interesting,  and  impress  one  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  necessary.  All  I  learned  about  M.  Decazes 
did  not  make  me  see  in  him  any  higher  aim.  Court- 
iers believe  that  there  is  nothing  too  small  to  be 
neglected  by  them,  that  every  little  helps  in  the 
household,  and  that  oftentimes  the  assistance  of  the 
little  is  not  to  be  disdained.  The  fact  is  that  several 
of  these  officious  individuals,  who  perpetually  inter- 
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pose  themselves  between  men  in  power,  occasionally 
conveyed  to  me  the  compliments  of  M.  Decazes, 
and  even  polite  messages  from  his  colleagues,  who 
even  condescended  to  write  to  me.  Some  of  them 
would  send  word  to  me,  in  troublous  times,  that  His 
Majesty  was  most  gratified  at  my  presence  in  Paris ; 
that  I  could  remain  perfectly  easy ;  that  whatever 
measures  might  be  adopted  against  men  of  my 
stripe,  "  not  a  hair  of  my  head  should  be  touched." 
This  is  the  substance,  and  even  the  very  words,  of 
one  of  these  individuals.  Little  did  I  need  reassur- 
ing in  this  regard,  for  I  neither  did  nor  wished  to  do 
anything  which  should  place  me  in  the  necessity  of 
suing  for  protection.  But,  in  view  of  my  old  and 
only  too  real  notoriety,  neither  my  retirement  nor 
my  silence  could  satisfy  inquisitive  people :  it  was 
continually  being  asked  how  it  was  that  I  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  France,  and  that  I  seemingly  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  the  Bourbons,  when  certain 
members  of  the  National  Convention  and  of  the 
Directorate  were  in  exile  at  Brussels.  A  few  sly- 
boots pretended  to  know,  so  they  said,  because  of 
the  services  I  had  rendered  to  the  Bourbons  as  my 
legitimate  sovereigns.  Hence,  were  this  true,  I  was 
merely  tolerated  in  France,  and  allowed  to  live  in 
Paris  since  the  Restoration  because  I  had  served  it 
beforehand  and  subsequently,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. 

I  have  proved  that  this  was  not  and  could  not  be 
the  case  ;  that,  invested  with  a  Republican  mandate, 
I  had  remained  faithful  to  it,  and  had  never  given 
the  Bourbons  a  thought.  All  the  mystery  of  my 
quiet  residence  in  my  cottage  at  Chaillot  reduced 
itself  to  the  fact  that,  not  having  signed  the  Addi- 
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tional  Act,  nor  exercised  any  functions  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  I  was  simply  under  the  protection 
of  the  law,  which  could  not  see  in  me  a  backslider. 
This  is  the  sole  reason  of  the  tranquillity  I  had  se- 
cured since  the  Restoration.  I  had  neither  said  nor 
done  anything  hostile  to  the  Government.  Therein 
lies  the  whole  secret  of  my  residence  in  Paris. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  fated  that  I  should  not  be 
left  in  peace,  and  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the  leisure 
of  Candide  and  cultivate  my  garden. 

Among  the  men  who  so  eagerly  pried  into  my 
affairs  there  came  one  who,  accustomed  to  strange 
transactions,  thought  to  do  a  good  stroke  of  business 
by  publishing  a  book  of  recollections  and  inventions. 
In  this  book  Marshal  Lefebvre  and  I  were  made  to 
play  parts  unworthy  of  the  positions  we  had  respec- 
tively occupied.  Lefebvre,  who  had  preserved  a  feel- 
ing of  attachment  for  Napoleon,  was  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  anything  that  might  lead  it  to  be  believed 
that  this  feeling  had  in  any  way  diminished.  He 
would  have  considered  such  conduct  a  military  de- 
fection, and,  gallant  man  that  he  was,  he  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  it.  I  who,  as  I  have  never  con- 
cealed, had  never  lost  my  belief  in  the  Republic,  and 
who  still  worshipped  and  respected  it,  was  extremely 
hurt  at  anything  which  cast  any  doubts  on  my  feel- 
ings on  this  delicate  point.  Marshal  Lefebvre  wrote 
the  following  letter : 

Paris,  i^th  May,  1819. 

Sir, 

I  have  just  read  in  a  work  entitled  Soiivenirs,  etc.,  partic- 
ulars relating  to  Napoleon  which  the  author  claims  to  have  ob- 
tained from  me  ;  these  particulars  are  unworthy  of  my  past  life 
and  of  my  character  ;  in  short,  they  are  at  variance  with  truth. 
The  perusal  of  this  work  has  made  me  feel  an  indignation  which 
IV— 29 
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men  of  honor,  -whatever  their  opinion,  will  appreciate.     I  beg  you, 
in  the  name  of  this  self-same  honor,  to  insert  in  your  newspaper 
the  disavowal  which  I  quickly  asked  of  the  author. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Marshal  Due  de  Dantzick. 

The  Marshal's  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  sub- 
joined document,  which  was  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers ; 

Paris,  May,  iSig. 

I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  in  a  work  entitled  Souvenirs, 
oil  Reciceil  de  Faits  particuUers  ct  d' Anecdotes  pour  servir  a  fHis- 
toire  de  la  Revolution,  it  is  by  mistake  that  I  have  stated  that  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Marshal  Due  de  Dantzick  the  words  and 
facts  recalled  in  Article  2  of  this  work,  beginning  with  page  fourth 
and  ending  with  page  fourteenth,  inclusively. 

The  present  declaration  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
avowal of  what  these  pages  contain. 

Lombard,  of  Langres. 

I  wrote  in  turn  : 

Sir, 

I  join  in  the  declaration  of  Marshal  Due  de  Dantzick  for 
the  purpose  of  affirming  that  the  facts  and  utterances  related  in 
the  work  entitled  Souvenirs,  etc.,  and  with  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  connect  my  name,  constitute  a  pure  invention,  since  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  author  a  disavowal  similar  to  the  one  you  have  al- 
ready inserted.  I  consider  myself  exempted  from  entering  into 
further  details  for  the  time  being;  I  intend  shortly  to  give  my 
reasons  for  denying  formally  all  that  has  so  far  been  printed 

about  me.  -,  u        .11 

1  have  the  honor,  etc.. 

General  P.  Barras. 

The  author  of  the  work  of  which  Marslial  Lefebvre 
and  myself  had  cause  to  complain  had  not  drawn  his 
romance  wholly  from  his  imagination ;  he  had,  un- 
fortunately, derived  some  of  his  information  from 
Fauche-Borel  and  a  few  other  individuals  equally 
distinguished  for  veracity.     These  individuals  were 
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actively  engaged  in  creating  a  posthumous  royalism, 
and  in  exhuming  the  one  which  they  pretended  to 
have  professed  and  practised  through  all  the  perils 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  interest  of  the  good  cause 
which  had  ultimately  prevailed.  M.  Lombard  of 
Langres,  when  expressing  to  me  his  most  sincere 
regrets  for  the  error  he  had  committed,  and  for 
which  he  had  made  public  reparation,  assured  me 
that  he  was  most  desirous  of  convincing  me  that  no 
ignoble  sentiment  had  inspired  him  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  and  that  he  had  believed  it  would 
redound  to  my  honor  and  interest;  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  add,  with  what  was  perhaps  rash  ingenu- 
ousness, that  his  aim  had  been  to  simultaneously 
"  transmit  my  name  and  his  own  to  posterity."  This 
was  no  doubt  most  generous  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  most  flattering  to  myself,  but  we  could 
not  look  at  matters  from  his  standpoint.  The  letters 
of  this  curious  and  grotesque  individual  reveal  a 
candor  of  baseness  and  vanity  which  render  them 
worthy  of  being  laid  before  the  reader. ' 

26///  Afiiy,  1819. 

I  shall  now  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  morning ;  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so  earlier.  In  order  to  make  myself  under- 
stood, certain  particulars  are  necessary  ;  they  follow  : 

Previous  to  knowing  you  I  cared  little  for  your  reputation.  No 
sooner  did  you  welcome  me  than  I  conceived  a  twofold  project: 
that  of  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  of  repairing  a  wrong 
of  whose  perpetration  by  me  you  were  in  ignorance. 

It  is  I  who  am  the  author  of  the  Histoire  du  18  Bnunaire,  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Rcederer,  wherein  I  did  not  speak  of  you 
as  I  should  since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  you.  The  more 
friendliness  you  showed  me,  the  more  biting  my  regret,  and  the 

'  The  originals  of  these  two  letters  are  inserted  in  the  original  manu- 
script of  Barras. — G.  D. 
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more  was  I  desirous  of  repairing  the  wrong  I  had  done  ;  to  this 
regret  is  due  the  strong  attachment  1  bear  you,  one  which  will 
end  only  with  my  life. 

I  therefore  conceived  the  project  of  placing  you  before  the 
public  such  as  you  are  and  such  as  I  found  you.  Daily  did  I 
receive  pitiable  screeds,  wherein  hatred,  falsehood,  and  silliness 
attempted  to  distort  your  character.  Indignant  at  all  these  plati- 
tudes, I  conceived,  with  a  satisfaction  words  cannot  express,  the 
idea  of  coupling  my  fate  with  yours,  and  yours  with  mine;  in 
short,  I  wished  to  avenge  you,  and,  if  possible,  pass  with  you  to 
J>os/ei'iiy. 

This  word  posterity  may  doubtless  seem  to  you  presumptu- 
ous ;  so  it  is,  undoubtedly ;  but,  if  I  have  always  spurned  literary 
vainglory,  if  when  one  of  my  works  was  of  no  account  I  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  it,  now  that  I  can  write  and  that  I  feel  my 
strength,  I  know  full  well  the  fate  in  store  for  my  piquant  and 
original  work,  written  with  purit}',  vigor,  and  simplicity,  and  I 
pay  no  heed  to  the  yelping  of  partisans,  of  professionals,  of  en- 
vious men  and  fools. 

In  order  to  attain  my  object,  that  of  placing  you  before  the 
public  as  I  found  you,  I  was  desirous  of  attributing  to  you : 

An  ardent  imagination  tempered  by  kind-heartedness  ; 

A  profound  courage,  but  free  from  braggadocio ; 

A  love  of  your  country,  to  which  you  had  sacrificed  the  pre- 
rogatives of  high  birth ; 

A  hatred  of  the  revolutionary  brigands  whom  j'ou  felled  to 
the  ground  on  the  gth  Thermidor  (a  hatred  which  I  have  justly 
attributed  to  you,  and  which  cowards  and  the  enemies  of  your 
glory  have  sought  to  impute  to  me  as  a  crime  in  your  eyes). 

I  have  also  shown  you  sincerely  mourning  over  dying  liberty, 
and  revealed  your  efforts  for  maintaining  it ; 

Likewise  your  desire  to  welcome  a  Bourbon  rather  than  a 
foreigner,  since  it  was  unavoidable  that  royalty  should,  owing  to 
our  excesses,  rise  again  from  its  ashes. 

Lastly,  I  have  attributed  to  you  a  respect  free  from  bigotry 
for  a  virtuous  pontiff. 

This  is  what  I  wished  to  do  and  what  I  have  done  without 
any  effort,  without  high-flown  sentences,  without  flattery,  just 
letting  words  drop  gently  from  my  pen.  This  is  what  every 
impartial  man  endowed  with  tact  will  see,  and  what  you  your- 
self would  have  perceived,  general,  if,  as  I  begged  you,  you  had 
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read  the  work  in  its  entirety,  previous  to  judging  it  from  scraps 
and  listening  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

Now  that  one  article  has  been  censured,  all  the  others  will 
be  ;  this  is  the  accepted  rule.  And  yet — shall  I  confess  it  to 
you  ? — I  do  not  repent  of  what  I  have  done  ;  but  what  I  cannot 
console  myself  for,  is  to  have  caused  you  pain  to  the  point  of 
it  affecting  your  health;  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  this,  and 
could  you  but  know  how  I  have  suffered  and  what  I  still  suffer 
from  it,  you  would  perhaps  pity  me. 

J\ly  great  offence  in  your  eyes — and  I  consider  it  one  since  I 
have  hurt  your  feelings — consists  in  having  spoken  of  you  at  a 
time  when  you  wish  to  be  forgotten.  General,  things  are  not  as 
you  think,  and  will  not  go  so  far  as  you  may  believe.  Barras  is 
not  a  man  of  the  common  kind  ;  it  is  not  the  triumph  of  the 
ultras  which  constitutes  a  danger  for  him  ;  it  is  the  triumph  of 
the  Jacobins,  who  have  long  since  in  their  innermost  hearts  re- 
solved upon  his  death ;  they  would  even  like  to  make  him  serve 
their  purpose  to-day,  and  strangle  him  to  -  morrow ;  but  the 
Jacobins  will  never  triumph. 

You  inform  me — and  this  is  the  point — that  you  are  going 
to  disavow  the  work.  Should  you  do  so,  I  think  you  will  attain 
an  end  quite  different  from  that  you  desire  ;  that  you  will  regret 
this  disavowal  a  few  days  after  having  made  it;  lastly,  that  in  a 
month's  time,  if  you  read  the  work  once  more,  it  will  appear  to 
you  in  a  more  favorable  light,  and  you  will  judge  more  kindly 
the  writer  who  has  sought  to  identify  himself  therein  with  your- 
self. 

Still,  if  you  cause  such  a  disavowal  to  be  printed  in  your 
own  name,  gratitude,  respect,  and  attachment  will  seal  my  lips; 
but  should  any  one  else  make  such  a  disavowal  in  terms  that 
are  improper,  since  Monsieur  Barras  cannot  possibly  wish  to 
degrade  me,  he  will,  I  venture  to  hope,  permit  me  to  reply  to  a 
stranger. 

Farewell,  sir;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance 
for  six  years  past.  I  am  far  from  being  happy  :  hence  I  had 
looked  upon  my  being  noticed  by  you  as  a  piece  of  good-luck. 
A  man  still  makes  acquaintances  at  our  time  of  life,  but  not 
friends,  and  I  shall  not  console  myself  upon  the  loss  I  shall  feel 
at  no  longer  being  numbered  among  yours. 

Lombard,  of  Langres. 
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IVednesday,  2(3th  May,  1819;   r. 30  o'clock. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  once  more  disturb  you,  but  a  matter  is  at 
stake  which  concerns  you  alone,  and  which  I  do  not  consider  I 
can  intrust  to  any  intermediary. 

Morgand,  whom  I  have  seen  but  seldom  for  some  time  past, 
has  just  left  me,  having  merely  called  to  tell  me : 

That  he  had  just  left  the  house  of  M.  de  Corbieres ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  conversation  about  proscribed  persons,  a 
much-discussed  subject  these  few  days,  your  name  had  been 
mentioned  ;  that,  Morgand  having  remarked  that  he  knew  you 
intimately,  M.  de  Corbiferes  had  said  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
several  others,  these  very  words  :  "  Since  you  know  M.  Barras 
very  well,  tell  him  on  our  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  our  mutual 
friends,  who  will  certainly  not  disavow  us,  that  when  the  matter 
came  up  some  time  ago  of  drawing  up  lists  of  the  men  who  were 
to  be  banished,  the  name  of  Barras  was,  like  those  of  other 
voters,  submitted  to  the  general  discussion,  but  all  exclaimed 
that  Barras  was  a  man  apart ;  that,  seeing  the  Republic  perish, 
he  had  tried  to  negotiate  with  a  Bourbon  ;  that  for  this  reason 
he  was  sacred  to  them.  Tell  M.  Barras — I  again  authorize  you 
to  do  so  on  my  behalf — that  every  stone  of  his  house,  every 
hair  of  his  head,  is  sacred  to  us,  and  that  his  tranquillity  is  as 
dear  to  us  as  our  own." 

There  is  a  singular  connection  between  this  and  what  I  had 
the  honor  of  writing  to  you  a  couple  of  hours  ago ;  I  assure 
you  that  when  my  letter  left  I  had  not  seen  Morgand,  who  has 
just  called  on  me  and  asked  me  to  transmit  this  to  you  post- 
haste. 

Lombard,  of  Langres. 

Without  seeking  otherwise  to  examine  all  the 
allegations  besetting  me,  I  thought  it  right  to  give 
provisionally  a  categorical  explanation  of  the  truth 
of  my  position  and  conduct,  pending  the  develop- 
ments of  my  Memoirs,  so  I  sent  to  all  the  news- 
papers the  subjoined  document :' 

'  This  printed  document  is  inserted  in  tlie  manuscript  of  tlie  Memoirs  of 
Barras.— G.D. 
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Paris,  201k  June,  i8ig. 
GENERAL   BARRAS 

TO     HIS     FELLOW-CITIZENS 

There  has  just  appeared,  under  the  title  of  Souveriirs  et 
Anecdotes  Secretes,  a  work  against  which  I  am  compelled  publicly 
to  protest.  Its  author  has,  in  his  legal  capacity,  been  intrusted 
by  me  with  some  of  my  private  interests  ;  I  have  never  o-iven 
him  any  historical  mission. 

It  is  true  that  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  a  persecution  which  is  without  parallel.  This  per- 
secution, begun  on  the  iSth  Brumaire,  continued  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  and,  including  that  very 
day,  it  was  being  continued  with  redoubled  fury;  but  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  me  to  write  about  facts,  the  truth  of  which 
I,  and  I  alone,  have  unfortunately  acquired  the  right  of  reveal- 
ing. Long  before  the  events  which  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  imperial  government,  the  successive  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Bonaparte  had  demonstrated  which  of  us  two  wished  to  seize 
upon  the  political  power  of  his  country ;  which  of  us  sought  to 
derive  advantage  therefrom  for  his  personal  elevation ;  lastly, 
which  of  us  wished  for  liberty  or  the  oppression  of  his  country. 
The  judgment  of  the  public  conscience  had  satisfied  my  own 
and  supported  me  in  adversity. 

A  position,  doubtless  susceptible  of  lofty  explanations,  has 
several  times  set  in  motion  I  know  not  what  sordid  passions, 
which  have  seen  fit  to  credit  me  with  opinions  and  conceptions 
emanating  from  them  alone.  The  need  I  felt  of  breathing  freely 
after  so  worried  an  existence  has  perhaps  made  me  disdain  to 
too  great  an  extent  replying  to  certain  calumnies.  It  is  time  to 
break  even  the  silence  of  contempt. 

The  declaration  of  the  truth  is  the  primary  homage  due  to  a 
constitutional  government. 

In  the  thick  of  the  proscription  exercised  against  me  by  Bona- 
parte, some  there  are  who  have  said  that  I  was  secretly  receiving' 
a  private  salary  and  even  benefits.  Others  there  are  who  have 
said  then  and  since  that  previous  to  the  18th  Brumaire  I  had 
participated  in  plots  undertaken  against  the  form  of  govern- 
ment the  safeguarding  of  which  had  been  intrusted  to  us  by  the 
nation.  Who  is  there  who  can  have  believed  that  a  Frenchman 
raised  to  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  gift  of  his  country  would 
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forget  the  most  sacred  of  duties— fidelity  ?  Is  not  the  man  of 
honor  wlio  spurns  such  an  idea  sure  of  winning  the  esteem  of 
the  ver}'  persons  whose  purpose  his  disloyalty  would  have  served  ? 
I  formally  assert  that  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
score  has  absolutely  no  foundation.  A  proposition  which  came 
from  foreign  parts  was,  in  days  gone  b)',  brought  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Directorate  ;  there  and  then  was  the  whole 
Directorate  made  acquainted  with  it.  Should  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  my  former  colleagues  still  surviving  not  be 
sufficient  in  regard  to  this  historical  fact,  the  archives  of  the 
Directorate,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ministers,  would  prove 
that  every  step  that  may  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of 
this  proposition  was  taken  only  pursuant  to  special  delibera- 
tions of  the  Directorate  recorded  in  its  secret  minute-books, 
which  deliberations  were  given  effect  to  by  the  INIinisters  of  the 
time,  especially  those  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Police. 

I  declare  that  not  only  did  I  not  receive  any  salary  from 
Bonaparte,  but  that  he  even  refused  the  reimbursement  of  ad- 
vances made  from  my  personal  funds  and  of  my  own  volition 
to  the  Ministry  of  War  in  the  Year  VII.,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  armies  on  a  most  urgent  occasion. 

I  declare  that  I  have  subsequently  never  received  from  any 
one  any  kind  of  salary,  not  even  half-pay.  I  have  been  indebted 
to  the  imperial  government  for  an  unceasing  persecution  ;  I  owe 
the  constitutional  government  the  repose  of  my  private  life, 
henceforth  sheltered  by  the  laws,  like  that  of  all  citizens  respect- 
ing the  social  order.  Such  are  my  existence,  m)'  ambition,  and 
my  desires. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  consider  myself  exempted  from 
making  here  special  declarations  in  favor  of  several  commend- 
able citizens  and  generals,  of  whom  the  author  of  the  alleged 
Souvenirs  has  spoken  very  lightl)'.  The  gallant  soldiers  who 
have  shed  glory  on  France  need  no  special  defence  ;  they  were 
made  acquainted  with  my  undying  feelings  on  the  day  I  returned 
to  private  life.  Nor  do  those  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Director- 
ate and  of  the  legislatures  who  have  sincerely  loved  their  Father- 
land and  generously  served  it  require  any  defence.  In  spite  of 
all  the  misunderstandings  inherent  to  revolutions,  everything 
entitled  to  esteem  will  ever  be  the  object  of  our  affection. 

The  day  may  perhaps  come,  if  my  health  shattered  by  so 
many  vicissitudes  leaves   me   the  necessary  strength  (and  this 
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day  need  not  be  deferred  under  a  government  which  allows  his- 
tory to  be  written),  when  I  shall  endeavor  to  render  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens the  moral  accounting  due  them  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  most  difficult 
times  ;  but,  pending  the  publication  of  my  Memoirs,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  not  to  delay  recording  a  complete  disavowal 
in  order  to  establish  a  most  important  truth.  Contemporaries 
who  have  felt  the  effects  of  our  acts  are  entitled  to  investigate 
them  at  once,  and  to  forestall  history,  which  will  reveal  the  faults 
of  all.  I  am  far  from  pretending  myself  to  award  what  is  due 
to  me,  but  I  am  not  displaying  any  impatience  when  seeking  to 
re-establish  my  character  at  this  juncture,  when  it  is  defamed 

by  outrageous  suppositions.  „  i   ti    r, 

J  <=>  t^^  General  P.  Barras. 

My  letter  was  inserted  not  only  in  all  the  news- 
papers, but  in  the  Alonitciir  itself.  I  was  indebted 
for  the  last-named  insertion  to  the  personal  courtesy 
of  the  editor-in-chief,  who  is,  generally  speaking,  most 
obliging  and  disposed  to  do  everything  which,  while 
doing  a  favor  to  individual  persons,  may  at  the  same 
time  suit  the  government  whose  official  mouthpiece 
he  is  and  cannot  but  be.  At  the  same  time  M. 
Sauvo  would  not,  by  reason  of  his  character  and  po- 
sition, have  risked  an  insertion  which  would  have 
given  too  much  offence.  At  any  rate,  my  letter  ap- 
peared in  its  entirety,  and  a  man  bearing  a  character 
for  revolutionary  steadfastness  told  me  at  the  time, 
and  repeated  to  my  friends,  that  "  he  himself,  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine, 
would  not  have  ventured  to  have  proclaimed  so 
boldly  his  position  as  a  conventionnel ;  that  it  was 
an  actual  master-stroke  for  me  to  have  dared  to 
maintain  this  position  to  the  face  of  the  restored 
dynasty,  and  to  have  formally  denied  the  fact  and 
possibility  of  having  ever  served  it." 

Shall  I  add  to  this  a  circumstance  which  caused 
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me  still  greater  surprise — to  wit,  that  a  Minister  of 
Louis  XVIII.  told  me  that  "  it  was  with  no  feeling 
of  displeasure  that  the  King  had  seen  my  letter  in 
print ;  that  he  believed  each  one  should  always  act 
up  to  his  part  and  character  ?" 

It  was  natural  and  might  be  quite  true  that,  in 
consequence  of  my  substantial  and  constant  oppo- 
sition to  Bonaparte,  Louis  XVIII.  should  give  me 
credit  for  this  sentiment  common  to  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  should  grant  absolution  to  my  re- 
publicanism, in  consideration  of  our  antipathy  to 
Napoleon.  Shall  I  add  that  Monsieur  (the  Comte 
d'Artois),  speaking  so  that  all  could  hear  him  in  the 
Pavilion  Marsan,  had  remarked,  after  perusing  my 
letter,  that  "  one  could  not  but  render  justice  to  the 
character  of  a  citizen  who  had  acted  frankly,  even 
although  opposed  to  our  interests".'' 

These  words  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  of  H.  R.  H. 
Monsieur,  Comte  d'Artois,  reached  me  from  several 
quarters,  and  hence  I  was  entitled  to  believe  in  their 
having  been  uttered  ;  they  are  the  only  moral  or 
any  other  communications  I  have  had  with  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Bourbons.  I  am  not  altering  my  sen- 
timents or  opinions  a  jot  when  I  state  that  I  was 
touched  by  them.  Testimonials  of  esteem  given  by 
our  adversaries,  especially  in  such  a  connection,  are 
still  of  some  value  ;  they  can  be  claimed  by  a  man 
who  has  a  conscience  which  is  content  with  an  ex- 
pression of  esteem. 

But,  although  Court  and  Town  united  for  once, 
so  to  speak,  to  do  justice  to  the  sentiment  and  the 
form  of  my  letter,  which  was  considered  a  thorough 
refutation  of  all  the  calumnies  with  which  I  had 
been  overwhelmed,  I  could  not  expect  the  slightest 
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sign  of  equity  from  the  personages  whose  interests 
bound  them  up  too  closely  with  Bonaparte  for  them 
not  to  dread  committing  an  act  of  infidelity  to  the 
hatred  he  had  borne  me  ;  they  would  have  consid- 
ered themselves  committing  an  act  of  treason,  for 
those  who  showed  so  little  timidity  in  betraying  the 
Republic  have  since,  as  it  is  seen,  acquired  scruples 
of  the  most  delicate  kind.  These  men,  whom  even 
evidence  can  never  disarm,  have  therefore  said  that 
the  action  of  Barras  when  notifying  the  Directorate 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  crafty  precau- 
tion to  which  he  had  had  recourse  in  order  to  shel- 
ter himself  against  all  hazards,  and  to  derive,  without 
incurring  any  danger,  profit  from  success  ;  but  how 
can  such  a  calculation  be  admitted,  since  it  would 
immediately  have  been  upset  under  all  circum- 
stances, whether  the  Directorate  put  its  hand  on 
the  conspirators  or  dispersed  them ;  whether  it 
seized  on  the  money  offered  or,  as  actually  hap- 
pened, the  money  never  reached  its  destination,  and 
was  lost,  just  as  the  whole  affair  came  to  naught 
owing  to  its  being  discovered  ?  This  refusal  to 
admit  evidence  was  certainly  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limits,  but  how  could  Bonaparte's  hired  assassins 
consent  to  give  up  a  calumny  proclaimed  and  be- 
queathed to  them  by  their  master  ? 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Imperialist  Bonapartists 
persisted  in  their  system  of  iniquity  and  calumny 
against  me,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  other  they 
were  admirably  seconded  by  the  most  rabid  mem- 
bers of  the  alleged  Royalist  party,  and  the  connec- 
tion between  and  the  likeness  of  these  two  parties, 
equally  partisans  of  despotism,  will  be  fully  revealed. 
A  newspaper  which  succeeded  the  Ccnseur  oi  1814, 
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under  the  editorship  of  MM.  Comte  and  Dunoyer, 
the  Censeur  Qiiotidieii,  had  gone  a  little  too  far  and 
too  imprudently  against  me,  by  repeating  the  usual 
gossip  about  my  alleged  connivance  with  the  Bour- 
bons. I  protested.  The  Censeur  did  not  see  fit  to 
make  a  full  and  honest  retractation.  Men  often- 
times recoil  from  the  duties  imposed  by  justice  from 
a  dread  of  giving  themselves  the  lie.  This  would 
have  been  the  Cejiseurs  position  had  it  inserted  my 
reply  in  its  entirety  ;  however,  it  thought  it  could 
not  dispense  with  publishing  a  portion  of  it.  Alone 
did  the  Drafieati  Blanc,  whose  guiding  spirit  is  well 
known,  take  good  care  to  let  the  public  remain  in 
ignorance  of  my  letter  ;  while  suppressing  it,  it  in- 
dulged in  regard  to  the  absent  document  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  solemnly  placed  on  the  front  page 
of  its  issue  : 

Extract  from  the  Drapeau  Blanc  of  the  27TH  of  June, 

1819. 

A  man  whom  fear  had  made  dumb  under  the  reign  of  Bona- 
parte, and  whose  silence,  since  the  return  of  the  King,  it  pleased 
people  to  put  down  to  gratitude  and  repentance,  has  just,  for  the 
first  time  in  twenty  years,  once  more  revealed  to  us  his  so  gener- 
ously forgotten  existence  ;  he  does  not  fear,  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVfll.,  to  make  heard  the  sinister  voice  which  mingled 
with  the  noise  of  the  discharges  of  grape-shot  at  Toulon — the 
voice  which  proclaimed  as  a  victory  the  slaughter  of  the  13th 
Vende'miaire,  and  as  a  triumph  the  proscriptions  of  Fructidor ; 
the  voice  which  uttered  the  regicide  vote  of  the  21st  of  January, 
and  which,  as  a  climax  to  this  awful  deed,  proposed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  this  crime  by  ^fcfc  the  idea  of  which 
hell  itself  could  not  have  conceived,  zfeteoi  cannibals,  at  which, 
in  1794,  the  sound  majority  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  National 
Convention  caused  two  men  to  be  guillotined  under  its  very  eyes, 
on  the  very  place  where  the  year  before  it  had  shed  the  blood 
of  Louis  XVf.  !     But  this  veteran  wishes  perhaps  to  wipe  out, 
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with  his  publicly  shed  tears,  the  spots  of  blood  with  which  he  is 
covered;  on  the  point  of  going  into  the  grave  swathed  in  the 
shroud  of  amnesty,  and  having  no  other  punishment  to  dread  in 
this  world  except  that  of  his  conscience,  he  now,  imbued  with 
gratitude  and  regrets,  deposits  on  the  grave  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  Louis  XVIIL,  a  few  revelations  which 
bring  honor  to  his  heart.  Perhaps  he  will  attempt  to  set  off 
against  his  too  striking  crimes  the  sincere  efforts  of  a  secret 
fidelity  ;  this  incorrigible  man,  like  all  those  who  shed  the  blood 
of  the  just  crowned  one,  comes  and  adds  to  the  awful  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  early  conduct.  On  the  strength  of  a  few 
signs  to  which  honorable  people  are  ever  ready  to  give  a  wel- 
come, loyal  Frenchmen  had  credited  this  nobleman,  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  prince,  with  certain  dispositions  favorable  to  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  while  a  member  of  the  Directorate.  But 
this  mere  surmise  of  a  tardy  fidelity  has  lain  heavily  on  his 
heart,  just  as  remorse  for  a  crime  would  weigh  heavily  on  the 
heart  of  an  honest  man.  He  can  no  longer  stand  it :  he  must 
speak,  and  repel  as  an  insult  the  good  opinion  which  vaguely 
hovered  over  his  conduct.  He  contents  himself  so  far  with  a 
simple  disavowal,  but  he  promises  us  a  big  book  wherein  he  will 
set  forth  the  proofs  of  his  constant  fidelity  to  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  to  the  execution  of  the  sanguinary  laws  which,  after  hav- 
ing smitten  the  royal  family  in  the  person  of  its  head,  condemned 
its  members  to  perpetual  exile  and  to  death  itself,  should  they 
of  their  own  volition  or  by  chance  return  to  France.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  imitating  in  this  the  citizen-general  Count  Car- 
not,  his  worthy  colleague  will  carry  audacity  to  the  point  of  ded- 
icating his  work  to  the  King;  in  such  a  case,  such  is  the  effect 
of  the  fatal  aberrations  with  wliich  a  policy  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  absurd,  has  for  three  years  past  worn  out  public  opinion, 
that  this  monstrous  impropriety  would  be  passed  over  without 
comment — an  impropriety  the  first  specimen  of  which  aroused 
the  indignation  of  men's  minds  in  1814.  The  Ministers  had  not 
yet,  in  those  days,  conceived  an  ordinance  for  absolving  from 
the  crime  of  fidelity  the  loyal  Frenchmen  who  forsook  Bonaparte 
to  follow  the  King  in  his  exile. 

It  is  true  that  the  writer  of  the  article  just  perused 
was  a  man  to  whom  I  had  perhaps  been  of  service 
in    times    troublous   for  him    and   his,  and    it   will 
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readily  be  conceived  that  gratitude  weighed  so 
heavily  on  him  that  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
making  a  furious  onslaught  on  me.  Such  were  the 
men  who  were  more  Royalist  than  King  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  more  Royalist  than  even  Monsieur, 
Comte  d'Artois.  And  yet  this  prince  had  given  a 
few  proofs  of  Royalism  before  the  14th  of  July,  1789, 
and  on  the  very  next  day. 

But  I  have  once  more  neglected  my  garden  ;  let  us, 
like  Candide,  return  to  it,  and  continue  rendering  the 
moral  accounting  which  we  have  outlined  ;  although 
there  is  at  Chaillot  hardly  more  than  the  private  in- 
dividual truly  living  in  retirement  in  his  cot,  there 
may  still  happen  round  me  certain  things  to  which 
a  man  completely  out  of  public  affairs  would  not  be 
subject. 

In  the  course  of  my  exile  and  persecution  subse- 
quent to  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  I  had  been  shown  a 
tender  care  by  one  of  my  relatives  who  bore  my 
mothers  maiden  name.  This  relative  is  the  cousin 
I  have  already  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  these 
Memoirs ;  she  it  was  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  at  Nice, without  having  seen  her, when  finding 
and  seizing  the  papers  she  had  left  behind  her  when, 
fleeing  our  country,  a  prey  to  the  flames  of  both  a 
civil  and  a  foreign  war,  she  had  emigrated,  taking 
with  her  her  grandparents,  her  husband,  and  her 
children,  five  charming  young  girls  outvying  one 
another  in  amiability.  Mme.  de  Montpezat,  who 
had  returned  to  Paris  with  me  following  upon  the 
Restoration,  had  spent  her  declining  years  under  my 
roof,  in  our  philosophic  retreat.  I  have  just  lost  this 
excellent  friend.  My  sense  of  duty  unites  with  my 
sense  of  loss  in  gathering  a  few  flowers  to  place  on 
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a  sacred  grave.  I  did  not  believe  this  grave  would 
open  before  my  own.  It  is  a  consolation  to  me  to 
retrace  an  image  happily  presented  in  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  women  of  our  time  most  distinguished  both  by 
her  moral  qualities  and  the  charms  of  her  mind,  the  Marquise  de 
Montpezat,  has  just  passed  away  at  Chaillot  after  a  painful  ill- 
ness. Mme.  de  Montpezat  has  not  attached  her  name  to  any 
works,  but  she  understood  Tacitus  and  Horace,  and  knew 
Montesquieu  well ;  she  devoted  more  attention  to  doing  good 
than  to  writing,  and  to  practising  rather  than  to  teaching  virtues. 
A  few  traits  may  give  an  idea  of  this  feeling  and  generous  soul, 
such  as  those  which  are  found  under  the  skies  of  Provence. 
Mme.  de  Montpezat  had  a  friend  ;  she  experienced  the  grief  of 
losing  him ;  several  years  after  the  death  of  that  friend,  she  still 
continued  writing  to  him  as  to  a  living  creature.  "There  are 
dead,"  she  would  remark,  "  who  understand  us  better  than  many 
who  believe  they  are  living."  The  events  of  the  Revolution, 
which  forced  Mme.  de  Montpezat  to  leave  France,  interrupted 
this  interesting  correspondence,  which  was  found  by  a  relative 
of  Mme.  de  Montpezat ;  he  had  never  seen  her  ;  he  knew  the 
soul  before  knowing  the  person  ;  and  the  acquaintance  thus 
begun  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  lasted  to  the  end.  [This 
relative  who  was  her  great  friend  is  he  in  whose  house  she  has 
just  died.]  A  single  trait  will  depict  the  simple  and  charming 
humanity  of  Mme.  de  Montpezat.  She  was  arrested  at  the  time 
of  the  Georges  (Cadoudal)  and  Pichegru  affair  for  having  re- 
ceived important  letters  and  concealed  individuals  sought  for  by 
the  police.  Hearing  some  poor  people  beg  alms  under  the 
windows  of  her  prison,  Mme.  de  Montpezat  wished  to  send  them 
some  money,  when  she  found  she  had  none  left ;  thereupon  she 
threw  to  them  through  the  prison  bars  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
garments,  remarking  :  "  The  poor  wretches  stand  in  greater  need 
of  clothing  than  we  do;  our  only  need  is  liberty." 

Brought  up  as  a  monarchist,  Mme.  de  Montpezat  showed  on 
several  occasions  a  special  devotion  to  the  dynasty  so  long 
proscribed.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  family,  Mme.  de 
Montpezat  never  sought  to  put  forward  what  she  had  done  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  personal  favors.  Delicacy  cannot  con- 
ceive a  person   recalUng  services   rendered,  much  less  making 
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use  of  those  which  are  imaginary.  We  do  not  fear  that  we  are 
giving  too  great  an  idea  of  the  political  character  of  the  woman  ; 
we  venture  to  say  that  Mrae.  de  Montpezat  had  constitutional 
feeHngs  and  opinions  ;  it  is  showing  a  sincere  attachment  to 
princes  to  desire  the  establishment  of  the  legal  order,  which 
constitutes  the  security  of  thrones,  and  still  more  so,  perhaps, 
that  of  their  occupants. 

Mme.  de  Montpezat  was  born  at  Avignon. 


The  Abbe  de  Choisy,  on  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty,  always  seemed  sad  and  melancholy  in  society ; 
on  attempts  being  made  to  enliven  him,  and  on  his 
being  asked  the  reason  of  his  sadness,  he  replied : 
"  It  is  because  I  know  what  things  really  are."  I 
am  entitled  to  give  the  same  answer  after  all  I  have 
been  through.  My  cot,  deprived  of  the  interesting 
friend  I  have  just  lost,  is  now  happily  occupied  by 
the  best  friend  of  all,  my  wife,  whom  I  married  in 
Provence  some  forty  years  ago,  She  had  hardly 
lived  with  me,  especially  since  the  Revolution.  She 
remained  in  our  province,  her  heart  with  royalty, 
just  as  her  husband's  was  with  the  Republic.  It 
was  not,  however,  political  reasons  which  had  so 
long  kept  us  apart.  My  wife  heard  I  was  ailing; 
she  quickly  came  to  him  who  has  always  loved  and 
esteemed  her,  even  when  passions  and  public  affairs 
put  so  wide  a  distance  between  us.  Many  of  my 
friends  did  not  know  I  was  married.  My  wife's  com- 
ing from  Provence  and  living  under  my  roof  has 
been  an  apparition  and  constituted  an  event.  I  intro- 
duce her  to  my  friends  as  a  bride  of  yesterday,  and 
all  those  who  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  woman, 
distinguished  both  in  heart  and  character,  regret  not 
having  made  it  earlier. 

My  means  still  permit  me  to  receive  a  few  friends 
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in  suitable  although  in  simple  fashion,  and  to  offer 
a  dinner  sometimes  passable.  Among  those  who 
occasionally  visit  me  in  my  retreat  it  pleases  me  to 
mention  Admiral  Sidney  Smith,  who  has  the  brains 
and  heart  of  a  man,  who  is  truly  attached  to  liberty, 
and  with  whom  I  am  for  that  reason  linked  in  bonds 
of  friendship.  The  reason  alleged  that  it  is  because 
I  participated  in  his  escape  from  the  Temple  is 
false.  I  had  in  no  wise  connived  at  the  escape  of 
Admiral  Sidney  Smith,  but  I  had  considered  unjust 
the  rigors  to  which  he  was  subjected  and  the  tortu- 
ous application  sought  to  be  given  to  the  law  by  that 
Merlin,  who,  ignorant  of  the  law  of  nations,  persisted 
in  seeing  in  him  a  prisoner  of  war.  This  is  why  I 
rejoiced  over  Smith's  escape. 

General  Guilleminot,  who  has  since  made  such 
strides  as  a  soldier  and  diplomat,  was  introduced  to 
me  by  his  brother-in-law,  General  Fernig.  He  is 
kind  enough  to  show  some  attention  to  the  hermit 
of  Chaillot,  and  I  have  ever  found  in  General  Guille- 
minot the  sentiments  of  a  true  Frenchman ;  he 
doubtless  displays  much  reserve  in  his  relations,  but 
this  reserve  is  perhaps  less  inherent  to  his  charac- 
ter than  to  his  position  and  to  his  future  prospects. 
The  career  which  has  at  last  been  opened  to  him  was 
long  retarded  by  political  injustice  in  high  quarters. 
Guilleminot  had  been  loyally  attached  to  General 
Moreau,  who  appreciated  him,  while  he  preserved 
towards  his  general-in-chief  feelings  which  were  not 
disavowed  in  the  days  of  the  latter's  evil  fortune. 
Bonaparte  should  have  esteemed  Guilleminot  all  the 
more;  he  had  him  arrested,  and  for  a  long  time  de- 
nied him  all  promotion.  Guilleminot's  actual  and 
superior  merit  has  at  last  made  its  way,  and  what  I 
IV-30 
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was  just  calling  his  future  is  to-day  an  honorable 
present  which  enables  him  to  aspire  to  everything. 
Guilleminot  is  endowed  with  a  genuine  good-nature, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  real  adroitness — that 
which  is  given  by  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  the  contact  with  men  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  acquired. 

Among  the  personages  who  appear  to  visit  me 
with  some  degree  of  pleasure,  but  who  perhaps  do 
not  boast  as  much  of  this  pleasure  in  society  as  they 
express  it  in  complimentary  fashion  when  address- 
ing me  personally,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  the  former 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  is  pointed  out  to  me  as  one 
of  those  who  saw  me  in  those,  so  to  speak,  "  happy 
days."  I  have  never  asked  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  friendly  enough  to  visit  me  that  their  affection 
should  go  the  length  of  their  disturbing  themselves 
for  me.  Possessed  of  a  loving  heart  so  often  de- 
ceived, I  would  willingly  have  resigned  myself  to 
negative  friendship,  which  is  not  the  worst,  accord- 
ing to  Chamfort,  who  was  wont  to  remark  that  we 
can  look  for  three  kinds  of  friends  in  this  world — 
those  who  speak  ill  of  us,  those  who  do  us  harm, 
and  lastly,  those  who  do  us  neither  harm  nor  good. 

Desirous  as  I  am  of  sincerely  fulfilling  the  en- 
gagement I  have  taken  of  presenting  my  Memoirs, 
I  must  give  my  serious  attention  to  editing  them, 
and  devote  to  that  what  leisure  remains  to  me.  I 
hardly  receive  any  one  except  at  my  dinner -hour. 
This  is  my  hour  for  recreation — a  recreation  which 
redounds  to  the  advantage  of  my  historical  narra- 
tive, which  is  stimulated  by  conversations  on  con- 
temporary occurrences.  Important  recollections  are 
recalled  and  a  new  light  dawns  upon  them  :  some 
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Fac-si^ne  letter  f™„,  Barras  to  M    Rousselin  de  Sa.nt-Aib.n,  referring  to  the 
editing  of  his  Memoirs. 


AUTOGRAPHIC   NOTE   OF   BARRAS 


To   M,  ROUSSELIN   DE  Saint-Ai.bin 


Good  morning  my  dear  Alexander,  I  sent  you  the  manuscript 
and  the  notes  I  have  hastily  dictated,  you  will  correct  them  and 
edit  them,  before  you  make  use  of  them,  you  will  also  receive  the 
two  volumes  of  napoleon  containing  impudent  falsehoods  and  the 
servility  of  his  valets. 

My  leg  is  suppurating,  I  am  finishing  the  newspapers  and  shall 
return  them  to  you  when  next  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
and  I  am  thinking  of  to-morrow;  it  is  Friday  that  an  important 
question  is  to  be  settled  in  the  English  parliament. 

Friendly  greeting  B 

Paris  Tuesday  evening. 
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of  my  ideas  about  both  persons  and  things  are  rec- 
tified. I  am  not  stubborn  enough  to  believe  that  I 
never  committed  mistakes;  my  only  care  is  to  speak 
in  defence  of  my  intentions.  I  venture  to  proclaim 
that  I  never  entertained  any  of  which  the  object  was 
not  to  serve  my  country  and  to  establish  its  liberty. 
Under  the  circumstances,  my  conscience  allows  me 
to  take  a  certain  pride  in  myself,  in  spite  of  all  the 
faults  of  which  I  have  accused  myself.  My  reflec- 
tion upon  so  many  changes  in  my  ideas  inspires  me 
at  the  same  time  with  great  indulgence  towards  men 
who  can  present  the  same  justification  as  I  do — that 
of  having  sought  and  striven  to  do  good  when  it  lay 
in  their  power  to  do  harm.  The  only  ones  towards 
whom  I  can  perhaps  show  no  indulgence  are  trai- 
tors, i.e.,  willing  and  interested  slaves.  I  know  not 
what  modern  writer — Vauvenargues,  I  think — has 
said :  "  Liberty  has  perhaps  greater  cause  to  com- 
plain of  slaves  than  of  tyrants."  But  the  distinction 
is  subtle,  for  the  characters  of  these  two  kinds  of 
individuals  are  in  the  main  the  same ;  only  their 
positions  differ. 

Although  the  persons  I  see  may  help  to  swell  the 
number  of  my  recollections,  I  am  daily  curtailing 
my  social  circle.  But  the  patriotic  curiosity  which 
causes  me  to  feel  uneasy  and  but  seldom  happy  in 
regard  to  the  fate  of  my  country  causes  me  to  keep 
myself  informed  through  newspapers  and  books  in 
regard  to  what  is  going  on.  Sometimes  also  I  yield 
to  the  desire  expressed  to  me  by  a  few  men  of  his- 
torical importance  who  look  upon  me  as  a  man  also 
belonging  to  history,  and  one  whom  they  wish  to 
judge,  just  as  I  myself  seek  to  penetrate  them. 

Among  the  inquiring  people  who  have  done  me 
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the  honor  of  visiting  me,  I  must  mention  first  and 
foremost  the  Due  de  RicheHeu.  He  sought  me  out 
in  my  retreat  without  any  previous  heralding  or  in- 
termediary, having  contented  himself  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  call  with  sending  his  valet  to  mine,  to  in- 
quire whether  it  suited  me  to  receive  under  my  roof, 
without  ceremony,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  at 
what  hour.  I  replied  that  I  should  expect  him  in 
the  evening,  after  dinner.     He  came  the  same  day. 

March,  1822. — The  Due  de  Richelieu  and  I  had 
never  met,  but  the  acquaintance  made  through  our 
respective  celebrities  enabled  us  to  engage  in  a  con- 
versation which  cjuickly  became  familiar.  I  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  like  the  actors  in  a  great 
drama  seen  from  afar,  or  merely  that  which  our  fab- 
ulist has  so  well  set  forth  in  his  apologue  of  the  float- 
ing sticks.  I  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  emigre  who  had 
been  absent  from  France  for  twenty  years,  "  the  gr-eat- 
est  revolutionist  of  our  country;"  it  must  indeed  be 
admitted  that,  in  view  of  my  principles  and  their  con- 
comitant actions,  my  merit  was  not  being  exagger- 
ated. I  had  been  and  was  really  and  openly  a  pretty 
bold  "  revolutionist,"  as  these  gentlemen  understood 
it.  The  memories  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  of  the  9th 
Thermidor,  and  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire  crowned 
me  with  a  somewhat  imposing  aureole.  It  is  the 
fortune  of  men  who  have  exercised  a  great  power, 
that  those  who  have  judged  them  only  from  a  dis- 
tance cling  to  the  end  to  the  opinion  they  have 
formed  of  them.  The  common  run  of  our  judges 
in  France  and  Europe  resembles  in  this  respect  the 
savages  of  America  who,  when  fiQ^htino;  asrainst  Her- 
nando  Cortez,  confounded  the  artillerymen  with  their 
guns  and  the  cavalrymen  with  their  horses,  believ- 
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ing  the  latter  to  be  the  centaurs  of  mythology; 
hence,  in  spite  of  my  showing  M.  de  Richelieu,  in 
order  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  the  courtesy  sprung  of 
a  society  of  the  same  rank  as  his  own,  a  society  whose 
traditions  I  had  imbibed  in  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood, I  could  see  that,  as  I  sat  ill  and  infirm  in  my 
arm-chair,  he  seemed  to  look  up  to  me  with  a  kind 
of  deference  akin  to  humility.  As  a  consequence 
of  what  I  have  previously  stated,  his  imagination 
seemed  more  especially  struck,  and  hence  all  the 
more  interested  in  events  which  had  happened  in 
France  during  his  sojourn  in  Odessa.  Thus  he 
would  have  liked  to  explore  one  by  one  all  the  peri- 
ods I  have  recalled  without  denying  that  I  had  been 
identified  with  them.  He  began  by  questioning  me 
in  regard  to  the  actors  and  deeds  of  the  early  Revo- 
lution, in  regard  to  circumstances,  and  even  minute 
differences,  embracing  the  while  so  wide  a  horizon 
that  I  did  not  see  the  possibility  of  satisfying  his  cu- 
riosity to  such  an  extent,  as  the  short  time  before  us 
did  not  allow  of  my  giving  a  history  of  the  whole 
Revolution.  Still,  I  was  far  from  wishing  to  avoid 
a  "  revolutionary "  chat.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
one  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  thirty  years'  war 
which  we  have  called  the  Revolution  not  to  delight 
in  speaking  of  it  and  narrating  its  incidents,  and, 
like  the  survivor  of  the  battle-field,  relating  many  ex- 
traordinary events  in  which  he  believes  he  has  played 
a  not  unimportant  part.  But  this  was  not  the  ques- 
tion uppermost  in  the  mind  of  M.  de  Richelieu.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  his  visit  had  perhaps  another  ob- 
ject, and  a  more  present  interest  'than  that  of  a  thor- 
ough expose  of  our  too-lengthy  Revolution :  I  there- 
fore  told   M.  de   Richelieu  that  if  he   desired   any 
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intimate  particulars  on  this  period,  it  would  be  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  procure  for  him  person- 
ally all  information  about  the  events  in  which  I 
might  justly  claim  to  have  had  a  share. 

M.  de  Richelieu,  thus  compelled  to  postpone  the 
study  of  this  first  part  of  our  Revolution,  immediately 
came  to  the  famous  personage  Bonaparte,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  create  the  belief  that  he  was  for- 
eign to  it,  but  who  was  nevertheless  nothing  but  its 
continuer,  for  a  long  time  the  most  fortunate  actor 
in  it,  and  no  less  a  product  of  it  than  his  predeces- 
sor Robespierre.  M.  de  Richelieu  would  have  liked 
me  to  tell  him  briefly  where  I  had  known  Bonaparte, 
how  I  had  come  across  him,  and  whether  there  was 
anything  genuine  in  his  military  talents,  his  behav- 
ior towards  the  Directorate,  in  Egypt,  even  on  the 
iSth  Brumaire,  etc. 

I  replied  to  M.  de  Richelieu  that  more  might  be 
said  about  this  undoubted  and  evident  product  of 
the  Revolution,  considering  the  space  he  had  occu- 
pied on  the  stage  of  the  Revolution,  than  about  the 
Revolution  itself ;  that  hence,  if  he  would  do  me  the 
honor  of  paying  me  another  visit,  I  should  not  long 
defer  answering  his  questions ;  and  that  we  would 
talk  of  all  that  in  my  Chaillot  garden,  like  the  im- 
partial shades  of  the  Elysian  Fields  when  they  have 
crossed  the  Styx. 

M.  de  Richelieu  admitted  indeed  that  the  subject- 
matter  in  regard  to  Bonaparte  was  voluminous,  and 
that  a  few  days'  delay  was  necessary  for  its  develop- 
ment ;  he  therefore  broached  a  less  complicated  sub- 
ject, and  one  more  easy  to  discuss  than  that  of  Bo- 
naparte, i.c.,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  who  had 
just  succeeded  in  attaining  royalty,  and  thus  a  for- 
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mer  soldier  in  the  regiment  of  Royal-Marine  had 
had  the  ineffable  joy  of  placing  a  crown  upon  his 
brow.  "  You  must,"  said  M.  de  Richelieu  to  me, 
"assuredly  have  known  this  individual,  who  now 
sits  so  solemnly  upon  his  throne,  while  all  his 
brothers  in  promotion  have  tumbled  down  the 
ladder."  "  He  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  rope- 
dancer  who  has  best  danced  on  the  rope."  "  When, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  rope  used 
to  break,  the  clumsy  ones  who  fell  were  in  dano-er 
of  being  '  strung  up.'  Nowadays,  with  our  softened 
manners,  one  gets  off  with  the  fall.  There  is  still 
time  left  for  M.  Bernadotte  to  do  this,  in  spite  of  all 
his  prudence,  for  he  is  indeed  the  most  adroit  and 
slyest  of  these  times.  What  is  this  Bernadotte? 
What  do  you  think  of  him,  M.  de  Barras  ?  Pray  tell 
me — or  rather,  what  was  he  t  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  at  present  somewhat  of  a  Royalist. 
Was  he  one  when  under  the  orders  of  and  receiv- 
ing pay  from  the  Directorate  ?"  "  Bernadotte  was 
nothing  and  everything;  he  is  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  he  admirably  makes  use." 

"So  I  thought,"  continued  M.  de  Richelieu, 
"from  W'hat  I  knew  of  old  of  his  intrigues — his  petty 
intrigues  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  England.  But  just  at  present 
there  is  happening  to  me  personally,  M.  de  Barras — 
we  can  talk  of  this  as  between  men  and  without 
ceremony — I  can  even  venture  to  say  it  is  nothing 
to  boast  of,  a  somewhat  strange  thing:  it  is  nothing 
less  than  an  actual  persecution,  which  assumes  the 
disguise  of  a  tender  feeling,  at  the  hands  of  Mme. 
Bernadotte,  who  is  nowadays  called,  and  most  will- 
ingly   lets    herself    be    called.    Queen    of    Sweden. 
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From  morning  till  night  this  little,  or  great,  lady 
has,  for  the  past  two  years,  not  left  me  a  moment's 
rest ;  she  does  me  the  honor  of  dogging  my  steps ; 
she  worms  her  way  into  every  house  I  enter,  and 
compromises  herself  there  in  the  most  ignoble  man- 
ner with  both  valets  and  masters,  etc.  Women 
have  never  engrossed  my  thoughts  to  any  extent, 
M.  de  Barras  ;  they  generally  trouble  us  little  when 
we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  them;  moreover, 
I  have  not  done  anything  which  could  give  rise  to 
such  a  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  interesting 
daughter  of  the  soap-dealer  of  Marseilles,  who  is 
now  Queen  of  Sweden.  Love  having  always  played 
so  small  a  part  in  my  existence  from  my  earliest 
youth,  I  am  not  going  to  let  it  acquire  any  ascend- 
ency over  me  now  by  even  admitting  on  my  part 
sympathy  or  pity  for  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  her  attentions,  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  calling  persecutions,  there  is  something 
more  than  sentiment.  The  manner  in  which  she 
has  placed  some  of  her  watchful  servants  in  my 
antechambers  and  even  in  my  stables  is  not  natu- 
ral, and  is  only  to  be  explained  by  her  desire  to  se- 
cure reports  of  everything  that  happens  to  me,  and 
of  the  part  I  play  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 
I  have  so  strenuously  repelled  all  the  blandishments 
of  the  little  Queen  Desiree  of  Marseilles  that  I  can- 
not but  believe  she  would  be  both  worn  out  and  hu- 
miliated were  she  acting  merely  of  her  own  volition  ; 
but,  from  what  has  reached  me  from  various  quar- 
ters, it  seems  to  me  beyond  doubt  that  her  alleged 
love  for  me  is  naught  but  the  veil  of  and  pretext  for 
a  most  important  police  mission,  which  she  is  ful- 
filling in  the  interests  and  on  the  express   recom- 
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mendation  of  her  august  husband.  Bernadotte,  ac- 
cording to  what  I  have  been  told,  is  a  very  shrewd 
man,  to  whom  all  means  are  good.  He  thinks  that 
everything  has  its  use  in  the  household,  and  that 
women  should  be  set  agoing,  even  his  own  wife, 
when  a  political  interest  can  be  thereby  furthered. 
Mme.  Bernadotte,  who  feigns  an  enthusiastic  senti- 
ment for  me,  is  doubtless  a  virtuous  and  eood  wom- 
an,  and  deeply  attached  to  her  husband:  His  Maj- 
esty has  doubtless  seen  fit  to  give  rest  to  her  con- 
jugal love  by  conferring  upon  her  a  confidential  mis- 
sion. She  is  simply  a  little  Swedish  police  detective 
whom  her  august  husband  has  set  upon  me,  just  as 
formerly  under  the  imperial  government  in  France 
he  made  a  marvellous  use  of  his  wife  to  further  his 
personal  intrigues,  while,  on  their  side,  the  Bona- 
partes  thought  Mme.  Bernadotte  the  instrument  of 
their  family.  Whether  she  was  even  then  deceiving 
both  interests  or  merely  her  husband,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Mme.  Bernadotte  was  already  displaying 
no  little  dexterity — a  dexterity  insignificant  when 
compared  with  that  revealed  in  the  dual  role  she  is 
apparently  now  playing.  She  is  far  from  being  an 
absolute  nonentity,  and  this  little  Bernadotte  woman 
is  not  as  commonplace  a  person  as  she  appears.  She 
well  deserves  the  full  confidence  of  her  husband  in 
this  respect,  while  he  is  one  who  knows  well  what 
will  serve  his  purpose." 

At  the  time  M.  de  Richelieu  paid  me  the  visit  I 
have  recorded,  he  was  younger  and  in  better  health 
than  myself.  I  will  not  vouch  for  his  being  as  phil- 
osophical and  resigned  as  myself  to  retirement ;  he 
seemed  deeply  to  regret  that  he  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  carry  to  completion  several  matters  which 
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could  be  transacted  happily  through  his  efforts 
alone.  This  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking  of  men  who  have  left  Ministerial  office; 
but  those  who  have  not  known  how  to  use  to  ad- 
vantage power  when  they  possessed  it  do  not  in- 
spire as  much  regret  as  they  feel.  If  it  is  asked  of 
me  whence  I  get  this  opinion,  I  shall  not  deny  that 
it  is  derived  from  personal  experience.  "  Where  did 
you  find  what  you  have  so  accurately  unveiled  ?" 
was  asked  of  a  celebrated  preacher ;  Massillon  re- 
plied :  "  By  going  down  into  my  own  heart."  "  Let 
us  write  our  Memoirs,"  I  said  to  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, on  taking  leave  of  him;  "  I  am  already  at  work 
on  mine."  "  That  is  an  easy  matter  for  you,  gener- 
eral,"  replied  M.de  Richelieu  with  a  sigh;  "you  are 
truly  in  the  abode  of  peace  here ;  it  is  Elysium  it- 
self." I  was  not  mistaken  about  M.  de  Richelieu's 
sigh;  it  was  almost  his  last;  I  heard  of  his  death  a 
few  days  after  our  interview  (March,  1822). 

yune,  1S24. — Just  as  I  am  preparing  my  Memoirs, 
by  looking  over  the  numerous  materials  I  have 
succeeded  in  preserving  in  spite  of  the  depredations 
made  in  my  house  by  the  agents  of  Bonaparte,  one 
of  my  colleagues,  more  expeditious  although  older 
than  myself,  has  just  published  his  Memoirs  in  two 
volumes  8vo.  I  receive  the  followino:  letter  from 
Gohier : 

Paris,  loth  June,  1824. 
Barras,  I  send  you  my  Memoirs.  When,  by  your  letter  of 
the  20th  of  June,  1819,  you  invoked  the  testimony  of  your  for- 
mer colleagues,  I  promptly  replied  to  your  appeal,  and  I  con- 
sider myself  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  refer  to  Fauche- 
Borel  those  who  associated  you  with  that  wretched  conspirator. 
You  will,  I  doubt  not,  respond  with  equal  frankness  to  the 
appeal  I  make  to  you  in  my  turn.     The  facts  about  which  I  ask 
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To  Monsieur 

Alexandre  St-Albin 

vielle  rue  du  Temple.  I23 

Paris. 

paris,  13th  Other. 

I  wish  my  dear  alexander  to  talk  with  you  over  matters  which 
interest  me  mr.  goyer  is  permitting  himself  to  carp  at  my  silence  in 
regard  to  the  falsehoods  he  has  seen  fit  to  print  in  his  memoir,  it  is 
a  treachery  without  parallel  that  a  member  of  the  government 
under  whose  eyes  the  negotiations  with  the  bourbons  took  place, 
everything  was  authorised  by  the  directorate,  the  minute-books 
show  it. 

I  thought  that  mr.  goyer  would  retract  his  insulting  assertions. 
I  had  the  right  to  demand  it  he  had  promised  it,  and  has  broken 
his  word  therefore  I  am  going  to  have  my  first  letter  to  my  fellow- 
citizens  reprinted  and  following  it  my  letter  to  mr.  goyer  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  silence  these  (illegible)  and  these  calumniatory 
articles  about  me. 

If  I  do  not  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  on  Sunday,  I  beg 
you  let  it  be  Monday,  I  must  consult  your  friendship  and  I  lay  claim 
to  it  friendly  greeting. 

P.  Barras. 
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you  for  explanations  are,  indeed,  such  as  you  alone  can  reveal 
the  truth  about,  and  it  is  important  to  you  that  it  should  be 
known  ;  for  I  flatter  myself  that  the  revelation  which  is  expected 
from  you  will  be  productive  of  no  other  result  than  to  justify 
the  esteem  of  a  colleague  who  is  as  jealous  of  your  honor  as  of 
his  own. 

GOHIER. 

My  worthy  colleague  Gohier,  deeply  stirred  by 
the  outrage  of  the  i8th  Brumaire,  believed  that  the 
best  refutation  of  it  would  be  to  prove,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  deed  perpetrated  on  that  day  was,  to 
say  the  least,  useless ;  that  France  was  already 
saved  by  her  victories  abroad ;  and  that  the  regener- 
ated Directorate  could  meet  all  requirements.  My 
worthy  friend  will  certainly  not  believe  that  after  my 
so  persistent  co-operation  in  the  events  of  the  i8th 
Fructidor,  and  after  being  maintained  in  the  gov- 
ernment by  all  the  events  that  followed,  I  should  be 
desirous  of  inveighing  against  the  state  of  things 
we  had  reached,  and  of  which  I  might  be  accused 
as  the  primary  author.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems 
to  me  that  my  participation  in  all  previous  events 
would  in  no  wise  furnish  an  argument  towards 
proving  that,  even  were  the  precedents  accepted,  we 
were  then  living  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
It  is  precisely  because  the  Directorate  had  suffered 
so  many  unhappy  mutilations  in  its  person7tel  that 
I  considered  it  weakened  and  not  rejuvenated,  de- 
generated and  not  regenerated,  as  Gohier  said.  We 
were  no  longer  the  Directorate  except  nominal- 
ly and  numerically.  It  no  more  resembled  itself 
as  it  was  in  its  early  days  than  the  little  knife 
which  the  child  still  looks  upon  as  the  same  even 
after  it  has  had  its  blades  and  its  handle  several 
times  renewed.     We   had   allowed   breaches   to   be 
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opened  in  its  very  bosom,  and  these  breaches  had 
remained  open.  Hence,  when  famiHes  divided 
among  themselves  are  unfortunate  enough  to  reveal 
their  dissensions  to  the  public,  it  is  rare  that  some 
enemy  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  state  of 
affairs ;  and  the  most  prudent  of  households  is  the 
one  which,  a  prey  to  some  dissension,  conceals  it 
from  the  public  gaze,  and  wherein  the  wife  of 
Sganarelle  says  to  the  stranger :  "  What  business  is 
it  of  yours?  I  am  willing  that  my  husband  should 
beat  me." 

I  had  received  in  1820  my  former  colleague,  who 
had  been  brought,  or  rather  brought  back,  to  me  by 
an  old  and  mutual  friend,  my  cousin's  husband,  who 
professed  the  political  principles  which  are  never 
renounced  except  by  men  who  have  never  had  any 
principles.  Gohier  had  at  the  time  informed  me  of 
his  intention  to  publish  his  Memoirs ;  he  had  even 
read  to  me  a  few  passages  from  them,  in  particular 
those  relating  to  the  iSth  Brumaire.  I  had  been 
surprised  to  find  that  he  clung  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Directorate  of  the  Year  VII.  was  the  "  regener- 
ated "  Directorate,  and  I  told  him  so.  While  ap- 
proving and  sharing  the  sentiment  of  liberty  dic- 
tating his  work,  I  should  have  liked  him  to  have 
rendered  fuller  justice  to  what  had  preceded  it.  I 
had  remained  under  the  impression  that,  in  the 
prolonged  conversation  we  had  held,  we  had  been 
at  one  on  this  point ;  what  was  my  surprise,  on  re- 
ceiving the  book,  to  find,  instead  of  a  rectification 
upon  which  I  thought  we  had  been  agreed,  a  more 
explicit  development  and  a  redoubled  persistence  in 
regard  to  this  altogether  personal  portion,  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  author 
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should  have  had  the  modesty,  if  not  of  disappearing, 
at  least  of  keeping  somewhat  in  the  background. 
Gohier  seemed  to  me  to  show  as  little  justice  and 
accuracy  in  regard  to  myself  as  in  regard  to  the 
ensemble  of  things;  speaking  of  my  goino-  into  re- 
tirement on  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  he  called  my  resig- 
nation a  "defection."  This  word  wounded  me 
deeply.  When  comparing  my  life  of  exile  and  the 
persecutions  I  had  endured  for  fifteen  years,  my 
persistent  refusal  of  any  position  and  all  rapproche- 
ment with  France's  tyrant,  with  the  behavior  of 
so  many  under  less  trying  circumstances,  I  confess 
that  the  comparison  and  introspection  filled  me  with 
no  little  pride,  and  that  my  irritation  at  the  injustice 
I  thought  done  me  by  Gohier  added  to  my  emotion. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  I  wrote  to  Gohier, 
too  strongly  perhaps,  and  returned  to  him  the  copy 
he  had  sent  me  of  his  Memoirs ;  I  hope  that  this 
good  sort  of  man  and  excellent  citizen  has  not 
preserved  any  painful  recollection  of  this  incident. 
It  would  afford  the  enemies  of  liberty  too  great  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  two  survivors  of  the 
highest  authority  of  the  Republic  had  disagreed  in 
regard  to  matters  with  which  they  were  best  ac- 
quainted, and  which  were  altogether  personal  to 
them ;  let  them  therefore  learn  that  a  moment's  ex- 
planation, at  most  a  discussion,  sufficed  to  make  us 
understand  each  other.  Let  the  reader  look  at  the 
very  narrative,  drawn  up  from  my  point  of  view,  of 
the  iSth  Brumaire.  Men  united  by  bonds  of  esteem 
cannot  be  divided  on  the  capital  points  which  have 
affected  the  destiny  of  their  country:  it  is  therefore 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  record  the  expression  of  my 
sincere  sentiments  of  esteem  for  my  old  comrade. 
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I  am  persuaded  that  he  of  us  who  will  first  depart 
this  life  will  leave  in  the  survivor  a  faithful  defender 
against  our  common  enemies,  who  are  no  others 
than  those  of  liberty. 

On  the  two  important  occasions  on  which  I  have 
mentioned  Lafayette,  I  have  plainly  made  known 
my  opinion  about  this  eminent  personage,  already 
commendable  because  of  his  patriotic  services  in 
days  gone  by,  and  who  has  become  still  more  so  by 
his  civic  steadfastness  and  his  renunciation  of  all 
personal  ambition.  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
confessing  that  I  had  at  certain  times  in  the  Revolu- 
tion shared  the  passionate  opinion  of  a  few  pro- 
nounced Republicans  against  Lafayette.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  bestow  our  full  esteem  upon 
him,  when  witnessing  the  noble  persistence  of  his 
principles  ;  it  has  proved  that  his  mistakes — and  who 
does  not  commit  them  in  the  course  of  a  revolution  ? 
— were  inherent  in  his  fidelity  to  principles,  which 
no  circumstance  had  ever  caused  him  to  violate.  I 
was  ailing  when  Lafayette  called  on  me,  and  so 
was  unable  to  enjoy  a  conversation  with  him.  I 
here  express  my  sincere  regrets  to  him  for  it,  and  if 
I  have  been  compelled,  in  several  passages  of  my 
Memoirs,  justly  to  castigate  the  vile  renegades  of 
the  Republic,  it  is  the  first  and  last  desire  of  my 
heart  to  place  on  record  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  deep  affection  I  shall  never  cease  to  entertain 
towards  the  genuine  friends  of  liberty. 

1827. — Among  the  persons  worthy  of  esteem  who 
have  done  me  the  honor  of  visiting  me  in  my  cot,  I 
would  fain  believe  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  not 
one  of  those  guided  thither  by  a  mere  impulse  of  cu- 
riosity, much  less  of  malignity  towards  a  relic  of  the 
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Revolution.  M.  de  Choiseul  displayed  the  sincerest 
cordiality  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  spoke 
words  of  esteem  and  even  of  gratitude  to  me.  I  may 
lay  claim  to  some  share  of  this  double  sentiment.  I 
was  certainly  one  of  the  members  of  the  Directorate 
who  upheld  most  strongly  the  opinion  that  not  only 
was  the  law  on  the  emigres  not  applicable  to  the  per- 
sons shipwrecked  off  Calais,  but  that,  far  from  being 
liable  to  any  penalty,  they  were  entitled  to  their  lib- 
erty. I  should  tell  how  often  I  had  crossed  swords 
with  that  Merlin  de  Douai,  were  there  not  already  so 
many  existing  proofs  against  this  Tristan,  who  lacked 
only  a  Louis  XL;  hence  it  becomes  unnecessary  to 
add  to  them.  M.  de  Choiseul  has,  moreover,  on  a 
most  grave  occasion,  shown  what  kind  of  revenge  it 
is  that  his  noble  heart  would  allow  him  to  take.  The 
son  of  his  persecutor  Merlin  (the  general  of  brigade 
Eugene  Merlin)  finding  himself  compromised  in  a 
case  referred  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  M.  de  Choi- 
seul behaved  as  generously  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  the  case  of  Marshal  Ney. 

In  the  days  when  M.  de  Choiseul  was  in  prison 
and  between  life  and  death,  I  had  frequently  been 
called  upon  by  his  worthy  aunt,  and,  not  strong 
enough  in  my  fifth  of  the  executive  power  to  secure 
the  justice  she  claimed  on  behalf  of  her  nephew,  I 
had  at  least  done  all  I  possibly  could,  advising  her  to 
adopt  the  course  so  suitable  in  revolutionary  times — 
that  of  "gaining  time."  The  advice  had  borne  good 
fruit;  she  had  repeatedly  written  to  me  to  express 
her  gratitude,  and  her  nephew  considered  it  due  to 
me  to  continue  that  sentiment.  M.  de  Choiseul  has 
been  kind  enough  to  show  me  some  confidence,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  here  place  on  record  that 
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he  is  one  of  the  men  who  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
endowed,  together  with  the  subtlety  that  belonged  to 
the  spirit  and  the  habits  of  the  old  court,  with  open- 
heartedness  and  sincere  patriotism. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  ascribe  a  similar  sincer- 
ity to  another  duke  of  recent  creation,  the  Due  de 
Riviere,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  me  in  those 
days  (1827).  His  visit  seemed  due  to  a  desire  to 
further  some  private  interest,  for  he  spoke  to  me  at 
once  in  the  name  of  H.M.  Charles  X.,  assuring  me 
that  the  latter,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  late  Louis 
XVIII.,  his  brother,  was  desirous  of  showing  me  all 
the  deference  due  to  my  revolutionary  experience. 
The  period  at  which  M.  de  Richelieu  paid  me  his 
first  visit  one  evening  was  that  when,  without  being 
tired  of  the  Ministry  with  which  they  had  tired  the 
nation  for  already  too  long  a  time,  the  Villeles  and 
the  Corbieres,  stigmatized  by  the  national  reproba- 
tion, were  the  first  to  recognize  that  they  could  no 
longer  remain  in  office. 

M.  de  Riviere  began  by  calling  to  his  aid  a  most 
grave  and  hackneyed  formula :  "We  found  ourselves 
in  troublous  times ;  we  were  nearing  a  crisis ;  we 
were  on  a  volcano." 

I  replied  to  M.  de  Riviere  that  "  it  was  entirely  in 
the  Government's  hands  whether  it  stood  on  the  firm 
soil  of  France  or  on  the  seething  lava  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  govern- 
ment created  its  own  Vesuvius  at  will  and  deliber- 
ately by  refusing  to  respect  the  legally  established  ' 
order  of  things,  and  by  giving  alarm  to  all  legitimate 
interests;  that  if  the  existing  Government  was  under 
the  impression  that  such  was  not  its  line  of  action, 
it  was  nevertheless  really  taking  that  course,  and  had 
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reached  its  present  state  through  the  ensemble  of  the 
measures  taken  by  it.  I  am  aware,"  I  said  to  M.  de 
Riviere,  "of  all  the  trouble  likely  to  be  caused  to  the 
King  by  twenty  thousand  Vendean  emigres  and  Chou- 
ans,  and  two  hundred  thousand  hungry  rascals  who 
are  not  even  emigres  and  Chouans,but  simply  vultures 
accustomed  to  live  off  the  Budget,  under  the  several 
uniforms  of  priests,  courtiers,  and  soldiers.  This  is 
not  a  reason  for  delivering  up  to  them  the  kingdom 
of  France,  to  let  them  devour  the  substance  and  suck 
the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  people ;  it  is  all  these 
wretches  who,  in  order  to  justify  their  guilty  and  idle 
conduct,  would  like,  after  having  hurled  Louis  XVI. 
into  the  abyss,  likewise  to  hurl  his  dynasty  into  it." 

"  No  need  for  you  to  speak  to  me  of  these  wretched 
scoundrels,"  replied  M.  de  Riviere,  "for  who  knows 
them  better  than  myself?  I  have  seen  them  at  work 
for  so  long  and  at  such  short  range  ;  they  are  forever 
begging  and  professing  and  practising  the  principle 
that  one  should  always  complain ;  but,  general,  you 
have  just  pronounced  a  very  harsh  word  when  using 
the  word  '  abyss.'  We  have  already  returned  from 
so  far;  over  fifty  feet  of  soil  have  been  shovelled 
over  our  heads ;  and  from  the  depth  of  our  grave 
we  have  been  able  to  hear:  ' De  profmidis  clamavi 
ad  te,  Domine :  Domine,  exaudi  voeem  meam!  Per- 
sonally I  have  no  desire  to  again  begin  a  part  of 
such  depth." 

"  I  wish  just  as  much  as  you  do,  Monsieur  le  Due, 
that  this  should  not  happen,  and  that,  after  having 
suffered  a  melancholy  and  first  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  England,  after  having  impatiently  pawed  the 
ground  and  floundered  in  the  second,  we  should 
not  spring  to  the  third.  Charles  I.!  Cromwell! 
IV— 31 
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Charles  II.  and  James  II.!  What  an  awful  series! 
There  is  pitiless  and  palpitating  history  for  you  !  I 
do  not  read  much  poetry,  but  when  it  expresses  ideas 
analogous  to  the  circumstances  pressing  on  us,  I 
cannot  help  giving  heed  to  it;  just  read,  Monsieur 
le  Due,  the  terrible  passage  I  came  across  a  short 
while  ago ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  best 
poets,  M.  Lebrun,  known  as  the  modern  Pindar. 
Read  this  strophe  of  his  ode  on  the  events  of  the 
loth  of  August."  The  Due  de  Riviere,  taking  the 
book  from  my  mantel  -  piece,  read  aloud  the  sub- 
joined strophe,  which  I  pointed  out  to  him : 

Quelle  est  cette  ombre  epouvantee, 
Louis,  qui  frappe  ton  regard  ? 
Malheureux,  reconnais  Stuard 
A  sa  couronne  ensanglante'e  !  .  .  . 
He'las  !   trop  e'gaux  en  revers, 
Victimes  de  conseils  pervers, 
La  faiblesse  fut  votre  crime ; 
Vois-tu  I'appareil  meiiagant  .   .  .  ! 
Viens,  viens,  dit-il ;   et  dans  I'abime 
Stuard  le  plonge  en  I'embrassant. 

M.  de  Riviere  read  the  inexorable  strophe  excel- 
lently, in  a  very  loud  tone,  and  with  far  more  expres- 
sion than  I  should  have  dared  to  use  myself ;  but  on 
his  reaching  the  end,  his  voice,  which  had  not  grown 
weaker,  seemed  sorrowful  and  tearful ;  sobs  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  he  averted  his  face  as  if  to  conceal  them 
from  me ;  then  he  faced  me  again,  saying :  "  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  emotion,  and  yet  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  me  to  blush  at  it  in  the  presence  of  as  hon- 
est a  man  as  yourself."  With  his  handkerchief  he 
dried  and  covered  his  eyes,  and,  alternately  pressing 
my  hand,  continued:  "You  see  how  frankly  I  reveal 
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myself  to  you.  I  ask  you  to  show  me  a  reciprocal 
confidence ;  I  truly  deserve  it  on  the  grounds  of  the 
deep  esteem  I  have  so  long  felt  for  your  character; 
I  am  anxious  to  add  thereto  attachment  and  grati- 
tude, if  you  will  but  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the 
truth ;  tell  me  the  whole  truth,  I  entreat  you,  about 
men  and  things  ;  we  are  all  interested  in  knowing 
it ;  the  King  wishes  to  know  it ;  speak  to  me  as  if 
you  were  speaking  to  him  in  person." 

"  Since  you  demand  it,  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  shall 
reply  to  you  in  the  fulness  of  my  conscience  to-day, 
in  1S27,  as  I  replied  in  1S15,  a  few  days  before  the 
return  from  Elba,  to  another  personage,  who  un- 
fortunately enjoyed  to  too  great  an  extent  the  con- 
fidence of  Louis  XYfll.;  he  made  a  liberal  use  of 
it  to  acquire  an  immense  and  monstrous  fortune, 
but  he  has  shown  little  candor  in  all  other  mat- 
ters. After  so  designating  him,  I  need  not  mention 
Blacas.  Twelve  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  first 
Restoration,  but  has  it  taken  root  ?  Say  so  if  you 
can ;  you  can  assure  yourself  as  to  the  stability  of 
your  position  in  a  very  simple  way:  it  consists  in 
examining  whether  the  laws  made  yesterday  could 
not  be  overthrown  to-day,  or  whether,  in  case  of  an 
attempt  at  overthrowing  them,  they  would  withstand 
an  onslaught.  I  fear  that  the  experiment  would 
not  be  favorable  to  the  order  or  present  disorder  of 
things." 

"  Speak,  speak,"  said  M.  de  Riviere  to  me  in  an 
animated  tone ;  "  tell  me  without  fear  all  that  is  in 
your  miod  in  regard  to  both  the  first  and  second 
Restorations.  What  should  be  done.?  What  should 
have  been  done  ?" 

"  Monsieur  le   Due,  to  go  back  to  the  first   Res- 
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toration  would  be  going  back  very  far,  less  far  per- 
haps than  the  Deluge,  and  would  perhaps  be  as 
useless ;  but,  since  you  insist  on  it,  I  shall  tell  you 
that  on  the  occasion  of  Louis  XVII I. 's  first  landins: 
at  Calais  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  him 
return  at  the  desire  and  call  of  the  French  people 
than  by  the  permission  of  the  King  of  England. 
After  landing,  I  should  have  taken  things  as  I 
found  them,  and  not  have  feared  following  the  real 
chronolog).',  which  does  not  allow  of  being  violated 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  the  most  ridiculous 
anachronism  by  dating  my  reign  as  one  of  twenty- 
one  years.  For  look  at  the  weak  side  of  this  as- 
sumption of  a  twenty-one  years'  reign :  as  a  con- 
sequence of  it  Louis  XVIII.  reigned  during  the 
Terror  and  previous  to  it ;  hence  all  the  acts  of  that 
period  must  be  entitled  in  his  name,  and  are  legal- 
ized as  if  deriving  power  from  his  royal  authority. 
Hence  the  judgment  rendered  against  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  will  be  drawn  up  with  the 
formula:  'We,  Louis  XVIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
.  .  .  enact  and  ordain'  —  in  short,  the  whole  execu- 
tory formula.  Look  at  the  inconsistency  it  leads  to. 
Would  it  not  be  amusing,  were  it  not  so  horribly 
serious  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  M.  de  Riviere,  "  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  have  two  sets  of  weights  and 
measures.  Since  Louis  XVIII.  returned  as  King 
of  France  and  of  Navarre  he  could  not  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  M.  de  Bonaparte ;  he  must  of  necessity 
succeed  his  nephew,  Louis  XVII.,  during  whose 
lifetime  he  had  been  Regent.  The  consequences 
of  this  may  be  strange,  I  admit,  but  they  are  forced; 
if  royalty  is  sought  to  be  re-established  after  a  revo- 
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lution  of  SO  long  a  duration,  it  must  derive  all  its 
authority  from  the  highest  and  even  most  incredible 
things.  For  instance,  the  King's  coronation  might, 
after  all,  have  taken  place  in  Paris ;  but  then  Bona- 
parte had  had  himself  crowned  there,  and  it  was  of 
essential  importance  to  us  that  it  should  not  occur 
in  Paris ;  besides,  would  we  have  had  the  ampulla 
in  Paris  ?" 

"Oh,  as  to  the  ampulla,"  I  replied,"!  do  not  think 
you  would  have  had  it  any  the  more  in  Rheims,  for 
the  official  reports  testifying  to  its  destruction,  and 
drawn  up  in  1793,  are  there  to  prove  that  no  ampulla 
any  longer  exists." 

The  Due  de  Riviere  at  first  could  not  restrain 
his  laughter  on  my  speaking  to  him  in  so  positive  a 
fashion ;  then,  recovering  his  seriousness,  he  in  turn 
quoted  official  reports  to  me :  they  were  the  new 
ones  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  ampulla  had  been  saved  and  pre- 
served by  a  devoted  Royalist,  and  that  it  still  existed 
in  its  integrity. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  contradict  you.  Monsieur  le 
Due,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  one  as  religious  as  it 
is  political  in  your  eyes  ;  but  I  fear  you  have  been 
deceived  in  it  just  as  in  that  of  the  exhumation  of 
the  mortal  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie 
Antoinette." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  in  this  respect  ?  Tell 
me,  I  entreat  you,"  urged  M.  de  Riviere  with  gentle 
vehemence;  "everything  connected  with  the  august 
martyrs  is  sacred  ;  you  must  fully  explain  the  words 
which  have  escaped  your  lips." 

"  This,"  I  answered,  "  surpasses  everything." 

"  Ah,   Monsieur  de   Barras,  all   the   more   reason 
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for  you  to  conceal  nothing  from  me  in  regard  to 
this  exhumation." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  absolutely  wish  it,  Monsieur 
le  Due,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  alleged  preserver 
of  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie  An- 
toinette is  merely  one  more  among  a  crowd  of  im- 
postors who  have  worked  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
Bourbons  before  and  since  their  return.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible  that  the  remains  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  have  been 
preserved  ;  a  frightful  and  merciless  reason  for  this 
impossibility  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
sumed by  the  quick-lime  which  the  municipal  offi- 
cials of  Paris  placed  in  the  trench  into  which  the 
bodies  of  tlie  victims  were  cast,  as  certified  by  con- 
temporaneous witnesses  and  official  reports.  More- 
over, not  only  were  the  unfortunate  victims  con- 
sumed by  the  quick-lime  laid  in  the  deep  trench, 
but  the  thousands  of  other  victims  who  have  per- 
ished since  that  period  during  the  regime  of  the 
Terror  were  throw'n  on  top  of  the  remains  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  As  to  the  last  of 
all  the  persons  sentenced  to  death,  whose  bodies 
have  covered  and  closed  the  abyss,  they  are  no 
others  than  Robespierre  himself  and  the  members 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  Robespierre's  case  is 
well  know'U  to  all  Paris.  The  dictator  having  been 
kept  to  the  last,  as  a  result  of  the  preference  shown 
to  leaders,  even  on  the  scaffold,  it  is  a  certain  fact 
that  Robespierre  was  the  last  to  be  executed.  He 
was  so  executed  pursuant  to  my  orders  ;  I  it  was 
who  ordered  tliat  he  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  that  after  his  execution 
he  should  be  taken  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Made- 
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leine  and  cast  into  the  very  grave  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  JMarie  Antoinette.  It  was  that  Robespierre 
should  lie  cheek  by  jowl  with  royalty,  since  he  had, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  power,  been  accused  of  Roy- 
alist leanings.  Everybody  knows  also  that  Robes- 
pierre was  the  only  one  of  the  individuals  executed 
and  thrown  at  the  time  into  the  cemetery  of  the 
Madeleine  who  wore  buckles  to  his  breeches  and 
shoes  ;  and  as  I  think  there  was  some  talk  of  gew- 
gaws of  this  kind  having  been  found  at  the  time  of 
the  exhumation  of  the  bodies  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  since  it  is  proven  that  none  but 
members  of  the  Commune  were  buried  there  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Robespierre,  it  seems  ex- 
tremely probable  that  it  was  Robespierre  with  his 
gewgaws  who  was  taken  for  the  august  victims  ; 
hence  it  is  no  other  than  Robespierre  whom  you 
have  buried  at  Saint- Denis,  together  with  a  few 
bones  of  Saint-Just,  Couthon,  or  Henriot,  who  suf- 
fered the  death  penalty  with  him.  Such  is,  Mon- 
sieur le  Due,  the  profanation  which  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  I  should  consider  I  was  perpetrating  one 
myself  were  I  to  mention  the  fact  to  anybody  but 
yourself,  but  that  is  the  truth  in  all  its  nakedness. 
This  is  what  one  exposes  royalty  to  when  seeking 
to  make  those  who  have  suffered  vicissitudes  as  re- 
markable as  those  of  the  Bourbons  believe  that  these 
vicissitudes  have  never  had  any  existence,  and  that 
those  who  were  dethroned  never  ceased  sitting  on 
the  throne.  The  flattery  which  called  Louis  XVIII. 
Louis  the  Desired  plainly  set  forth  the  significance 
of  his  absence.  No,  Monsieur  le  Due,  since  you 
have  asked  me  to  speak  in  all  frankness,  it  is  im- 
possible  to   tamper  with   chronology  or  to  destroy 
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history;  you  can  pretend  and  maintain  that  the  Di- 
rectorate and  Bonaparte  are  forever  wiped  out,  but 
you  cannot  prevent  their  having  existed  at  a  certain 
date." 

M.  de  Riviere  had  Hstened  to  me  witli  great  and 
truly  gaping  attention ;  he  told  me  that  he  agreed 
with  me  on  almost  everything  I  had  just  recalled  to 
him,  that  it  would  need  but  little  to  bring  us  closer 
together  and  to  make  us  understand  each  other 
more  fully  in  the  future.  "  But  what  did  I  hear  you 
remark  just  now  about  Bonaparte  ?"  he  went  on  to 
say.  "  Is  he  or  the  King  of  Rome  still  spoken  oi? 
Has  not  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  wiped  out  all  these 
recollections  ?" 

"  You  have  misunderstood  me  :  I  spoke  of  Bona- 
parte only  in  a  past  sense ;  although  there  may 
still  exist  monomaniacs  who  believe  or  say  that  the 
famous  personage  is  still  alive,  I  look  upon  him  as 
dead  and  gone,  and  forever  forgotten  by  the  French. 
As  to  the  King  of  Rome,  I  have  not  pronounced 
his  name,  and  although  he  may  some  day  enter  into 
the  disturbing  combinations  of  Metternich,  I  think 
the  little  Austrian  is  not  greatly  to  be  feared  ;  he 
can  even  now  be  fought  with  the  weapons  of  lib- 
erty, the  best  that  can  be  opposed  to  all  imperial 
Bonapartists  and  Austrians.  All  these  enemies 
must  be  met  on  the  field  of  liberty,  where  they  will 
soon  find  their  death,  while  France  will  enjoy  tran- 
quillity when  she  shall  be  assured  of  the  fixity  of 
her  institutions — in  short,  of  the  organization  of  a 
good  and  wise  liberty,  such  as  the  Revolution  in- 
tended, a  little  too  warmly  perhaps,  if  the  measures 
of  force  to  the  use  of  which  it  was  reduced  are  con- 
sidered, but  such  as  it  belongs  to  the  Bourbons  to 
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assure  nowadays  and  forever  for  the  happiness  of 
all.  But  I  must  declare  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  people  will  never  believe  in  the  good  faith  of 
royal  institutions  until  Ministers  shall  have  attained 
their  position  because  of  the  esteem  in  which  their 
merit  and  talents  are  held." 

"  I  assure  you,"  replied  M.  de  Riviere,  "  that  the 
King  does  not  particularly  care  for  men  of  that 
calibre;  there  are  selections  which  have  been  and 
are  still  far  more  agreeable  to  his  heart ;  for  a  long 
time  past  he  has  been  thinking  of  giving  Ministerial 
positions  to  a  few  trusty  persons  whom  he  could 
mould  himself,  and  who  would  be  truly  devoted  to 
him,  for  devotion  is  everything.  Devotion  gives 
talent  and  genius,  and  leads  to  the  accomplishment 
of  great  things ;  I,  for  instance,  do  not  believe  my- 
self and  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  I  am  ;  I 
am  not  an  eagle,  but  my  devotion  has  enabled  me 
to  accomplish  many  things,  and,  I  may  say,  all  that 
was  possible  and  even  impossible.  We  know  per- 
sons to  whom,  as  to  ourselves,  devotion  has  given 
the  same  elasticity  and  capacity.  Just  at  present 
we  have  got  a  young  man  of  this  kind,  full  of  relig- 
ion and  of  the  best  sentiments;  he  has  proved  his 
devotion  ;  he  was  recommended  to  Monsieur  by  his 
aunt,  Mme.  de  Polastron,  on  her  death-bed,  and  Mon- 
sieur, now  our  King,  has  promised  to  make  some- 
thing of  him  one  of  these  days.  .  .  .  The  day  has 
come.  It  is  of  Jules  de  Polignac  that  I  speak  ;  he 
would  long  since  have  been  a  Minister,  had  .  .  .  Vil- 
lele  consented.  But  Villele  will  not  give  up  the  high- 
est place,  to  which  he  clings  tenaciously;  he  has  had 
so  much  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  Chateaubriand  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  create  fresh  troubles  for  himself." 
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"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Due  is  encouraging  me  in  his 
turn  ;  M.  de  Villele,  I  can  well  believe,  is  in  no  hurry 
to  give  up  his  place,  but  I  could  almost  take  sides 
with  him,  were  it  a  matter  of  his  being  succeeded  by 
a  Polignac.  Have  you  then  forgotten  the  red  book, 
all  red  and  bloody  with  the  extortions  of  this  de- 
plorable family  ?  These  are  not  mere  idle  words, 
but  strict  and  flagrant  history.  They  took  their  de- 
parture on  the  day  following  the  14th  of  July,  well 
known  as  the  worst  scamps  in  France ;  they  now  re- 
turn as  saints  after  a  thirty  years'  absence.  How 
much  did  they  not  cost  France  in  days  gone  by ! 
They  now  come  for  fresh  plunder;  they  have  seized 
on  all  honorific  and  lucrative  positions;  property 
which  was  never  theirs  has  been  restored  to  them ; 
they  have  received  money  from  England  as  well  as 
from  France,  and  they  enjoy  it  just  as  they  do  pub- 
lic contempt.  All  this  suits  them  admirably;  let 
them  go  on  enjoying  it,  but  for  God's  sake  do  not 
let  them  again  meddle  with  politics ;  it  is  in  the 
CEil-de-Bceuf  alone  that  they  must  be  suffered  to 
play  at  being  Ministers  ;  above  all,  do  not  let  them 
carry  rashness  to  the  point  of  seeking  to  seize  upon 
the  helm  of  a  great  country!  The  last  Ministers  of 
the  monarchy  who  have  done  France  harm  at  least 
possessed  some  capacity.  I  place  at  their  head  M. 
de  Calonne,  of  whom  it  is  said  Charles  X.  was  too 
fond.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  King  is  still  firmly 
convinced  that  the  monarchy  perished  because  Ca- 
lonne was  dismissed  from  office ;  I  maintain  that  it 
perished  because  he  had  been  Minister,  and  not  be- 
cause he  ceased  to  be  so ;  he  was  so  far  too  long  for 
France's  tranquillity,  for  the  position  to  which  he 
brought  her  may  indeed  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
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the  primary  elements  of  the  Revolution ;  hence  to 
make  similar  selections  once  more  would  be  to  ren- 
der again  problematical  all  the  issues  which  have 
been  settled;  you  would  once  more  be  inausuratins; 
that  revolution  at  whose  mere  name  you  quake  with 
fear.  You  have  asked  me  to  speak  in  all  frankness, 
Monsieur  le  Due;  I  think  I  have  done  so.  I  con- 
sider that  I  almost  possess  the  rights  of  the  Danu- 
bian  peasant,  here  in  my  Chaillot  cot ;  I  speak  the 
truth,  with  the  desire  that  it  shall  prove  serviceable 
in  some  degree  to  the  rulers  and  to  the  ruled,  among 
whom  I  have  classed  myself  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days." 

Again  reverting  to  the  Ministry,  M.  de  Riviere 
spoke  to  me  with  no  little  disgust  of  the  members 
composing  it:  he  referred  to  Peyronnet  as  a  man 
of  blemished  character  who  owed  his  position  to 
Mme.  du  Cayla ;  to  Corbiere,  as  concealing  his  false- 
ness under  a  mask  of  brutality  and  boorishness,  al- 
though these  qualities  were  indeed  part  and  parcel 
of  him. 

M.  de  Riviere,  moreover,  joyfully  mourned  all  these 
Ministers,  as  if  indeed  they  no  longer  existed.  Speak- 
ing as  if  we  fully  agreed  as  to  everything  else,  and 
as  if  he  were  taking  counsel  of  me,  he  exclaimed : 
"Whom  shall  we  put  in  their  place.''  Who  is  there 
to  take  it?"  M.  de  Riviere  having  again  and  again 
dwelt  with  persistence  on  these  points,  the  solution  of 
which  was  pressing,  I  replied  to  him  that  "  the  Gov- 
ernment should  act  sincerely  with  the  Charter  and 
for  the  Charter — in  short,  that  it  should  act  politi- 
cally just  as  any  honest  man  acts  in  private  life." 
M.  de  Riviere  further  urging  me  to  give  him  a  few 
written  notes  which  he  might  lay  before  Charles  X. 
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as  the  resume  of  our  conversation,  I  promised  to  sup- 
ply him  shortly  with  a  memorandum  for  what  it  was 
worth,  and  which  he  might  hand  to  whomsoever  it 
concerned.  M.  de  Riviere  begged  leave  that  he 
might  again  call  on  me  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
this  memorandum ;  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
telling  me  he  had  listened  to  and  seen  me  witli  eager- 
ness, not  to  say  a  curiosity  which  he  was  desirous  of 
still  further  gratifying.  He  called  again  two  days 
later,  attracted,  he  said,  not  only  by  a  certain  curiosity 
to  know  the  man  who  had  played  a  prominent  part 
on  the  stage  of  the  Revolution,  but  from  the  need  he 
felt,  he  once  more  asserted  in  a  tone  of  most  amiable 
deference,  of  consulting  my  old  political  experience 
and  obtaining  good  advice  from  me,  which  advice 
Charles  X.  had  himself  asked  for  in  regard  to  men 
and  matters  of  the  time.  The  Due  de  Riviere  in- 
terrogated me  specially  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  I 
thought  best  for  the  King  to  pursue  at  this  juncture 
(end  of  1827).  I  replied  to  M.  de  Riviere  in  about 
the  same  terms  as  at  our  first  meeting,  that  I  re- 
mained such  as  I  had  been  all  my  life,  "  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  no  security  existed  for  either 
throne  or  citizens  except  in  the  establishment  of  lib- 
erty and  a  sincere  observation  of  the  engagement, 
contracted  by  the  late  King,  it  is  true,  but  become 
synallagmatic  by  the  consent  and  demands  of  the  na- 
tion." Desirous  of  having  my  ideas  more  precisely 
expressed,  M.  de  Riviere  once  more  begged  me  to 
commit  them  to  writing  for  him ;  I  agreed  to  this, 
and  on  the  following  day  I  delivered  to  him  the 
following  memorandum,  for  him  to  lay  before  whom- 
soever it  concerned,  as  I  had  told  him  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  first  visit. 
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Preliminary  Memorandum  on   the  still   possible  Recom- 
position  of  the  ministry.' 

In  order  for  me  to  give  a  frank  and  useful  answer  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked  of  me  in  regard  to  \\\t  personnel 
of  men  fit  to  enter  into  the  recomposition  of  a  Ministry,  I  must 
needs  first  be  allowed  to  ask  a  frank  and  direct  question  myself. 

Pursuant  to  what  idea  and  according  to  what  principle  do 
you  intend  to  form  this  new  Ministry  ?  Do  you  wish  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  the  governments  your  contemporaries  which  display 
the  prudence  and  cleverness  of  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  needs  of  modern  society  in  order  to  direct  it?  Look  at 
George  IV.  appointing  a  Ministry  wholly  Whig;  in  other  words, 
he  sees  that  he  is  unable  to  do  without  the  men  who  possess 
the  esteem  and  good  opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  who 
are  able  to  lead  the  movement  to  which  they  are  not  considered 
hostile.  Look  at  the  King  of  Prussia  summoning  the  philoso- 
pher Humboldt,  who  declined  a  portfolio,  but  whom  Frederick 
regularly  has  at  his  table,  in  order  that  he  may  keep  him  in- 
formed as  to  the  times  and  make  known  to  him  the  truth,  of 
which  it  is  so  important  for  him  no  longer  to  remain  ignorant ; 
look  at  the  same  Frederick  again  summoning  to  his  Council  the 
celebrated  Baron  Stein,  so  famed  because  of  his  attachment  to 
the  constitutional  system,  the  mere  promise  of  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  all  Germany  in  1813  and  1814.  Look  at  Prince 
de  Metternich  himself,  this  last  and  wretched  de'bris  of  the  Holy 
AlUance,  who  seeks  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
being  opposed  to  constitutionalism. 

If  it  is  intended  to  march  with  the  times  and  to  direct  the 
social  movement  in  order  not  to  be  swept  along  by  it,  there  can 
be  found  men  who,  already  endowed  with  talents  and  experience, 
will  see  their  faculties  grow  and  their  genius  rise  to  higher 
flights  because  aware  of  the  noble  mission  intrusted  to  them. 
If  the  contrary  .  .  .  ,  you  will  see  the  consideration  accorded  the 
Ministry  so  exhausted,  that  the  onslaughts  still  made  against 
it,  and  which,  as  for  so  long  customary,  seem  to  threaten  the 
throne  incessantly,  will  appear  to  disdain  it,  and  no  longer  to 
be  made  except  mechanically  (sic),  for — 

'  I  found  this  memorandum,  written  entirely  in  the  hand  of  Barras,  among 
the  papers  of  M.  de  Saint-Albin,  who  has  reproduced  it  without  altering  a 
single  word. — G.  D. 
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1.  The  seven  years'  term  is  already  being  encroached  upon  ; 

2.  The  impeachment  of  the  ]\Iinisters,  asked  for  from  the 
tribune,  is  in  the  minds  of  all ; 

3.  The  refusal  to  grant  the  Budget  has  been  spoken  and  re- 
peated in  the  tribune,  and  is  on  everybody's  lips  ;  no  longer  is 
there  anything  unusual  in  this  refusal ;  men's  minds,  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  it,  would  be  astonished  were  it  not  carried  out 
even  next  year ; 

4.  Recent  elections  show  that  the  power  lies  with  the  Op- 
position. 

Hence  all  that  has  been  so  far  confined  to  threats  will,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  be  converted  into  motions  next  year. 
Will  it  not  then  be  too  late  to  separate  the  throne  from  the 
Ministers  ?  Where  are  nowadays  the  new  Ministers  capable  of 
restoring  the  King  to  the  nation  and  the  nation  to  the  King.' 

Casimir  Perier,  Finances;  Laine,  Interior ;  Royer-Collard, 
Public  Instruction  ;  Bignon,  or  Alexis  Noailles,  Foreign  Affairs ; 
j\Iaison,  War;  Coffiiiieres,  advocate.  Justice  and  Seals;  Marine 
.  .  .  ;  Police  ....  The  attributes  seized  and  usurped  by  the 
police  should  be  restored  to  Justice  and  to  the  Administration. 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  last  acts  of  my  po- 
Htical  life,  if  the  name  of  act  can  be  given  to  a 
memorandum  the  result  of  an  altogether  unexpect- 
ed conversation.  The  improvised  character  of  my 
reply  seems  to  me  conclusive  of  its  sincerity.  What 
I  have  just  related  occurred  in  October,  1827.  Am  I 
not  entitled  to  look  upon  the  events  which  happened 
towards  the  close  of  that  year,  as  pointed  out  by 
me  beforehand,  and  to  consider  that  the  change  of 
Ministiy,  no  doubt  made  compulsory  by  the  indigna- 
tion felt  by  the  Chambers  at  this  deplorable  power, 
may  have  been  helped  by  the  opinion  which  I,  in 
the  first  place,  transmitted  to  Charles  X.  ?  I  am  far 
from  putting  forth  such  a  plea,  but  I  believe  myself 
entitled  to  claim  a  participation  of  conscience  in 
what  has  been  done,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  changes 
prayed  for  in  the  interest  of  our  Fatherland.     Rela- 
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tions  like  these,  the  only  ones  which  have  existed 
between  power  and  myself,  do  not  present  anything 
which  an  honest  citizen  need  blush  at  or  seek  to 
excuse  himself  for ;  he  can  confess  them  to  the  face 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

I  am  Hearing  the  end  of  my  Memoirs  as  well  as 
of  my  life  ;  accountable  to  my  fellow-citizens,  I  owed 
them  a  special  narrative  of  the  events  which  took 
place  during  the  period  when  their  confidence  al- 
lowed and  commanded  me  to  take  part  in  them. 
This  narrative  embodies  my  political  life,  and  neces- 
sarily touches  upon  my  private  life  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  I  have 
not  allowed  myself  to  give  way  to  considerations 
which  would  have  tampered  with  truth.  This  would 
have  been  an  act  of  cowardice,  of  which  infamous 
calumniators  would  not  have  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage. They  have  already  taught  me  what  I  might 
expect  from  those  whose  servile  and  perfidious  opin- 
ions I  never  shared,  and  whose  treacherous  acts  I 
have  exposed. 

It  has  been  and  is  sought  by  every  possible  means 
to  stigmatize  the  Revolution  ;  the  nation  is  accused 
of  all  the  excesses  following  upon  great  commotions. 
I  think  I  have  been  sufificiently  acquainted  with  the 
Revolution  and  with  the  nation  to  possess  the  right 
of  justifying  both  in  regard  to  cause,  principle,  and 
deeds.  When,  oppressed  with  greater  excesses  than 
those  preceding  the  Empire,  the  nation  was  at  last 
compelled  to  demand  the  rights  of  which  it  had 
been  despoiled,  a  part  of  the  privileged  classes  made 
common  cause  with  it  to  sustain  liberty ;  the  other, 
obstinately  clinging  to  abuses  which  it  called  "  ben- 
efits from  the  King,"  left  France.     Some   of  these 
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organized  themselves  under  the  standards  of  Conde, 
which  still  resembled,  at  least  in  name,  those  of 
France.  Some  of  those  who  left  their  country  to 
fight  her  may  therefore  be  considered  Frenchmen 
as  much  as  those  who  remained  behind  to  defend 
her.  Frenchmen  worthy  of  the  name  never  de- 
scended to  the  intrigues  of  a  horde  of  vagabonds,  of 
rascals,  and  of  alleged  nobles,  who  had  fled  France 
from  no  honorable  motive,  but  merely  to  avoid 
paying  their  debts,  to  make  new  ones,  and  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  enemy.  This  is  the  rabble  which, 
thirsting  for  gold,  never  ceased  to  stir  up  affairs  at 
home  and  to  drive  the  people  to  extreme  measures. 
These  are  the  outcasts  who,  prepared  to  commit  all 
crimes,  perpetrated  those  which  malevolence  lays  at 
the  door  of  the  nation.  Now,  from  my  point  of 
view,  not  a  single  well-known  citizen  ever  partici- 
pated in  such  horrible  misdeeds.  I  challenge  any 
one  to  name  a  single  merchant,  tradesman,  or  bour- 
geois who  ever  joined  hands  with  these  infamous 
brigands.  It  was  the  agents  of  the  foreigner,  jail- 
birds and  chevaliers  d'industric  of  every  land  who 
made  common  cause  with  the  malefactors  I  have 
mentioned.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  irritation  of 
the  people  and  of  the  severe  acts  of  the  national 
assemblies.  The  Treaty  of  Pillnitz  increased  the 
public  anger,  since  it  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
kings  had  resolved  upon  dismembering  France. 
Can  the  royal  family  deny  its  participation  in  this 
horrible  deed .?  Have  the  emigres  who  are  charged 
with  participating  in  it  been  wrongly  accused?  I 
wish  that  this  hideous  crime  could  be  laid  at  the 
door  only  of  men  having  no  fatherland  and  to  the 
Powers  jealous  of  the  resources  for  prosperity  con- 
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tained  in   France,  the  development  of  which  prom- 
ised by  the  Revolution  was  to  be  dreaded. 

I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  speaking  of  my- 
self nor  of  writing  my  Memoirs  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  testifying  to  the  persistency  of  my  Republican 
opinions  had  not  absurd  calumnies  been  spread 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  my  retirement 
into  private  life.  Had  the  wretches  harnessed  to  the 
car  of  the  usurper  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  world, 
who  were  nearly  to  a  man  under  obligations  to  me, 
and  begged  the  honor  of  calling  themselves  my 
friends  when  I  was  in  power,  contented  themselves 
with  avoiding  me  when  I  no  longer  exercised  it,  I 
should  have  been  well  content  with  an  eternal  sepa- 
ration from  these  individuals,  who  have  shown  of 
what  stuff  they  were  made ;  but  they  have  seen  fit  to 
let  themselves  loose  upon  me,  and  to  embitter  the 
life  of  a  man  who  had  dispensed  them  from  all  grati- 
tude. I  have  seen  vile  men,  although  holding  both 
high  military  and  civil  positions,  assume  the  part  of 
ignoble  and  subordinate  agents  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  fearful  persecution  ordered  by  their 
chief  against  the  protector  of  himself  and  of  his  fam- 
ily. My  silence  has  had  to  give  way  to  legitimate 
defence,  when  seeing  all  my  rights  to  consideration 
and  to  my  self-imposed  retirement  disregarded  ;  this 
defence  is  limited  on  my  part  to  the  publication  of 
facts.  In  the  days  of  my  fiery  youth  I  more  than 
once  proved  that  I  could  take  up  a  challenge  and 
promptly  avenge  an  insult.  In  the  present  instance 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  look  upon  as  sim- 
ply personal  to  myself  facts  which  interest  the  mass 
of  citizens  and  which  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
France ;  they  had  been  established  by  the  Republi- 
IV-32 
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can  arms,  and  were  united  to  the  untarnished  glory 
of  our  warriors.  It  is  the  glory  which  succeeded 
this  first  that  is  false  and  impure,  and  it  has  been 
the  very  ruin  of  our  countr}^. 

In  witnessing  this  horrible  change  which  has 
brought  about  so  many  disasters,  I  have  been  unable 
to  refrain  from  naming  those  who  were  most  directly 
responsible  for  them.  I  had  been  the  creator  of  so 
many  generals,  who  had  for  so  long  a  period  called 
me  their  father,  and  never  spoke  to  me  but  as  the 
most  respectful  of  sons.  What  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable conduct  is  that  of  those  generals  invested 
with  the  highest  rank  when  serving  in  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  !  They  were  truly  the  children  of  the 
Revolution,  and  would  probably  but  for  it  never  have 
been  known ;  they  served  it  in  its  early  days  with  a 
disinterestedness  and  a  civic  valor  worthy  beyond 
doubt  of  all  the  rewards  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
nation  ;  but  these  rewards  of  liberty  did  not  suffice 
them ;  they  must  needs  have  those  of  despotism, 
which  enjoyed  loading  them  with  badges  of  servi- 
tude which  it  called  decorations  of  honor.  The  de- 
fections engendered  by  this  corruption  favored  the 
marcli  of  the  enemy  into  the  bosom  of  the  capital ; 
the  ex-Republicans  become  the  servants  of  the  Em- 
pire showed  themselves  quite  ready  to  tender  their 
devotion  and  their  servility  to  the  foreign  sovereigns, 
their  concjuerors,  and  to  any  power  that  would  leave 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  pensions  and  titles. 

The  picture  which  history  will  draw  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  progression  of  these  deserters 
from  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  will  warn  nations 
which  are  or  which  aspire  to  become  independent  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  consequences  of  mili- 
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tary  power.  Those  whose  aim  it  is  to  betray  the 
rights  of  citizens,  must  needs  feign  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  first  duties.  Governments,  even  those  longest 
established,  have  nearly  always  been  the  victims  of 
the  military  chiefs  in  whom  they  have  imprudently 
placed  confidence.  The  hired  assassins  who  have 
been  enriched  thirst  for  more  riches ;  their  sole  aim 
is  to  be  Prcetorians  and  to  re-establish  the  Byzantine 
Empire. 

I  am  aware  that  while  profiting  by  all  France's 
misfortunes,  of  which  they  were  the  authors,  these 
traitors  to  liberty  would  have  liked  to  make  the  Re- 
public responsible  for  all  their  misdeeds. 

The  sad  spectacle  of  discord  presented  by  the 
Directorate  almost  in  the  first  days  of  its  existence 
— a  discord  which,  after  disturbing  its  existence,  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  its  downfall — can  doubt- 
less be  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  liberty  as  a  power- 
ful argument  against  multiple  and  complex  powers. 
"  This  shows,"  they  argued,  "  whether  it  is  possible 
for  a  few  men  who  exercise  a  power  shared  in  com- 
mon by  them  to  refrain  from  fighting  for  it  among 
themselves  until  they  have  devoured  one  another. 
Were  not  the  discussions  and  quarrels  of  the  Direc- 
torate preceded  by  those  of  the  Convention  and  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ?"  But  do  the  ad- 
mirers of  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
pretend  to  find  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  sys- 
tem in  what  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic? 

Their  Bonaparte,  it  seems  to  me,  exercised  this 
one-man  power  with  a  sufficiently  great  latitude,  and 
without  any  opposition  for  several  long  years.  Piow 
did  he  exercise  it,  and  what  was  his  end  ?  It  can  be 
said  beyond  doubt  that  no  democracy  or  ochlocracy 
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ever  presented  a  scandal  similar  to  the  one  of  the 
imperial  government.      How  comes  it  that  excesses 
were  pushed  so  far  ?     Owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
power  had   neither  limits   nor   curb,  and   that   the 
power  of  a  single  man  will  ever  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all,  to  all,  and  to  himself,  when,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu has  said,  "  power  shall  not  check  power." 
Now  this   law  of  conservation  can  never  exist  ex- 
cept by  the  division  of  powers  and  by  a  balancing 
and  ponderation  securing  their  equilibrium,  in  short, 
by  the  organization  of  a  constitutional  government. 
The    primary  bases   of   this   constitutional   govern- 
ment are  institutions,  and  the  first  of  these  is  the 
liberty  of  the  press;   it  was  stifled,  annihilated  un- 
der Bonaparte,  this  so  precious  institution,  and  this 
is  why  everything  was   oppressed  in    France.     No 
agent  of  tyranny  had  cause  to  fear  being  tried  by 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  which  speaks  before 
the  other  tribunals  of  a  State  ;  but,  banished  from 
France,  the  liberty  of  the  press  took  refuge  in  other 
countries,  and    in    England   was    inviolable.      It    is 
to  the  useful  and  powerful  reaction  of   the  liberty 
of  the  press  on   our  country,  whence  it  had  been 
proscribed,  that  I  have  perhaps  owed  my  liberty  and 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  if  indeed  life  be  an  enjoyment. 
Several  of   Bonaparte's   intimate  advisers   had  told 
him  that,  having  disposed  of  Pichegru,  of  the  Due 
cl'Enghien,  of    Moreau,  and   others,  he   should   not 
overlook   me,  and  that  since  no  kind  of  overtures 
could   induce  me   to   rally  to  the  Government,  the 
simplest  thing  was  to  end  the  matter  by  getting  rid 
of  me.     The   English  press,  already  teeming  with 
severe  judgments  in  regard  to  Bonaparte's  conduct 
towards  Pichegru,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  Moreau,  and 
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others,  having,  I  know  not  how,  become  informed 
of  my  proscription,  unanimously  remarked  :  "  There 
is  nothing  left  for  Bonaparte  to  do  but  to  kill  Barras; 
he  is  credited  with  this  desire ;  he  is  a  man  of  whom 
everything  is  to  be  expected  ;  but  this  final  deed, 
still  lacking  to  his  policy,  would  probably  add  noth- 
ing to  his  security." 

Bonaparte,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  having  the 
English  newspapers  translated  to  him  with  minute 
accuracy,  in  order  to  find  in  them  truths  to  which 
he  refused  to  hearken  in  France,  seemed  to  hesitate 
on  reading  this  grave  paragraph  ;  and  it  was  Fouche 
himself  who  has  since  confessed  to  me  that  I  per- 
haps owed  my  life  to  the  English  press. 

Watch,  then,  over  your  institutions,  O  my  fellow- 
citizens  ;  you  are  saved  if  you  do  not  suffer  them 
to  be  taken  from  you.  The  dynasty  which  has  re- 
turned is  called  easy-going ;  bless  this  denomina- 
tion, even  should  the  word  imply  weakness.  Lib- 
erty is  established  through  weak  dynasties.  Better 
for  a  nation  a  King  who  hunts  than  an  Emperor  who 
makes  war ;  better  it  is  to  see  a  wooden  sword  than 
one  of  steel,  a  King  justice  of  the  peace  seated  un- 
der the  oaks  of  Vincennes  than  an  Emperor  who  is 
never  seated,  but  always  on  horseback  or  in  his  tent. 

I  have  revealed  all  the  reasons  which  have  deter- 
mined me  to  write  these  Memoirs.  If  I  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  appeared  severe  towards 
Bonaparte,  I  think  that  those  who  ponder  his  career 
will  be  still  more  so.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
truly  and  unfortunately  most  extraordinary  man  is 
the  greatest  criminal  who  has  appeared  on  earth 
since  Adam,  and  even  before.  He  squandered  and 
devoured    the    most    magnificent    opportunity  ever 
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granted  to  the  human  race — that  of  enjoying  the 
faculty  of  pursuing  an  unobstructed  poHcy,  of  taking 
up  society  in  its  foundations  and  rebuilding  it :  an 
admirable  opportunity,  the  loss  of  which  nations  will 
eternally  regret,  and  which  will  perhaps  not  present 
itself  again  in  twenty  thousand  years.  Still,  I  must 
confess  that  my  hopes  are  not  postponed  to  so  dis- 
tant a  date  ;  there  are  personal  enjoyments  close  at 
hand  which  we  doubtless  must  renounce  for  our- 
selves, and  it  is  not  for  ourselves  that  we  have  sown ; 
but  we  can  carry  to  the  grave  the  consolation  that 
future  generations  will  gather  the  fruits  of  our  suc- 
cesses, of  our  tears,  and  of  our  blood ! 

It  is  with  these  sentiments  that  I  claim  the  right 
to  dedicate  my  Memoirs  to  the  French  nation,  to 
that  truly  generous  and  magnanimous  nation  which 
had  reconquered  its  independence  at  the  cost  of  so 
many  honorable  sacrifices.  If  that  nation  has  on 
the  one  hand  shown  me  some  gratitude  for  having 
concentrated  all  my  efforts  in  this  great  work,  I 
venture  to  think  that  my  intentions  have  proved 
that  I  was  not  unworthy  of  it.  To  what  higher 
tribunal,  I  repeat,  can  any  mortal  appeal  than  to 
the  verdict  of  his  conscience .'' 


POSTSCRIPT 

I  THOUGHT  I  had  finished  these  Memoirs,  but  I  am 
compelled  to  take  up  my  pen  once  more,  owing  to 
the  renewal  of  a  most  ancient  intrigue,  which  might 
have  been  thought  to  be  done  with,  over  and  over 
again,  but  which  seems  to  be  eternal. 

The  reader  has  seen  the  intrigues  of  Fauche-Borel 
twenty-eight  years  ago ;  at  the  time  of  the  Director- 
ate I  gave  a  simple  account  of  them,  supported  by 
circumstances  and  documentary  evidence.  He  has 
also  seen,  in  1819,  my  categorical  reply  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  intriojues  which  sought  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  primary  machination  of  1 799. 
I  learn  to-day  that  Fauche,  who  has  gone  on  with 
his  machinations,  but  who  has  not  derived  sufficient 
money  therefrom,  or  has  squandered  it,  is  still  ask- 
ing for  rewards  he  claims  he  has  never  received ; 
that  in  consequence  of  this  he  is  drawing  up  a 
special  and  audacious  collection  of  the  fables  on 
which  this  cynical  intriguer  has  thrived  for  so  many 
years.  He  had  intrusted  the  work  to  an  honorable 
man,  M.  de  Tercy,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  famed 
Charles  Nodier.  This  noted  man,  on  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  these  falsehoods,  has  repelled  the 
libellous  impostor,  and  has  refused  to  soil  his  pen 
with  such  work.  I  hear  that  Fauche  has  found  a 
man  less  scrupulous  than  M.  de  Tercy;  in  fact,  I 
have  just  received  from  the  impudent  Fauche  him- 
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self  two  volumes  wherein  he  repeats  all  the  rascal- 
ities current  for  so  long.  Even  if  my  strength,  ex- 
hausted by  sickness,  would  permit  of  my  making 
an  extended  reply  thereto,  I  do  not  think,  on  appeal- 
ing to  my  memory,  that  my  indignation  furnishes 
me  with  any  more  complete  refutation  than  the 
positive  facts  which  I  have  recorded,  at  their  proper 
time  and  place,  in  the  course  of  these  my  Memoirs, 
which  I  now  close,  and  of  which  my  failing  hand  is 
perhaps  penning  the  last  lines  .  .  .' 

'  General  Barras  had  just  dictated  this  additional  page  to  his  secretary, 
M.  Blanc,  when  the  malady  from  which  he  had  so  long  suffered  made  alarm- 
ing progress  ;  he  saw  his  end  approaching  \\'ith  courage  ;  no  longer  strong 
enough  to  receive  his  friends,  he  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  notifying  them  of 
tliis  sorrowful  necessity.  For  Barras  to  resolve  upon  depriving  himself  of  this 
consolation,  he  must  have  been  sorely  stricken,  and  altogether  in  extremis. 
Firm  and  resigned,  and  endowed  with  a  soul  strong  enough  peacefully  to  face 
the  last  hour,  he  had  up  to  then  sought  to  conceal  that  hour  from  others.  It 
was  indeed  the  most  sinister  omen  for  his  friends,  his  informing  them  that  he 
could  no  longer  see  them. — Note  by  M.  Rousselin  de  Saint-Albin. 


APPENDIX 

Autographic  Narrative  of  Barras,  from  the  i8th 
Brumaire  to  the  Restoration' 

Havin-g  retired  into  private  life  after  the  events  of  Brumaire, 
I  was  living  on  my  Grosbois  estate,  fully  determined  to  refuse 
to  participate  in  any  degree  in  the  guilty  innovations  just  brought 
about  by  the  deserters  from  the  popular  cause.  Uneasy  at  hav- 
ing me  so  near  Paris,  the  First  Consul  sent  me  through  Talley- 
rand a  proposition  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  Italy,  and 
that  he  would  call  for  me  at  Grosbois,  which  he  would  pass  on 
proceeding  thither.  I  rejected  the  proposition  ;  next,  the  Dres- 
den embass}-,  the  United  States  one,  the  Spanish  one.;  and 
lastly,  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  re-establish  slavery 
in  San  Domingo.  Marshal  Lefevre  called  to  present  me  with  a 
medal  which  Bonaparte  had  caused  to  be  struck  ;  I  even  refused 
it  in  presence  of  a  numerous  company.  The  same  general  in- 
formed me  that  the  Treasury  had  received  orders  to  pay  me  the 
salary  of  a  general  of  division  on  the  retired  list.  My  reply  was  : 
"I  do  not  care  to  receive  any  salary  except  from  a  government 
which  I  serve  and  love."  Bonaparte  replied  :  "  He  must  go  to 
the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees ;  such  was  his  intention  ;  thence  he 
will  travel  in  Spain  ;  he  will  be  received  there  with  distinction, 
and  spend  all  he  has,  after  which  we  shall  dispose  of  him." 
How  could  this  usurper,  this  man  who  was  under  obligation  to 
me,  and  who  had  been  under  my  orders,  imagine  that  I  would 
so  lower  myself  as  to  betray  my  oath  to  the  Republic  and  place 
myself  absolutely  under  the  orders  of  a  soldier  who  had  so  long 
been  under  mine.'  I  would  rather  have  lived  in  an  attic  than 
go  and  swell  the  number  of  valets  cringing  servilely  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  Tuileries.  If  in  those  days  the  prominent  men 
of  the  Revolution,  the  generals  who  had  distinguished  themselves 

'  This  lengthy  fragment  is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Barras. — G.  D. 
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at  the  front,  had  held  aloof  from  this  hotbed  of  corruption,  if 
they  had  not  perjured  themselves,  never  would  Bonaparte  have 
rallied  to  himself  the  army  and  the  true  patriots ;  his  reign  would 
have  been  of  short  duration,  and  France  would  not  have  been 
the  victim  of  a  man  intoxicated  with  adulation  and  power,  dar- 
ing in  prosperity,  and  cowardly  in  misfortune. 

I  was  about  to  go  and  take  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  I  had 
for  some  time  past  been  ordered  to  do  so.  No  sooner  did  this 
intention  of  mine  become  known  than  much  eagerness  was  dis- 
played in  sending  me  passports  and  letters  of  credit  on  Madrid  ; 
it  had  been  resolved  upon  to  place  a  distance  between  myself 
and  Paris  during  the  absence  of  Bonaparte.  He  would  say  to 
Talleyrand  :  "  We  must  get  him  to  make  up  his  mind,  or  else,  on 
leaving  for  the  army,  I  shall  take  him  as  I  pass  by  Grosbois ;  let 
him  know  this."  1  sent  word  to  Talleyrand  that  I  would  never 
have  anything  in  common  with  the  oppressor  of  my  country.  On 
my  refusal  being  communicated  to  him,  Bonaparte  remarked  : 
"He  is  spending  more  than  his  fortune  will  allow  of;  he  will 
wreck  it,  and  then  he  will  be  at  our  disposal."  Marshal  Leffevre 
was  doubtless  commissioned  to  come  and  offer  me  the  medal 
struck  in  honor  of  the  usurper ;  I  refused  it  in  the  presence  of 
twenty  persons.  The  same  marshal  was  commissioned  to  in- 
duce me  to  call  at  the  Treasury  to  receive  my  half-pay ;  I  per- 
ceived the  trap,  and  I  informed  him  that  I  belonged  to  the  army 
of  the  Republic  alone,  and  that  I  declined  to  receive  any  salary 
whatsoever  from  him  who  had  overthrown  it.  Among  my  bit- 
terest foes  were  Fouche  and  Re'al ;  nevertheless,  these  hypocrites 
never  ceased  assuring  me  of  their  devotion  to  me  ;  that  fellow 
Re'al  said  one  day  to  Fouche,  in  presence  of  the  two  Lombards : 
"  Barras  would  have  us  hanged,  did  he  possess  the  slightest 
power;  let  us  avoid  all  reconciliation."  These  two  traitors  had 
been  loaded  with  benefits  by  me,  especially  at  a  time  when  they 
lacked  the  very  necessaries  of  life  ;  lying  reports  were  daily  laid 
before  Bonaparte  by  this  traitorous  pair. 

Bonaparte  left  for  Marengo  just  as  I  had  gone  to  the  waters 
of  the  Pyrenees.  On  my  arrival  at  Blois,  the  hostelry  at  which 
I  had  put  up  was  surrounded  by  the  gendarmerie  ;  my  portfolio 
was  taken  from  me,  my  clothes  were  searched,  and  my  passports 
seized  ;  this  incident  gave  rise  to  such  murmurs  of  discontent 
that  my  liberty  and  my  passports  were  restored  to  me  after  a 
fruitless   search  had  been  made  for  letters  ;    I  met  with  noth- 
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ing  but  marks  of  respect  and  good-will  in  the   course  of  m}- 
journey. 

On  my  return  to  Grosbois,  the  calumnies  of  my  enemies  were 
renewed  ;  Fouche  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  me  to  travel,  and  go  to  a  distance  from  Paris.  Berthier 
was  ordered  to  notify  me  that  I  was  to  put  forty  leagues  between 
myself  and  Paris  ;  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion,  this  or- 
der was  transmitted  to  the  Prefect  of  Versailles,  M.  Germain, 
who  had  it  carried  out  with  extreme  rigor ;  my  residence  was  in- 
vaded by  a  number  of  police  agents  and  gendarmerie.  An  offi- 
cer notified  me  that  I  was  to  obey  this  order  witliin  three  days  at 
the  latest. 

I  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  without  receiving  any  reply.  I  de- 
nounced this  arbitrary  act  to  the  Senate  :  same  silence.  Fouchd 
sent  word  to  me  that  if  I  did  not  conform  to  the  measure  taken 
against  me,  the  Prefect  of  Versailles  had  received  orders  to  have 
me  conveyed  to  Rochefort  by  the  gendarmerie. 

I  left  Grosbois,  and  arrived  at  Brussels  a  few  days  later ;  I 
was  received  with  dignity  by  the  Prefect ;  he  assured  me  that  he 
had  not  been  notified  by  the  authorities  of  my  exile  to  his  city. 
I  was  received  by  its  inhabitants,  the  authorities  excepted,  with 
a  kindliness  for  which  I  am  grateful.  I  learned  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three  days  the  Prefect  of  Versailles  had  sent  the 
gendarmerie,  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  to  my  absence  by 
means  of  an  official  report. 

Bonaparte  was  about  to  pass  through  Brussels  ;  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Prefecture  called  on  me  and  pointed  out  that  my 
stay  in  Brussels  might  be  dangerous  for  me  during  his  presence. 
I  replied  to  him  :  "  Have  you  a  second  letter  of  exile  ?"  "  No," 
was  his  answer,  "it  is  merely  the  advice  of  the  Prefect."  Bona- 
parte came  ;  the  nobles,  the  priests,  the  authorities,  and  the  police 
alone  welcomed  him  with  plaudits.  The  actors  of  the  Frangais 
had  been  summoned  ;  among  them  was  Mile.  Rocour,  whom  I 
knew;  she  was  also  very  intimate  with  Talleyrand;  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  dining  with  me  and  supping  at  that  Minister's.  She 
spoke  to  Talleyrand  "as  to  the  great  advisability  of  a  '•rap- 
prochement between  myself  and  Bonaparte."  Talleyrand  assured 
her  he  would  zealously  labor  to  this  end.  I  begged  the  cele- 
brated actress  to  cease  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

The  moist  atmosphere  of  Brussels  had  been  so  harmful  to  my 
health  that  I  resolved  to  go  to  Provence  ;  I  made  a  few  prepara- 
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tions ;  they  were  noticed  b}'  the  spies  who  surrounded  me ;  it 
was  learned  that  I  intended  to  travel  by  way  of  Franche-Comtd 
in  order  to  avoid  violating  the  forty-league  radius  from  Paris, 
when  M.  Maret  wrote  to  me  :  "  Bonaparte  is  informed  of  the  pro- 
posed journey  of  M.  Barras  ;  he  instructs  me  to  inform  him  that, 
should  he  wish  to  travel  by  way  of  Paris,  he  sees  no  objection  to 
his  so  doing,  and  that  he  may  ask  for  the  necessary  passports ; 
that,  should  M.  Barras  have  any  other  request  to  prefer,  there 
would  not  be  any  intermediary  between  the  Consul  and  himself." 
I  did  not  vouchsafe  any  reply,  but  I  commissioned  a  friend  to 
see  M.  Maret  and  to  tell  him  that,  were  passports  sent  to  me,  I 
should  go  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  certain  mat- 
ters of  business. 

The  Grosbois  estate  was  so  burdensome  to  me  that  I  could 
not  keep  it.  General  Moreau  sent  to  me  a  M.  Carbonel,  who,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  threw  out  alarming  hints  in  regard  to 
my  peaceful  possession  of  a  chateau  so  near  Paris  ;  further  warn- 
ings which  reached  me  determined  me  to  sell  the  estate  to  Gen- 
eral Moreau  at  a  price  far  below  its  value. 

I  received  a  letter  from  M.  Fain,  Bonaparte's  secretary,  where- 
in he  offered,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  to  complete  the  editions  of 
a  large  number  of  works  brought  out  by  subscription,  but  the 
numbers  of  which  had  not  been  all  delivered,  on  condition  that 
I  should  hand  over  all  the  duplicate  sets  in  my  possession  ;  that 
all  my  colleagues  of  the  Directorate  had  accepted  this  proposi- 
tion. I  did  not  reply  to  this  letter,  any  more  than  I  did  to  one 
from  Secretary-General  Lagarde,  who  asked  me,  by  order,  infor- 
mation as  to  certain  diamonds  and  richly  ornamented  arms  kept 
in  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  room  wherein  the  Directorate  held 
its  sittings,  and  of  which  the  President  kept  the  key.  These 
jewels,  both  valuable  and  numerous,  had  been  destined  as  pres- 
ents for  Turkey  and  the  Bey  of  Africa ;  they  had  been  taken 
from  the  French  envoys  in  Switzerland,  and  restored  under  the 
Directorial  government.  I  sent  word  to  Lagarde  that  he  and 
Syeies  could  better  than  any  one  else  testify  that  no  portion  of 
them  had  been  abstracted,  any  more  than  of  the  six  hundred 
thousand  francs  odd  in  billets  de  caisse  (Treasury  bonds)  locked 
up  in  the  same  chest  of  drawers,  being  the  fund  accumulated  by 
the  Directors  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  agreement 
entered  into  among  themselves  by  which  a  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  was  to  be  paid  to  each  member  deprived  of  his 
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seat  in  the  Directorate  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  Reubbel  and  Le- 
tourneur  had  each  received  this  amount;  itis  alleged  that  Syeyes, 
Roger-Ducos,  Lagarde,  and  others  appropriated  a  deposit  which 
belonged  to  others. 

Fouche'  was  informed,  I  know  not  by  whom,  of  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Maret;  he  immediately  sent  Vincent  Lombard  to  Brus- 
sels, under  the  pretence  of  a  friendly  visit,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  decision  I  had  come  to.  I  noticed  the  embarrassment  of 
the  negotiator,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Come  now,  you  are  undoubt- 
edly charged  with  some  secret  mission."  Thereupon  he  in- 
formed me  that  Fouchd  had  assured  him  that  he  was  still  at- 
tached to  me,  and  that  he  tendered  himself  as  an  intermediary 
between  Bonaparte  and  myself ;  that,  should  I  wish  to  come  to 
Paris,  he  would  send  me  passports  ;  that  he  coveted  the  honor 
of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  chief  of  the  State 
and  myself.  "Be  sure  and  tell  him  that  I  am  his  friend  ;  that  I 
shall  give  him  a  fresh  proof  of  my  friendship  by  speaking  in  his 
favor ;  that  this  rapprochement  is  necessary  and  is  desired  by 
Bonaparte."  Fouche's  overture  was  not  dictated  by  any  feeling 
of  interest  towards  me,  but  because  he  had  learned  that  Maret 
had  been  instructed  to  communicate  to  me  the  intentions  of 
Bonaparte.  Fouche  was  desirous  of  personally  getting  the  cred- 
it for  a  rapprockeme?it  which  he.  Real,  and  many  others  dreaded. 
1  replied  to  the  envoy  that,  if  passports  were  sent  to  me,  I  should 
proceed  to  Provence  by  way  of  Paris  ;  that  I  should,  while  in 
that  city,  bring  some  important  business  matters  to  a  conclusion, 
and  have  a  talk  with  Fouche'  in  regard  to  the  means  for  bringing 
about  the  reconciliation  desired  by  him. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Lombard  said  to  Fouche:  "I  found 
Barras  favorably  disposed  ;  he  will  set  out  for  Paris  as  soon  as 
he  receives  his  passports."  This  Minister,  vile  flatterer  that  he 
was,  went  boasting  to  Bonaparte  that  he  had  induced  me  to 
make  this  concession,  adding  that  he  would  bring  me  into  his 
presence  immediately  upon  my  arrival  in  Paris.  "Send  him 
passports,"  remarked  Bte.,  "  and  tell  him  I  shall  receive  him  with 
pleasure  and  without  ceremony."  Lombard  was  ordered  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  my  arrival,  so  greatly  did  Fouche  dread  that 
some  other  than  himself  would  be  present  at  that  interview  with 
Bte. 

The  passports  reached  me,  and  I  left  Brussels.  No  sooner 
had  I  taken  up  my  quarters  in  the  Marais,  than   I  received  a 
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note  from  Lombard  informing  me  that  Fouclie  expected  me  to 
breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  and  that  it  was  all  settled. 
I  went  to  the  breakfast.  As  I  was  going  up  the  stairs  of  the 
mansion  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black  pulled  me  by  the  coat- 
tail  ;  I  turned  round  ;  the  unknown  individual  said  to  me  :  "  Be- 
ware of  poison,"  and  vanished.  M.  Fouche,  Mde.  Fouch^,  his 
secretary,  M.  Tureau,  Mrs.  Lombard,  Tauradeau,  and  Vimeux 
constituted  the  guests.  My  reception  was  such  that  I  said  to 
myself :  "  But  am  I  then  one  of  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
State  ?"  We  breakfast ;  I  drink  nothing  but  water  from  M. 
Fouche's  own  carafe ;  in  the  morning  I  never  partake  of  either 
meat  or  vegetables,  but  I  accept  coffee  with  cream,  which  both 
Mr.  and  Mde.  drink. 

Breakfast  over,  we  adjourn  to  the  study.  After  a  display  of 
affectionate  regard,  the  Minister  says  to  me  :  "  I  have  ordered 
my  carriage  ;  Bonaparte  awaits  you;  on  receiving  Lombard's 
report,  I  settled  everything;  you  will  be  admitted  in  top-boots, 
and  without  doing  any  waiting  in  an  antechamber."  Fouche 
and  I  mutually  watched  each  other ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  saw 
that  I  was  about  to  refuse,  but  I  do  know  that  his  embarrass- 
ment did  not  escape  me.  I  replied  to  Fouche  :  "  I  have  come 
by  way  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  matters  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  obtain  from  the  Government  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  still  due  to  me  from  Moreau  on  the  purchase  price  of 
Grosbois ;"  that,  this  sum  once  paid,  I  intended  to  proceed  to 
Provence  ;  that  I  had  never  entertained  any  idea  of  going  to  the 
Tuileries;  that  I  merely  desired  that  there  should  be  an  end  to 
ray  proscription ;  that  I  begged  him  not  to  insist  any  further  on 
a  step  which  was  hardly  proper  for  one  in  my  position,  and  one 
which  I  once  for  all  refused  to  take. 

Greatly  put  out,  Fouche'  replied  that  either  Lombard  or  myself 
had  thus  deeply  compromised  him  with  Bonaparte,  and  that  my 
decision  was  not  one  of  a  nature  to  put  an  end  to  a  few  precau- 
tionary measures  adopted  against  me.  I  went  on  to  sa}',  after 
listening  to  Fouche's  threatening  utterance  :  "  I  prefer  persecu- 
tion to  debasement;  it  is  the  Government  that  has  committed 
wrongs  towards  me;  it  was  the  Government's  place  to  make  a 
genuine  reparation,  and  one  satisfactory  to  me,  and  not  for  me  to 
go,  so  to  speak,  to  sue  for  its  clemency.  Let  my  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  be  paid  to  me,  and  I  leave  the  capital  on  the  follow- 
ing day."     Fouche'  thereupon  said  to  me  :   "  Moreau's  debts  will 
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not  be  paid  to  his  creditors  until  the  general  shall  have  given 
proof  of  his  having  landed  in  the  United  States."  We  parted  on 
very  bad  terms. 

I  called  on  U.  Oudinot,  who  was  the  general's  notary  and  my 
own;  I  complained  of  the  delay  in  the  payment,  remarking  that 
empowered  as  I  was,  by  the  specific  terms  of  the  deed  of  sale  of 
Grosbois,  to  enter  again  into  possession  of  my  estate  by  means  of 
a  simple  summons  to  surrender  should  this  payment  not  be  made 
when  due,  I  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  this 
agreement,  and  that  he  might  go  and  inform  Fouche  of  my 
resolve.  Oudinot  called  on  me  the  next  morning  to  tell  me  that 
the  Government  opposed  the  taking  of  such  a  measure,  and  was 
prepared  to  pay  me  the  sum  ;  that  Bte.  had  said  to  Fouche' : 
"  Barras  has  fooled  you ;  his  name  is  not  to  be  mentioned  to  me 
again  ;  let  him  be  paid ;  see  that  he  is  not  murdered  in  the 
South,  for  malevolence,  especially  that  of  England,  already  at- 
tributes to  me  the  intention  of  doing  away  with  him." 

Several  days  went  by  without  the  payment  being  made  to  me; 
I  again  pressed  the  notary,  who  invariably  stated  that  the  funds 
were  about  to  be  paid  over  to  him.  I  wrote  to  Fouche  ;  no 
answer.  I  was  returning  from  Boissy  St.  Le'ger  when,  on  reach- 
ing the  bridge  at  Charenton,  my  carriage  was  stopped  by  gen- 
darmes, just  as  that  of  Aforeau  had  been  at  the  same  spot,  and  I 
was  handed  a  parcel,  for  which  I  was  merely  asked  a  receipt. 
This  despatch  contained  an  order  from  the  Prefect  of  Police  to 
leave  Paris  within  five  days  from  the  date  of  the  despatch,  which 
was  already  five  days  old  ;  I  went  to  the  police  office  to  have 
my  passport  vise'd  for  Marseilles  ;  I  entered  a  large  room  occu- 
pied by  clerks,  who  all  greeted  me  with  a  bow ;  not  one  of  them 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  order ;  I  was  deeply  angered  at  this 
fresh  arbitrary  act,  and  complained  of  it  loudly.  The  prefect 
was  informed  of  this  ;  he  sent  me  M.  Verat  to  tell  me  he  was 
attending  a  council  meeting,  that  he  had  just  examined  his  order, 
that  such  as  it  was  he  had  received  it  from  Fouche,  but  that  he 
authorized  me  to  remain  in  Paris  until  the  following  Thursday, 
that  he  would  report,  and  that  if  I  would  call  at  the  prefecture 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  me.  I 
wished  to  have  my  passport  vise'd  ;  I  was  shown  into  a  private 
office,  that  of  M.  Piis.  No  sooner  did  he  see  me  than  he  put  on 
his  hat,  and,  with  head  bowed  down  on  his  desk,  signed  my 
passport.      This   M.  Piis  was    in   the   habit  of  visiting    me ;    I 
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had  extended  a   kindly  welcome   to    him  and   granted   all   his 
requests 

My  friends  were  most  uneasy  in  regard  to  my  display  of  tem- 
per in  the  police  office.  Lombard  urged  me  to  depart,  because 
Fouch^,  he  said,  would  end  by  having  the  order  executed  by 
the  public  force  ;  I  replied  :  "  I  shall  not  obey  it  until  I  am  paid, 
for  I  have  neither  money  nor  carriage."  On  the  Thursday  I 
called  on  the  Prefect  Dubois  ;  M.  Ve'rat  was  awaiting  me  at  the 
carriage  entrance  ;  he  led  me  to  the  cabinet  of  the  magistrate, 
who  received  me  most  politely.  He  assured  me  that  the  order 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Fouche',  the  Minister  of  Police;  that  it 
had  reached  the  prefecture  on  the  very  day  only  when  the  delay 
expired  ;  that  he  had  reported  thereon  to  the  police  council,  at 
which  Bonaparte  had  been  present ;  that  he  had  called  attention 
to  my  state  of  embarrassment  and  to  my  protests ;  that  he  had 
stated  having  taken  upon  himself  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
order  until  the  present  day;  that  Re'al  and  Fouche' had  raised 
their  voices  against  this  act  of  independence,  remarking  that  I 
was  a  dangerous  man  ;  that  he  had  replied  :  "  Barras  has  ene- 
mies ;  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  ;  France  is  under  some  obli- 
gation to  him;  I  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  chief  of  the  State." 
Thereupon  Bte.  replied  to  him:  "You  acted  quite  rightly;  tell 
him  that,  when  once  he  shall  have  settled  his  matters  of  business, 
it  is  proper  that  he  should  leave  Paris  ;"  then,  looking  at  Fouch^: 
"Let  him  be  paid,  once  for  all."  M.  Dubois  was  kind  enough 
to  show  me  the  letters  written  by  Fouchd  and  R^al  about  me. 
"You  see,"  he  remarked  to  me,  "that  I  am  a  stranger  to  the 
persecution  you  are  enduring,  and  which  is  attributed  to  Bte.,  to 
whom  calumnies  are  told  about  you  which  he  disapproves  of  at 
heart.  As  soon  as  you  are  paid  make  haste  to  depart,  for  the 
attempt  will  be  made  to  compromise  you  ;  I  beg  you  will  send 
word  to  me  of  your  departure." 

I  did  not  conceal  from  myself  the  danger  I  incurred  by  re- 
maining any  longer  in  the  capital,  surrounded  as  f  was  by  pow- 
erful enemies,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  I  had  loaded  them 
with  benefits  in  the  days  of  their  poverty,  and  whose  treachery  I 
had  in  no  wise  shared.  I  received  the  hundred  thousand  francs 
due  me  for  Grosbois  ;  f  was  not  allowed  twelve  hundred  francs 
interest ;  I  protested  when  signing  the  receipt ;  I  have  since 
learned  that  M.  Oudinot  had  received  them  from  the  Government, 
but  had  not  placed  them  at  my  disposal.     M.  Oudinot  said  to 
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me  :  "  You  are  the  only  one  who  has  been  paid  previous  to 
Moreau's  arrival  in  the  United  States  ;"  that  Grosbois  had  been 
given  to  Berthier;  that  Fouche  and  he  were  urging  him  to  sign 
the  deed,  but  that  Berthier  had  begged  them  to  so  arrange  mat- 
ters with  Bonaparte  that  the  clauses  of  the  deed  should  not  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  estate  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  gift. 

I  hastened  my  departure  for  the  South.  I  went  and  thanked 
M.  Dubois  for  his  kindly  treatment  of  me,  and  inquired  of  him 
whether  there  were  really  disturbances  at  Marseilles  such  as 
would  prevent  me  going  thither.  "It  is  a  conspiracy,"  he  said 
to  me,  "which  it  is  sought  to  substitute  for  the  discontent  felt  at 
the  local  authorities  ;  moreover,  I  do  not  possess  full  particulars 
of  the  matter.  Let  it  not  stop  you ;  I  am  and  shall  be  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  you  on  all  occasions ;  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
being  known  to  you,  nor  am  I  under  any  obligation  to  you,  but 
I  have  not  forgotten  all  the  services  rendered  by  you  to  the  Fa- 
therland." 

I  took  the  road  to  Provence  ;  on  my  arriving  at  Avignon,  M. 
Dupuis,  the  mayor,  took  the  officious  precaution  of  surrounding 
me  with  gendarmes,  one  of  whom  kept  watch  at  my  door;  I 
quieted  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  who  wished  to  throw 
them  into  the  Rhone,  and  I  proceeded  to  Aix,  where  I  learned 
that  I  was  designated  as  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  imagined  by 
the  authorities  of  Marseilles,  and  that  official  reports  set  forth 
that  I  had  been  in  hiding  in  that  city  for  two  months  past.  My 
poor  sister,  on  learning  of  my  arrival  and  of  what  was  going  on, 
left  at  once  in  order  to  meet  me  at  Aix ;  her  carriage  was  over- 
turned near  Marseilles,  and  she  was  crushed  to  death. 

Here  I  was,  expelled  from  Avignon,  denounced  at  Marseilles, 
and  my  poor  sister,  who  had  in  her  zeal  hastened  towards  me, 
dead  in  so  cruel  a  fashion.  I  sought  an  asylum  in  Marseilles 
under  the  just  and  benevolent  administration  of  the  Prefect 
Royanet ;  he  was  indignant  at  the  persecutions  I  was  made  to 
endure,  and  assured  me  that  I  should  be  sheltered  from  the  mo- 
lestations of  the  authorities  of  the  adjoining  department.  And, 
indeed,  hospitality  was  not  violated.  I  wrote  to  M.  Dubois 
that,  while  I  was  in  Paris  and  in  his  office,  the  authorities  of 
Marseilles  had  officially  denounced  an  alleged  conspiracy  against 
the  Government,  naming  me  as  its  chief,  and  adding  that  I  had 
been  in  hiding  in  the  city  for  several  months  past.  M.  Dubois 
proved  the  falseness  of  the  assertions  of  the  prefect  and  the  com- 

IV-33 
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missary  of  police  of  the  department  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
stating  that  I  was  in  Paris  under  surveillance  and  in  his  office  at 
the  time  of  this  absurd  charge  of  my  being  the  chief  of  a  plot, 
which  was  naught  else  but  the  discontent  voiced  by  the  oppressed 
inhabitants  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
honest  speaking  of  M.  Dubois,  I  should  have  been  sacrificed  by 
Fouche,  Real,  and  Pelet  de  la  Lozfere. 

This  done,  I  proceeded  to  my  residence  in  Marseilles ;  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage  was  at  once  organized,  with  the  object  of  en- 
trapping me  once  more.  Oppression  and  injustice  reigned  in 
this  department ,  trackers  of  the  departmental  company  scoured 
the  country  districts,  and,  pursuant  to  orders  and  to  secure  gra- 
tuities, fired  not  only  on  recalcitrant  conscripts  as  if  they  were 
wild  beasts,  but  even  on  those  who  were  not  recalcitrant;  they 
shattered  a  citizen's  thigh-bone,  sabred  my  coachman,  who  was 
sixty  years  of  age,  insulted  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Les 
Aigallades,  and  attempted  to  break  in  my  door.  Several  citizens 
had  rushed  to  my  house  to  assist  me  in  driving  back  these  mad- 
men ;  shouts,  threats,  and  repeated  blows  with  their  swords  on 
my  door  determined  me  to  arm  myself  and  face  them.  On  my 
opening  my  door,  and  on  the  scoundrels  seeing  we  were  armed, 
they  fled,  saying:  "It  is  Barras  himself."  They  arrested  my 
cook  as  a  conscript,  handled  him  roughly,  and  conveyed  him  to 
Marseilles ;  it  was  proved  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  he  was 
set  free. 

I  complained  to  the  general  in  command  of  the  district ;  he 
came  to  my  house.  After  causing  this  detachment  of  assassins 
to  be  arrested — although  they  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  under 
his  orders — he  had  required  the  prefect  to  bring  them  to  trial ; 
they  had  committed  so  many  excesses  that  they  were  sentenced 
to  death ;  I  agreed  to  the  desire  of  the  authorities  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  colonial  depot  at  Toulon. 

My  health  had  become  shattered  through  all  the  molestations 
of  my  enemies ;  I  asked  the  prefect  for  a  passport  to  the  waters 
of  Aix,  in  Savoy;  he  refused  it,  and  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  me.' 

Excluded  from  the  waters  of  Aix  because  a  sister  of  Bte.  was 
going  thither,  it  was  doubtless  thought  unbecoming  that  a  man 

'  The  text  of  this  letter  is  missing  from  the  manuscript, — G.  D, 
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who  had  obb'ged,  assisted,  and  protected  them  (stc)  should  be 
there  at  the  same  time  ;  hunted  down  on  all  sides,  surrounded 
by  traps,  and  harassed  in  every  possible  way,  I  went  to  Eaux 
Bonnes  in  the  Pyrenees.  M.  de  Castellanne,  who  claimed  to 
be  my  kinsman,  was  prefect  at  Pan ;  he  came  to  the  waters  with 
his  family;  he  sent  word  to  me  through  my  physician  that  he 
would  like  to  see  me  ;  I  replied  that,  being  there  for  the  benefit 
of  my  health,  I  abstained  from  all  visits,  especially  to  the  em- 
ploye's of  the  oppressor  of  my  country.  I  must  here  state  that 
M.  de  Castellanne,  perhaps  sent  thither  because  of  my  presence 
there,  showed  me  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  as  well  as  kind- 
liness to  the  persons  attached  to  me,  and  even  to  the  bathers 
and  inhabitants.  The  waters  proved  most  beneficial  to  me  ; 
they  deserve  to  be  recommended  to  all  those  afiJicted  with  dis- 
eases of  the  chest ;  I  witnessed  cures  which  had  been  despaired 
of;  it  is  believed  that  they  derive  their  virtues  from  the  pres- 
ence of  serpents  (sic)  with  which  they  teem. 

The  season  of  the  waters  over,  I  returned  to  my  estate  at 
Les  Aigallades.'  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  General  Cervoni, 
a  man  of  courage,  worth,  and  honor;  one  evening  he  told  me 
the  following  incident,  which  had  happened  in  the  morning  : 

"We  paid  an  official  visit  to  King  Charles  IV. ;  astonished  at 
certain  costumes,  he  asked  me  for  an  explanation  as  he  stood  in 
his  sa/on.  I  said  to  him  :  '  They  are  Mameluke  officers  attached 
to  my  staff.'  The  King  almost  stood  on  one  leg  (sic),  saying  : 
'  General,  they  are  renegades.'  " 

The  sister  of  Bte.  came  to  take  the  waters  of  (illegible)  ;  the 
authorities  of  the  department  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  went  to 
Aix  to  welcome  her ;  General  Cervoni  took  an  arm-chair  and 
sat  down  in  it  with  outstretched  legs  ;  all  were  standing,  even 
the  ladies.  He  recalled  to  Mme.  Pauline  their  early  intimacy 
in  Corsica  ;  she  was  most  gracious  to  him  ;  she  asked  him  to 
give  her  a  supper  and  a  ball  at  his  country-house  near  Mar- 
seilles. "I  shall  have  every  preparation  made,"  replied  Cer- 
voni, "to  receive  you  in  proper  style."  As  he  was  leaving,  his 
aides-de-camp,  who  were  standing  near  the  door,  told  him  that 
a  chamberlain  had  taken  it  ill  that  he  should  have  sat  down 
without  the  order  of  the  princess.  "  Where,  then,  is  the  scoun- 
drel?" inquired  Cervoni ;  "I  shall  give  him  a  sound  thrashing." 
The  rascal  had  fled.  Returning  to  the  drawing-room,  Cervoni 
said  :  "  Princess,  you  are  giving  me  and  the  Marseillais  great 
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pleasure  in  accepting  a  fete  where  ever}'  homage  awaits  you ; 
but  no  chamberlain,  I  beg  you."  The  princess  laughed  heartily 
and  replied  :  "  No  chamberlain,  my  dear  Cervoni."  She  went 
to  the  house  of  Mt.  de  Califfet,  and  was  carried  by  the  master 
and  the  nobles  {sic).  When,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  very  ill, 
she  wished  to  proceed  farther,  after  having  taken  the  waters  of 
{illegible),  having  had  baths  constructed  there,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  attention  and  care  of  the  master,  she  took  the  road  to 
Nice  ;  passing  through  Aups  and  noticing  a  fete  in  which  she 
took  pleasure,  she  went  and  sat  down  in  a  meadow,  until  Mr.. 
Roubaud  had  made  all  necessary  preparations  to  receive  her ; 
she  was  accompanied  by  General  Guillot  (.')  and  by  the  sub-pre- 
fect of  Grasse;  the  former  sat  at  her  feet,  which  rested  on  his 
chest ;  the  other  served  her  as  a  prop ;  nearly  all  of  them  had 
divested  themselves  of  their  coats,  and  placed  them  under  the 
princess  as  cushions ;  it  was  in  this  attitude  that  she  received 
deputations. 

Roubaud  had  procured  thrushes,  a  favorite  dish  with  the 
princess  ;  he  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  have  the  supper  well 
prepared  ;  on  the  princess's  arrival  at  his  residence  he  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  but  not  admitted  to  his  own  table,  and  all  he  had 
to  eat  was  what  remained  of  the  cold  thrushes.  She  continued 
her  journey  by  way  of  Nice ;  it  was  in  this  town  that  she  had 
trouble  in  her  household  ;  as  a  result,  a  chamberlain  was  ex- 
pelled. 

At  that  time  the  Chateau  d'lf  contained  prisoners  who  did 
not  know  the  reasons  for  which  they  were  detained  ;  {an  illegible 
proper  izowi)  was  of  the  number ;  the  unfortunate  man  lacked 
everything  ;  his  emaciation  was  fearful ;  he  was  a  chef  de  brigade 
whose  domicile  was  in  the  Pyrenees;  he  had  for  a  long  time 
been  confined  in  this  fort ;  he  could  neither  see  nor  write  to  any 
one;  his  relatives  had  applied  to  the  Ministers  for  news  about 
him  ;  they  replied  that  he  had  died  while  under  the  colors ;  a 
few  clews  and  the  admission  of  a  former  man-servant  stimulated 
the  complaints  of  the  relatives  ;  the  order  was  sent  to  sethim  free  ; 
the  local  authorities  of  Marseilles  ordered  the  unfortunate  man 
to  leave  the  town  during  the  day  ;  he  was  refused  a  route  and 
all  assistance  ;  at  last  he  found  pitying  hearts  who  assisted  him; 
he  called  on  me  ;  I  helped  him  to  rejoin  his  family;  this  visit 
furnished  a  reason  for  my  being  once  more  denounced. 

I  think  I  have  stated  in  the  course  of  these  memoranda  that 
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at  the  time  Moreau  went  to  Cadiz  I  sent  word  to  him,  entreating 
him  to  go  to  England,  and  informing  him  that  I  should  join  him 
there,  feeling  assured  that  the  English  Government  would  facili- 
tate the  arming  of  the  French  prisoners  in  England,  as  well  as 
those  at  Mahon  ;  that  we  could  in  that  country  arrange  for  the 
joint  action  of  our  means  and  relations  with  those  of  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  tyrant ,  that  he,  Moreau,  should 
land  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  I  on  the  shores  of  Provence 
and  of  Languedoc ;  that  Generals  Lecourbe,  Mourier  (?),  and 
others  were  favorably  disposed  ;  that  50,000  Frenchmen  were  in 
England,  some  20,000  at  Mahon  ;  that  hence  the  French  troops, 
displeased  at  being  forsaken  by  the  Government,  were  more  than 
sufficient,  when  united  with  the  troops  at  home,  to  rally  the  na- 
tion to  Republican  institutions  and  bring  about  the  expulsion  of 
the  usurper.  Moreau  wavered,  and  finally  declined  to  co-operate 
for  the  present ;  this  general,  who  had  acquired  fame  and  glory, 
preferred  tarnishing  both  by  serving  the  coalition  against  his 
Fatherland. 

General  Guidal,  whose  protector  I  had  been,  and  to  whose 
military  promotion  I  had  contributed,  was  no  longer  on  the 
active  list ;  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Grasse,  and  was  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  with  his  slender  pay,  having  two  children  to 
feed  and  educate;  he  called  on  me,  depicted  his  circumstances, 
told  me  of  the  unpleasantnesses  he  endured  in  his  own  locality; 
I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay  with  me  ;  he  did  so  ;  I  paid  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  expenses  of  one  of  his  sons  at  the  Lyce'e  of 
Montpellier.  Bonaparte  had  compromised  him  in  the  case  of 
General  Frotte,  who,  relying  on  military  honor,  had  gone  to 
Alengon  to  treat  of  peace,  when  he  had  been  arrested  and  shot; 
General  Guidal  publicly  disavowed  his  connection  with  this 
crime,  perpetrated  by  Chamberlac  by  order  of  Bonaparte  ;  Gui- 
dal's  protest  was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace. 

We  lived  at  my  country-seat  near  Marseilles  ;  I  had  as  neigh- 
bor M.  Paban,  a  merchant ;  General  Guidal  had  got  on  a  most 
intimate  footing  with  him  and  his  wife  ;  this  friendship  became 
so  close  that  they  conceived  the  plan  of  going  into  business  to- 
gether; as  a  result,  Guidal  took  up  his  abode  with  Paban  at 
Marseilles  ;  I  seldom  saw  him  except  occasionally  at  dinner  on 
Sundays.  He  and  Paban  made  the  acquaintance  in  a  cafeoi  a 
valet  of  Charles  IV. ;  he  confided  to  them  that  his  master  was 
alarmed,  and  that  he  would  like  to  reach  England,  but  that  this 
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seemed  difficult  of  execution.  Paban  and  Guidal  gave  ear  to 
these  overtures  ;  they  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  King,  and 
assured  the  valet  that  they  possessed  the  means  of  conveying 
him,  without  incurring  any  danger,  to  England. 

The  valet  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
and  both  spoke  of  it  to  the  King ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  prince 
should  see  the  two  gentlemen  ;  a  meeting  took  place  ;  Paban 
has  ships  at  his  disposal,  and  Guidal  safe  men  to  protect  his 
embarkation;  the  King  accepts;  as  a  consequence,  he  causes 
80,000  francs  to  be  paid  to  Paban  and  Guidal  for  the  purchase 
and  fitting  out  of  the  ships  ;  it  is  decided  to  first  communicate 
this  resolution  to  the  English  admiral  commanding  in  the  Medi- 
terranean;  the  two  negotiators  undertake  to  convey  the  King's 
despatch ;  they  are  Compelled  to  hire  a  fishing-smack,  and  take 
the  owner  into  their  confidence ;  several  trips  are  made  ;  the 
admiral  consents  to  receive  the  King,  and  to  convey  him  to  Eng- 
land. A  daily  correspondence  went  on  ;  meanwhile  the  author- 
ities received  information  that  boats  were  communicating  at 
night  with  the  English,  and  engaging  in  smuggling;  in  the  mean- 
time the  ship  which  was  to  convey  the  King  was  in  readiness ; 
its  alleged  destination  was  Corsica,  with  a  cargo  of  wines  and 
miscellaneous  merchandise  ;  an  insurance  was  taken  out  on  the 
ship. 

Just  as  the  time  for  carrying  the  plan  into  execution  had  ar- 
rived, Charles  IV.  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  to  be  received 
by  the  squadron  as  King  and  with  the  customary  honors,  to  wit,  to 
be  saluted  with  one  hundred  guns;  the  admiral  replied  that  the 
King  should  be  received  with  all  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  a 
person  of  rank,  but  not  as  King  of  Spain  ;  the  King  refused  to 
leave.  During  all  these  negotiations,  the  secret  of  which  was 
possessed  by  several  persons,  {illegible)  quarrelled  over  the  divi- 
sion of  the  money  paid  by  Charles  IV.  and  Admiral  Cotton  ; 
the  skipper  threatened  to  reveal  everything  if  not  paid  4000 
francs  at  once  ;  the  advocate  Jaume  (?)  was  commissioned  to  pay 
him  and  silence  him.  The  authorities,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
were  informed  ;  the  ship  went  out  to  the  English  squadron, 
while  ostensibly  bound  for  Corsica  ;  the  skipper  was  arrested. 
Captain  Chambaud,  initiated  into  the  affair,  had  a  son  a  prisoner 
at  INIahon  ;  he  asked  the  admiral  that  this  son  should  be  restored 
to  him  ;  an  order  was  given  to  this  effect.  Young  Chambeau 
(sic)  returned  to  Marseilles,  was  recognized,  and  arrested  together 
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with  his  father ,  these  folk  revealed  everything,  and,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  lives  being  spared,  compromised  a  number  of  peo- 
ple;  Paban,  Guidal,  and  the  lawyer  were  arrested,  conveyed  to 
Toulon,  and  arraigned  before  a  military  commission  appointed 
by  ISIassena. 

Guidal  was  transferred  to  Paris;  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  make  important  revelations  about  prominent  persons  and 
myself;  with  this  object  in  view,  he  was  subjected  to  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  Paris.  The  military  commission  sentenced 
to  death  sixteen  heads  of  families  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
projected  escape  of  the  King  of  Spain  (they  were  also  accused 
of  having  gathered  in  a  country-house  near  Toulon,  in  order 
to  concert  for  the  capture  of  that  town);  they  died  like  heroes, 
wearing  the  tricolor  cockade  over  their  hearts.  INIassena  saved 
from  the  fusillade  his  friend  the  advocate  Jaume(?);  he  had 
his  execution  suspended,  on  the  pretext  of  certain  revelations  ; 
the  advocate  made  some  insignificant  ones,  in  which  he  in- 
cluded me.  King  Charles  IV.  was  exiled  to  Rome  ;  a  commis- 
sary despatched  from  Paris  notified  him  of  this  order ;  the  com- 
missary had  been  instructed  to  accompany  him  thither.  The 
commissary  and  the  authorities  of  Marseilles  assured  the  King 
that  he  would  be  better  and  more  suitably  domiciled  in  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world,  and  that  his  daughter  would  re- 
turn to  his  parental  control.  Charles  left  for  Rome,  taking  with 
him  his  jewel-box  containing  his  diamonds,  those  of  the  Queen, 
and  his  beautiful  set  of  buttons  valued  at  four  millions.  I  must 
recall  an  anecdote  in  connection  with  this  jewel-box.  An  em- 
ploy^ of  the  Government  had  gone  to  Marseilles;  on  learning 
that  the  King  had  sent  diamonds,  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  sold,  he  offered  to  purchase  the  fine  set  of  buttons, 
saying  he  had  been  instructed  to  pay  a  million  down  for  it,  the 
balance  of  the  four  millions  to  be  paid  in  instalments  at  dates  to 
be  agreed  upon  ;  I  heard  of  this  sharper's  game,  and  sent  word  to 
the  King  to  hide  his  jewel-box  and  to  keep  his  set.  Had  it  not 
been  for^me,  he  would  have  consented  to  the  arrangement,  and 
would  have  been  robbed  as  he  was  at  Bayonne  of  his  gold  din- 
ner-service by  a  general  acting  with  authority. 

After  the  departure  of  the  King,  ray  house  was  one  morning 
surrounded  by  gendarmes  and  police  ;  my  house-steward,  Cour- 
tot,  was  arrested  and  placed  in  close  confinement.  I  was  unable 
to  'ascertain  the  reason  for   this  arrest  from  the  authorities  ;  I 
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applied  to  the  Minister  of  Police,  pointing  out  to  him  that  I  was 
doubtless  the  person  aimed  at,  that  I  should  not  budge  from  my 
domicile,  although  it  had  been  my  intention  to  go  to  •  Mont- 
pellier;  the  Minister,  Savari,  replied  that  the  matter  did  not  con- 
cern me,  that  he  was  sending  a  commissary  to  look  into  it ;  and, 
indeed,  he  came  to  the  house  of  M.  Permont  (?),  commissary- 
general  of  police  ;  I  called  there,  when  I  quickly  saw  that  I  was 
not  such  a  stranger  to  the  matter  as  the  Minister  had  assured 
me ;  I  was  questioned  as  to  my  relations  with  several  of  the 
persons ;  my  answer  was  :  "  Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  I 
shall  in  my  own  handwriting  exculpate  the  individuals  you  have 
named  ;  I  beg  you  will  interrogate  my  house-steward,  and  set 
him  free."     I  left,  quivering  with  indignation. 

On  the  following  day  I  again  called  on  the  police  commis- 
sioners ;  I  insisted  on  my  house-steward  being  set  at  liberty  ; 
they  admitted  that  no  proofs  existed  against  (him).  It  was  a 
Sunday.  "  We  are  going  into  the  country,"  said  the  commissary 
from  Paris  to  me.  "  Why  postpone  until  to-morrow,"  I  inquired, 
"  the  setting  at  liberty  of  an  unfortunate  man  so  long  kept  in 
close  confinement,  when  you  admit  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
his  detention  ?  Give  me  an  order  for  his  release,  and  I  shall 
go  and  claim  him."  Permont  replied  :  "  We  shall  go  into  the 
country  after  having  restored  to  liberty  the  person  claimed  by 
General  Barras."  The  order  was  signed,  and  M.  Permont 
showed  the  courtesy  of  sending  his  secretary  to  release  my  man. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  orders  of  the  Minister  and  those  of 
the  councillor  of  State  having  in  charge  the  police  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  South,  Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  clashed  ;  these  two  com- 
missaries were  on  the  most  friendly  footing.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session the  letter  written  in  Paris  by  the  advocate  ...  in  which 
he  spoke  very  ill  of  his  friend  and  host  Permont.  ^^'hat  I  had 
foreseen  came  true  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  a  secretary  of  the 
prefect  called  on  me  at  early  morn  to  inform  me  that  the 
prefect,  who  was  in  hiding  in  the  wood  on  my  estate,  had  an 
important  communication  to  make  to  me,  one  that  required  the 
utmost  secrecy.  On  my  reaching  the  spot  where  M.  {illegible) 
was  awaiting  me,  he  approached  me,  visibly  embarrassed  as  to 
how  he  was  to  begin,  and  handed  me  a  letter  from  the  Minister. 
"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  the  prefect  said  to  me,  "  that  this 
order  should  be  executed,  that  you  should  remain  silent  as  to 
its  dispositions,  and  that  you  should  proceed  to  Rome,  stopping 
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neither  at  Turin  nor  at  Florence,  where  reside  members  of  the 
imperial  family  ;  this  must  be  strictly  conformed  to."  My  sole 
refSly  was :  "  You  oppress  me,  and  prevent  me  from  saying  a 
word  in  self-defence ;  I  declare  to  you  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
see  the  Emperor's  family,  which  I  protected  in  the  days  of  its 
adversity;  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  anything;  I  shall  leave  as 
soon  as  I  have  a  carriage  and  money." 

On  my  return  home  I  told  everybody  what  had  taken  place; 
my  house  was  surrounded  by  spies ;  the  prefect's  secretary 
called  on  me  daily,  telling  me  to  hasten  my  departure,  in  order  to 
dispense  his  superior  from  measures  he  would  adopt  with 
reluctance.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  wrote  to  the  Minister 
that  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  Montpellier,  thence  to  the  waters 
at  Aix  in  Savoy,  and  from  there  to  Rome.  I  left  Marseilles, 
and  took  leave  of  my  residence  ;  my  departure  was  softened  by 
the  interest  shown  me  by  the  inhabitants,  who  all  declared  : 
"We  shall  never  see  him  again;  he  will  be  murdered  in  Italy 
by  the  order  of  the  man  he  has  loaded  with  benefits."  Having 
settled  certain  matters  of  business  in  Montpellier,  I  went  to  Aix 
in  Savoy,  where  I  took  the  baths ;  I  received  a  letter  from 
Marseilles  informing  me  that  the  prefect  had,  subsequent  to  my 
departure,  received  orders  to  incarcerate  me  in  the  Chateau  d'If. 
I  left  Aix;  on  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Turin,  although  provided 
with  passports  from  the  Minister  and  from  the  municipality  of 
Marseilles,  I  was  arrested  and  held  a  prisoner  in  the  hotel 
designated  to  me  ;  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  enter  a  com- 
missary with  armed  men.  "You  are  under  arrest,"  he  says  to 
me;  you  must  accompany  me."  Although  ailing,  1  was  con- 
veyed to  the  police  office  afoot ;  one  of  the  police  spies  attempt- 
ed to  lay  hold  of  me;  I  kicked  him  to  the  ground;  the  sergeant 
censured  him.  On  arriving  at  the  police  headquarters,  I  was 
locked  up  in  a  room  ;  I  asked  to  be  interrogated,  and  to  be  al- 
lowed to  write  to  the  mayor  and  to  the  prefect ;  the  latter  was 
under  some  obligation  to  me  ;  all  this  was  denied  me. 

The  same  commissary  of  police,  accompanied  by  another, 
came  into  my  room,  scrutinized  me  thoroughly,  made  entries  in 
a  register,  and  departed  without  answering  ray  questions  ;  it  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning;  I  was  seated  on  a  dilapidated  chair  ; 
I  was  denied  a  mattress.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
commissary  comes  and  says  to  me:  "You  are  free;  a  mistake 
has  been  made."     I  was  about  to  chastise   this  brute,  when  he 
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fled,  leaving  with  me  a  worthy  sergeant,  who  said  to  me  ;  "  No 
carriage  is  to  be  had  at  this  hour  ;  you  do  not  know  your  way 
about  Turin  ;  I  shall  see  you  to  your  residence."  We  start  afoot; 
my  house-steward,  the  faithful  Courtot,  had  not  left  my  side;  I 
had  intrusted  him  with  my  pocket-book.  On  reaching  the 
street  of  my  hotel  I  found  my  servants,  who  also  were  exclaim- 
ing :  "  We  shall  not  look  upon  him  again  ;  let  us  go  and  drown 
ourselves  in  the  river."  How  rare  such  marks  of  attachment, 
and  how  they  console  one  for  the  injustice  of  mankind !  I  wrote 
to  the  prefect  and  to  the  mayor  on  reaching  home  ;  the  worthy 
sergeant  said  to  me  :  "  They  will  not  reply  to  you  ;  the  prefect 
will  send  word  that  he  is  in  the  country ;  we  are  suffering  from 
the  worst  kind  of  despotism  here."  On  the  following  morning 
the  deputy-mayor  called  on  me,  apologized  to  me  on  behalf  of 
the  mayor,  and  handed  me  my  passports.  He  displayed  a  kindly 
interest  in  me,  and  invited  me  to  make  a  short  stay  in  Turin,  re- 
marking that  I  would  like  its  inhabitants  better  than  its  authori- 
ties ;  I  told  him  I  would  not  reside  in  a  city  administered  by 
such  officials.     I  left  at  once. 

I  did  not  make  any  stay  at  Florence,  dreading  to  meet  there 
the  same  reception  as  at  Turin  ;  the  prefect,  who  was  perhaps 
not  cognizant  of  my  exile,  took  good  care  to  inform  the  authori- 
ties of  my  having  passed  through  the  city.  On  my  entering 
Rome  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  a  little  man  dressed  in  black  said 
to  me;  "You  are  General  Barras  ;  you  have  been  expected  a 
long  time  past;  your  dwelling-place  is  prepared,  and  I  am  going 
to  show  you  the  way  to  it."  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  spring 
up  immediately  on  the  box-seat  of  my  carriage  ;  on  arriving  at 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Cerni,  the  latter  said 
to  me  :  "  You  may  place  every  confidence  in  this  man  ;  he  is  to 
be  your  cicerone."  I  kept  him  some  little  time,  but  on  learning 
that  he  had  been  attached  to  my  person  by  the  police,  I  dis- 
missed him,  and  left  Cerni's. 

I  called  on  the  governor,  General  Miollis  ;  he  was  not  to  be 
seen;  1  left  my  card;  the  same  evening  the  general,  whom  I 
had  known  when  he  belonged  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  came  to  see 
me  ;  the  prefect  {iihgible)  and  the  commissary-general  of  police 
returned  the  call  I  had  made  on  them.  His  Excellency  the  gov- 
ernor visited  me  almost  every  evening;  he  is  a  soldier  who  has 
served  with  both  honor  and  bravery,  but  the  position  occupied 
by  him,  one  almost  entirely  civil,  was  perhaps  not  suited  to  him. 
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The  King  of  Spain's  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  was  con- 
fined in  a  cloistered  convent ;  it  had  been  promised  him,  but  the 
promise  had  not  been  l^ept,  that  she  should  be  restored  to  his 
parental  care.  He  asked  for  an  interview  with  her  ;  it  was  final- 
ly granted  to  him,  on  condition  that  the  governor  should  be 
present.  The  doors  were  unlocked  to  allow  of  the  entry  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Etru- 
ria ;  it  was  a  regular  prison  ;  on  seeing  her  august  parents,  the 
Queen  of  Etruria  fell  at  their  feet ;  all  shed  tears.  A  certain 
embarrassment  was  cast  over  this  scene  by  the  presence  of 
the  general  and  the  severity  of  the  lady  superior;  this  mule 
effusion  soon  ceased,  owing  to  the  order  given  by  her  to  the 
Queen  of  Etruria  and  to  the  Princess  of  Bourbon,  a  religious  in 
the  convent,  to  return  to  their  cells. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Panthe'on,  Rome  no  longer  pre- 
sents to  the  view  anything  except  ruins  ;  still,  these  vestiges 
proclaim  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  and  the  skill  of  their 
architects;  the  people  are  on  a  par  with  brutes,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  so  long  under  the  domination  of  the  clergy; 
the  great  folks  are,  generally  speaking,  ignorant ;  they  inhabit 
palaces  which  stink  with  dirtiness  ;  the  enlightened  folks  are  to 
be  found  among  the  lawyers,  the  artists,  and  a  few  prelates. 
The  district  known  as  the  Trastevere  bears  no  resemblance  to 
what  is  said  of  it  in  history ;  the  association  of  the  Carbonari 
was  in  existence  ;  I  was  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  its  com- 
mittees by  the  prelate  Martinelli,  Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  bearing,  politeness,  and  patriotism.  The 
government  of  Bonaparte  was  generally  execrated  in  Rome  ;  a 
parish  priest  of  the  city,  Battaille  by  name,  left  his  brilliant 
presbytery  to  organize  an  insurrection  in  the  country  districts ; 
he  had  succeeded  in  gathering  under  his  orders  a  body  which 
gave  the  authorities  serious  uneasiness  and  defied  the  gendar- 
merie ;  the  priest  was  made  a  prisoner  by  means  of  corruption  ; 
shot  in  the  leg,  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  captains  ;  he  de- 
fended himself  with  the  courage  which  had  never  deserted  him 
in  the  several  engagements  he  had  fought,  but,  wounded  and 
forsaken,  he  succumbed  ;  his  followers  dispersed  ;  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  ;  it  was  the  intention  to  make  him  bestride  an 
ass.  I  was  perhaps  instrumental  in  preventing  this  plan  from 
being  carried  out,  by  pointing  out  that  the  French  Government 
would  view  with  ill  -  favor   the   fact   of   a  priest  being  made  a 
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public  exhibition  of,  especially  one  who  had  a  powerful  follow- 
ing in  Rome  ;  he  was  cast  into  prison  ;  the  military  commission 
was  not  to  try  him  until  after  hearing  from  the  Tuileries ;  Bona- 
parte's government  was  dissolved,  and  the  priest  saved. 

After  living  for  a  year  in  Rome,  where  the  climate  was 
noxious  to  me,  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Rovigo  for  leave  to  return  to 
France  ;  the  reJDly  came  that  the  moment  was  not  a  favorable 
one;  my  correspondence  with  France  was  being  intercepted;  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  heads  of  families  had  been  shot 
at  Toulon,  as  the  result  of  a  procedure  in  the  course  of  which 
it  had  been  sought  to  convict  me  of  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  {illegible)  with  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain  ;  I  learned 
these  particulars  from  Murat  only,  on  his  coming  to  Rome. 

Bonaparte's  reverses  were  denied  by  the  authorities  in  Rome  ; 
his  Russian  campaign,  doubtless  counselled  by  courtiers  who 
sought  his  ruin,  anxious  as  they  were  not  to  fight  any  more 
and  to  retain  possession  of  their  riches,  the  death  of  Moreau 
while  fighting  under  foreign  standards,  Bernadotte's  defection 
from  France,  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  into  Italy,  that  of 
the  Neapolitan  army  on  Rome,  determined  me  to  ask  that  my 
passports  might  be  vised  ;  this  request  was  not  granted  until  the 
time  when  the  French  domination  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  when 
the  Neapolitan  vise  had  become  necessary. 

I  had  several  interviews  with  Maguella,  Minister  of  Police, 
and  the  general  and  intendant  of  the  Neapolitan  army  which 
had  established  itself  in  Rome.  They  informed  me  that  the 
King  of  Naples  had  instructed  them  to  retain  me  in  Rome 
until  his  arrival,  while  showing  me  all  the  consideration  due  me 
by  virtue  of  the  position  I  had  occupied.  The  French  and  the 
Neapolitans  were  watching  each  other ;  the  latter  pretended  to 
be  the  former's  friends  and  allies  ;  Fouche,  sent  as  a  conciliator 
by  Bonaparte  to  the  King  of  Naples,  had  been  completely  fooled, 
but  feted  in  brilliant  style.  The  King,  who  could  no  longer 
keep  secret  his  treaty  with  the  coalition,  sent  Fouch^  about  his 
business,  saying  to  him  :  "  I  shall  command  in  person  the  army 
against  the  Austrians;  go  and  wait  for  me  in  Rome,  which  I 
shall  reach  in  three  days."  Fouche  waited  for  him  in  vain  for 
a  whole  fortnight ;  finally  he  left  Rome  to  proceed  to  Florence. 
During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  was  charged  with  impudence  for 
having  exacted  visits  and  demonstrations  of  respect  from  the 
judicial  bodies;  I  did  not  see  him  ;  he  merely  inquired  about  me. 
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A  remarkable  fact  is  that  25,000  Neapolitans  took  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  and  occupied  all  its  positions  without  encounter- 
ing any  resistance,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  allies,  living 
at  the  expense  of  the  Empire,  whose  enemies  they  were. 
General  Miollis  was  summoned  to  surrender  the  city;  he  with- 
drew to  the  Fort  of  San  Angelo  ;  he  would  perhaps  have  done 
better  to  have  gathered  together  his  3000  men  and  a  fine  and 
numerous  gendarmerie,  and  to  have  joined  the  army  of  the  King ; 
I  had  obtained  from  the  Neapolitan  general  that  he  would  grant 
General  .Miollis  another  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  withdraw 
to  the  Fort  of  San  Angelo.  The  King  of  Naples  had  been  ex- 
pected for  twenty  days  past  ;  Rome  was  a  prey  to  agitation  ; 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  French  because  of  the  hatred 
borne  them  ;  they  all  sought  places  of  hiding ;  the  prefect,  M. 
de  {illegible),  fled  in  disguise,  as  did  also  the  Intendant  Janet. 
Janet  took  care  to  carry  off  the  casket  containing  the  diamonds 
belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria ;  Charles  IV.  had  claimed  it 
in  vain  ;  the  hatred  of  the  citizens  followed  him  ;  the  arms  of 
Bte.  affixed  to  his  palace  were  smashed  ;  King  Charles  IV.  had 
begged  me  to  solicit  this  restitution  in  France  ;  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  iSIiirat;  he  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Janet  if 
found  in  Florence  ;  when  I  arrived  in  that  town,  the  Neapolitan 
general  discovered  Janet's  hiding-place;  the  latter  again  fled  in  dis- 
guise, but  threats  made  to  his  wife  to  send  him  to  Rome  brought 
about  the  restitution  of  the  casket.  I  sent  word  to  the  King  of 
Spain  to  take  every  precaution  in  having,  it  conveyed  to  Rome. 

I  conferred  about  it  {about  the  situation  in  Jiome)  with  the 
Directorial  committee  and  with  the  Neapolitan  general;  I 
pointed  out  to  them  the  misfortunes  to  which  the  city  would 
be  exposed  were  any  acts  of  violence  committed  ;  I  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  quiet  all  irritation  and  gain  time,  as  no 
guarantee  or  capitulation  existed.  I  had  declined  a  Neapolitan 
guard  ;  a  deputation  of  Roman  citizens  had  called  on  me  to 
assure  me  that  the  Romans  had  applauded  my  determination  to 
prefer  persecution  to  any  participation  whatsoever  in  the  tyran- 
nical government  of  Bonaparte  ;  that  my  modest  and  popular 
behavior  and  my  holding  aloof  from  the  great  folk  and  from  the 
French  authorities  entitled  me  to  their  esteem ;  and  that  they 
vv'ould  see  that  I  was  treated  with  honor  and  not  molested.  I 
thanked  the  descendants  of  Brutus  and  of  the  Gracchi  for  their 
good-will. 
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The  King  of  Naples  arrived  ;  the  population  went  to  meet 
him  out  of  mere  curiosity;  he  made  inquiries  about  my  health; 
I  called  on  him  in  the  evening ;  the  Roman  nobility  filled  his 
drawing-rooms;  the  nobles  seemed  astounded  at  seeing  me  in 
top-boots,  and  at  my  being  at  once  shown  into  the  King's  private 
apartment ;  he  was  at  dinner  with  his  mother  and  an  officer  of 
high  rank  ;  several  Ministers  were  standing  round  ;  he  made  his 
way  towards  me,  and  embraced  me,  saying  to  his  Ministers  :  "  I 
owe  everything  to  General  Barras ;  without  him  I  should  have 
remained  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army."  This  first  interview 
was  spent  in  compliments ,  I  asked  him  if  I  could  see  him  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  following  day.  "I  shall  be  visible  (to  you) 
at  any  hour,"  replied  the  King;  "come  and  dine  with  me  and 
Madame."  I  begged  to  be  excused,  pleading  the  state  of  my 
health. 

On  the  following  day  I  called  at  the  palace ;  on  being  shown 
into  the  King's  presence  at  once,  I  expressed  to  him  the  desire 
I  had  of  returning  to  France.  "You  will  be  immolated  there," 
he  said  to  me,  "  by  the  man  who  is  under  such  lasting  obliga- 
tions to  you,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  enemies  as  wicked  as 
himself ;  remain  with  us  ;  you  are  in  a  position  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  restoration  of  France ;  your  counsels  will,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  be  most  useful  to  me  ,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  allied  Powers  desire  that  you  should  join  us  at  Naples."  I 
replied  to  the  King  that  this  proposition  both  surprised  and 
pained  me :  "  I  know  what  I  am  exposing  myself  to  in  returning 
to  France  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  proceed  thither  when  my  country 
is  threatened  by  the  tyrant  who  governs  it  by  usurpation,  and 
(threatened)  by  the  coalition ;  I  shall  never  deviate  from  the  path 
of  honor ;  you  have  entered  into  engagements,  you  are  not  of 
the  race  of  kings,  they  will  use  you  and  then  sacrifice  you ;  the 
enmity  existing  between  yourself  and  the  viceroy  should  cease  in 
this  hour  of  danger;  you  should  have  united,  in  order  to  restore 
independence  to  your  Fatherland." 

The  King  faltered,  and  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
said  to  me:  "I  am  still  French;  Bonaparte  has  compelled  me 
by  his  tyranny  to  enter  the  coalition  formed  against  him;  I 
have  everything  to  fear  from  that  Corsican  ;  I  hurriedly  left  the 
Army  of  Germany.  Davoust  is  the  most  violent  of  his  counsel- 
lors ;  I  spoke  to  him  roughly  in  the  salon  of  the  Emperor.  Ber- 
nadotte  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  my  resolution  and 
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to  that  of  Moreau  against  the  tyrant."  I  did  not  conceal  from 
Murat  my  fears  in  regard  to  the  entry  of  the  combined  armies 
into  France;  I  reminded  him  of  the  treaty  of  Pillnitz,  pointing 
out  to  him  that  his  independence  might  be  compromised,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  defend  it.  "  Eugene,"  he 
replied  to  me,  "  is  not  an  obstacle  ;  he  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
man  devoted  to  the  will  of  the  Corsican  satrap  who  adopted  him  ; 
his  entire  army  is  discontented;  he  has  estranged  himself  from 
the  citizens  ;  he  will  be  compelled  to  go  into  retirement."  I 
said  to  the  King:  "You  also  will  be  compelled  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  your  army  is  discontented,  your  chiefs  look  upon  you  as 
an  intruder,  and  Austria,  after  promising  you  everything,  will 
forsake  you."  The  King  still  reckoned  on  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria;  he  called  Joseph  a  hypocrite  and  a  Capu- 
chin, Eugene  a  stinking  little  popinjay  who  would  burn  Milan 
were  he  to  believe  that  such  an  auto-da-fe  would  prove  agreeable 
to  the  Emperor.  "Moreover,  this  family,  to  which  I  am  allied, 
which  reflects  honor  on  me  (to  use  the  Emperor's  expression), 
has  compelled  me  to  send  the  foUosving  reply  : 

"  '  yoachim  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

"  'Your  Imperial  Majesty  will  perceive,  from  the  zeal  I  have 
displayed  in  furnishing  the  contingent  asked  of  me,  that  I  do 
not  deserve  the  reproaches  contained  in  his  letter  to  Queen 
Caroline.  You  have  disgraced  me  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  sire, 
by  placing  above  me  and  extolling  at  my  expense  a  young  man 
whose  only  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  remained  attached 
to  you  in  spite  of  the  repudiation  by  which  you  disgraced  his 
mother,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  announced  this  repudiation  to 
the  Senate  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  did  not  concern 
him. 

"  'The  blow  has  been  dealt;  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
Your  Majesty  to  undo  the  harm  ;  you  have  insulted  an  old  com- 
rade-in-arms, a  man  who  was  at  your  side  both  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  in  that  of  victory,  one  whose  excessive  attachment 
to  your  person  had  rendered  him  odious  to  the  majority  of  his 
former  comrades — who,  it  is  true,  serve  you  faithfully,  but  who 
would  consider  themselves  cowards  if  they  could  love  a  despot. 
I  was  about  to  say  a  tyrant,  sire  ;  but  I  leave  this  word  to  pos- 
terity. 

"  '  When  one  has  the  honor,  says  Your  Majesty,  of  belonging 
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to  your  illustrious  family,  one  must  not  do  anything  likely  to 
compromise  its  interests  or  tarnish  its  splendor.  Sire,  your  fam- 
ily has  received  from  me  as  much  honor  as  it  has  conferred  on 
me,  and  I  might  even,  by  quoting  an  incident  of  which  Your  Maj- 
esty is  fully  cognizant,  prove  that  he  has  somewhat  compromised 
mine.  Your  Majesty  will  remember  what  he  remarked  at  the 
time  about  the  frailty  (I  shall  not  repeat  here  the  word  used  by 
him)  of  the  women  of  his  family,  and  the  reasons  of  policy  he 
gave  me  to  persuade  me  not  to  make  a  noise  about  the  matter, 
because  there  was  a  twofold  scandal  in  the  injury  done  me.  Par- 
don me,  sire,  if  I  recall  this  fact  to  your  memory;  but  I  really 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  when  writing  to  Queen  Caroline 
that  you  would  speak  to  me  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by 
receiving  me  into  your  family. 

"  '  Your  Majesty  says  I  have  shown  symptoms  of  betrayal, 
and  that  my  overtures  to  the  English  commandant  in  Sicily 
vifould  suffice,  were  I  not  King,  to  subject  me  to  a  trial  by  a  mil- 
itary commission  ;  the  reproach  is  grounded  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  the  threat  accompanying  it  constitutes  an  insult.  I  am 
aware  that  in  accepting  a  crown  at  your  hands  I  lost  my  inde- 
pendence, and  that  I  possessed  more  actual  power  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  Paris  garrison  than  you  conferred  on  me  when  you 
clothed  me  with  the  livery  of  your  vassals.  The  exercise  of  my 
sovereignty  has  been  limited  up  to  the  present  time  to  gathering 
tributes  of  men  and  money  forced  upon  me,  and  to  delivering  up 
the  youth  of  my  dominions  to  a  new  Minotaur,  who  seizes  them 
as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  age  at  which  he  has  deter- 
mined they  are  to  be  devoured  by  him.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  be  a  tyrant  in  order  to  resemble  you, 
and  to  make  myself  odious  for  the  purpose  of  serving  you,  and 
that  had  I  attempted  to  win  the  affection  of  my  subjects  by  some 
act  of  justice  or  kindness,  I  should  long  since  have  expiated  the 
attempt  by  a  premature  death,  or  by  some  insult  which  would 
have  rendered  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the  generals  envious  of 
my  elevation. 

"  '  Has  not  Your  Majesty  gone  so  far  as  to  reproach  me  with 
my  taste  for  theatrical  display  ?  Has  he  not  called  me  a  King  of 
the  stage  because  I  have  occasionally  appeared  in  public  in  a 
Spanish  costume?  Thus  your  ever-active  and  harassing  cen- 
sure was  exercised  not  only  over  my  slightest  governmental  act, 
but  also  over  my  mode  of  dress. 
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"  '  After  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  on  witnessing  the 
prevailing  consternation,  especially  in  Naples,  and  believing  that 
I  saw  in  every  face  turned  towards  me  reproaches  for  my  indif- 
ference to  the  cruel  losses  which  the  greater  number  of  families 
had  suffered,  I  confess  that  my  heart  went  out  to  them,  and  I 
took  pity  on  this  people  who  accused  me  only  by  its  silence  ;  I 
sought  to  procure  it  some  alleviation,  and  my  thoughts  taking 
the  direction  of  the  privations  caused  to  it  by  naval  warfare,  I 
encouraged,  in  order  to  give  it  some  relief,  commercial  relations 
with  the  English.  But,  sire,  is  that  nation  so  odious  that  all  in- 
tercourse with  it  becomes  a  crime,  and  do  you  not  see  something 
antisocial  and  barbarous  in  this  inveterate  hatred  with  which 
you  seek  to  inspire  against  it  the  peoples  subjected  to  your  laws  ? 
Sire,  I  am  unable  to  share  this  hatred  ;  and  when  a  nation  holds 
so  high  a  rank  for  courage,  it  is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  all 
who  can  appreciate  great  deeds  of  valor  and  the  worth  displayed 
in  a  long  and  imperturbable  constancy.  Moreover,  why  should 
dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  see  it  forever  closed  to  their 
venturesome  spirit,  to  their  needs,  and  to  their  calculations  ? 
Prohibition,  and  again  prohibition — such  has  been  the  system 
mercilessly  followed  ever  since  the  accession  of  Your  Majesty  to 
power.  Under  his  sway  the  nations  have  known  naught  but  pri- 
vations and  multiplied  sacrifices,  whose  only  effect  has  been  to 
postpone  the  oft-announced  state  of  peace  and  happiness.  Each 
succeeding  year  brings  fresh  wars,  increases  the  general  distress, 
and  invades  the  hearts  of  all  with  discouragement  and  despair. 
We  are  unable  to  make  any  promises  in  your  name  which  are  not 
belied  beforehand  by  your  acts,  and  which  public  opinion  does 
not  reject  as  fresh  deceptions.  The  distrust  with  which  Your 
Majesty  and  his  vassals  inspire  nations  is  such  that,  when  I 
sought  to  establish  relations  with  Sicily,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  found  mariners  willing  to  venture  on  such  an  undertaking, 
that  this  unexpected  condescension  was  in  general  regarded  as  a 
trap  which  would  produce  the  direst  results  for  those  who  should 
allow  themselves  to  fall  into  it. 

'"Who  could  have  imagined,  when  you  were  flattering  your 
generals  with  the  most  brilliant  expectations,  when  you  were 
holding  out  to  them  a  prospect  of  glory  and  prosperity  if  they 
but  displayed  constancy  and  fidelity  in  your  service,  that  the 
most  unfortunate,  the  most  dishonored,  the  most  dependent, 
and,  I  may  say,  the  most  contemptible  of  them,  would  be  the 
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one  whom  you  would  seat  on  a  throne,  and  that  you  would  carry 
contempt  for  the  dignity  with  which  you  had  invested  him,  and 
forgetfulness  of  what  he  has  done  for  you,  to  the  point  of  seek- 
ing to  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ? 

"  '  Thus  it  is  that  what  constitutes  the  object  of  men's  ambi- 
tion, or  what  appears  to  them  as  the  highest  state  of  happiness 
and  good-fortune,  is  oftentimes  naught  but  a  source  of  insults 
and  mortification.  And,  indeed,  what  have  I  been  since,  as  the 
result  of  hazards  the  like  of  which  the  ages  have  not  witnessed, 
I  have  been  incorporated  with  the  body  of  sovereigns,  seated  on 
one  of  the  finest  thrones  in  the  world,  and  am  reigning  over  one 
of  the  most  happily  endowed  countries  of  the  earth?  Every- 
thing had  seemed  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  ray 
most  boundless  wishes  and  my  vastest  hopes.  And  after  all  I 
have  been  naught  else  but  a  slave,  a  thousand  times  more  wretch- 
ed than  he  who  is  born  to  this  abject  condition  ;  dominated  by 
a  woman,  tyrannized  over  by  Your  Majesty,  I  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  supreme  rank  merely  to  be  tortured  by  a  desire 
for  independence  and  a  thirst  for  liberty  which  I  am  not  allowed 
to  gratify. 

"  '  I  have  a  thousand  times  regretted,  sire,  the  time  when,  an 
officer  of  low  rank  in  the  regiment  of  Chasseurs,  I  had  chiefs  but 
no  masters,  and  when  it  was  my  fate  to  be  your  superior,  then 
your  comrade,  next  your  saviour,  and  finally  your  slave.  What 
would  you  be,  sire,  if  on  the  i8th  Brumaire  I  had  not  come  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  grenadiers  and  torn  you  from  the  grasp  of 
the  assassins  who  surrounded  you,  and  above  all  protected  you 
from  that  dagger  the  sight  of  which  had  made  you  faint,  and  if  I 
had  not  on  several  occasions  warned  you  of  the  plottings  of 
your  lieutenants,  of  their  discontent,  and  of  their  murmurings? 
And  this  is  the  man  whom  you  have  sacrificed,  not  to  your  affec- 
tion, for  you  have  never  been  accused  of  loving  any  one,  but  to 
a  strange  predilection  for  a  young  man  whom  I  would  not  have 
as  an  aide-de-camp,  and  whom  you  of  a  sudden  convert  into  a 
man  better  acquainted  than  myself  with  the  detail  of  a  great 
military  administration.  Thus  have  you  successively  sacrificed 
to  your  calculations  and  fears  the  men  who  have  served  you 
best,  and  you  have  promoted  over  their  heads  ignorant  soldiers 
or  some  individual  or  another  who,  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
opinion  to  yours,  ever  obeyed  your  orders  without  discussing 
them.     Thus  have  you  sacrificed  Fouchet  to  Savary,  Talleyrand 
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to  Champagny,  and  the  last-named  to  Bassano,  rewarding  long 
and  valuable  services  with  oblivion  or  exile  ;  thus  do  you  sacri- 
fice me  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  who  possesses  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  always  quaking  when  in  your  presence,  and  who 
does  not  inspire  your  policy  with  any  fears  by  his  military  pre- 
tensions or  influence  over  the  army.  This  system,  sire,  of  suc- 
cessively putting  away  from  yourself  the  first  artisans  of  your 
elevation,  the  principal  instruments  of  your  gloiy,  may  for  the 
time  being  confer  more  absolute  and  vigorous  power ;  but,  in 
isolating  it  from  these  its  props,  and  in  exposing  it  to  the  mis- 
takes constantly  committed  by  the  man  who  acts  without  taking 
counsel,  it  paves  the  way  to  the  downfall  of  this  power.  Does 
not  the  Russian  campaign,  combined,  prepared,  and  undertakeri 
against  the  advice  of  your  best  generals  and  most  enlightened 
administrators,  afford  a  proof  of  all  I  here  lay  down  ?  Your 
activity  had  prepared,  seen  to  everything,  your  will  had  swept 
everything  before  it;  well,  this  gigantic  undertaking  in  which 
you  took  such  pride  brought  you  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  deprived 
you  of  your  best  soldiers  and  of  officers  whose  places  you  can 
never  fill,  and  diminished  a  class  of  generals  trained  to  military 
combinations  by  the  experience  of  a  thousand  fights.  You  would 
not  have  entered  upon  this  campaign,  sire,  and  especially  would 
you  not  have  carried  it  out  with  so  much  recklessness  and  impet- 
uosity, had  you  been  as  docile  as  you  were  in  the  days  v/hen 
your  astounding  fortune  was  beginning.  Sire,  the  confidence 
which  united  us  has  been  destroyed,  and  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  my  devotion  will  in  no  wise  diminish,  and,  in  spile  of  your 
errors,  I  remain  your  sincere  brother  and  faithful  brother-in- 
law.'  " 

Bonaparte,  when  he  received  Murat's  letter  informing  him 
that  circumstances  and  his  position  compelled,  him  to  link 
fortunes  with  Austria  and  the  coalition,  was  at  table  with  Ber- 
thier  and  Lefebvre.  He  rose  from  his  seat  like  a  madman,  say- 
ing to  Berthier :  "Read  this  letter."  On  perusing  it  Berthier 
shed  tears.  Thereupon  Bonaparte  said  to  him :  "  Thou  art 
doubtless  weeping  over  the  cowardice  of  this  hairdresser,  this 
wretch  whom  I  made  a  King  to  the  detriment  of  all  you  others 
whose  fidelity  is  known  to  me.  I  made  a  tremendous  mistake; 
his  drab  of  a  wife  is  no  better  than  he  is  ;  I  have  naught  but 
beggars  as  a  family.  If  I  succeed  in  my  designs,  I  shall  put 
Murat  and  his  wife  in  an   iron   cage,  and   expose   them  in  the 
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sewers  of  Paris.'  .  .  .  What  infamous  treachery!  What  sayest 
thou  of  it,  Berthier,  and  thou,  Lefebvre  ?  You  both  well  knew 
that  he  had  compromised  and  lost  my  cavalry ,  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  of  it  at  the  time  ?     I  would  have  had  him  shot." 

Murat  was  hardly  familiar  with  politics,  and  was  full  of 
boastfulness  ;  he  devoted  his  attention  to  his  army,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  had  displayed  much  valor.  His  noble  figure  and 
amiability  had  captivated  the  Neapolitans  ;  in  the  days  of  his 
power  he  was  flattered;  when  misfortune  overtook  him  he  was 
trampled  upon. 

On  the  following  day  Murat  opened  the  conversation  by 
showing  me  a  letter  written  in  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  all  his  fears.  "The  war,"  wrote 
the  Emperor,  "  is  undertaken  only  against  Bte.,  that  disturber 
of  Europe;"  that  his  (Murat's)  destiny  shall  be  maintained, 
that  Joseph,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Westphalia  shall 
receive  compensation,  but  that  their  claim  to  govern  cannot  be 
entertained,  the  former  because  of  his  incapacity,  the  latter 
because  of  his  dissolute  life.  "  You  had  spoken  to  me  yester- 
day," remarked  Murat  to  me,  "of  a  rapprochement  with  the 
viceroy.  He  has  just  had  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  arrested  ; 
he  is  filled  with  pride,  and  so  devoted  to  Bonaparte  that  he 
would  burn  Milan,  did  the  latter  but  give  him  the  order." 
"Permit  me,  general  (an  appellation  agreed  upon  with  the 
King),  to  point  out  that  you  have  been  very  quick  in  coming  to 
a  decision  of  such  importance  ;  had  you  expelled  the  Ministers 
who  prevented  your  making  the  treaty  proposed  to  you  by  Lord 
(illegib/e),  by  virtue  of  which  England  ceded  Sicily  to  you — a 
treaty  which  seemed  to  meet  your  views,  which  you  rejected, 
which  later  on  you  wished  to  conclude,  when  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  no  longer  consent  to  it,  and  {illegible)  became  your 
enemy."  Murat,  who  was  by  nature  cheerful,  became  very 
grave,  and  our  separation  felt  the  effects  of  his  mood. 

I  returned  to  the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  pass- 
port which  I  had  asked  for  daily.  I  found  Murat  in  a  state  of 
deep  agitation ;  he  led  me  into  a  boudoir,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stood  a  table  covered  with  maps.  "  See  what  happens  to 
me,"  he  said;  "the  Austrians  wish  to  occupy  Ancona,  and  are 

'  Barras  here  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  sucli  coarse  words  about 
the  Queen  of  Naples  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them. — G.  D. 
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treating  my  troops  badly;  this  has  been  the  cause  of  some  dis- 
turbances; I  am  about  to  leave  for  Boulogne  (sic)  within  a 
couple  of  hours'  time ;  you  will  join  me  there ;  I  should  like 
to  offer  you  the  cordon  of  my  Orders,  if  agreeable  to  you ;  your 
acceptance  of  them  would  be  a  great  mark  of  your  friendship 
for  me."  I  replied  that,  considering  my  position,  I  could  not 
accept  this  proof  of  his  good-will  towards  me  ;  I  begged  him 
to  have  a  passport  sent  to  me,  together  with  an  order  empower- 
ing me  to  cross  the  lines  of  the  troops  stationed  along  my  route  ; 
he  summoned  his  Ministers ;  the  passport  and  the  pass  were  at 
once  despatched  to  my  residence. 

The  King  emerged  from  his  reverie  to  beg  of  me  to  render 
him  an  important  service  which  would  spare  him  much  un- 
pleasantness. "  I  am  instructed,"  he  said,  "  to  take  possession 
of  Florence,  and  to  arrest  there  my  sister-in-law,  if  she  persists 
in  refusing  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Pisa,  which  you  alone  can 
prevail  upon  her  to  do."  I  pointed  out  to  Murat  that  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over  that  family, 
that  I  had  met  with  nothing  but  ingratitude  at  its  hands,  and  I 
begged  he  would  dispense  me  from  executing  the  commission. 
Murat  pressed  my  hand  warmly  and  insisted  so  strongly,  saying, 
"You  are  going  to  pass  through  Florence;  put  away  all  repug- 
nance," that  I  yielded  to  his  wishes  ;  he  wrote  to  his  sister-in- 
law  to  place  full  confidence  in  anything  I  should  tell  her. 

The  King's  coaches  were  in  waiting ;  his  salons  were  filled 
with  people ;  I  took  leave  of  him ;  it  was  agreed  we  should 
meet  again  at  Boulogne  {sic).  I  remained  in  a  corner  of  the 
salon  to  witness  the  leave-taking.  Murat  appeared ;  he  had 
resumed  his  cheerful  look  ;  surrounded  by  so  many  courtiers, 
overwhelmed  with  homage,  he  saw  me,  parted  the  throng,  spoke 
a  few  most  kindly  words  to  me,  and  departed. 

Two  days  (later)  I  took  the  road  to  Florence  ;  a  few  moments 
after  my  arrival  Fouch^  called  on  me ;  at  first  he  was  embar- 
rassed; he  became  further  so  on  my  saying  to  him:  "It  is 
you  deserters  from  the  Republican  cause  who  are  responsible 
for  the  misfortunes  of  my  country  and  for  those  with  which  it  is 
now  threatened."  Fouche  replied  :  "  I  have  been  deceived  by 
Sieyes,  by  Talleirand,  and  by  many  others,  and  especially  by 
Bonaparte  ;  I  am  at  present  greatly  embarrassed  as  to  how  I 
shall  return  to  France  in  safety;  I  think  we  can  reach  the 
coast  together  and  embark."     I  answered:  "You  are  free  to  do 
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as  you  please  ;  as  for  me,  I  am  going  to  travel  by  land  and 
through  the  lines  of  the  combined  armies ;  I  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  them :  we  equally  detest  the  man  who  oppresses 
France  and  Europe."  The  Neapolitan  general,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  Florence  with  less  than  1200  men  and  without 
any  bloodshed,  was  announced.  Fouche'  withdrew,  remarking 
that  he  would  call  on  me  again.  The  princess  had  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  on  the  previous  day ;  she  had  been  grossly  in- 
sulted, and  fled  in  the  direction  of  Pisa,  whither  the  sister  of 
Bte.  had  proceeded.  I  sent  her  the  letter  with  which  her  hus- 
band had  intrusted  me,  and  continued  my  journey  to  Bou- 
logne {sic). 

On  arrival  there,  I  found  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was 
greatly  embarrassed  and  supercilious,  a  plaything  in.  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  who  had  paralyzed  him  and  sown  the  seeds 
of  discord  in  his  army ;  public  opinion  was  hostile  and  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  the  French  occupying  important  posts  ;  hence 
the  lack  of  consideration  shown  and  the  violation  of  pledges 
resulted  in  a  state  of  insubordination,  which  made  such  progress 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Neapolitan  army  that  Murat  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  to  his  dominions,  likewise  undermined  by  Austrian 
influence,  to  which  the  majority  of  his  Ministers  had  sold  them- 
selves. We  had  a  talk.  "You  should  not  have  marched  to 
Boulogne  (sic)  with  your  army ;  the  viceroy  has,  like  yourself, 
pretensions  in  regard  to  Italy,  but  the  populations  have  been  so 
oppressed  by  the  French  that  they  will  no  longer  submit  to 
imperious  masters,  and  you  have,"  I  remarked  to  him,  "  treated 
with  the  object  of  delivering  them  up  to  their  implacable  foe, 
the  House  of  Austria." 

Murat  protested  the  interest  he  felt  in  these  populations  and 
in  the  deliverance  of  France.  Were  events  to  turn  as  he  an- 
ticipated they  would,  "  here  is  my  cipher  "  (he  said),  "  so  that 
we  may  correspond;  here  are  blank  passports;  if  I  reach  the 
Alps,  you  shall  be  informed  thereof;  in  that  case  it  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  come  to  me;  your  name  is  beloved  by  the 
Republicans;  an  orderly  officer  invested  with  the  necessary 
powers  from  the  Allies  will  escort  you  to  the  French  outposts." 
Thus  ended  our  conversation  ;  it  did  not  bid  fair  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  (favorable)  results. 

I  gave  the  orderly  officer  a  seat  in  my  carriage  ;  I  was  every- 
where treated  with  consideration  by  the  posts  of  the  combined 
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armies  ;  it  was  only  on  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Bona- 
parte that  I  was  again  made  to  feel  his  tyranny.  I  had  received 
no  news  from  France  during  my  stay  in  Rome ;  it  was  not 
until  reaching  Avignon  that  a  number  of  heads  of  families  had 
been  shot  at  Toulon,  where  Masse'na  was  in  command,  and  that 
the  King  of  Spain  and  myself  had  been  inculpated  in  this 
atrocious  procedure,  and  it  was  from  Massena  and  Pelet  de  la 
Lozere,  two  men  who  styled  themselves  patriots  and  my  friends, 
that  informers  and  their  accusations  had  received  protection ;  I 
was  lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  events  resulting  from  that  Cor- 
sican's  ambition,  which  had  degenerated  into  madness.  .  .  . 

I  was  again  arrested  at  the  gates  of  Turin  ;  my  passport  was 
taken  from  me,  and  I  was  informed  that  by  virtue  of  superior 
orders  I  was  to  be  placed  under  surveillance;  I  complained  to 
the  commissary-general,  i\I.  [illegible) ;  he  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  my  position  ;  he  recommended  that  I  should  write  to 
Bonaparte,  that  he  would  forward  my  letter  by  a  courier ;  I 
replied  that  I  had  repeatedly  complained  of  the  molestations 
of  which  I  had  been  the  object,  that  I  had  received  no  reply, 
that  I  should  not  take  any  further  steps,  and  that  I  was  resigned 
to  the  fate  which  tyranny  had  in  store  for  me.  The  commissary 
wrote  to  Paris;  the  return  post  brought  him  the  authority  to 
vise  my  passport  for  INIontpellier,  but  not  for  either  Marseilles 
or  Paris. 

I  reached  Avignon,  where  I  was  compelled  to  keep  to  my 
bed  ;  open  sores,  which  appeared  on  my  legs,  prevented  me 
from  proceeding  to  MontpcUier  for  some  days.  I  was  partaking 
of  a  plate  of  soup  at  Nimes,  when  a  few  worthy  citizens,  headed 
by  the  venerable  M.  Labat,  came  to  inform  me  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings had  been  instituted,  as  a  sequel  to  those  of  Toulon  ; 
that  over  a  hundred  individuals  were  in  the  prisons  of  Niraes  ; 
that  M.  Pelet  de  la  Lozere  had  sent  word  to  hasten  their  ex- 
amination and  trial ;  that  several  interrogatories,  to  which  even 
M.  Labat  had  been  subjected,  had  been  held  with  a  view  of 
inculpating  me  in  the  same  way  as  the  attempt  had  been  made 
at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  instituted  in  Toulon,  which  had 
resulted  in  the  assassination  of  ten  heads  of  families.  Their 
execution  had  aroused  such  indignation  against  the  commission 
and  against  Masse'na,  who  had  appointed  its  members,  that  he 
had  left  Toulon,  and  the  remaining  prisoners  had  been  conveyed 
to  Nimes. 
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Armed  with  this  information,  I  called  on  M.  Pelet  de  la 
Lozere  immediately  on  reaching  Nimes:  he  received  me  with 
every  consideration,  but  his  politeness  did  not  conceal  from  me 
the  moving  spirit  in  fearful  proceedings  resumed  under  his  au- 
thority, in  spite  of  his  assurance  that  they  did  not  aim  at  me. 
I  left  him  with  the  full  determination  to  escape,  if  possible,  from 
the  awful  jurisdiction  of  this  chief  of  police. 

Bonaparte's  abdication  once  more  suspended  these  judicial 
proceedings  ;  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Talleirand  that  I  was  about  to 
go  to  Paris  ;  receiving  no  answer  from  a  man  whom  I  had  pro- 
tected, placed,  and  supported,  I  called  upon  him  immediately 
upon  my  arrival  in  Paris  ;  he  was  in  his  study  with  two  indi- 
viduals wearing  the  Legion  of  Honor,,  and  one  of  my  cousins,  a 
clerk  in  his  offices  ;  he  greeted  me  with  protestations  of  interest. 
"  Oh,  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you  !"  said  the  Minister,  embracing 
me-;  "you  ha't'e  suffered  much.'"  I  replied  :  "None  of  those  whom 
I  had  obliged  and  who  styled  themselves  my  friends  have  shown 
any  interest  in  me  during  my  exile  ;  I  owe  my  life  to  causes 
foreign  to  the  predictions  of  the  English  newspapers  which  said  : 
'  Bonaparte  must  necessarily  add  to  his  crimes  that  of  assassi- 
nating his  benefactor  Barras.'  I  have  not  betrayed  my  oath  and 
the  Republic,  and  I  have  not  worn  the  livery  of  that  Corsican." 
"K'j,  indeed,"  replied  Talleyrand,  "you  have  reason  to  complain." 
My  anger  knew  no  bounds  ;  in  order  to  divert  the  conversation 
into  another  channel,  the  Minister  said  to  me  :  "  Look,  here  is  a 
curious  document  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  the  King  ;  read 
it  ;  it  is  a  proclamation  of  Bte.  previous  to  embarking  for  Elba; 
I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment."  That  cousin  came  to  me  ;  I 
repelled  him,  saying  :  "  Remain  at  your  post,  you  servile  courtier." 
Talleyrand  re-entered  the  room,  saying  :  "  Did  you  read  it  ?  Such 
audacity  is  incredible  after  so  cowardly  an  abdication;  but  the 
king  is  awaiting  me  ;  he  wishes  to  see  this  production  ;  you  may 
set  your  mind  at  ease  for  the  future  ;  the  present  government 
will  not  prosecute  anybody."  I  have  not  since  that  time  seen 
M.  de  Talleirand  again. 

I  did  not  find  Paris  enjoying  the  tranquillity  announced  by 
M.  de  Talleirand  ;  the  various  parties  were  deeply  stirred  up  ; 
that  of  Bonaparte  was  reinforced  by  the  soldiers  ;  the  Govern- 
ment was  weak  and  rested  on  an  insecure  foundation  ;  the  Re- 
pviblican  party  was  content  to  demand  peace  and  security;  it 
was  the  one  whose  good-will  the  authorities  should  have  sought 
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to  win  ;  it  would  have  been  good  policy  to  separate  the  Repub- 
licans from  the  Bonapartists.  It  was,  at  the  time,  an  easy  mat- 
ter ;  once  isolated,  they  could  not  have  done  any  harm  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  had,  moreover,  placed  them  under  surveillance 
instead  of  employing  them.  This  erroneous  system  united  the 
malcontents,  and  gave  the  preponderance  to  the  partisans  of  the 
exile  of  Elba.  His  return  was  resolved  upon  ;  the  French,  al- 
though not  in  favor  of  the  Empire  and  its  despotism,  rallied  to 
it  nevertheless,  some  from  fear,  others  from  interest,  foreseeing 
an  approaching  overthrow.  The  P>ench  Government  compro- 
mised its  dignity,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  its  policy 
and  the  selection  of  its  high  administrators,  who  committed 
blunders  only,  and  unwittingly  rendered  easy  the  return  of  the 
tyrant. 

The  King,  drawn  into  the  whirlpool,  realizing  the  danger  of 
his  position,  sought  to  remedy  and  ward  it  off ;  he  perhaps  still 
possessed  the  means  to  do  so,  but  his  will  was  paralyzed  by  the 
agents  of  the  Empire  surrounding  him  ;  hence  the  most  enlight- 
ened occupant  of  the  chateau,  to  whom  all  wished  to  rally, 
was  nevertheless  forsaken  by  all.  Matters  being  in  this  state, 
the  King  told  the  Due  d'Havrd  that  he  was  desirous  of  speaking 
with  me,  and  instructed  him  to  see  me  and  bring  me  to  the  cha- 
teau. I  considered  it  proper  for  me  to  decline  the  invitation, 
pointing  out  that  I  was  a  simple  citizen  having  no  services  and 
no  support  entitling  him  to  present  himself  at  Court,  and  afford- 
ing no  guarantee.  M.  d'Havre  urgently  begged  me  to  yield, 
and  censured  me  for  holding  back,  remarking:  "You  can  save 
France;  the  King  is  full  of  fears;  things  are  going  wrong  and 
M.  de  Blacas  is  being  swept  along ;  he  possesses  the  highest 
power,  but  he  is  a  presumptuous  man  unaccustoined  to  public 
affairs.  The  King  perceives  the  danger  ;  he  wishes  to  see  you  ; 
come  to  the  Tuileries  at  once  ;  he  awaits  you  ;  you  will  be  ren- 
dering a  great  service  to  the  State  ;  but  do  not  delay,  for  were 
M.  de  Blacas  and  his  party  to  have  an  inkling  of  this  they  would 
put  a  stop  to  this  interview  so  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  one 
which  would  save  the  Government  from  the  machinations  of  its 
enemies,  and  especially  from  those  of  the  partisans  of  Bte."  I 
gathered  from  M.  d'Havr^'s  talk  that  one  party  was  seeking  to 
use. me  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  another.  I  persisted  in 
my  resolution  not  to  go  to  the  chateau.  M.  d'Havre'  left  me, 
greatly  grieved  at  my  refusal,  saying  :  "  I  go  to  take  the  orders 
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of  the  King,  who  will  doubtless  write  to  you  in  the  matter."  "  In 
that  case," was  my  reply,  "there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  but 
to  obey  his  orders." 

Two  days  went  by,  and  M.  d'Havre  called  on  me,  bearing  a 
letter  from  the  King,  who  expressed  regret  at  the  fact  that  cir- 
cumstances did  not  permit  his  receiving  me  for  the  present; 
that,  knowing  my  attachment  to  France,  he  was  desirous  that  I 
should  kindly  agree  to  confer  with  M.  de  Blacas  in  regard  to 
her  situation,  that  this  Minister  possessed  his  full  confidence. 
"You  have  let  the  opportunity  go  by,"  said  M.  d'Havre  to  me; 
"you  should  have  seen  the  King  before  the  courtiers  had  heard 
of  the  matter;  you  should  have  responded  to  the  invitation  of 
the  venerable  monarch;  but  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  that 
you  should  see  M.  de  Blacas ;  please  name  place  and  hour." 
"  Since  the  King  so  wills  it,  I  shall  be  with  you  on  Saturday  at 
five  o'clock." 

I  went  to  the  residence  of  M.  d'Havre  on  the  day  and  hour 
named ;  he  was  awaiting  nie  in  his  drawing-room.  "  Blacas  is 
in  my  study,"  he  said;  "  the  King  has  instructed  him  to  consult 
you  in  regard  to  the  measures  you  may  consider  proper  to 
prevent  all  commotion,  to  rally  all  Frenchmen,  and  to  save  the 
country  threatened  by  secret  negotiations  between  Bte.  and  a 
great  Power.  With  anybody  but  yourself  Blacas  would  play 
the  high  and  mighty."  I  begged  M.  d'Havre  to  be  attentive 
to  all  that  might  be  said,  in  order  to  give  a  faithful  account 
of  it  to  the  King  ;  I  was  unaware  that  a  very  high  personage 
stood  concealed  in  a  recess  in  order  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
conversation. 

After  the  customary  exchange  of  courtesies,  M.  de  Blacas 
recalled  the  kinship  and  friendly  intimacy  existing  between  our 
two  families,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  they  should  continue  ; 
I  replied  to  this  courtesy,  reminding  M.  de  Blacas  that  we  had 
met  by  order  of  the  King,  and  I  begged  that  he  would  tell  me 
the  reasons  for  such  a  meeting.  "The  King  and  his  Ministers," 
answered  M.  de  Blacas,  "  are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  activity  of 
the  various  parties  threatening  the  public  peace  and  the  Govern- 
ment. You  have  been  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs;  you  have  seen  the  Revolution  at  close  range;  you  have 
often  suppressed  attempts  at  uprisings;  you  have  fought  the 
factions;  better  than  any  one  do  you  know  their  strength,  their 
resources,  and  those  which  could  be  brought  into  play  to  restore 
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order  and  confidence,  and  reconcile  all  Frenchmen  :    the  King 
wishes  to  know  your  opinion  in  the  matter." 

"  The  following  is  my  opinion,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  freely 
expressed :    Bonaparte   has   oppressed   Europe,  and  especially 
France;    his   ambition  has  known  no  limits;  he  has  estranged 
from  himself  Europe  and  all  true  Frenchmen,  but  the  party  of 
the  usurper,  gorged  with   honors  and  riches,  has  preserved  a 
fatal  influence  ;  it  should  have  been  kept  at  a  distance  instead 
of  being  welcomed  ;  Bte.  has  displeased  the  nation  by  destroy- 
ing its  new  institutions,  by  giving  the  priests  a  preponderance 
he  thought  useful  to  his  despotism,  by  restoring  abolished  privi- 
leges, and  by  extending  his  protection  over  peculators  provided 
they  were  devoted  to  his  will.     '  This  prefect,'  he  would  say,  '  is 
successful  in  collecting  the  taxes  and  in  sending  the  conscripts 
to  their  duties;  he  enjoys  my  confidence,  and  I'will  not  listen 
to  any  complaints  about  his  administration.'     The  tyrant  had 
the  army  on  his  side,  and  a  few  fine  military  exploits  to  his 
credit;  but,  intoxicated  with  power  and  praise,  he  succumbed 
to  reverses  ;    the  national  enthusiasm  died  out,  and  the  great 
people  would  no  longer  expose  either  their  fortunes  or  their 
lives;  indifference  and  treachery  overthrew  this  Colossus  of  des- 
potism ;  he  went  to  hide  his  shame  in  the  island  of  Elba.     The 
present  Government  should  have  profited  by  this  example,  as  it 
came  into  power  under  favorable  circumstances ;  by  restoring  to 
the  nation  all  of  which  the  Corsican  had  despoiled  it,  it  (would 
have)  removed  all  pretext  for  discontent,  established  itself  on  a 
lasting  basis,  and  rallied  all  Frenchmen  to  itself.     In  lieu  of 
following  this  wise  course,  you  have  alarmed  the  purchasers  of 
national  domains,  you  have  made  unwise  dismissals,  you  have 
openly  shown  favoritism,  you  have  managed  the  finances  badly, 
you  have  established  fresh  privileges,  you  have  retained  senators 
who  have  betrayed  their  master;  you  have  done  yourself  harm 
by  maintaining  some  few  rigorous  laws  which  have  aroused  well- 
grounded  protests,  by  employing  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
had  assisted  Bonaparte  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  execrable  tyr- 
anny, and  by  displaying  affection  towards  enemies  of  France. 
I  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the  blunders  of  the  Government; 
it  should  have  been  strong,  and  would  have  been  so  by  preserv- 
ing such  institutions  as  were  not  opposed  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  which  had  survived  a  revolution  which  has  been 
too  severely  criticised;  lastly,  I  notice  that  Bte.  is  daily  becom- 
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ing  less  odious."  M.  de  Blacas  told  me  that  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  were  being  misconstrued  ;  that  in  a  monarchy 
the  splendor  of  the  throne  demanded  distinctions  ;  that  in  re- 
gard to  dismissals  which  were  not  made  because  of  incapacity 
or  betrayal  of  trust,  he  was  prepared  to  repair  the  mistakes 
committed;  that  malevolence  only  had  sought  to  alarm  the  pos- 
sessors of  national  domains  ;  that  under  the  sons  of  St.  Louis  re- 
ligion must  of  necessity  and  in  the  interests  of  all  enjoy  its  dig- 
nities and  attributes. 

I  repeated  to  M.  de  Blacas  that  since  he  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King,  who  wished  to  do  what  was  right,  it  was  his 
place  to  propose  that  the  many  injustices  committed  should  be 
repaired,  to  induce  the  King  to  adopt  a  system  of  order,  impar- 
tiality, and  moderation,  in  short,  once  more  to  consult  national  in- 
terests, the  only  means  of  restoring  confidence  to  and  harmony 
among  all  classes  of  the  French  nation.  "All  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  pointing  out  to  you  will  ward  off  grave  misfortunes, 
for  f  see  that  the  road  from  Elba  to  Paris  and  that  of  the  King 
to  London  are  being  mapped  out ;  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  my 
very  words  to  the  King ;  I  am  not  seeking  either  an  office,  hon- 
ors, or  money,  but  the  welfare  of  the  Fatherland.  I  should,  it  is 
true,  have  wished  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic,  but  one  of 
its  adopted  sons  has  destroyed  it ;  a  new  order  of  things  has  suc- 
ceeded this  atrocious  usurpation  ;  may  the  wisdom  of  the  King 
be  ever  the  constant  guide  of  his  Ministers." 

M.  de  Blacas  promised  to" lay  my  observations  before  the  King, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  present  would  not  be  our  last 
meeting.  On  my  preparing  to  depart,  M.  d'Havr^,  designedly 
catching  his  coat  in  an  arm-chair,  let  M.  de  Blacas  take  a  candle- 
stick to  show  me  out ;  it  was  not  until  we  reached  the  drawing- 
room  that  M.  d'Havre'  took  his  place,  and  apologized,  saying : 
"  I  was  desirous  that  he  should  light  you  on  your  way  ;  you  were 
the  Minister  during  the  conference  which  has  just  taken  place, 
and  have  displayed  a  fine  character.  Will  he  repeat  to  the  King 
exactly  what  has  taken  place,  and  shall  f,  in  case  of  need,  have 
the  opportunity  of  confirming  it  ?" 

M.  d'Havre  called  on  me  a  few  days  later,  he  told  me  that 
the  tone  I  had  assumed  with  M.  de  Blacas  had  given  pleasure 
at  the  chateau,  that  the  King  had  said  to  him  two  days  later:  "M. 
d'Havre',  we  will  talk  over  together  what  was  referred  to  at  the 
interview."    It  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  the  King 
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asked  him  :  "  Do  you  still  see  Barras  ?  I  should  like  to  have  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  army,  my  military 
household,  and  matters  administrative  ;  I  should  like  him  to  lay 
a  memorandum  on  these  subjects  before  me."  I  indited  this 
memorandum,  repeating  what  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  my 
interview  with  M.  de  Blacas,  to  wit :  "  That  the  King  should  in- 
trust the  guarding  of  his  person  to  the  army,  the  most  honorable 
of  guards  ;  that  the  providing  of  supplies  should  be  intrusted  to 
persons  of  means  and  with  a  reputation  for  honesty  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  that  in  this  connec- 
tion innovators  should  be  discouraged  ;  that  the  purchasers  of 
national  domains  should  be  secured  in  their  rights;  that  all  priv- 
ileges should  be  suppressed;  that  the  institutions  consecrated 
by  the  Charter  should  be  protected  ;  that  the  Ministry  did  not 
seem  enlightened  as  to  the  situation  of  France;  that  the  friends 
of  liberty  should  not  be  thrust  aside  and  confounded  with  the 
servile  chiefs  of  Bonaparte  ;  that  a  lack  of  foresight  was  being 
displayed ;  that,  in  lieu  of  rallying  Frenchmen,  a  course  was  be- 
ing pursued  which  excited  their  discontent ;  that  this  system 
was  productive  of  pernicious  results  ;  that  the  Republicans  de- 
sired peace  and  union  with  the -constitutional  monarchical  gov- 
ernment." This  memorandum  gave  offence  in  regard  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  referring  to  military  privileges  ;  I  remarked  to  M. 
d'Havre' :  "  It  would  seem  that  no  use  is  to  be  made  of  my  obser- 
vations ;  5'ou  ask  me  for  news  about  them  :  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
for  the  future  I  shall  do  naught  but  devote  my  attention  to  protect- 
ing myself  against  events  which  I  can  see  are  fast  approaching." 

Family  interests  required  my  presence  in  Provence ;  I  asked 
the  Minister  of  Police  to  make  an  appointment,  so  that  I  might 
call  for  a  passport ;  pending  his  reply,  I  learned  that  he  had  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  King,  and  that  His  Majesty  had  replied 
to  him  :  "  Grant  it,  but  first  have  a  talk  with  him."  In  the 
course  of  my  conversation  with  M.  (illegible),  he  was  surprised 
that  I  had  been  already  informed  of  this  particular.  I  repeated 
to  this  Minister,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons:  "You  are 
accomplishing  the  King's  ruin  ;  he  is  seeking  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  to  establish  peace  and  order  ;  you  are  concealing  the  truth 
from  him  ;  the  catastrophe  is  at  hand;  you  are  opening  the  gates 
to  Bte.  and  to  the  cortege  of  all  the  calamities  attendant  upon  his 
usurpation  ;  you  had  better  have  the  King's  residence  and  your 
own  prepared  in  London." 
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(^Illegible)  said  to  me  :  "  But  matters  have  not  gone  so  far ; 
you  predict  great  misfortunes  ;  we  shall  endeavor  to  ward  them 
off ;  be  persuaded  that  I  shall  not  disgrace  my  white  hairs  by 
sanguinary  acts." 

Provided  with  a  passport,  I  proceeded  to  Montpellier.  I  found 
men's  minds  greatly  changed  along  my  road;  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  island  of  Elba ;  people  were  saying :  "  Our 
liberties  and  our  fortunes  are  threatened  by  enemies  both  at 
home  and  abroad."  Shortly  afterwards  a  courier  was  sent  me 
by  way  of  the  cross-roads  of  the  Crau,  bringing  the  news  that 
Bonaparte  had  landed.  I  at  once  resolved  to  reach  Paris  be- 
fore him  ;  the  Mayor  of  Montpellier  refused  in  the  most  insolent 
fashion  to  sign  my  passport  and  an  order  for  horses.  I  ran  dan- 
gers on  leaving  the  town-hall,  and  still  greater  ones  when,  upon 
entering  my  lodgings,  my  house  and  my  apartments  were  invad- 
ed by  a  mob  led  by  nobles  charged  with  robbing  stage-coaches. 
I  left  Monpellier  for  my  domicile  at  Les  Aigalades,  near  Mar- 
seilles ;  the  postmasters  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  displayed 
diligence,  and  afforded  me  protection. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme  had  left  Montpellier  to  go  to  head- 
quarters at  St.  Esprit,  and  thence  to  Toulon  ;  he  was  only  a  post 
ahead  of  me  ;  only  General  Merle,  an  officer  in  the  little  army 
commanded  by  him,  was  desirous  that  it  should  preserve  its  po- 
sition by  St.  Esprit,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Durance.  He  was  not 
listened  to  ;  the  position  was  abandoned,  and  the  corps  marched 
to  Lyons  by  way  of  the  Drome,  thus  singularly  compromising  its 
existence. 

I  arrived  at  Les  Aigalades  just  as  Bonaparte  was  entering 
Lyons ;  all  the  passes  had  been  left  open  to  him,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Marseilles  had  not  until  three  days  later  been 
granted  its  request  of  marching  to  Sisteron,  where  it  could  have 
headed  off  the  Corsican.  In  the  Var  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
guard  the  pass  of  L'Est^rel,  instead  of  pushing  onward  to  the 
Basses-Alpes  by  forced  marches ;  the  general  in  command  at 
Digne  fled  to  Manosque  beyond  the  scene  of  operations.  Mas- 
sena,  who  was  in  command  at  Marseilles,  sent  to  Lyons  a 
messenger  bearing  two  letters,  one  for  the  Comte  d'Artois  and 
the  other  for  Bonaparte,  in  case  ire  should  be  in  possession  of 
the  city. 

Marseilles  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  ;  I  was  well  treated 
by  its  inhabitants  and  by  the  National  Guard.      I  wrote  to  Mas- 
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sena  through  my  cousin,  who  saw  him  dail)',  and  to  whom  he 
protested  his  friendship  for  me.  He  did  not  reply  to  me,  re- 
fused me  passports,  and  ceased  to  receive  my  cousin  and  my 
friends  ;  the  arrival  of  the  Corsican  had  produced  a  powerful  ef- 
fect on  the  servile  and  mercenary  heart  of  this  brave  soldier  of 
our  armies,  whom  I  had  at  all  times  protected  and  welcomed  in 
friendly  fashion.  I  met  with  so  many  obstacles  and  delays  at 
Montpellier  and  Marseilles  that  I  was  unable  to  proceed  to  Paris 
until  after  the  usurper  had  taken  possession  of  the  city.  It  was 
]M.  de  {megihle),  Mayor  of  Marseilles,  whom  I  had  not  the  hon- 
or of  knowing,  who,  in  spite  of  superior  orders,  most  obligingly 
gave  me  the  passport  I  asked  for. 

The  illness  I  had  contracted  in  Rome  got  worse  on  my  arrival 
at  Lyons.  I  was  compelled  to  make  a  stay  there  ;  I  received  a 
visit  from  M.  de  Rhoederer,  a  man  of  heart  and  of  honor;  he 
assured  me  that  Bte.  had  mended  his  ways.  King  Gerome 
likewise  called  on  me  on  arriving  at  Lyons ;  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  towards  me  and  his  regrets  at  all  I  had  endured  ;  I 
told  him  that  so  relentless  a  persecution  had  its  origin  in  a  very 
•  rancorous  heart,  that  I  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Paris, 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  all  the  dangers  which  I  had  been  told 
were  awaiting  me.  Gerome  repeated  to  me  what  Rhcederer  had 
said,  to  wit,  that  his  brother  had  committed  great  wrongs,  but 
that  he  had  mended  his  ways  ;  that  everybody  and  he  himself 
needed  pledges  of  this  ;  that  he  was  distrustful  and  badly  sur- 
rounded, but  that  the  situation  would  be  improved  and  assured 
by  popular  institutions.  On  taking  leave  of  me  he  said: 
"  IMoreover,  we  shall  meet  again  in  Paris,  where  you  shall  re- 
ceive a  genuine  reparation."  I  assured  him  that  all  I  wanted 
of  the  man  who  had  oppressed  liberty  was  the  absolute  oblivion 
of  my  existence  and  of  all  I  had  done  for  him  and  his. 

Although  but  slightly  improved  in  health,  I  started  for  Paris, 
and  took  up  my  quarters  in  a  little  house  in  the  l^ue  des  Francs- 
Bourgeois.  Bonaparte  was  governing  as  despotically  as  ever; 
he  even  curtailed  the  promises  he  had  made  at  Lyons  and  along 
the  road.  This  triumphal  march  to  Paris,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
mere  detachment  of  troops  was  one  of  those  daring  conceptions 
which  oftentimes  succeed,  when  the  government  which  is  attacked 
possesses  neither  confidence  nor  energy.  The  King  alone  would 
have  saved  us  from  this  fatal  return,  which  I  (too)  would  have 
prevented  had  I  possessed  in  France  the  slightest  power.     The 
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King,  enlightened  by  this  apparition,  the  result  of  the  admin- 
istration and  lack  of  foresight  of  his  Ministers,  said  to  M. 
d' Havre  :  "Were  Barras  here,  Bte.  would  not  enter  Paris; 
quickly  send  a  messenger  to  him  with  this  letter.  I  shall  invest 
him  with  such  a  mark  of  my  confidence  that  he  will  save  the 
Commonwealth."  On  arriving  at  Moulins,  the  messenger  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  Bte.'s  vanguard  ;  the  inn  was  surrounded ; 
he  burned  his  despatch,  and  said  he  was  a  Lyons  tradesman.  He 
was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps;  had  the  imprudent  letter 
been  found  I  would  have  been  shot.  Bte.,  instead  of  mending 
his  ways,  in  lieu  of  actively  preparing  for  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, was  dictating  liberticide  measures  to  the  Council  of  State, 
and  devoting  his  attention  to  the  ridiculous  parade  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  ;  he  put  away  from  him  the  patriots,  who  he  said 
were  Jacobins  greatly  to  be  feared  ;  he  boasted  ostentatiously 
that  with  his  good  generals  and  his  good  army  he  would  defeat 
the  enemies  of  his  throne;  but  that  army  was  tired  of  battles 
which  were  not  fought  in  the  national  interest,  and  those  en- 
riched generals  who  had  attained  the  highest  possible  honors 
no  longer  cared  to  risk  their  all. 

Bte.'s  j/e/'uf  was  tardily  made  ;  the  enemy  was  on  our  fron- 
,  tier.  Bte.  won  great  victories,  but,  intoxicated,  he  compromised 
them  at  Waterloo.  The  fight  was  a  bloody  one,  but  no  longer 
did  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  self-abnegation  exist.  Orders 
were  badly  executed;  not  a  soldier  failed  in  his  duty;  not  one 
went  over  to  the  enemy;  this  act  of  cowardice  was  reserved 
for  officers  of  high  rank.  The  battle  is  lost;  the  rout  is  com- 
plete ;  each  one  seeks  safety  in  flight  and  in  disorder,  even  to 
the  chief.  Instead  of  remaining  on  the  Sambre,  he  proceeds  to 
Paris,  dreading,  it  is  said,  that  he  will  be  outlawed;  he  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  Palace  of  the  Elyse'e,  surrounded  by  guards, 
while  the  enemy  is  marching  on  Paris,  and  the  carps  legislatif  is 
stupidly  discussing  a  Constitution,  and  Ministers  and  high  per- 
sonages are  treating  with  the  Allies. 

Davoust  was  in  correspondence  with  the  King ;  General 
Lamotte  was  intrusted  with  a  despatch  for  the  latter.  He  was 
arrested  at  the  outposts  ;  as  he  did  not  possess  any  special  order 
from  the  chief  of  the  staff,  he  was  taken  into  the  presence  of  this 
chief  of  the  staff,  General  Guilminot.  He  wore  a  gray  frock- 
coat  ;  he  remarked  that  he  was  a  general.  The  chief  of  the  staff 
said  :    "  I  do  not  know  you  ;  you  have  got  hold  of  the  counter- 
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sign;  you  will  be  shot."  "But,"  replied  Lamotte,  "I  was  in- 
trusted with  a  letter  from  the  general-in-chief  to  the  King."  The 
general  was  thereupon  set  at  liberty. 

Davoust  had  nevertheless  gathered  about  Paris  80,000  men, 
fully  determined  to  defend  the  capital  and  the  Fatherland ; 
30,000  fcdir'es  were  clamoring  for  arms  ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
National  Guard  was  firmly  resolved  to  use  them  against  the 
enemy ;  the  federated  patriots  were  denied  arms ;  Masse'na  was 
appointed  commandant-general  of  Paris,  and  acted  in  harmony 
with  the  provisional  government— in  other  words,  compounded 
with  the  foreign  armies.  He  forfeited  all  the  consideration 
which  his  high  military  reputation  had  brought  him.  Bte.,  in- 
stead of  mounting  his  horse  and  joining  Davoust,  who  was  in 
favour  of  fighting,  the  enemy  not  having  gathered  together  all 
its  resources,  and  having  made  moves  jeopardizing  its  safety,  a 
council  of  war  was  held ;  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  marshals  composed  it;  they  concluded  to  capitulate  to 
the  Allies.  Vandamme  opposed  this  decision,  called  them 
traitors,  and  withdrew.  Victory  would  have  been  ours  had  the 
corps  /egislatif  appointed  a  dictator  ;  all  that  was  needed  was  a 
leader  as  devoted  to  liberty  as  were  the  army  and  the  citizens, 
Fouche  had  sent  an  agent  named  Gaillard,  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Court,  to  the  enemies,  to  urge  them  to  hasten  their 
march  on  Paris,  that  everything  had  been  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the 
general  stupor  to  re-establish  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  Gen- 
eral Morgan  sought  to  arrest  the  envoy;  when  the  latter  showed 
his  powers  he  was  conducted  to  the  outposts,  unable  to  conceal 
his  fright,  and  he  fulfilled  the  odious  mission  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  government  of  which  Fouche  was  the  president. 

When  the  enemy  cut  their  way  through  by  Meudon,  advan- 
tage was  not  taken  of  this  operation  to  exterminate  them  ;  the 
army  was  anxious  to  do  so,  but  the  traitors  paralyzed  every- 
thing ;  f  called  with  Laignelot  on  Carnot  to  entreat  him  to  save 
the  Fatherland;  the  interests  of  liberty  made  me  overcome  my 
repugnance;  Carnot  could  not  be  seen;  his  brother  remarked 
to  us  that  the  revolutionists  were  feared,  but  that  measures 
should  nevertheless  be  taken.  We  replied  that  the  only  ones 
required  were  a  call  to  arms,  a  proclamation  that  the  country 
was  in  danger,  one  announcing  that  the  authorities  would  remain 
en  permanence,  and  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  from  whom  all 
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constituted  power  should  depend.  Our  patriotic  errand  proved 
bootless ;  it  was  a  settled  matter  that  our  beautiful  and  glorious 
France  should  be  occupied  by  the  enemies  she  had  defeated. 
Our  appeals  to  the  influential  members  of  the  corps  legislatif 
were  equally  fruitless  ;  here  again  we  were  told  ;  "  The  Jacobins 
are  the  only  ones  who  want  to  fight."  Paris  was  surrendered; 
the  Executive  Council  did  not  even  stipulate  for  the  custom- 
ary guarantees;  the  French  army  marched  mournfully  through 
Paris  on  its  way  to  the  Loire,  where  it  was  disarmed  by  one  of 
its  former  generals,  Magdonal  (Macdonald).  Lanjuinais,  the 
President  of  the  Legislative  Assembl)',  closed  its  halls,  after 
having  declined  the  overtures  of  Bliicher,  who  wished  to  know 
whom  the  nation  would  have  for  King,  saying  he  would  send  four 
battalions  to  protect  the  deliberating  of  the  representatives  ;  it 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Allies  were  not 
agreed  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  France's 
government. 

Bonaparte,  after  having  again  abdicated,  was  at  La  Malmaison 
treating  for  his  personal  interests,  those  of  his  family,  and  a 
library,  and  in  no  wise  for  those  of  the  French,  whom  he  had 
deceived,  despoiled,  and  oppressed.  This  great  criminal  did 
not  possess  the  daring  to  go  to  the  United  States,  a  free  country 
which  he  had  planned  to  enslave  through  the  medium  of  Lucien, 
because  his  treacherous  character  led  him  to  imagine  that  that 
country  was  his  enemy  ;  he  preferred  asking  hospitality  of  the 
English,  he  and  his  family  carrying  ofi:  immense  wealth,  the 
fruit  of  their  plunder ;  they  were  unmindful  of  and  shed  no  tears 
over  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  they  had  exploited  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  foreigner. 

The  King  Louis  XVIIL  made  his  entry  into  Paris  escorted 
by  the  government  of  the  Revolution,  as  also  by  those  who, 
after  having  deserted  the  popular  cause,  had  acquired  power 
and  wealth  by  their  vile  conduct  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. As  for  Etc.,  the  English  Government,  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  Holy  Alliance,  sent  him  to  expiate  his  crimes  on  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  died.  Had  his  death  happened 
during  his  reign,  his  dynasty  would  have  been  maintained  by 
Austria  and  recognized  by  the  Powers,  and  France  would  have 
passed  under  the  twofold  yoke  of  the  Btes.  and  of  Austria. 

The  return  of  the  King  rescued  me  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Corsican,  who  would  have  shown  himself  relentless.     My  health 
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was  greatly  shattered  ;  I  bought  a  little  house  at  Chaillot,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  slender  means  I  possessed;  I  had  sold  the  life  in- 
terest of  nearly  all  my  estates,  which  yielded  an  annuity  of  hardly 
40,000  francs. 

One  M.  Lombard,  of  Langres,  a  lawyer,  whom  I  had  in- 
trusted with  certain  business  matters,  took  the  liberty  of  quoting 
me  in  a  wretched  work  of  his;  I  was  compelled  to  reply  to  him 
by  a  publicly  printed  letter,  and  to  reject  praises  and  services  to 
which  I  ever  remained  foreign,  which  Bte.  had  always  sought  to 
secure,  and  which  my  principles  and  my  oaths  to  the  Republic 
equally  reprobated.  I  was  compelled  to  make  known  that  I  had 
never  betrayed  the  Republic,  that  I  had  remained  faithful  to  my 
duties  as  chief  of  the  Republican  Government,  and  that  the  King 
was  too  enlightened  and  too  great  a  lover  of  honor  to  frown  upon 
a  document  in  which  I  proved — as  shown,  moreover,  by  the  min- 
ute-book of  the  Directorate — that  the  credit  of  having  sought  to 
serve  his  cause  was  in  no  wise  mine. 

The  government  of  the  Bourbons  was  restored ;  the  King,  who 
had  returned  to  Paris  on  the  8th  of  July,  confirmed  his  Charter  ; 
the  enemies  occupied  the  capital ;  they  abused  the  military  con- 
vention entered  into  with  Davoust,  and  carried  away  our  most 
precious  works  of  art — paintings,  sculptures,  and  manuscripts. 
The  members  of  the  provisional  government  had  dispersed  after 
each  one  of  them  appropriating  100,000  francs.  Fouche',  ex- 
professor  at  the  Oratory  in  Turin,  and  qualified  to  do  everything 
except  what  was  right,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Police,  then 
dismissed;  he  died  of  a  hardening  of  all  his  members,  of  the 
hands  (sic)  which  had  signed  so  many  proscriptions. 

On  the  Chambers  being  convoked,  that  of  representatives 
showed  a  desire  to  change  everything  and  to  make  innovations, 
in  spite  of  the  wise  advice  of  the  King  ;  proscriptions,  laws  of 
exception,  and  similar  projects  affecting  the  security  of  the  citi- 
zens were  indulged  in;  serious  disturbances  had  taken  place  in 
several  of  the  departments  of  France  ;  corpses  floated  about  the 
harbor  of  Marseilles ;  the  Rhone  carried  along  the  body  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  slaughtered  in  Avignon  ;  in  Nimes  the  blood 
of  patriots  and  Protestants  streamed  in  all  directions,  and  re- 
venge was  indulged  in  in  broad  daylight.  Marshal  Ney  had 
been  selected  as  a  victim  ;  he  wished  to  see  me,  but  would  not 
be  the  first  to  call ;  hence  I  remained  at  home,  while  he  was  ar- 
rested.    Arraigned  before  a  council  composed  of  marshals,  his 
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companions  in  arms,  wlio  did  not  Iiave  the  honorable  courage  to 
acquit  him,  and  his  case  referred  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he 
was  sentenced  ;  he  was  a  warrior  of  unbridled  courage  ;  at  the 
sound  of  the  first  shot  fired  he  no  longer  knew  what  danger  was  ; 
in  this  respect  only  was  he  grand  ;  he  was  executed,  and  the 
sound  of  the  fusillade  was  heard  in  the  hall  where  sat  those  who 
had  called  themselves  his  friends  in  the  days  of  his  good-fortune. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  always  treated  this  general 
with  distinction,  did  not,  any  more  than  Velington,  claim  on  his 
behalf  the  military  convention  stipulating  that  no  one  should  be 
molested  because  of  his  political  career. 

Lyons  and  Grenoble  witnessed  excesses  directed  by  those 
who  sought  pretexts  for  performing  vengeful  deeds  and  for  com- 
pelling the  Government  to  adopt  extraordinary  measures ;  guil- 
lotines were  even  taken  on  circuit;  the  law  of  suspects  drafted 
by  Merlin  was  again  put  in  force  ;  the  voices  of  honorable  depu- 
ties who  protested  against  these  bloody  executions  were  stifled. 
The  Ministry  concealed  ail  these  horrible  deeds  from  the  King, 
and  took  no  measures  to  ward  off  the  prevailing  distress  ;  a  num- 
ber  of  inhabitants   of  the    municipality  of  ,  who  for  two 

months  had  kept  themselves  alive  by  grazing  in  their  meadows, 
were  treated  as  seditious  folk  and  shot ;  things  went  so  far  that 
the  King,  informed  of  all  these  troubles,  pronounced  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber  styled  /-/cs  Introuvabks ;  he  even  ordered 
that  the  laws  of  exception  should  be  executed  with  moderation. 
The  State  paid  without  murmuring  the  enormous  sums  imposed 
by  the  foreign  powers;  the  protector  Velington,  in  order  to  ren- 
der himself  still  more  interesting  and  make  fame  speak  of  him, 
imagined  an  attempt  at  murdering  him,  although  no  trace  of  such 
an  attempt  could  be  discovered  after  investigation. 

The  Chamber  which  succeeded  the  one  styled  Introiivable 
was  also  greatly  divided  in  itself;  Ministers  followed  in  rapid 
succession  ;  each  of  the  two  sides  wished  to  appoint  them;  the 
centre  had  not  such  lofty  views ;  M.  de  Richelieu,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry,  is  a  good  man,  but  his  resources  are  not 
such  as  will  enable  him  to  do  good. 

The  globe  is  in  a  state  of  deep  agitation  ;  the  nations  are 
claiming  their  rights,  the  sovereigns  are  denying  them ;  the 
Holy  Alliance  assumes  the  right  to  govern  the  world  with  bayo- 
nets ;  the  small  States  are  no  longer  anything  except  dependent 
vassals  ;  tlie  power  of  four  or  five  great  monarchies  extends  to 
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the  point  of  exercising  a  censorship  over  what  is  written  and  of 
dictating  whatever  police  laws  suit  them  to  the  .remaining  na- 
tions. Military  strength  may  serve  as  a  prop  for  a  while,  but  it 
ends  in  being  dangerous  for  the  princes  it  serves  and  who  abuse 
it;  nowadays  a  constitutional  monarchy,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  France,  wisely  administered,  offers  great  advantages  to 
the  Kings  ruling  under  it,  as  well  as  to  the  nations  ;  if  we  feel  the 
effects  of  dissensions,  they  are  to  be  attributed  only  to  our  bad 
administration, and  to  a  project  of  overthrowing  the  constitutional 
Charter ;  every  violation  of  consecrated  principles  results  in  feel- 
ings of  enmity,  the  distrust  of  the  people,  and  the  falling  of  gov- 
ernments into  disrepute. 

A  kindly  welcome  of  all  good  Frenchmen,  equal  justice  for 
all,  exclusion  of  the  wicked,  surveillance  over  the  partisans  of  a 
dynasty  overthrown,  but  which  possesses  riches  and  the  support 
of  those  with  whom  it  has  allied  itself,  a  good  selection  of  Minis- 
ters, order  in  the  finances,  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Charter,  are  all  equally  in  the  thoughts  of  the  King,  are  prayed 
for  by  the  nation,  and  in  the  interests  of  all.  The  Government 
must  repress  everything  smacking  of  party ;  it  must  remember 
that  at  the  Restoration  the  former  parliamentarians,  assembled 
at  Pelletier's,  protested  against  the  Charter,  and  that  the  nobility 
were  on  the  point  of  doing  likewise.  England  is  in  opposition 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  the  alleged  attempt  on  the  life  of  Veling- 
ton  was  imagined  to  create  interest  in  that  personage  ;  France 
would  have  acquired  a  great  influence  had  the  Ministry  been 
strong  and  national,  had  it  remained  within  constitutional  limits  ; 
all  violation  of  principles  destroys  confidence  and  brings  on  dis- 
turbances ;  the  partisans  of  the  Corsican's  dynasty,  possessors 
of  immense  fortunes  acquired  by  betrayals  of  trust  and  servility 
and  increased  by  certain  powers,  will  take  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's mistakes  to  overthrow  it.' 

'  Here  ends  the  autographic  fragment  of  Barras. — G.  D. 
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Abdala  Agar,  iv.  30. 

A'Court,  Sir  W.,  iv.  42S. 

Acton,  iii.  3SS. 

Adams,  iii.  270. 

Ador,  ii.  512. 

Agoult,  d',  i.  61. 

Aillaud,  iv.  281. 

Albigez,  iii.  3S6. 

Albignac,  d',  i.  33,  39,  and  App. 

Albitte,  i.  Pref. 

Alcudia,  Due  d',  ii.  3S9. 

Alexander      I.,     iv.    24S,     273,    423, 

471- 
Alibert,  iv.  281. 
Ali  EflTendi,  ii.  583. 
Allard,  iii.  229. 
Alliez,  iv.  281. 
Almeyda,  Leone  d',  i.  Pref. 
Alphiran,  iii.  225. 
Altenkirclien,  engagement  at,  ii.  230, 

339-  . 
Amar,  i.  17S  and  App.;  ii.  135. 
Ambrigny,  d',  ii.  520. 
Amecourt,  d',  i.  App. 
Ami's  de  Vordre,  ii.  365,  377,  400. 
Amphoux,  iv.  281.         ■ 
Ancelot,  iii.  348,  357,  387. 
Ancona,  Occupation  of,  ii.  183,  370. 
Andre,  Abbe,  ii.  399. 
Andre  (de  la  Lozere),  iii.  341,  514. 
Andre,  d',  ii.  562. 
Andreossy,  iv.  28. 
Andrieux,  iii.  341. 
Angelo,  iii.  129. 
Angouleme,  Due  d',  iii.  235  ;  iv.  264, 

344,  and  App. 
Angouleme,    Ducliesse  d',  i.  238  and 

Intr. ;  iv.  345. 
Anjou,  Abbe  d',  i.  56. 
Anselme,  d',  i.  92,  94. 


Antonelle,  i.  82  ;  ii.  135,  217,  277, 
4g6  ;  iii.  237,  247. 

Antraigues,  d',  ii.  388,  399,  560  ;  iii. 
125,  134,  138. 

Antraigues,  Mme.  d',  iii.  126,  130. 

Aosta,  Duke  of,  iii.  330,  331. 

Aoust,  d',  iii.  345. 

Araujo  de  Azevedo  (spelled  Arengio 
and  Davanzo),  ii.  361,  373,  450,  461, 
464,  562,  600;  iii.  15S;  iv.  297. 

Arcliamisaud,  ii.  29. 

Areola,  Bridge  of,  ii.  295,  425;  iii. 
19. 

Ardisson,  i.  284. 

Aremberg,  Prince  d',  iii.  338-34S. 

Arena,  i.  Pref.  and  148;  iv.  163-164. 

Arengio,  d'  (see  Araujo  de  Azevedo). 

Armonvilie,  i.  353. 

Arnould,  Mile.,  i.  56. 

Arnouville,  d',  i.  8. 

Arnoux,  iv.  2S1. 

Artois,  Comte  d',  i.  His  sentiments 
towards  the  queen  ;  his  name  alone 
puts  Cardinal  de  Rohan  to  flight,  50; 
appointed  lientenaiii-gifn^ral  accord- 
ing to  public  rumor,  75  ;  his  in- 
trigues in  Paris  preceding  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  316  ;  absent  on  the 
14th  July,  1789  ;  called  to  rebellious 
Toulon,  App. 

ii.  His  son  in  Paris,  according  to 
Cochon,  311. 

iii.  His  partisans  in  gambling - 
houses,  338-348. 

iv.  Proposes  Fouehe  as  deputy  in 
1814.  317  ;  present  but  concealed, 
according  to  llarras,  at  the  latter's 
conference  with  Blacas,  318  ;  evac- 
uates Lyons  ere  Bonaparte's  arrival, 
335  ;  swears  fidelity  to  the  Charter 
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on  the  Gospel,  336  ;  sends  an  agent 
to  Barras,  36S  ;  his  fine  promises, 
390-391  ;  his  courtiers,  408  ;  ren- 
ders justice  to  Barras,  458  ;  sends 
the  Due  de  Riviere  to  him,  480  ; 
asks  liim  for  a  memorandum,  492  ; 
apparently  follows  Barras's  advice, 
494. 

Asvedo,  iii.  338-348. 

Aubagne,  d',  ii.  420. 

Aubert  -  Uubayet,    ii.    4,   46,    98;  iii. 

178. 

Anbin,  iii.  224. 

Aubry,  i.  28S,  336,  351  ;  ii.  14,  594  ; 
iii-  338-34S  ;  iv.  70. 

Auchy,  d',  ii.  584. 

Audiffret,  i.  82. 

Audouin,  ii.  97  ;  iii.  262. 

Augereau,  ii.  Charged  with  thefts  and 
extortion,  293  ;  officially  extolled 
but  privately  disparaged  by  Bona- 
parte, 295  ;  intrigues  against  Bona- 
parte, 392  ;  charges  him  with  trea- 
son at  Mantua,  in  that  he  raised  the 
siege,  425  ;  forbids  his  soldiers  to 
use  the  word  tnonsicur,  428  ;  dis- 
liked by  Carnot,  485  ;  tenders  his 
resignation  on  the  ground  of  Bona- 
parte's injustice,  508  ;  vigorous  ad- 
dress from  his  soldiers,  577  ;  his 
presence  in  Paris  alarms  Carnot, 
59S;  fresh  address  :  "of  all  animals 
.  .  .  the  vilest  is  a  king  .  .  .  ,"591  ; 
he  brings  the  flags  of  Mantua,  and 
comes  ''  to  kill  the  Royalists,"  595  ; 
his  jealousy  of  Bernadotte,  596 ; 
Bonaparte's  opinion  of  him,  599  ; 
commands  the  Paris  troops  on  the 
eve  of  the  iSth  Fructidor,  610. 

iii.  Sounded  by  Barras,  he  de- 
clares himself  in  loyal  fashion,  but 
is  not  prepared,  and  speaks  of  re- 
turning to  Italy,  18  ;  receives  orders 
from  Barras  to  take  possession  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Councils,  22  ;  pre- 
pares for  action  by  drinking  ' '  some- 
what," strikes  Ramel  with  his  epau- 
lets and  arrests  him,  23  ;  advises 
Barras  to  seize  upon  the  dictator- 
ship, 27  ;  congratulated  by  Bona- 
parte on  his  "energy"  on  tlie  i8th 
Fructidor,  34;  becomes  "  embarrass- 
ing ;"  is  appointed  to  the  Army  of 
Germany  (Sambre  -  et  -  Meuse  and 
Rhine),  48  ;  secures  what  he  requires 
for  his  army,  and  departs  to  take  im- 
mediate action  should  hostilities  be 


renewed  in  Italy,  57  ;  retained  as 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine  in  spite  of  Bonaparte,  102  ; 
his  command  limited  to  the  Haut- 
Rhin,  158  ;  charged  with  seeking  to 
compromise  Rewbell,  179;  Bona- 
parte designates  him  for  the  Con- 
stantinople ambassadorship,  where 
"an  imposing  deportment"  is  re- 
quired ;  the  Directorate  sends  him 
to  Portugal  to  organize  the  Army  of 
Portugal,  I  So  ;  his  patriotic  resigna- 
tion, i8r  ;  his  reputation  as  a  Jaco- 
bin, 1S4  ;  he  proposes  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  ex-Directors,  455  ;  a 
"political  dare-devil,"  549;  his  nai- 
vete\  554. 

iv.  Present,  on  the  iSth  Bru- 
maire,  at  a  conference  of  the  deputies 
at  which  it  is  desired  that  Bonaparte 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Paris  troops,  99  ;  on  the 
morn  of  the  19th  warns  Bernadotte 
of  the  proposed  arrests,  loi ;  in  the 
evening  he  reproaches  Bonaparte  for 
having  carried  out  a  coup  without 
notifying  thereof  his  "little  Auge- 
reau,"  105  ;  displayed  a  lack  of  de- 
termination on  the  igth  Brumaire, 
123. 
Augues  or  Auguis,  ii.  434;  iii.  1S4. 
August   loth,  1792,  i.  go,  91,  92,  and 

Pref. 
Auvergnes,  des,  i.  App. 
Avaray,  d',  i.  5  ;  iv.  315. 
Avy,  iii.  373,  448  ;    iv.  92,   170,   226, 

231. 
Azara,  d',  ii.  157,  181  ;  iii.  3S8. 
Azon,  de  St.  Firmin,  iii.  338-34S. 

Babeuf  (conspiracy),  ii.  BabeuE's  an- 
tecedents, 132  ;  his  relations,  133- 
134  ;  the  gathering  in  the  Rue 
Bleue,  arrests,  135  ;  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  135  ;  Barras  and  Rew- 
bell plead  in  favor  of  moderation, 
opposed  by  Carnot,  137-13S;  Cochon 
desirious  of  extending  the  prosecu- 
tions, 139  ;  an  attempt  to  compro- 
mise Barras,  142-146  ;  his  defence, 
146-147;  Carnot  has  troops  recalled 
to  Paris,  155;  Cochon's  blunders; 
deputies  threatened  by  mistake, 
160  ;  message  to  the  Five  Hundred 
drafted  in  this  connection  by  Barras 
and  Rewbell,  161-163;  the  Chou- 
ans  spread  alarm  in  the  Councils, 
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163-165 ;  debate  in  the  Directorate  ; 
Letourneur  hostile  to  the  suspect 
deputies,  Barras  and  Rewbell  favor- 
able, 176  ;  Drouet  arraigned  before 
the  Higli  Court,  iSo  ;  the  court  to 
meet  at  Vendome  ;  fifty-three  indi- 
viduals arraigned,  1S6  ;  relentless- 
ness  shown  Drouet,  1S8-189  ;  Co- 
chon  endeavors  to  implicate  the 
Thermidorians  in  the  ISabeuf  fac- 
tion, IQ2  ;  Drouet  escapes,  203  ;  Co- 
chon  just  misses  him,  20S  ;  affinity 
of  the  Crenelle  with  the  Babeuf  af- 
fair, 215  ;  Babeuf's  name  on  the 
list  of  the  projected  provisional  gov- 
ernment, 217;  the  trial  at  Vendome  ; 
the  paid  informer,  Grisel,  307  ;  al- 
leged relations  of  Barras  with  Ba- 
beuf,  327  ;  the  accused  at  Vendome 
defend  themselves  "like  lions," 
406  ;  Carnot  charged  with  having 
added  names  to  the  list  of  suspects, 
420  ;  Letourneur  pretends  Drouet 
has  been  seen  in  Paris,  430  ;  Cochon 
and  Carnot  fear  acquittals,  442  ;  a 
haul  jure  of  Vendome  a  terrorist  in 
Paris,  461  ;  Carnot,  fearing  a  coxp 
de  niain,  presses  for  sentence,  484  ; 
Babeuf  and  Dartlie  sentenced  to 
death,  Germain  and  six  others  to 
transportation,  fifty-three  acquittals, 
490  ;  gathering  of  the  acquitted  ter- 
rorists, 502. 

Bacciochi,  Prince,  iv.  257. 

Bacciochi,  Princess,  iv.  256,  2S4. 

Bacon,  ii.  133,  582. 

Baden,  Margrave  of,  iv.  304. 

Eadel,  iv.  181. 

Bagneux,  i.  45. 

Bailleul,  i.  321;  iii.  13.  17.  36,  37. 
254,  257,  261,  426. 

Bailly,  i.  85,  154,  and  App. 

Baker,  ii.  456,  508;  iv.  301. 

Balbo,  ii.  345,  363-364- 

Bally,  iii.  254. 

Bancal,  iii.  62. 

Baragnon,  iv.  281. 

Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  ii.  480  ;  iii.  278. 

Barailon,  iv.  90. 

Barbantane,  General,  ii.  197- 

Earbaroux,  i.  97. 

Barbe-Marbois,  ii.  244,  349,  375.  443. 
453,  484,  493.  583- 

Barbier,  iii.  558. 

Bardes,  iii.  228-231. 

Barere,  i.  161,  178,  196,220,  Pref.,  and 
App.;  ii.  484  ;  iii.  28,  338-343- 


Barnave,  i.  154. 

Barnel,  iv.  28 1. 

Barras,  Vicomte  Paul  de,  i.  His  an- 
cestry, 1-5;  his  early  education,  6-7; 
ga?,etted  to  the  Regiment  de  Pondi- 
cherry,  9:  first  sea  voyage,  10  ;  ship- 
wrecked, 12  ;  taking  of  Pondicherry, 
22  (see  also  App.)  ;  at  iMadras  and 
at  Port  Louis,  25-26  ;  departure,  a 
fatal  blunder,  27-2S  ;  returns  to 
France,  29  ;  sails  from  Brest  to  In- 
dia, 34  ;  naval  engagement,  35  ;  at 
the  Cape,  36 ;  Coromandel,  battle 
of  Cuddalore,  39  ;  returns  to  France 
and  resigns  commission,  41  ;  alter- 
cation with  M.  de  Castries,  43  ;  re- 
bellious attitude  and  shady  connec- 
tions, 44-4S  ;  the  queen's  necklace, 
49-53  (see  also  App.)  ;  travels,  as- 
saults a  colonel,  54-55  ;  second  visit 
to  Paris,  respectable  connections, 
56  ;  taking  of  the  Bastille,  64  (see 
also  App.)  ;  5th  and  6th  October, 
17S9,  73  ;  returns  to  Provence,  irk- 
some marriage,  80  (see  also  App.)  ; 
propaganda,  useless  mediation  be- 
tween Papists  and  Republicans,  82  ; 
administrator  in  the  Var,  and  limit 
jurl  at  the  High  Court  of  Orleans, 
87  ;  deputy  for  the  Var  to  the  Con- 
vention and  commissary  with  the 
Army  of  the  South,  92  ;  organizer 
in  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  94  ;  returns 
to  Paris,  96  ;  ignores  Mme.  I^oland, 
97  :  regrets  the  sentence  of  Louis 
XVI.,  99;  mission  in  the  Hautes 
and  Basses  Alpes,  retained  on  the 
Jacobin  list,  loi  ;  representative  of 
the  people  with  the  Army  of  Italy, 
105  ;  thwarts  and  watches  Brunet, 
dismisses  and  denounces  him,  106- 
115  (see  also  App.)  ;  commissions 
Carteaux  to  pacify  the  Drome  and 
the  Vaucluse.  120;  efforts  to  fore- 
stall the  rebellion  at  Toulon,  122- 
125  ;  appoints  Bonaparte  captain, 
129  ;  protects  him  and  receives  him 
at  his  table,  134  ;  compares  him  to 
Marat,  135  ;  attack  on  Fort  Faron, 
life  in  jeopardy,  taking  of  the  fort, 
entry  into  Toulon,  143-144;  sheds 
tears,  145;  a  fraternal  repast,  149; 
equips  Bonaparte,  150  ;  his  mother 
and  wife  molested,  153;  insignificant 
reference  to  the  5th  of  August,  the 
queen  justified,  visit  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  155-160;  cold 
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reception,  i6i  ;  applauded  in  the 
Convention,  162  ;  a  pen-portrait  of 
Robespierre,  163-166  ;  calls  on  him 
with  Freron,  166-172  ;  does  not  feel 
reassured,  172-175  ;  defends  him- 
self before  the  Committee,  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  Jacobins,  174  ; 
calls  on  Danton,  who  has  already 
been  arrested,  179;  preliminaries  of 
the  gth  Thermidor,  191  and  App. ; 
Carnot  seeks  to  send  Barras  away. 
192  ;  Robespierre  makes  overtures 
to  him.  193  and  App.;  he  frees 
Robespierre  from  the  grasp  of  Col- 
lot  d'Herbois,  197  and  App.;  has 
Kellermann,  Hoche,  ctal.,  removed 
from  a  libt  of  indicted  persons,  200  ; 
declaration  of  faith,  210;  participa- 
tion in  the  gth  Thermidor,  215  and 
App. ;  appointed  commander  -  in  - 
chief  of  Paris  and  of  the  Army  of 
the  Interior,  221  ;  measures  taken 
and  posts  occupied,  226;  victorious 
without  a  fight,  227;  hastens  the 
execution  of  Robespierre  and  his 
friends,  231  ;  hymn  to  the  gth 
Thermidor,  237  ;  visit  to  the  pris- 
oners of  the  Temple,  238  ;  rescues 
the  last  victims,  241;  advises  mod- 
eration, 246  ;  alone  the  victor,  251  ; 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Gen- 
eral Security,  he  saves  some  Toulon- 
nais  ;  elected  secretary,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  260 ;  a 
member  of  the  Commission  of  Five, 

262  ;    commissary   for    the    Indies, 

263  ;  alarm,  the  I2tli  Germinal, 
Year  III.  ;  attached  as  representa- 
tive of  the  people  to  the  army  of 
Pichegru,  whom  he  protects,  266; 
provisions  Paris,  268  ;  froni  Ghent 
lie  sends  Leclair  to  Peronne,  on 
learning  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
ist  Prairial,  270  ;  his  brevet  as 
general  of  brigade ;  elegy  on  the 
victims  of  the  post -Thermidorian 
reaction,  272  ;  useless  draft  of  de- 
cree, 278  ;  in  favor  of  two  Cham- 
bers, 280  ;  re-elected  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Se- 
curity, 283  ;  Bonaparte  approaches 
him,  2S5  ;  seeking  for  employment, 
285-28S  ;  Barras  betroths  him  to 
Mile.  Montansier,  App.  ;  appointed 
for  the  third  time  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior, 
he  appoints  Bonaparte  his  aide-de- 


camp, 295  ;  preparations,  plans,  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  Barras  in  danger, 
his  clemency,  cannonade,  victory, 
292-308  ;  who  was  the  victor,  292- 
330  ;  resigns,  332  ;  remains  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  Bonaparte  sec- 
ond in  command,  334  ;  clothes  him, 
335  ;  takes  him  to  the  houses  of 
Mmes.  Tallien,  de  Stael,  and  others, 
336;  accuses  him  of  prevarication, 
337  ;  uncomplimentary  particulars 
abont  the  Bonapartes,  338-347; 
Le  Bon's  sentence  approved,  350  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Convention,  355; 
report  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  359. 
ii.  Elected  Director  ;  Herculean 
task  of  taking  notes,  Pref.  and  3-4, 
6;  rejects  the  versatile  Trouve,g-ii; 
Lagarde  just  as  worthless,  11  ;  the 
"  metempsychosis  "  of  "  three  incar- 
nate devils,"  12-13  ;  gives  Fouchea 
military  agency,  18  ;  Dumolard  and 
his  "lethargic  rul)bish,"  22;  gives 
orders  to  Bonaparte  and  tempers  his 
"  Jacobinical  ardor,"  30  ;  reveals  his 
dual  game,  31  ;  returns  thanks  to 
the  departments  which  have  elected 
him,  34  ;  his  ''moral"  and  "  ma- 
terial" accounting,  35;  his  "  republi- 
can simplicity,  "38;  the  observation  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  21st  January 
is  "  the  first  duty  of  an  official,"  41 ; 
the  national  barouieier,  43  ;  vouches 
for  Bonaparte,  who  is  commissioned 
to  close  the  meeting-places  of  sedi- 
tious gatherings,  51-53  ;  gives  him 
\\\^  cntrt'cs  into  the  Directorate,  56; 
caluminates  Rose  (Josephine)  de 
Beauharnais,  58-74;  circumvented 
by  Josephine  and  flattered  by  Bona- 
parte, he  has  him  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  Italy, 
75-78  ;  Bonaparte's  greed,  83  ;  he 
takes  possession  of  the  maps,  plans, 
and  letters  of  Barras,  84  ;  as  Direc- 
tor, Pjarras  remembers  that  he  is 
married,  88  ;  he  and  Rewbell  con- 
stitute the  Opposition  in  the  Direc- 
torate, 95  ;  involuntary  gift  of  his 
three  horses.  96  ;  his  letter  to  the 
consuls  of  Italy  printed,  98  ;  he  op- 
poses Sidney  Smith  being  treated  as 
a  spy,  104  ;  admits  the  "  capacity" 
of  Bonaparte,  II2  ;  dislikes  servility, 
115  ;  Benjamin  Constant  introduced 
by  Mme.  de  Stael;  Barras  flattered 
by  the  pamphlet  of  the  former,  whom 
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he  nevertheless  caricatures,  1 16-1  ig ; 
sneers  at  Bonaparte's  *' Roman  vir- 
tue," 121  ;  exposes  his  "practical 
morality;"  coufesses  his  weakness 
for  patriots, 130-132  ;  pleads  in  favor 
of  Babeuf,  133  ;  iu  vain  advises 
moderation  iu  the  punishment  of  the 
Kabouvistes,  but  obtains  that  the  as- 
sassins of  the  South  shall  be  severe- 
ly punished,  137-13S  ;  opposes  pro- 
ceedings against  several  individuals, 
140  ;  bitter  discussions  with  Carnot  ; 
an  attempt  to  connect  him  with  the 
Babeuf  conspiracy,  142  ;  himself  one 
of  the  victims  designated  by  the 
conspirators,  143  ;  interpellates  his 
enemies  in  the  Five  Hundred,  repa- 
ration of  honor,  146  ;  Doulcet  a 
shameless  "pluralist,"  15S-159  ; 
with  Rewbell  he  draws  up  the  mes- 
sage on  the  warrants  issued  against 
deputies,  161  ;  attacks  Carnot,  who 
proposes  Fare's  dismissal,  164;  pro- 
tests in  vain  against  the  recall  of  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  165  ;  interests 
himself  in  the  Milanese  deputies 
whom  Carnot  declines  to  receive, 
174  ;  defends  deputies  suspected  of 
Babouvisme,  176  ;  pleads  on  behalf 
of  the  Genevese,  177  ;  defends  the 
Neopolitan  refugees  against  Letour- 
neur,  17S;  defends  also  Louvet,  iSo; 
pleads  for  the  D'Orleans.  1S2,  187  ; 
opposes  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  185  ; 
defends  Tallien,  accused  of  being 
an  accomplice  of  Drouet,  1 86;  turns 
against  Letourneur  a  piquant  sally 
directed  at  Cambaceres,  188  ;  ridi- 
cules Carnot's  fears,  191  ;  opposes 
suing  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for 
peace,  and  proposes  war  against 
Tuscany.  193  ;  his  incredulity  when 
Letourneur  holds  up  the  spectre  of 
terrorism,  194  ;  moves  in  vain  for 
the  dismissal  of  General  Willot,  and 
causes  the  dismissal  of  the  bureau 
central  of  Marseilles,  195-196  ;  op- 
poses Carnot,  who  calls  for  the  dis- 
missal of  certain  anarchists,  197,  238; 
rejoices  over  Drouet's  escape,  203 ; 
elegy  on  the  D'Orleans  princes  who 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States, 
205  ;  pleads  in  their  favor  and  is 
styled  a  Bourbonist  ;  his  atten- 
tions towards  Sidney  Smith  incrimi- 
nated, 206  ;  accused  of  connivance 
with  the  conspirators  of  the  Camp  of 


Crenelle,  protests,  but  censures  the 
methods  of  the  police,  219-220  ;  de- 
fends Real,  220  ;  opposes  the  plac- 
ing of  Talleyrand  on  the  list  of  iini- 
gri's,  222  ;  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  D'Orleans,  223-224 ;  opposes  the 
molestation  of  citizens  who  have 
been  acquitted,  231  ;  his  calm  and 
propositions  for  defence  following 
upon  Jourdan's  defeat,  232-233  ;  at 
odds  with  Carnot,  "carried  away  by 
passion,"  235  ;  denounces  royalism, 
238  ;  a  false  alarm,  242  ;  he  turns 
out  the  deputies  belonging  to  the 
party  of  "decent  folk,"  244;  lays 
down  conditions  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  propositions  made  by  Naples, 
249 ;  raises  his  voice  against  Co- 
chon's  excessive  zeal  in  the  Crenelle 
matter,  250  ;  shelves  a  draft  of  a 
treaty  with  Portugal  in  order  to 
checkmate  Carnot,  253  ;  agrees  with 
him  to  suppress  the  military  tribunal, 
255;  alleged  insurrection  of  Jour- 
dan  Coupe -Teie,  261;  Maret's  flat- 
tery, 264;  Bonaparte's  unlimited 
powers  ;  conditions  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Pope,  271  ;  a  call  from  Mme. 
de  Bourbon,  272;  pleads  on  be- 
half of  Drouet,  276;  his  conduct 
in  the  matter  calumniated,  277  ; 
again  Willot,  278;  Carnot  inter- 
pellated in  regard  to  his  proposal  to 
sacrifice  Belgium  and  Italy,  280; 
Barras  justifies,  Louvet  attacked  by, 
Carnot,  285  ;  asks  for  Malmesbury's 
recall,  289;  protest  against  Carnot's 
weakness  for  '*  moderate  citizens," 
292  ;  the  part  played  by  fate,  302  ; 
fails  to  secure  Willot's  dismissal ,  309 ; 
he  scoffs  at  Carnot's  fears  of  the  ter- 
rorists, 310,  316;  indignantly  pro- 
tests against  the  idea  of  abandoning 
the  Italians,  313-314.  329-330.  405t 
422  ;  opposes  Carnot  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  Jourdan,  316;  and  his  accusa- 
tions against  Brune,  319;  his  name 
coupled  in  perfidious  eulogy  with  that 
of  Bonaparte,  320  ;  the  dust  of  No- 
tre-Dame;  the  populace  enjoys  itself, 
323  ;  he  parts  company  with  Rew- 
bell, who  secures  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  a  Batavian  Consti- 
tution, 325  ;  gives  precedence  to 
the  interests  of  the  Army  of  Sambre- 
et-Meuse  over  those  of  the  ex- 
pedition   to    Ireland ;    his    alleged 
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relations  with  Babeuf,  327  ;  sus- 
pected of  having  had  the  Abbe  Pou- 
ceHn,  his  insulter,  thrashed,  332  ; 
insinuates  that  Carnot  has  out  of 
jealousy  attempted  to  delay  the 
peace  with  Portugal,  345  ;  desif- 
ous  that  matters  should  be  set- 
tled with  Austria  ere  devoting 
attention  to  Ireland,  353;  opposes 
Carnot  in  all  matters,  371-372; 
sneers  at  his  fears,  376 ;  protests 
against  the  consideration  shown 
the  Pope,  391  ;  also  against  landing 
convicts  in  England,  402  ;  quiets 
Rewbell  and  recalls  him  to  respect 
for  the  law,  409  ;  in  favor  of  no 
notice  being  taken  of  the  royalist 
conspirators'  denial  of  jurisdiction, 
413  ;  protests  against  the  approval 
accorded  to  the  assassinations  com- 
mitted by  the  royalists,  421  ;  op- 
poses any  concession  to  Sardinia, 
424 ;  denounces  the  royalists  who 
propose  to  impeach  the  Directorate, 
426 ;  provides  for  an  advance  of 
100,000  tfciis  appropriated  for  facili- 
tating the  crossing  of  the  Rhine, 
429  ;  accuses  Willot  of  supineness 
in  regard  to  the  royalists,  430,  444  ; 
tries  to  save  Drouet,  430  ;  Germain, 
the  accuser  of  Barras  in  the  Babeuf 
affair,  retracts,  439  ;  complains  of 
the  generals  residing  in  Paris,  447; 
agrees  for  once  with  Carnot  in  a 
just  matter,  44S  ;  rejoices  that  the 
Abbe  Poule,  the  assassin  of  Sieyes, 
is  not  a  Jacobin,  450  ;  fresh  attack 
on  Willot,  453  ;  raises  his  voice 
against  the  project  of  ceding  Lom- 
bardy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  454  ; 
asks  that  Lepeletier,  a  future  Bona- 
partist,  be  struck  off  the  list  of  dmi- 
gyJs,  and  confesses  to  a  weakness  for 
the  patriots,  470  ;  calls  to  account 
David,  who  petitions  against  the 
transfer  of  works  of  art  from  Rome 
to  Paris,  476  ;  pleads  on  behalf  of 
the  t^i/iii^n-cs  in  the  colonies,  477  ; 
leaves  the  council-room  indignant  at 
tlie  silence  which  greets  the  report 
of  the  "  slaughterers"  of  the  South, 
479  I  finally  grants  the  exequatur  to 
the  new  law  in  regard  to  casting  lots 
for  the  outgoing  Director,  4S2  ;  ru- 
minates on  a  project  of  resigning,  in 
order  to  act  in  a  revolutionary  man- 
ner, 485  ;  declaims  against  Carnot, 


who  protects  the  persecutors  of  the 
republicans  of  the  South,  490;  re- 
jects with  Rewbell  and  Larevelliere 
the  generals  proposed  by  Barthelemy 
for  the  expedition  to  San  Domingo, 
499  ;  votes  against  Letourneur,  pro- 
posed by  Rewbell  as  negotiator  at 
London,  and  votes  for  Maret  as 
deputy  -  negotiator,  501  ;  assassina- 
tions in  the  South,  518;  causes  the 
celebration  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
of  the  14th  July  to  be  voted,  519  ; 
remains  deaf  to  a  proposition  of  the 
deputies  Villaret-Joyeuse  and  Sime- 
on to  carry  out  a  Ministerial  over- 
throw, 520  ;  private  meetings  with 
Larevelliere  at  Rewbell's  out  of 
distrust  of  Carnot  and  Barthelemy, 
solemn  oath,  521  ;  he  it  is  who 
"  makes  the  majority,"  says  Carnot, 
523  ;  supports  the  Ministry,  and  es- 
pecially Trnguet,  who  is  threatened, 
and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  deputies  who 
do  homage  to  liis  loyalty,  a  word 
which  smacks  of  royalty,  526  ;  ar- 
gues that  Sidney  Smith  should  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  528  ; 
letter  from  Talleyrand  and  Benja- 
min Constant,  who  vow  him  "  unal- 
terable "  devotion,  534;  Mme.  de 
Stael  and  Constant  despatched  to 
him  by  Talleyrand,  536  ;  she  senti- 
mental in  his  presence ;  he  a  grateful 
and  respectful  servant,  538  ;  a  sec- 
ond visit  ;  praise  of  Talleyrand,  539; 
Talleyrand  proposed  and  rejected  as 
a  member  of  the  Directorate,  543  ; 
Mme.  de  Stael  calls,  544  ;  women 
friends  and  relatives  of  Barras  beset 
in  vain,  546-547  ;  the  Ccrcle  Consii- 
tiitionnel  "  at  his  feet,"  550  ;  Mme. 
de  Stael  calls,  an  emotional  scene, 
551  ;  another  interested  visit  paid 
by  Mme.  de  Stael  meets  with  little 
success,  558  ;  it  is  intended  to  arrest 
Barras,  Talleyrand  protests  his  de- 
votion to  him.  559  ;  Barras  proposes 
to  deal  ruthlessly  with  the  slaughter- 
ers, and  to  reassure  the  purchasers 
of  national  estates,  560  ;  powerless 
against  the  counter-revolution,  561  ; 
fresh  conference  with  Rewbell  and 
Larevelliere  with  the  object  of  re- 
newing the  Ministry  and  fighting 
the  Clichy  committee,  562;  united 
with  them,  he  causes  Merlin  and 
Ramel  to  be  maintained,  and  Petiet 
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and  Cochon  to  be  dismissed,  forsak- 
ing Truguet  and  Lacroix,  565;  they 
appoint  as  Ministers  Talleyrand, 
PleviUe  Le  Pelley,  Lenoir-Laroche, 
Francois  de  Neufchateau,  and 
Hoche,  566 ;  Trug\iet  regretted, 
56S  ;  Talleyrand's  kiss  and  servile 
attentions,  571  ;  liarras  points  out 
that  he  was  over  forty  years  of  age 
on  joining  the  Directorate,  57S;  The 
Crimes  of  Barras,  an  apologetic 
pamphlet,  5S0  ;  votes  with  Carnot 
against  the  appointment  of  Scherer 
as  Minister  of  War,  5S1  ;  threatened 
with  assassination;  renewswith  Rew- 
bell  and  Larevelliere  the  oath  of 
union,  5S3  ;  accused  with  them  of 
causing  the  patriots  of  Sambre-et- 
Meuse  to  march  on  Paris,  and  of  in- 
viting officers  to  his  house,  5S4-586  ; 
comes  to  an  understandmg  with 
Hoche  in  regard  to  moving  the 
troops  to  the  constitutional  limit; 
swears  friendship  for  life,  589  ;  has 
Carnot's  proposition  to  censure  Bo- 
naparte and  the  armies  set  aside,  592 ; 
one  with  Bonaparte  to  have  Auge- 
reau  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  17th  division,  595  ;  denies  the 
utterances  attributed  to  him  against 
Carnot  by  Lavalette,  605-607; 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  men's  minds 
in  Paris;  the  triumvirate  provokes 
addresses  and  surrounds  itself  with 
generals,  610. 

iii.  Attempt  to  detach  Barras 
from  the  triumvirate,  3  ;  seeks  to  get 
rid  of  Malo,  4  ;  invites  Bernadotte 
to  dinner,  7-8  ;  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  Merlin  de  Thionville;  has  Lie- 
gard  dismissed;  protects  the  slaugh- 
terers of  the  South,  15-16  ;  sharp 
reply  to  Simeon,  to  Carnot,  17 ; 
prepares  the  coup  iV^tat,  17-18  ;  se- 
cures the  co-operation  of  Augereau. 
18-IQ  ;  gives  courage  to  Rewbell, 
who  is  backing  out,  and  fixes  the  at- 
tack for  the  next  day,  20-21  ;  plan 
of  attack  against  the  Councils,  21- 
22  ;  his  consent  to  insert,  after  the 
proclamation  against  the  return  of 
royalty,  the  words  "  and  against  the 
family  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,"  ob- 
tained with  difficulty,  24;  resists 
Augereau,  who  advises  him  to  seize 
upon  the  dictatorship,  27  ;  resists 
the  prayers  of  Talleyrand,  who  as- 


pires to.be  his  obedient  colleague, 
28  ;  rejoices  at  the  escape  of  Carnot. 
34-36  ;  indignant  at  being  accused 
of  having  attempted  to  have  him  as- 
sassinated, 34  ;  solemnly  vows  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  deprive  Carnot 
and  Rewbell  of  life,  39  ;  the  Barras 
family  threatened  by  brigands  at 
Saint- Maximin,  44;  his  eulogium 
of  Hoche,  45-46  ;  his  prudent  clem- 
ency, 49  ;  the  i8th  Fructidor,  a 
retrospect,  the  vice  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 52-53,  236,  258-259  ;  Mme.  de 
Stael  calls  to  plead  on  behalf  of 
Pichegru,  60 ;  his  motion  in  this 
connection  adopted  by  the  Director- 
ate, 63  ;  unfavorable  to  the  request 
of  Dumouriez  asking  to  return  to 
France,  64;  refuses  to  receive  the 
sister  of  the  Lamotte  woman,  65  ; 
pestered  with  solicitations,  66  ;  re- 
pulses his  cousin  De  Sade,  68  ;  has 
General  Ferino  reinstated,  6g  ;  an 
attempt  to  compromise  him,  and  to 
make  him  suspicious  of  Merlin,  Rew- 
bell, and  Larevelliere,  76;  surround- 
ed by  flatterers  and  his  praises  sung 
in  verse,  80  ;  chosen  as  arbitrator  in 
the  quarrel  of  Gerard  and  Fouche 
over  their  hog  trade,  85;  biograph- 
ical particulars  about  Fouche,  85- 
94 ;  softens  the  asperity  of  the 
fate  of  the  Lameth  brothers,  96  ; 
moral  and  political  reflections  on 
the  i8th  Thermidor.  97-98;  on 
good  terms  with  Jourdan,  104  ; 
being  a  nobleman,  his  education 
greatly  neglected,  106  ;  honors  gen- 
erals grateful  towards  the  R.ev- 
olution,  106-107  ;  tries  to  save 
Barthelemy  from  transportation, 
108  ;  repels  the  charge  of  having 
sold  his  influence  to  Quirini,  the 
Venetian  envoy,  109  ;  recognizes 
Bonaparte's  merit  in  the  Italian 
campaign,  but  censures  his  greed 
and  that  of  his  troops,  111-112  ; 
bitter  recriminations  against  Bona- 
parte, 116-124  ;  odious  insinuation 
against  Marie  Antoinette,  123-124  ; 
regrets  having  participated  in  the 
proscription  of  Pichegru,  134  ;  in 
quest  of  the  motives  impelling 
Bonaparte  to  concoct  incriminating 
documents  ;  jealous  of  Pichegru, 
135-138  ;  commissions  Talleyrand 
to     introduce      Bonaparte     to    the 
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Directorate  and  to  praise  him  more 
especially  as  the  citizen  and  peace 
negotiator,  139-140  ;  replying  to 
Bonaparte,  he  dwells  on  the  "sub- 
lime Revolution  of  which  he  is  a 
glorious  product,"  taking  care  to 
speak  in  terms  of  regret  of 
Hoche,  the  fiivorite  with  Mme. 
de  Beauharnais,  142-143  ;  obtains 
for  Mme.  de  Statil  the  radiation  of 
Keeker's  name  from  the  list  of 
^niigrh  147  ;  Mme.  de  Stael, 
threatened  with  expulsion,  at  his 
feet  ;  calls  a  second  time  with 
Benjamin  Constant,  149  ;  reads 
Rewbell  a  lecture  on  social  moral- 
ity, in  order  to  calm  his  anger 
against  Mme.  de  Slael,  153-156  ; 
his  friendly  advice  ill  received  by 
Bonaparte,  jealous  of  seeing  Lare- 
velliere  take  precedence  of  him  at 
the  Institut,  163-164;  his  judgment 
on  Talleyrand  confirmed  by  the 
Memoirs  of  Thibaudeau,  169  ;  a 
character  sketch  of  Bernadotte, 
170-174  ;  desirous  of  reinstating 
Trnguet  in  the  navy,  185,  302-303; 
distrusts  Bonaparte  and  makes  him 
dance  attendance,  187;  puts  him 
in  his  place  and  lectures  him  on 
his  ambition  ;  opposes  the  project 
of  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  188; 
finally  consents,  igi  ;  calls  forth 
embarrassed  explanations  from 
Bonaparte  in  regard  to  his  over- 
tures to  c'niigrtfs^  199  ;  speaks  in 
favor  of  restoring  to  liberty  the 
future  Mme.  de  Talleyrand,  and 
compares  Bonaparte  with  Robes- 
pierre, 202-212  ;  woe  to  the  cor- 
rupt, 212  ;  his  indulgent  morality, 
214  ;  opposes  Bonaparte's  joining 
the  Directorate,  215  ;  opposes 
measures  against  the  terrorists, 
216  ;  opposes  Merlin's  propositions 
to  watch  the  eniigrh  dwelling  in 
Paris  and  to  make  several  arrests, 
225  ;  has  some  few  suspects  set  at 
liberty,  226  ;  opposes  the  influ- 
encing of  electors,  227  ;  protests 
against  the  decision  to  distribute 
funds  among  the  machinators  of 
elections,  227-231  ;  protects  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  232  ;  scoffs  at 
Merlin's  fears,  247  ;  with  his  col- 
leagues, resists  Bonaparte,  251  ; 
hastens    his    departure,    252  ;    sus- 


pected of  having  abetted  Sidney 
Smith's  escape,  255-256  ;  elected 
a  deputy,  talks  of  leaving  the 
Directorate,  257  ;  shows  little  en- 
thusiasm for  the  coup  cVe'tat  of  the 
l8th  Floreal,  257-263  ;  touching 
care  bestowed  on  veterans,  279  ; 
deplores  the  relaxation  of  Repub- 
lican morality,  281  ;  waxes  tender 
over  Rewbell  in  his  sickness,  283  ; 
moves  that  Brueys  should  attack 
Nelson,  284  ;  his  "  religion  "  and 
fears,  286  ;  reflections  on  the 
peculation  in  Italy,  and  attempt  to 
make  the  thieves  disgorge,  289-291; 
rates  Lucien  for  his  attack  on  the 
Directorate,  297  ;  reads  Marquezi 
a  lesson,  29S  ;  charges  of  pecula- 
tion, 299  ;  receives  assurances  of 
friendship  from  the  brothers  Bona- 
parte, 299  ;  censures  Talleyrand's 
occult  diplomacy,  301-304  ;  Bona- 
parte's ingratitude  towards  him, 317; 
renders  justice  to  the  equity  of  the 
royalist  Rouchon,  325-326;  proposes 
the  concentration  of  the  fleets,  331; 
gets  Fouche  appointed  agent  of  the 
Directorate  in  Italy,  335;  report 
on  the  gambling  -  hells  of  Paris, 
338-34S  ;  has  the  Isle  of  Oleron 
designated  as  a  place  of  transpor- 
tation, 351  ;  proposes  Bernadotte 
as  commander  in  Italy  ;  Scherer 
appointed,  362  ;  the  situation  at 
home  gets  worse,  372  ;  strained 
relations  with  Merlin,  who  seeks  to 
alienate  General  Guldal  from  him, 
372-373  ;  his  plan  to  reinforce  the 
Army  of  Egypt,  379 ;  an  appeal 
for  union,  380-381;  defends  Joubert, 
385  ;  defence  of  Vandamme  and 
D'Hautpoul,  386;  brings  about  a 
concentration  of  the  forces  in  Italy, 
387  ;  recommends  harmony,  and 
moves   to   close  the  list  of  ^niign's 

391  ;  has  camps  established  under 
the  walls  of  Lyons  and    Antwerp, 

392  ;  confesses  to  a  liking  for 
Bernadotte,  393  ;  regrets  Rewbell's 
departure  from  the  Directorate, 
399  ;  welcomes  Siey^s,  401  ;  listens 
with  reserve  to  the  counsels  of 
Jourdan  advising  him  to  "  save 
the  Fatherland,"  404-412  ;  a'dvises 
Treilhard,  who  has  been  excluded 
from  the  Directorate,  to  submit  to 
fate,  41S  ;    sounds   Bernadotte  and 
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Joubert  on  the  eve  of  the  30th 
Prairial,  419-422  ;  violent  scene 
with  Merlin  and  Larevelliere,  from 
whom  he  extorts  their  resignation, 
422-425  ;  has  TrugLiet  recalled, 
437  ;  receives  Josephine  distressed 
at  the  news  of  the  alleged  death 
of  Bonaparte,  443-448  ;  has  Berna- 
dotte  appointed  Minister  of  War, 
448-453  ;  defends  his  resigning 
colleagues,  threatened  with  trans- 
portation, 455  ;  feels  ill  at  ease^ 
because  of  his  past,  in  the  "  re- 
generated "Directorate;  hasMoncey 
reinstated,  464 ;  Talleyrand  visits 
him  abed,  475-477  ;  proposes,  with 
some  hesitancy,  Fouche  as  Minister 
of  Police,  4S2-485  ;  receives  Berna- 
dotte's  confidences  as  to  Joseph's 
overtures,  490 ;  circumvented  by 
Real  and  his  lady  friend,  he  has 
him  appointed  to  an  otBce,  495- 
500;  it  is  he  "who  "  has  made  Bona- 
parte, Hoche,  et  al.,^'  501  ;  never 
asked  of  women  aught  but  "  the 
pleasure  of  the  senses,"  503  ; 
severely  blames  Lucien  for  aim- 
ing at  vulgar  popularity,  50S  ; 
Josephine  tells  him  the  brothers 
Bonaparte  have  spoken  of  mur- 
dering him  ;  unpopularity  of  the 
Directorial  costume,  511  -  512  ; 
Simeon  begs  his  influence  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  serve  out  his 
term  of  transportation  in  Holstein 
or  Holland,  517-532  ;  supports  the 
petition,  of  the  transported  priests 
of  Rochefort.  532-540  ;  proclaimed 
by  Fran9ais  "  the  only  Republican 
in  the  Government,"  553  ;  has  Le- 
febvre  appointed  commandant  of 
the  Paris  garrison  in  succession  to 
Marbot,  556  ;  Jourdan  holds  aloof 
from  him,  568  ;  their  interview, 
Jourdan's  suspicions  in  regard  to 
"the  sincerity  of  the  republicanism 
of  Barras  and  Sieyes  only  partly 
removed,  569-573  ;  regarded  as  a 
Jacobin  by  Sieyes,  as  an  aristocrat 
by  Moulins ;  charged  with  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  573  ;  his  explanation  ; 
letters-patent    from   the   king,  576- 

591- 

iv.  Dwells  on  the  necessity  for 
union  in  the  Directorate,  11-12  ; 
obtains  from  Bemadotte  his  resig- 


nation in  order  to  reassure  Sieyi^s, 
and  retains  him  just  as  it  is  about 
to  be  signed,  is  none  the  less  one 
of  the  three  who  accepts  a  resigna- 
nation  which  is  not  tendered,  15-16; 
receives  a  call  from  Bonaparte  on 
his  return  from  Egypt,  and  dissuades 
him  from  a  divorce,  35-39  I  Boua- 
parte  styles  him  "rotten,  "45  ;  gives 
a  dinner  to  Moreau  and  Bonaparte, 
56  ;  circumvented  by  Talleyrand, 
Real,  and  Fouche,  remains  un- 
shaken, 57-58  ;  resists  Bonaparte's 
overtures,  57-60  ;  fresh  and  useless 
attempt  made  by  Joseph,  Talley- 
rand, Fouche,  and  Real,  64-65  ;  no 
lack  of  warnings,  66  ;  Saliceti  ap- 
peals to  his  courage,  72  ;  v/atched 
by  Josephine,  75  ;  refuses  to  go  to 
the  Council  of  Ancients  ;  a  pre- 
tence of  resistance,  91 ;  resigns,  93  ; 
safe-conduct  for  Grosbois,  95  ;  in- 
forms Bonaparte  of  an  attempt  to 
kill  him,  96  ;  in  his  retreat,  rails 
against  the  apostate  priests,  Sieyes, 
Talleyrand,  and  Fouche,  I15;  ex- 
plains his  inaction  on  the  rSth  Bru- 
maire,  119-126;  did  not  think  the 
republican  principle  was  in  jeopardy, 

127  ;  Bonaparte  sends  word  offering 
him  *' everj'thing,"  his  refusal,  127- 

128  ;  Fouche  calls  on  him  at  Gros- 
bois, and  protests  his  friendship, 
130  ;  sentimental  visit  from  Jose- 
phine,who  tries  to  make  him  alter  his 
mind,  131-135  ;  urges  him  to  do  so 
by  letter,  but  he  declines  all  offers 
and  returns  some  mules,  136  ;  re- 
turns the  Directorial  coach  and 
horses,  139;  accused  of  Bourbon- 
ism  and  of  being  a  scptentbriseiir 
by  Bonaparte,  144  ;  Bernadotte  and 
Bonaparte  compared,  145-153  ;  Bo- 
naparte as  a  Minotaur,  154  ;  re- 
new'ed  overtures  rejected,  159;  or- 
dered to  live  at  a  distance  from 
Paris  during  Bonaparte's  absence, 
starts  for  Bagneres,  his  papers  seized 
at  Tours,  160-161  ;  Kleber's  letters 
to  Barras  intercepted,  odious  insin- 
uation against  Bonaparte,  162  ;  re- 
fuses his  medal,  164  ;  Fouche  urges 
him  to  leave  France,  166  ;  Jose- 
phine's spite,  167-168  ;  spies  set  on 
him,  16S  ;  ordered  to  Hve  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  leagues  from  Paris, 
172  ;    protests  in  vain,    173  ;  viola- 
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tlon  of  his  domicile  and  seizure  of 
his  papers,  180  ;  leaves  for  Brussels, 
183;  fresh  molestations;  his  po- 
liteness, 1S4  ;  forced  sale  of  Gros- 
bois  to  JNloreau,  186;  Grosbois 
given  to  Certhier,  187  ;  allowed  to 
pass  through  Paris  on  his  way  to 
Provence,  192-193  ;  Fouche  at- 
tempts a  riipprochcment;  Barras  in 
Paris ;  a  suspicious  breakfast ;  re- 
fuses to  see  the  "Oppressor,"  194; 
the  balance  of  Grosbois,  195  ;  re- 
linquishes what  is  due  to  him  as  a 
Director ;  forced  sale  of  his  wood- 
land, rg6-igS.  218  ;  fresh  overtures 
made  by  the  Emperor,  201  ;  ordered 
to  leave  Paris,  204  ;  platonic  adhe- 
sion to  a  plan  of  attack  against  the 
Empire,  206  ;  a  call  from  Mme.  de 
Stael ;  excitement  and  kisses,  207- 
214;  leaves  for  Provence;  expelled 
from  Avignon  ;  his  sister  killed;  al- 
leged conspiracy;  spies  set  on  him 
at  Les  Aigalades;  deeds  of  violence, 
214-217  ;  forbidden  to  go  to  Aix  be- 
cause of  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  at  Eaux-  Bonnes  ;  return  to 
Les  Aigalades,  219  ;  suspicious  re- 
lations with  Guidal,  who  attempts 
to  help  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  to  es- 
cape, 225-230  ;  the  Corsicans  "  put 
on  polish,"  226  ;  the  king's  dia- 
monds, 230;  interrogatory  of  Barras, 
231  ;  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rome 
via  Turin  and  Florence,  233  ;  passes 
through  Aix;  temporarily  arrested 
at  Turin;  chastises  a  commissary, 
234-238 ,  arrival  in  Rome ;  spied 
upon,  239  ;  the  ugly  side  of  Rome, 
241  ;  the  Carbonari,  242  ;  P>ona- 
parte  execrated;  intercepted  letters; 
molestations,  242-245  ;  asks  permis- 
sion to  return  to  France  for  bis 
health,  245  ;  a  hardly  patriotic  plea 
in  favor  of  Moreau,  248-250;  signs 
of  the  crash,  252  ;  calls  on  Murat  ; 
political  prognostications,  254-256; 
arrives  at  Florence;  meets  Fouche 
in  flight,  258  ;  meets  Murat  at  Bo- 
logna; impracticable  advice,  259- 
260  ;  under  police  supervision  at 
Turin;  passport  for  i\IontpeIlier, 
262;  arrives  at  Montpelher;  Barras 
implicated  in  the  Toulon  trial,  which 
is  transferred  to  Nimes,  263  ;  over- 
throw of  Bonaparte,  266  ;  the  Res- 
toration ;    severe   condemnation    of 


Bonaparte  ;  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  favor  of  Bernadotte,  268- 
279  ;  the  Nimes  prisoners  set  free, 
280;  interview  with   Talleyrand  in 

Paris ;  the  latter's  frank  avowals ; 
Barras  indignant,  281-290;  Mme. 
de  Stael  calls  ;  Talleyrand  un- 
masked, 291-305  ;  the  ten  millions, 
the  price  of  Barras's  resignation, 
305  ;  Louis  XVIII.  consults  him 
through  the  medium  of  M.  de 
Blacas;  Barras  pleads  the  cause  of 
liberty,  309-323 ;  receives  Fauche- 
Borel  and  again  protests  against  the 
charge  of  treachery,  325-327;  sent 
for  by  the  king  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days;  the  message  intercepted, 
330  ;  liis  life  threatened  in  Montpel- 
lier,  333  ;  attempts  in  vain  to  see 
Massena  at  Marseilles,  334-335; 
Jerome  visits  him  at  Lyons,  339- 
340;  meets  Rcederer;  a  pen-por- 
trait, 341-344  ;  refuses  to  serve 
France,  357  ;  after  Waterloo  urges 
upon  several  deputies  the  necessity 
of  sitting  en  pcnnanoice^  360  ;  in- 
sults the  dead  Josephine,  364-366; 
tenders  his  services  to  Carnot,  then 
backs  out  at  the  idea  of  serving 
Bonaparte,  368-370;  a  proposition 
to  appoint  him  commander-in-chief 
rejected  by  the  Executive  Council, 
373  ;  elegy  on  the  surrender  of 
Paris,  3S3-384;  Fouche  again,  390- 
404  ;  breakfasts  with  Fouche.  who 
complains  of  Decazes,  405  ;  subtle 
explanation  of  Biune's  death,  412- 
418;  Ney  desirous  of  meeting  Bar- 
ras, but  refuses  to  pay  the  first  call; 
disdains  flight.  421-422;  like  Ney, 
Murat  perishes  for  not  having  fol- 
lowed Barras's  advice,  428  ;  English 
perfidy,  42S-429 ;  Murat  caused 
D'Engliien  to  be  shot;  his  own  deatli 
the  penalty  of  the  deed,  432  ;  is 
Wellington  the  nonentity  he  is  re- 
ported to  be  ?  436  ;  Decazes  not  a 
great  Minister,  440;  the  "gasco- 
nades" of  Bernadotte,  444  ;  at  Cbail- 
lot,  445  ;  calumny  of  the  Nain 
jaiuie,  446  ;  attentions  shown  by 
Decazes;  the  king's  esteem,  447, 
458  ;  his  residence  in  Paris  renders 
him  suspicious,  448-449  ;  retraction 
of  Lombard  of  Langres,  who  had 
accused  him  of  royalism  ;  Barras's 
public  letter,  450-457;  similar  accu- 
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sations  made  by  the  Censeuy&nA  the 
Drapeau  blanc,  459-461 ;  his  retired 
life  made  happy  by  Mme.  de  Mont- 
pezat,  462  :  mourns  her  loss,  463  ; 
atin-a  mediocritas ;  Sidney  Smith, 
Guilleminot,  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
and  De  Pradt  regular  visitors  to 
the  "hermit  of  Chaillot, "  464-466 ; 
strange  confidences  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  about  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den, 471-473  ;  Gohier's  Memoirs, 
474-475  ;  called  upon  by  Lafayette 
and  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  47S-479  ; 
a  talk  with  the  Due  de  Riviere ;  the 
blunders  of  the  Restoration,  4S0- 
4S4;  the  ampulla  destroyed  in  1793  ; 
the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  mingle  with  those 
of  thousands  of  others ;  Robes- 
pierre's remains  taken  for  those  of 
Louis  XVI.,  4S2-4S7  ;  Bonapartism 
to  be  fought  on  the  field  of  liberty, 
492  ;  memorandum  in  regard  to 
the  course  to  be  followed,  493  ; 
the  Revolution  justified,  495  ;  his 
Memoirs ;  a  reply  to  calumnies, 
497  ;  an  eulogium  of  constitution- 
al government,  500  ;  indignant  at 
the  repetition  of  Fauche- Eorel's 
calumnies,  502;  Barras's  declin- 
ing years,  Pref.  i. ;  Barras's  auto- 
graphic narrative  from  the  i8th 
Brumaire  to  the   Restoration,  App. 

Barras,  Auguste  de,  i.  146. 

Barras,    Admiral    Melchior    de,  i.   3, 

33- 

Barras,  Mme.  Paul  de,  i.  80,  153,  and 
App.  ii.  88-89. 

Barre,  Abbess  de  la,  i.  54. 

Barriere,  ii.  358. 

Barry,  i.  123. 

Barry,  Colonel  du,  i.  22  and  App. 

Bartede,  ii.  364. 

Barthelemy,  ii.  Ambassador  to  Switz- 
erland ;  transmits  a  proposition  for 
a  peace  congress,  102  ;  complains 
of  the  reply  of  the  magistrates 
of  Bale  to  his  request  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  ^migrifs,  153  ;  a  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Congress  of  Berne 
held  for  the  continental  peace,  468  ; 
elected  a  Director,  488  ;  a  placard 
got  up  against  him,  491  ;  his  visits  ; 
honeyed  and  humble  politeness, 
497  ;  his  silence  and  fawning,  498  ; 
his  selections  for  the  expedition  to 
San  Domingo  rejected,  499  ;   Bour- 
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going,  his  candidate  for  the  negotia- 
tions   with    England    not    chosen, 

500  ;  fails  to  have  Talleyrand  ap- 
pointed as  coadjutor  to  the  plenipo- 
tentiary,   501  ;     votes    for     Maret, 

501  ;  manifests  fears  as  to  the  use 
Italians  will  make  of  their  liberty, 
503  ;  censures  the  system  of  revo- 
lutionizing neighboring  countries, 
506 ;  his  obsequious  and  indolent 
character,  507  ;  his  motions  con- 
stantly rejected,  50S  ;  denounced 
by  Dumolard,  514;  votes  with 
Carnot  against  the  celebration  of 
the  14th  of  July  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  519;  is  accused  together 
with  him  of  favoring  the  royalists, 
520;  urges  iNIinisterial  changes, 
525  :  grieved  at  the  change  of 
government  at  Genoa  and  Venice, 
506,  560;  opposes  tlie  sine  qua 
lion  added  to  the  conditions  sub- 
mitted to  England,  561  ;  votes  for 
the  dismissal  of  Merlin  ;  in  the 
minority  in  all  votes  regarding 
Ministerial  changes,  566  ;  votes 
against  despatching  9000  men 
to  Hoche  in  the  West,  584  ;  his 
silence,  588  ;  in  favor  of  censuring 
Bonaparte  and  the  troops  for  send- 
ing addresses,  592-595  ;  his  stupe- 
faction at  the  appointment  of  Au- 
gereau,  595. 

iii.  Deliberately  imitates  the 
holding  aloof  of  Carnot,  2  ;  votes 
in  favor  of  Malo,  4  ;  a  prisoner  at 
the  Luxembourg  on  the  night  of  the 
iSth  Fructidor,  23  ;  shares  the  fate 
of  Carnot ;  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation, 29  ;  thanks  Barras  for  his 
efforts  to  save  him  from  embarking, 
108. 

Bassaget,  iii.  228-231. 

Bassal,  ii,  376,  394;  iii.  378. 

Bassange,  i.  49,  51. 

Bassange  (de  I'Ourthe),  iii.  228-231. 

Bassano,  Due  de  (see  Maret). 

Basseville,  ii.  X27  ;  iii.  161. 

Bastereche,  iv.  160. 

Bastille,  Taking  of  the,  i.  Pref.,  and 
64-65,  91,  and  App. 

Batavian  Convention,  ii.  93. 

Bataille,  The  Cure,  iv  242  and  App. 

Bataille  Manldoux,  iii.  221-225. 

Baudin  (des  Ardennes),  i.  317. 

Baudin,  The  Abbe,  iii.  235. 

Baudoin,  iv.  142. 
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Bavaria,  King  of,  iv.  304. 

Bayard,  ii.    386,    397,   399,    583  ;    iii. 

513. 

Bayle,  i.  107,  109,  153,  and  App. 

Bazire,  i.  351  and  App. 

Bearge  Saint-Hypolite,  iii.  221-225. 

Beauchany,  iii.  228-231. 

Beauhavnais,  Alexandre  de,  i.  Intr. 

Beauharnais,  Eugene  de,  i.  311-312, 
and  App.;  iv.  63,  226,  251. 

Eeauhamais,  Hortense  de  (see  Hor- 
tense). 

Beauharnais,  Mme,  Josephine  de  (see 
Josephine). 

Beauharnais  niere^  Mme.  de,  ii.  66. 

Beaulieu,  General,  ii.  102,  128,  157. 

Beaumont,  iii.   221-225. 

Beaupuy,  iii.  229-231. 

Beauvais,  i.  107,  109,  153,  and  App. 

Beauvau,  Marshal  de,  i.  App. 

Beauvoisin,  ii.  413. 

BeflTroy  {Cousin  J acqiies\  ii.  185,  192, 
345,  360,  412. 

Belderbruck,  Mme.,  ii.  355. 

Bellecombe,  General  de,  i.  Pref.  and 
20-23,  25-27,  29,  31,  33,  37,  and 
App. 

Bellegarde,  ii.  459. 

Belle-Ile,  Blockade  of,  ii.  8. 

Belleville,  iii.  371. 

Belmont,  de,  ii.  398. 

Eelz,  iii.  319. 

Benezech,  ii.  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
4  ;  project  for  a  celebration  of  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  2ii;  his  friend 
Cadet,  the  apothecary,  328  ;  alone 
spared  by  the  royalists,  349  ;  de- 
nounces Mile.  Raucourt  for  per- 
forming royalist  plays,  365  ;  his 
duplicity,  452  ;  report  on  "Oixt  JMont- 
dc-PiJti,  465  ;  Barras  proposes  that 
his  place  be  filled  by  another,  498  ; 
project  for  the  fete  of  the  14th  of 
July,  519;  Barras,  Rewbell,  and 
Larevelliere  decide  upon  substi- 
tuting another  for  him,  562  ; 
dismissed,  566  ;  was  "  somewhat 
dishonest,"  568  ;  enjoys  the  esteem 
of  honest  folk,  573. 

Benjamin  Constant,  ii.  Introduced  to 
Barras  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  his  pen- 
portrait  at  the  age  of  twenty;  his 
pamphlet  De  la  force  dn  goiiverne- 
inent  actuel,  T16-118;  recommends 
maintaining  the  Sacred  Battalion 
of  patriots,  144  ;  a  member  of  the 
Cercle  constitutionnel,  494;  attaches 


himself  to  Talleyrand,  532  ;  pro- 
tests with  him  his  attachment  "to 
the  person  "  of  Barras,  534 ;  his 
talent  tendered  as  the  complement 
of  Talleyrand's  bargain  with  Barras, 
550 ;  brings  Talleyrand  the  news 
of  his  appointment  as  a  Minister, 
569;  quotes  his  utterance;  *'And 
now  to  make  an  immense  fortune," 
570. 

iii.  Calls  on  Barras  with  Mme. 
de  Stael;  their  love;  Mile.  Albertine 
de  Stael's  resemblance  to  him,  145- 
149;  draws  up  the  defence  of  Mme. 
de  Stael,  who  is  threatened  with 
expulsion,  150-153;  Rewbell  con- 
siders him  an  intriguer,  154;  Talley- 
rand ungrateful  to  him,  232  ;  a 
candidate  for  the  deputation ;  his 
letter  to  Barras  on  the  subject,  233. 
iv.  Was  the  Additional  Act  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  Empire  drawn 
up  by  him  during  the  Hundred 
Days  ?  346. 

Bentabole,  iii.   1S4. 

Bentabole,  Widow,  iii.  33S-348. 

Berchini,  iv.  424. 

Bergasse-Laziroule,  iii.  328,  417. 

Bevgoing,  ii.  142,  276,  2S9.  292, 
315.  345.  432,  457.  476,  4S2,  559; 
iii  326. 

Bernadotte,  ii.  Compared  to  Xeno- 
phon  because  of  his  splendid  retreat 
after  the  defeat  at  Keumarck,  172  ; 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers, 
241  ;  Kleber  preferred  to  him  for 
the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Sambre  -  et  -  Meuse,  253  ;  crosses 
France  and  the  Alps  with  20,000 
men,  426  ;  a  contrast  between  his 
troops  and  those  of  Bonaparte  and 
Murat-i'IA7;■(^/,  427  ;  quarrels  put 
an  end  to  by  his  ascendency,  428  ; 
taking  of  Gradisca,  Trieste,  and 
Laybach,  429  ;  complains  of  Bona- 
parte, 508  ;  refuses  to  provoke  the 
despatch  of  an  address  of  his 
soldiers  to  the  Directorate,  596  ; 
arrives  in  Paris  after  Augereau, 
who  is  jealous  of  him ;  shows  him- 
self a  great  admirer  of  Bonaparte 
and  a  warm  republican,  598. 

iii.  Introduced  to  Tarevelliere, 
6-7  ;  his  report  to  Bonaparte  as  to 
the  necessity  of  treating  the  royal- 
ists with  contempt;  his  immutable 
friendship  for   him,  8-9  ;  his  hesi- 
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tancy  on  the  eve  of  the  i8th 
Fructidor,  lo-ll,  18  ;  letter  to 
Bonaparte  on  the  coup  d'etat  and 
its  "  fortunate  "  results,  32;  tenders 
his  services  after  the  victory,  42 ; 
obtains  the  command  of  the  South ; 
it  is  withdrawn  from  him,  42-43  ; 
submits  a  plan  for  an  expedition  to 
India,  44;  asks  to  leave  the  Army 
of  Italy,  108 ;  sealed  portfolio  of 
d'Antraigues,  126;  his  pen-portrait 
by  Barras,  170-174;  refuses  to  serve 
under  Bonaparte  and  asks  to  he 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  174;  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  Italy 
destined  for  him,  but  withdrawn  at 
the  advice  of  Bonaparte,  176-177; 
appointed  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
177;  a  trait  all  to  his  honor,  177- 
178;  an  unfortunate yiVf^  at  Vienna; 
the  embassy  attacked ;  heroic  de- 
fence ;  asks  for  his  passports,  240- 
241;  his  hot -headedness,  241; 
diatribe  of  Bonaparte  against  him, 
242-246 ;  dwells  in  the  same  pal- 
ace at  Rastadt  as  Bonaparte,  249  ; 
an  historical  phrase,  260;  the  Em- 
peror refuses  satisfaction,  275  ; 
Treilhard  unfavorably  disposed 
towards  him,  282  ;  remains,  after 
the  losses  in  Egypt,  in  the  first 
rank,  362 ;  Barras  moves  he  shall 
command  in  Italy  ;  Bernadotte  lays 
down  conditions,  which  are  not 
accepted,  362—365  ;  commands  the 
army  of  observation  under  Jourdan's 
orders.  366;  takes  Mannheim,  then 
resigns,  376;  jealous  of  Massena, 
377;  talks  of  expelling  Merlin  and 
Larevelliere  "  with  a  corporal's 
guard,"  420-422  ;  although  "  as 
great  a  liar  as  Henry  IV."  appoint- 
ed Minister  of  War,  450  ;  refuses 
for  his  secretary  the  prott'gi  of  Jo- 
seph ;  inspires  fear  to  the  royal- 
ists;  "  electrifies  "  everything  ;  has 
Championnet  reinstated  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Army  of  the  Alps, 
462;  his  stirring  letter  to  the  gen- 
erals, 462-463  ;  unfavorable  to 
Bonaparte's  recall,  485  ;  his  de- 
vouring activity  and  simple  life, 
486-487;  as  brother-in-law  of  Mme. 
Joseph  beset  by  the  brothers  Bona- 
parte, who  urge  him  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution  and  sound  him  as 
to    the    possible    return    of     "  the 


Egyptian,"  488-491;  virile  address 
after  the  death  of  Joubert,  542 ; 
cxposi!  ai  the  situation  to  the  Direc- 
torate ;  criticism  of  blunders ;  broad 
views;  necessity  for  saving  Holland, 
543-546 ;  obtains  that  Massena's 
dismissal  shall  remain  secret,  547 ; 
his  sudden  Jacobinism  renders  him 
distasteful  to  Sieyes,  549-550;  his 
anecdote  about  Semonville,  559- 
560;  sounded  by  Jourdan  in  regard 
to  an  undertaking  against  Barras 
and  Sieyes,  573;  refuses  to  partici- 
pate in  it,  574. 

iv.  Sieyes  considers  him  danger- 
ous, 4;  "can  no  longer  endure 
him,"  It;  his  energetic  addresses 
animated  by  a  republican  afflatus, 
6-10;  Gohier  defends  him,  11;  at 
the  request  of  Barras  consents  to 
resign;  his  grief  at  leaving  his  work 
unfinished,  13-14  ;  premature  ac- 
ceptance by  Sieyes  ;  proud  answer 
of  Bernadotte  suggested  to  him  by 
his  secretary  Saint  Albin,  whom  he 
will  forsake  when  once  upon  a 
tlirone,  15-19  ;  his  dismissal  con- 
sidered a  public  calamity,  20  ; 
Gohier  and  Moulins  protest  osten- 
tatiously, 22  ;  urged  by  Joseph  and 
his  wife,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
see  Bonaparte,  who  reveals  to  him 
his  project  of  changing  the  govern- 
ment, 46-48;  his  distrust,  51-52; 
fresh  interview  with  Bonaparte,  who 
complains  of  the  Jacobins  ;  the 
brothers  Bonaparte  accused  of  hav- 
ing established  the  Club  du 
Manege,  53 ;  Bonaparte  at  Mor- 
fontaine  ;  secret  parleys  with  his 
partisans,  55  ;  alliance  between 
Bernadotte  and  Moreau  against 
"the  deserter  from  the  Army  of 
Egypt,"  56 ;  at  dinner  at  Bona- 
parte's on  the  i6th  Brumatre,  70  ; 
warns  the  Directorate  of  the  dan- 
ger, 72  ;  his  measures  against  the 
Chouans,  73  ;  brought  by  Joseph  on 
the  i8th  to  the  Rue  Chantereine;  is 
beset,  threatened,  and  promises  "as 
citizen  not  to  act,"Si-S4;  break- 
fasts at  Joseph's  on  the  l8th,  and 
from  there  proceeds  to  Jourdan's, 
97  ;  claims  to  have  offered  Moreau 
to  join  hands  with  him  to  have 
Bonaparte  arrested,  98-99  ;  then,  in 
the  evening,  at  a  conference  held  by 
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Jourdan  and  several  deputies,  to 
assume  command  of  the  Paris 
troops,  99-105 ;  his  inaction  se- 
verely judged,  124;  his  high  quali- 
ties as  an  organizer,  146-153  ;  steps 
out  after  the  iSth  Brumaire  ;  gives 
Barras  a  review  of  his  work  as  a 
Minister,  150 ;  called  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  State ;  makes  a  report  on 
the  conscription  law  which  thwarts 
Bonaparte's  ideas  of  conquest,  154- 
157:  receives  as  a  gift  Moreau's 
house,  and  claims  the  furniture, 
iSy-iSg;  sends  iMoreau  to  Alexan- 
der's headquarters,  249  ;  his  eleva- 
tion as  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  op- 
posed by  Napoleon,  272  ;  in  defence 
of  his  treason;  his  illusory  scruples, 
273-274;  project  to  make  him  king 
of  France,  274-290  ;  remains  neutral 
after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  3S6- 
387;  his  calculation,  3SS;  he  ascends 
the  throne  at  the  death  of  Charles 
XIII.,  444;  his  wife  as  a  political 
agent,  472-473- 
Bernadotte,  Mme.,  i.  344;  iii.  4SS;  iv. 

47,49-51. 

Bernard,  The  officer,  iv.  363. 

Bernard,  iv.  303. 

Bernard  of  Cannes,  iv.  226, 

Bernard,  J.  C,  i.  237. 

Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  ii.  31S. 

Berneron.  iv.  2S1. 

Bernier,  The  Cure,  ii.  48. 

Bernstorf,  ii.  96. 

Berruyer,  General,  i.,  293,  298,  330. 

Berry,  Due  de,  iv.  336. 

Berthier,  ii.  Aide-de-camp  to  Bona- 
parte, 293 ;  his  father  given  a  place 
by  Carnot,  491;  has  a  copy  made 
of     the    memoir    of    d'Antraigues, 

5ir. 

iii.  Appointed  general- in -chief 
of  the  Army  of  Italy,  102  ;  his 
declaration  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  D'Antraigues's  memoir,  125-126, 
1 38;  commissioned  to  establish  the 
Republic  at  Rome,  161, 17S,  1S4;  on 
entering  Rome  he  leaves  the  Pope 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power,  178; 
takes  Massena's  place,  197;  com- 
promised together  with  him  and 
compelled  to  flee,  292  ;  thefts  at  the 
Vatican,  349. 

iv.  Returns  from  Egypt  with 
Bonaparte,  28;  gets  Grosbois  given 
to   him,   i56;    buys    the    woodland 


from   Barras,  217;    insulted   by  the 
guard  at  Fontainebleau,  269. 

Berthollet.  iv.  28. 

Bertin,  Mile.,  i.  App. 

Bertrand,  ii.  254-255. 

Besignan  (conspiracy),  ii.  485. 

Besnard,  iii.  228. 

Beuchen,  Battle  of,  ii.  180. 

Beugnot,  iv.  307. 

Beurnonville,  ii.  Exchanged  for  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  28;  his 
greed,  incapacity,  and  appointment 
to  the  Army  of  Holland,  95;  with 
the  Army  of  Sambre  -  et- Meuse, 
212-252;  his  dismissal,  291;  criti- 
cises the  retreat  of  Moreau,  363; 
his  reputation  for  mediocrity.  438; 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
"  canonry "  in  Holland,  4S1-484; 
placarded  as  cowardly  and  silly, 
486,491;  sows  discord  in  the  Di- 
rectorate, 499-500. 

iii.  Takes  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  North,  48;  denounces  English 
preparations  for  a  landing,  102-103; 
pays  great  attentions  to  Mme. 
Bonaparte,  273. 

iv.  A  follower  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  iSth  Brumaire,  82-S7  ;  sudden 
evolution,  112. 

Biche,  i.  App. 

Bignon,  iv.  374,  376,  493. 

Bigonnet,  iv.  108. 

Billaud-Varenne,  i.  160,  162,  195,  217, 
222,  223,  261,  349,  and  App.;  ii. 
602. 

Birkenfeld,  Prince  of,  i.  56. 

Biron,  Due  de  Lauzun,  i.  105  ;  iii.  33S- 
348. 

Blacas,  The  family,  i.  Pref.  and  5. 

Blacas,  Due  de,  iv.  308-323,  405-406. 

Blanc,  iv.  503. 

Blancard,  iv.  2S1. 

Blanchard,  ii.  5S4. 

Blaw,  ii.  93,  165,  17S. 

Blin,  iii.  514. 

Blinsin  More,  iii.  228-231. 

Blondeau  (of  the  Cote-d'Or),  i.  322  ; 
ii.  439,  490. 

Blondeau,  Mme.,  ii.  178. 

Blucher,  iv.  361,  374,  380. 

Bodard,  iii.  228-231. 

Boers,  i.  37. 

Bcehmer,  i.  49,  51. 

Boissy-d'Anglas,  i.  264,  268  ;  ii.  467, 
474,  475,  492,  493,  560,  562  ;  iii. 
129,  36S. 
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Boistel,  du,  i.  App. 

Boizard,  iii.  228—231. 

Bon,  General,  iii.  33. 

Bonald,  de,  iv.  34,  416. 

Bonaparte,  The  family,  i.  33S-347. 

Bonaparte,  Caroline,  iv.  259,  296. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  iv.  339-341. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  i.  As  a  clerk  of 
stores  near  Marseilles,  assistant  war 
commissar)',  then  war  commissary, 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
Marseilles  merchant,  343-344. 

iii.  Calls  Bonaparte  "  a  great 
machinator,"  77,  135  ;  intrigues 
during  his  absence,  296  ;  comes 
with  Lucien  to  reassure  Barras  as 
to  their  intentions,  299  ;  prompts 
Lucien  in  private  and  disowns  his 
utterances  in  public,  322,  433  ; 
takes  a  part  in  denouncing  a  Cor- 
sican  cure  and  the  Pope,  352  ; 
charged  with  peculation,  402  ;  ac- 
cording to  Josephine  he  possesses 
over  thirty  millions  and  plays  the 
poor  man,  446  ;  urges  Bernadotte 
to  accept  Ministerial  office,  451, 
460 ;  his  assiduous  attentions  to 
Bernadotte  and  hints  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  changing  the  Constitu- 
tion, 486  ;  listens  obsequiously  to 
Barras  reprimanding  Lucien,  508  ; 
then  complains  to  Mme.  Bonaparte, 
510-511- 

iv.  Goes  with  his  brother  to  meet 
Bonaparte,  who  has  landed  at  Fre- 
jus,  33  ;  they  accuse  Josephine  of 
infidelity  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  33-34;  urge  him  to  a  di- 
vorce, 37-38  ;  induces  Bernadotte 
to  call  on  Bonaparte,  47  ;  his  in- 
fluence over  Mme.  Bernadotte,  50  ; 
accused,  with  his  brother,  of  having 
established  the  Club  du  Manege, 
53  ;  attempts  to  win  over  Barras  to 
Bonaparte's  side,  64  ;  takes  Berna- 
dotte, on  the  iSth  Brumaire,  to  the 
Rue  Chantereine,  81  ;  gathers  to- 
gether at  his  house  the  members  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution,  in  order 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  Coun- 
cil, 97  ;  speculates  in  cereals  and 
army  supplies,  157;  solicits  Moreau's 
house  for  Bernadotte,  188  ;  flees  to 
the  United  States  with  forty -five 
millions,  377. 
Bonaparte,  Mme.  Joseph,  i.  344 ;  iii. 
486. 


Bonaparte,  Mme.  Lsetitia,  i.  338  ;  iv. 
338. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  i.  Keeper  of  stores 
at  Saint- Maximin;  notorious  through 
his  rabid  Jacobinism,  Pref.,  143, 
260  ;  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
innkeeper  Boyer ;  appointed  war 
commissary,  341-342  ;  education  of 
his  wife  and  her  miserable  end, 
346-347- 

ii.  His  trickery,  81. 
iii.  As  a  member  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  accuses  the  Directorate; 
then  apologizes  to  Barras  and  de- 
nounces the  latter's  colleagues,  296- 
297  ;  violent  motions,  322  ;  de- 
nounces the  Pope  and  a  Corsican 
ctir^,  352  ;  intrigues,  402  ;  supports 
the  measures  proposed  against  the 
Directorate  by  Fran^ais,  432  ;  moves 
that  the  message  of  the  Directorate 
be  published,  434  ;  i)roposes  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  437  ;  that  the 
Councils  do  sit  en  permanence^  448  ; 
urges  Bernadotte  to  accept  the  Min- 
istry of  War,  451,  460  ;  moves  that 
the  Five  Hundred  do  swear  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution,  460  ;  appeals 
to  the  faubourgs,  506  ;  threatens 
the  Directors  with  "his  brother 
the  general,"  507  ;  reprimanded  by 
Barras,  508 ;  complains  to  Jose- 
phine, 510-511;  procures  frequent 
news  from  Kgypt,  511;  his  motion 
to  transport  the  ex-Directors  reject- 
ed, 516  ;  machinates  with  Franjais, 

553- 

iv.  Liduces  Mme.  Bernadotte  to 
confide  in  him,  50;  present  at  a 
gathering  held  at  Lemercier's  in 
preparation  for  the  i8th  Brumaire, 
77  ;  presides  over  the  Five  Hun- 
dred at  Saint-Cloud,  107  ;  removed 
by  the  grenadiers,  resigns,  and  has 
the  deputies,  who  have  met  again 
at  the  Orangerie,  driven  out,  109  ; 
coach  in  readiness  in  case  of  failure, 
112;  calls  them  assassins,  113; 
speculates  in  cereals  and  army 
supplies,  157 ;  his  apparent  dis- 
grace in  Rome,  where  he  enjoys 
his  ill-gotten  gains,  275-276  ;  the 
plan  of  sending  him  as  secret  am- 
bassador to  America  thwarted  by 
the  English,  276. 
Bonaparte,  Mme.  Lucien,  i.  341,  346- 
347. 
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Bonaparte,  Napoleon  (see  Napoleon). 

Bonaparte,  Pauline,  ii.  Her  amours 
with  Freron  crossed;  married  to 
Leclerc,  13,  128-129. 

iv.  She  joins  hands  with  Mme. 
Bernadotte  to  win  the  latter's  hus- 
band over  to  Bonaparte,  47  ;  at 
Aix ;  at  Greoulx ;  her  illness;  her 
morals,  219-223. 

Bondy,  Count  de,  iv.  374-376. 

Bonnecarere,  iii.  338-348. 

Bonnier,  iii.  41,  56,  221-225,  333. 

Bonnin,  ii.  490. 

Bons,  iii,  221-225. 

Bontems,  iii.  116. 

Borda,  iii,  221-225. 

Borelly  (see  Fauche-Borel). 

Borely,  iv.  2S1. 

Borghese,  Princess  (see  Bonaparte, 
Pauline). 

Borghetto,  Engagement  at,  ii.  156, 

Bornes,  iii.  115,  513, 

Borose,  i.  App. 

Borresy,  iii,  556. 

Bosc  (Aube),  iii,  179-182. 

Bosc,  the  Consul,  iii.  179-182. 

Botot,  i.  116;  iii.  42,  74,  iii,  121, 
330;  iv.  91,  244-245. 

Bouchotte,  i.  Pref. 

Bougainville,  iii.  221-225. 

Bougon,  i.  237. 

Bouille,  ii.  311. 

Boulay  de   la   Meurthe,    iii.    70,  115, 

194-195, 419, 530,  559  ;  iv.  32,  77. 

Bourbon,  Due  de,  ii.  311. 
Bourbon,  Mile,  de,  ii.  223. 
Bourbon,  Mme.  de,  ii,  205,  272. 
Bourcet,  i,  App. 

Bourdon,  the  Minister,  iii.  454-455, 
Bourdon,    Leonard,    i,    252-253 ;    iii. 

454. 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  ii.  497,  528  ;  iii. 

24,  338-348. 
Eourgoing,  General,  ii.  499. 
Bourguignon,  iii,  33S-34S,  482,484, 
Bourin,  iii.  319. 
Lourmont,  Count  de,  ii.  92,  16S-169, 

3S3  ;  iv.  73;. 
Bourriennc,  iii.  253  ;  iv.  297. 
Boursier,  General,  ii.  593. 
Boutarel,  iii.  22S-231. 
Eoutillier,  de,  iv.  331. 
Boutoux,  iii.  228-231. 
Boutteville,  iv.  77. 
Bouvet,  iii,  22S-23T. 
Bouvet,  Admiral,  ii.  303,  362. 
Bouzet,  du,  iii,  221-225. 


Boyer,  i.  341-342,  346  ;  ii.  81. 

Boyer,  or  Boucher,  iii.  128, 

Braque,  Abbess  of,  i,  55. 

Eras  Puget,  iii.  221-225. 

IJreard,  i.  App. 

Brests,  The,  iv.  281. 

Breteuil,  de,  i.  44-45,  56-58,  and  App. 

Bretonnau,  iii.  16. 

Breze,  de,  i.  64. 

Brienne,  de,  i,  61. 

Brieux,  ii,  304. 

Briot,  iii.  552,  554. 

Brissot,  i.  182-183. 

Brival,  i.  215  ;  iii.  126. 

Broglie,  de,  i.  App. 

Brottier,    or    Brothier,    ii.    349,   413, 

446,  583- 

Broves,  de,  iii.  221-225. 

Brueys,  iii.  191,  271,  284,  314,  31S. 

Bruix,  Admiral,  iii.  Alone  capable 
of  bringing  back  the  army  from 
Egypt,  332  ;  his  tleet  assembled  at 
Brest,  379  ;  leaves  the  Ministry  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
expedition,  3S6 ;  the  plan  fails, 
416  ;  skirts  the  Spanish  coast,  459  ; 
returns  to  Brest  and  leaves  to  rally 
the  Rochefort  squadron,  506. 

iv.  Joins  hands  with  Talley- 
rand to  win  over  Barras  to  the 
i8th  Brumaire,  92-94  ;  Barras  de- 
ceived by  them,  122  ;  interferes  to 
prevail  upon  Barras  to  leave  Paris, 
160  ;  suspejfted  of  having  divided 
with  Fouche  a  sum  remitted  by 
Bonaparte  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  resignation  of  Barras,  305. 

Brumaire,  Year  IV.,  Law  of  the  3d, 
ii.  28,  484,  486. 

Brumaire,  iSth  and  19th,  iii.  Pre- 
cursory signs ;  intrigues  of  the 
brothers  Bonaparte,  490,  506-510; 
Sieyes's  mania  for  framing  constitu- 
tions, 562  ;  his  fear  of  the  Jacobins  ; 
discord  among  the  Directors,  563- 
564- 

iv.  Exasperation  of  Sieyes ; 
anarchy  in  the  Directorate,  3-5  ; 
Bernadotte  dismissed,  11-16;  Bona- 
parte in  France,  28  ;  his  intrigues, 
39-46  ;  Bernadotte  approached  in 
vain,  46-56  ;  Barras  hostile,  57-61  ; 
resolution  to  act,  61  ;  efforts  made 
to  win  the  17th  division,  62  ;  Barras 
watched,  63,  75  ;  Lefebvre  deceived, 
64  ;  Barras  again  approached,  but 
in  vain,  64-65  ;    the  22d  first  fixed 
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for  the  coup  d'etat,  66  ;  the  dinner 
of  the  l6th  in  the  Rue  Chantereine  ; 
Bernadotte  will  take  no  part,  70  ; 
the  Royalists  sounded,  72-74  ;  se- 
cret meeting  of  the  conspirators 
at  Lemercier's;  the  decree  of  the 
translation  of  the  Councils  to  Saint- 
Cloud  and  the  substitution  of  Bona- 
parte for  Lefebvre,  77-So  ;  the  lilh 
Brumaire ;  matutinal  meeting  of 
generals  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  82; 
Bernadotte  to  abstain,  84  ;  arrival 
of  the  decree,  85  ;  Bonaparte  at  the 
Tuileries,  gi  ;  security  of  Barras, 
who,  taken  by  surprise,  at  first  in- 
tends to  resist,  together  with  the 
majority  of  the  Directorate,  92 ; 
then,  after  being  asked  in  vain  to 
proceed  to  the  Ancients,  resigns, 
g3;  meeting  of  the  Opposition  at 
Bernadotte's  on  the  evening  of  the 
l8th,  99  ;  they  are  threatened  with 
transportation,  100  ;  sitting  of  the 
Five  Hundred:  Bonaparte  repulsed, 
103  ;  tJie  iqth  Brumaire:  the  depu- 
ties at  Saint-Cloud,  106  ;  oath  to 
maintain  the  Constitution,  107  ;  ex- 
pelled by  grenadiers,  no  ;  meeting 
at  the  Orangerie  ;  the  deputies  im- 
passible ;  charged  by  the  soldiers  at 
Lucien's  orders';  dissolution  of  the 
corps  U^islatif,  no. 
Bnine,  i.  Did  not  commit  suicide, 
147  ;  helps  Mme.  Duplay  in  picking 
salad  herbs,  i5S  ;  the  inseparable 
friend  of  Danton,  17S  ;  forsakes  him 
at  the  supreme  moment,  183  ;  em- 
ployed in  the  provisioning  of  Paris, 
269  ;  posted  at  the  Carrousel  on 
the  13th  Vendemiaire,  295  ;  sweeps 
the  "sections"  with  cannon,  301  ; 
clears  the  Rue  Richelieu,  330  ;  Bo- 
naparte under  his  orders,  332, 

ii.  Sent  with  Freron  into  the 
South,  13  ;  repulses  the  attack  of 
the  Crenelle  camp,  218  ;  hisshrewd- 
ness  and  distrust  of  the  Jacobins, 
262  ;  denounced  by  Carnot  as  an 
anarchist ;  his  conduct  in  Switzer- 
land, 319. 

iii.  Appointed  commander  of  the 
troops  wliich  are  to  revolutionize 
Switzerland,  160;  Bonaparte  pre- 
fers him  to  Bernadotte,  1 76;  ordered 
to  enter  Switzerland,  182  ;  marches 
on  Berne,  195  ;  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  the 


place  of  Massena,  197  ;  organizes 
Switzerland  and  leaves  for  Italy, 
234 ;  takes  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
279  ;  instructed  to  organize  Italy, 
294  ;  his  quarrels  with  Trouve  ;  re- 
called and  sent  to  Holland,  320- 
321  ;  Fouche  sent  with  him  as 
deputy ;  Fouche  pretends  to  be 
his  friend,  484;  Holland  threatened; 
Brune  calls  for  help,  546. 

iv.  Victory  of  Bergen  over  the 
Anglo-Russians,  25  ;  congratulated 
by  Bonaparte,  41  ;  his  awful  death. 
416, 

Brunet,  General,  i.  106-109,  and  Pief. 

Bruycres,  iii.  228-231. 

Bry,  Jean  dc  (see  Debry). 

Buonarotti,  ii.  135,  490. 

Buor,  iii.  221-225. 

Bure,  Mme.  de,  iv.  302. 

Burle,  iv.  2S1. 

Bussy,  Count  de  (the  Doll),  i.  32,  37- 
38. 

Buttet,  ii.  383. 

Cabanis,  ii.  494  ;  iv.  77. 
Cabarrus,  ii.  558,  562  ;  iii.  161. 
Cacault,  ii.  97,  468. 
Cadet,   ii.    328,    360,   396,    398,   444, 

447,  462,  479- 
Cadiz,  I'aking  of,  ii.  9. 
Cadroy,  i.  259;  ii.  51,  309. 
Cagliostro,  i.  48,  160,  and  App. 
Caillard,  ii.  177,  369,  417,  442  ;  iii.  47. 
Cailleux,  ii.  237. 

Calonne,  de,  i.  App. ;  iii.  185  ;  iv.  490. 
Cambaceres,  ii.  3,  188,  195  ;  iii.  4S1  ; 

iv.  Ill,  209,  261,  300. 
Cambon,  i.  215  and  App. 
Cambray,  General,  ii.  470,  478. 
Camille  Desmoulins,  i.  177,  184,  353, 

and  App. 
Camoin,  iv.  281. 
Campan,  Mme.,  i.  App. 
Campo,    Marquis     del,    ii.    98,    345, 

434,  479- 
Camus,  ii.  40,  47,  181,  407,  408, 
Canclaux,  ii.  2S3  ;  iii.  73. 
Canova,  ii.  85. 
Canuel,    General,   ii.    286,   367,    520, 

523  ;  iii.  4- 
Cappcllis,  iii.  235. 
Caradec,  i.  App. 
Carbonnel,  iv.  186. 
Carchy  (Cafe),  iii.  166. 
Carency,  Prince  of  (see  La  Vauguyon). 
Carez,  iii.  228-231. 
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Carles,  Captain,  i.  41. 

Carletti,  ii.  19,  45. 

Carnier,  iii.  22S-231. 

Carnot,  i.  Friendly  reception  of 
Brunet,  116;  cold  reception  of 
Barras  on  his  return  from  Toulon, 
161  ;  seeks  to  keep  him  away  from 
Paris,  192-193  ;  not  a  great  speaker, 
195  ;  esteems  Hoche,  201;  employs 
Clarke,  2S7  ;  opposes  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bonaparte  to  the  Army  of 
the  Interior,  334  ;  Bonaparte  pro- 
cures a  recommendation  to  him, 
336;  the  "hypocritical"  Carnot 
interferes  between  Collot  d'Herbois 
and  Koliespierre,  App. 

ii.  Elected  a  director  upon  the 
refusal  of  Sieyes,  3  ;  won  over  by 
Bonaparte,  agrees  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Army  of  Italy,  78-79  ; 
conferences  with  Ceracchi,  85  ; 
has  Beurnonville  appointed  to  the 
Army  of  the  North,  in  spite  of 
Barras,  95  ;  his  personal  pressure 
on  the  deputy  Audoiu  considered 
somewhat  improper,  97  ;  calls  for 
the  death  of  Babeuf  and  his  accom- 
plices, 13S  ;  refuses  to  di.^miss 
officers  enjoying-  the  protection  of 
the  royalists,  139  ;  tries  to  have  his 
Jacobinism  forgotten,  140;  employs 
an  agent  provocateur  to  compromise 
innocent  men,  141  ;  bitter  discus- 
sions among  the  Directors,  142  ; 
did  he  try  to  compromise  Barras? 
145  ;  has  troops  recalled  to  Paris, 
155  ;  interpellated  in  a  lively 
fashion  by  Barras,  he  replies  angrily 
and  provokes  measures  against 
certain  conventionneb;  also  against 
the  Dutch  ambassador,  165;  dis- 
likes Bonaparte  and  blames  his 
fusillades  in  the  Austrian  fiefs  ; 
Jourdan's  meeting  with  a  defeat 
supplies  him  with  an  opportunity 
to  say  that  the  anarchists  will  re- 
joj^-e,  172;  opposes  "making  ad- 
vances" to  nations  by  receiving 
the  deputies  of  Milan,  174;  not 
in  favor  of  the  league  of  neu- 
trality, 177  ;  his  alleged  utterances 
about  the  D'Orleans  faction  ;  pre- 
sents a  denunciation  of  Drouet, 
178  ;  applauds  the  arraignment  of 
Drouet  before  the  Pligh  Court  ; 
the  golden  collar  sent  to  corrupt 
him ;  his  probity  unjustly  doubted, 


180  :  moves  in  vain  to  enlarge  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
182;  sees  anarchists  everywhere; 
favorable  to  the  emigres,  to  the 
transported  priests,  and  inclined  to 
treat  with  the  Pope,  184-185;  de- 
fends Beffroy,  the  author  of  coun- 
ter-revolutionary pamphlets,  185  ; 
duped  by  a  swindler,  188  ;  calls 
upon  good  citizens  to  watch  the 
Jacobins ;  proposes  the  abolition 
of  the  fetes  of  the  9th  Thermidor; 
threatens  "to  be  unwell  "  on  that 
day,  191  ;  vain  fears  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Paris  garrison  ;  un- 
successfully proposes  that  Austria 
be  sued  for  peace,  194  ;  in  favor 
of  rejecting  Freron  ;  elected  deputy 
of  San  Domingo,  199,  267  ;  seeks 
to  put  Doulcet  in  Lacroix's  place, 
and  Kellermann  in  Bonaparte's, 
207-208  ;  supports  the  setting  aside 
of  Pochole,  209  ;  fears  Kleber,  212; 
his  nightmare ;  the  understanding 
between  anarchists  and  ro)'alists, 
214  ;  informed  of  the  Crenelle 
plot;  suffers  it  to  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  exterminate  the  Jacobins, 
217-218;  charges  Real  with  an- 
archy, 220  ;  causes  the  dismissal  of 
ushers  suspected  of  Jacobinism, 
221  ;  continues  speaking  in  praise 
of  Kellermann  ;  thinks  "  all  is 
lost"  on  the  Army  of  Sambre- 
et-Meuse  retreating,  232  ;  causes 
Willot's  conduct  to  be  approved, 
234  ;  calls  again  for  dismissals,  and, 
together  with  Letourneur,  for  meas- 
ures against  the  press  ;  meets  with  a 
refusal  at  the  hands  of  the  Direc- 
torate, 235,  238,  242  ;  calls  for  the 
dismissal  of  Lacroix,  "who  is  an 
ass,"  237,  243;  causes  a  message 
in  favor  of  clemency  proposed  by 
Rewbell  on  behalf  of  two  inform- 
ers in  the  Crenelle  affair  to  be 
rejected,  238  ;  forgets  his  own 
"original  sin,"  and  denounces 
Thirion  and  Thuriot,  245  ;  votes 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  proposi- 
tions made  by  Naples,  247,  249  ; 
denounces  Dummy,  a  kinsman  of 
Barras  charged  with  theft,  254  ; 
for  once  agrees  with  Barras  in 
regard  to  the  suppression  of  the 
military  tribunal,  255,  259  ;  denies 
the  existence  of  royalist   intrigues, 
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258  ;    not  in   favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion   of    Belgium,    265  ;     proposes 
official    negotiations    with    Austria, 
267  ;    indorses  the  treaty  with   the 
Pope,    271  ;     wishes     to     reinstate 
the  administration  of  the  Somme  ; 
dismissed  for  royalism,  275  ;    thun- 
ders against  the   authorities,  which 
are  composed  of  rascals,  27ti  ;  pro- 
tects the    contractor  Vilain    XIV., 
277  ;    admits  his  project  of  ceding 
Belgium    and   Italy  in  the  case  of 
reverses,    2S0 ;    Kewbell    calls    the 
contractors  favored  by  him  "  shame- 
less   rascals,"     2S3  ;    attempts     to 
celebrate      the     21st     of     January 
indoors   from    fear    of    the    terror- 
ists ;    attacks    Jourdan,    2S4  ;    de- 
fends   aristocratic    writers ;     styles 
Louvet     an      "incendiary,"     285, 
351  ;    favors    tolerating  processions 
at      Lyons  ;      proposes      tendering 
peace    to    Russia,    2S6  ;     to    leave 
Italy    to     herself     after     she    has 
been   "squeezed,"  287,  313;  votes 
for   the    dismissal  of    Malmesbury, 
288  ;    opposed   to  the  princes   be- 
ing "  monseigneured  "  ;    styles   the 
Army    of    Sambre-et-Meuse    anar- 
chistic,  2gi ;    supports  a  prot^gd  of 
Lebrun,  who,  he  says,  is,  together 
with    Portalis,    "very    republican," 
292  ;  gives  a  dinner  to  the  patriots, 
295  ;  denies    that    the  royalists  are 
dangerous,    296,   375 ;    in    favor  of 
abandoning  Kehl  and  of  not  writing 
to    Moreau     any    more,     305  ;    his 
vain    fears,    306 ;    would     like    to 
celebrate    the    2ist   of   January   at 
Saint-Sulpice  ;   " 'Tis  very  close  to 
the  Luxembourg,"  remarks  Barras, 
308 ;    angry    with    the    journalists, 
310;  wishes   to    kill    Louvet,   315  ; 
denounces  Jourdan,  the  correspond- 
ent of  Hebert  in   1794,   316  ;  calls 
Brune  an  anarchist,   319  ;    govern- 
ment secretly  carried  on  by  Carnot 
and   Letourneur,  320  ;    the   21st  of 
January  at   Notre-Dame  ;   Carnot's 
bald    head    spat    upon,    323  ;     cau- 
tious treatment  of  the  priests,  who 
are  "rough  fellows,"  325;    Carnot 
as     poet ;      opposes      closing     the 
Theatre  Louvois,  326  ;    persists  in 
his    views    on    Ireland,    326,    346, 
352  ;  on  the  forsaking  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Italy,  330  ;  attempts  to  de- 


lay  peace  with   Portugal   in   order 
that  Barras  shall   not  sign  it,  345  ; 
attributes    to    the    anarchists    mas- 
sacres at  Toulouse,  349 ;  asks  that 
the  persons  convicted  in  the  Crenelle 
affair     be    transported,    354  ;    pro- 
poses war  against  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
.cans,  358  ;  would  sell  Italy  to  Spain 
in    order    to    purchase    Louisiana, 
359 ;   or  would  cede  Sardinia ;   ob- 
tains  a   compensation    for    Willot, 
who  is  to  be  moved,  362  ;  believes 
he  is  to  be  stabbed  to  death,  364, 
431;     consents     to     abandon     the 
Rhine    as    a    frontier,    369  ;    views 
with  displeasure  Bonaparte's  march 
on     Rome;      jiis     "tiresome     and 
repeated    utterances "    against    the 
terrorists,    370  ;     his     domineering 
character,     372  ;      dreads    a     gun- 
powder  plot,  373  ;    hurries  on   the 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  390  ;  wishes 
to    make    peace    with   Austria    by 
sacriiicing  Milanese  territory,  394  ; 
accused    by    the  Ami   des  Lois  of 
having    added    names    to   the   list 
of    suspects    (Babeuf     affair);    ex- 
periences difficulty  in  repelling  the 
accusation,    420 ;    prefers    wealthy 
deputies,  435  ;    his  compliments  to 
Moreau,  "  the  modern  Xenophon," 
436  ;    according  to  him,   there  are 
no    longer  any    royalists,   438  ;  re- 
ceives   the    president    of    the    mili- 
tary tribunal  ;    dined  with  the  spy 
Grisel,  439  ;  fears  that  the  indicted 
persons    of    Vendome    will    be    ac- 
quitted, 442  ;    opposes  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  military  tribunal  which 
has  spared  Duverne  de  Presles  and 
his  companions  the  death  penalty, 
448  ;  again  Willot,  "  the  slaughterer 
of    the    South,"    453  ;     opposition 
shown    to    his    project    of    ceding 
Lombardy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
he  exclaims  :  "  One  does  not  desire 
peace,  "454;  he  leaves,  461  ;  feigns 
not  to  hear  the  seditious  murmur- 
ings  at  the  Opera,  464  ;  would  like 
to  send  Bonaparte  back  to  Corsica, 
46S  ;  proposes  the  cession  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  to  Sardinia,  469  ;  said 
to  inspire  the    Censeni\  a  counter- 
revolutionary sheet,  476  ;    consents 
at    last    that    Willot    and    Moynot 
be  superseded  ;   after  voting  for  it, 
withdraws   his   support    from    the 
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message  which  protests  against  the 
system  of  drawing  lots  in  regard  to 
outgoing  Directors,  481;  opposes 
the  appointment  of  any  general  to 
Directorial  functions,  482  ;  his  aver- 
sion for  Kleber,  Jourdan,  Massena. 
Augereau,  and  Lefebvre,  485  ;  de- 
nies the  political  character  of  the 
acts  of  brigandage  in  La  Manche 
and  at  Toulouse,  and  urges  the  tri- 
bunal to  "end  matters  "  with  the 
Babouvists,  487  ;  closes  his  eyes  to 
the  violent  deeds  of  tlie  royalists  and 
priests,  4S7,  490,  520,  558;  furious 
with  the  Vendome  judges,  491 ;  re- 
jects Bonaparte's  advice  to  send 
Hoche  to  San  Domingo,  492  ;  com- 
plains of  his  brother  having  been  in- 
sulted by  the  royalists,  494  ;  treach- 
erous praise  of  Barras,  the  friend 
of  the  Jacobins,  500;  denounces 
the  Ccrc/t'  Constitiitionnel,  ' '  an  as- 
sembly of  Jacobins,"  503,  514;  de- 
clares his  confidence  in  Hoche,  507  ; 
protests  against  the  celebration  of 
the  14th  of  July  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  519;  advocates  Ministerial 
changes,  520,  523,  526;  ashamed  of 
his  participation  in  the  acts  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  529; 
indorses  for  a  while  the  appoint- 
ment of  Menou  as  inspector,  558; 
in  favor  of  ceding  the  Venetian 
Isles  to  Naples  in  exchange  for 
Sardinia,  560;  moves  the  dismissal 
of  four  Ministers  objectionable  to 
the  Councils ;  in  the  minority  in 
all  votes  on  Ministerial  changes, 
566 ;  refuses  to  sign  the  message 
relating  to  the  gendar/nei'ie,  572; 
charged  with  "  incivism  and  stu- 
pidity" by  Hoche,  575;  declares 
himself  in  favor  of  the  Councils  as 
against  the  Directorate  in  the  case 
of  a  counter-revolution,  577  ;  votes 
against  Scherer's  appointment  as 
Minister  of  War;  \v[s  pfotdg^  Des- 
mousseaux  dismissed.  581 ;  his  hor- 
ror of  parties,  5S2 ;  pronounces 
against  the  sending  to  the  West  the 
9000  men  of  Hoche,  and  desirous  of 
taking  from  him  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  to 
give  it  to  Moreau,  584;  wishes  the 
patriots  of  Sambre-et-Meuse  kept 
at  a  distance,  588;  opposes  Bona- 
parte's desire  to  resume  hostilities, 


591 ;  moves  a  vote  of  censure  against 
him  and  the  sans-cidottistes  addresses 
of  his  troops,  592,596;  Augereau, 
whom  he  calls  a  "  swaggering 
ruffian,"  appointed  in  spite  of  him 
commander  of  the  17th  division, 
595;  in  favor  of  confining  one's 
self  to  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben, 
although  blaming  them,  601 ;  taken 
to  account  by  Revvbell,  who  reminds 
him  of  his  antecedents  and  re- 
proaches him  with  his  weakness, 
601-602 ;  the  Treaty  of  Leoben  ac- 
cepted, 608. 

iii.  Together  with  Barthelemy 
brings  about  a  majority  by  holding 
aloof,  2;  forms  with  him  "a  secret 
government,"  4-5  ;  opposes  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Spain,  5  ;  Liegard,  the 
protector  of  the  slaughterers  of  the 
South,  dismissed,  16  ;  votes  against 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Directorate,  17;  his  "wry  face;" 
threatening  reproaches  of  Barras; 
would  like  to  summon  Moreau, 
18  ;  closely  confined  to  his  apart- 
ments on  the  iSth  Fructidor,  23  ; 
sentenced  to  transportation,  29  ; 
his  easy  escape,  34  ;  his  unfounded 
fears  for  his  life;  his  "violent  and 
inflexible"  character,  34-35  ;  causes 
his  brother  to  accuse  Barras  of  mur- 
derous intentions  towards  him,  35  ; 
Barras,  quite  the  contrary,  protected 
his  flight,  39  ;  his  plans  of  campaign 
blamed  by  Bonaparte,  75  ;  Bona- 
parte accuses  him  of  having  pre- 
vented the  reunion  of  the  Armies  of 
the  Sambre-et-Meuse  and  of  the 
Rhine,  100  ;  denounced  as  having 
held  conferences  at  Geneva  with 
the  agents  of  Louis  XVIIL,  116; 
all  his  propositions  as  a  Director 
had  for  object  the  ruin  of  Hoche 
and  Bonaparte  ;  deceived  by  the 
Clichiens  and  by  Bonaparte,  he 
aimed  at  the  presidency,  119;  his 
place  in  the  Institut  taken  by  Bona- 
parte, 163  ;  Talleyrand  regrets  that 
he  was  not  put  to  death  on  the  iSth 
Fructidor,  186  ;  Fouche  places  him 
on  the  list  of  imigris,  514. 

iv.  Gets  a  pension  of  io,ocx> 
francs,  197  ;  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government  after  Waterloo, 
355  ;  receives  a  call  from  Barras, 
who  is  desirous  of  serving  France 
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but  not   Bonaparte,   369,   370,  and 

App. ;    attacked    by    the    Drapeau 

bhxHC,  461. 
Carnot-Feulins,  iii.  35. 
Caroline,  of  Naples,  iii,  3S8. 
Carra,  i.  182, 
Carrier,  i.  Pref. 
Carrigues,  iv.  2Sr. 
Carrion,  de,  i.  App. 
Carteaux,   General,  i.  Pref.,  120,  124, 

129-131.  139,  297,  302,  304. 
Carteaux,  Mrae. ,  i.  130. 
Casalti,  iii.  116. 
Casimir  Perier,  iv.  494. 
Castelin,  iv.,  2S1. 
Castellane,  i.  5  and  Pref.;  ii.  570;  iii. 

33S-34S  ;  iv.  395-3QS. 
Castellane-XIontpezat,  Mme.  de,  i.  5  ; 

iv.  396. 
Castlereagh,  iv.  264,  265,  296,  303. 
Castries,  Mar.shal  de,  i.  Pref.  and   4, 

33.  42-43.  44-46- 
Catherine   II.,  ii.  151,  2S6  ;  iv.  433. 
Cauchois,  The  woman,  iii.  33S-348. 
Caulaincourt,  iv.  355. 
Caumartin,  i.  316  ;  ii.  27. 
Cavaignac,  i.  321  ;  ii.  280,  431. 
Cayeux,  iii.  338-348. 
Cazenave,  iii.  228-231. 
Cazes,  de,  i.  339. 
Cazin,  ii.  490. 
Cears,  iii.  221-225. 
Celce,  iv.  281. 
Ceracchi,  ii.  S5-S6. 
Cercle    Constitittionnel  (see    Constitu- 

tionnel ). 
Cerni,  iv.  239. 
Cervoni,   General,   i.    Pref.;    iv.  220, 

221. 

Chaales,  ii.  135. 

Chabeaussiere,  de  la,  iii.  81. 

Chabert,  iii.  299. 

Chabon,  iii.  221-225. 

Chabot,  i.  88,  351. 

Chambarlhac,  iv.  App. 

Chabrillane,  de,  i.  5,  g,  11-12,  25. 

Chambon,  ii.  50,  309. 

Chamfort,  i.  56,  6g,  101-103  ;  ii.  150, 
416 ;  iii.  155  ;  iv.  388,  466. 

Champagne,  de,  i.  App. 

Champigny-Aubin,  iii.  275. 

Championnet,    i.      Placed    on    a    pro- 
scription list,  but  saved  by  Barras. 

ii.    His  division  crosses  the  Rhine, 
460. 

iii.   Two  thousand  English  made 
prisoners  at   Ostend,  268  ;   recom- 


mended by  the  dying  Hoche,  is  sent 
to  Rome,  320  ;  makes  Mack  a  pris- 
oner and  marches  on  Naples,  337  ; 
defeated  at  Capua,  349  ;  armistice 
disapproved  of  by  Treilhard,  356; 
taking  of  Naples  and  slaughter, 
361  ;  disputes  with  commissaries, 
recalled,  and  to  be  sent  to  trial,  369  ; 
diatribe  against  him,  412  ;  rein- 
stated, owing  to  Bernadotte,  and 
appointed  to  the  Army  of  the  Alps, 
462,  463  ;  Fouche  claims  to  be  his 
friend,  483. 

Changrand,  iii.  338-348. 

Chappe,  i.  270. 

Chaptal,  iii.  204. 

Charabot,  iv.  229,  230. 

Charette,  i.  316  ;  ii.  20,  48. 

Charles  IV.  (of  Spain),  iv.  219,  228- 
231,  246,  and  App. 

Charles  X.  (see  Artois,  Comte  d'). 

Charles,  Archduke,  ii.  Commands 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  92  ;  defeats 
Moreau  at  Ncumarck,  173  ;  re- 
pulses Jourdan  on  the  Lahn,  212  ; 
Carnot  causes  an  armistice  to  be 
proposed  to  him,  268  ;  takes  the 
orders  of  the  Aulic  Council,  405  ; 
opposes  Bonaparte  on  the  Piave, 
426 ;  beaten  under  the  walls  of 
Trieste,  435-454  ;  asks  an  armistice 
of  Bonaparte,  459. 

iii.  His  alleged  negotiations  with 
Pichegru,  128  ;  Jourdan  crosses  the 
Rhine  and  marches  against  him, 
374-375;  his  barren  victory  over 
Jourdan,  383  ;  remains  inactive  in 
Suabia ;  slightly  moved  only  by  the 
Rastadt  assassination,  394  ;  keeps 
Massena  in  awe,  415  ;  sends  troops 
to  the  Lower  Rhine,  466. 

Charles  Theodore  (of  Bavaria),  iii. 
370. 

Charher,  ii.  372. 

Charloc,  ii.  31. 

Charmel,  iv.  183. 

Charretier,  ii.  457. 

Charrette,  Rear-Admiral,  iii.  221-225. 

Chateaubriand,  de,  iv.  489. 

Chateauneuf,  iii.  556. 

Chateauneuf,  de,  i.  338,  345. 

Chateau- Renaud,  Mme.  de,  i.  336; 
iii.  33S-348;  iv.  133- 

Chateauvieux,  de,  ii.  383. 

Chatenay,  Mme.  V.  de,  iii.  497-500. 

Chatillon,  Comte  de,  ii,  92. 

Chauchet,  iii.  228-231. 
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Chaussegros,  i.  124. 

Chauvelin,  ii.  552. 

Chauvet,  i,  343. 

Chavagnac,  iii.  221-225. 

Cliazal,  ii.  4S2  ;  iii.  150,  184;   iv.  77. 

Chemin,  General  du,  i.  39. 

Chenier,  Joseph,  ii.  465  ;  iii.  16S,  254, 

262,  338-34S. 
Cherin,  General,  ii.  590;    iii.  7,  150, 

275. 
Chevreau,  i.  App. 
Chevreau,  Mme.,  i.  12,  16-17,  ^9- 
Chiappe,  ii.  497,  528. 
Chillaut,  Admiral  du,  i.  35,  40. 
Chillaut,  Comte  du,  i.  54. 
Choiseul,  Due  de,  i.  20;    ii.  121  ;   iv. 

479- 

Choisy,  Abbe  de,  iv.  464. 

Chors,  ii.  345,  360. 

Clairfait,  ii.  92. 

Clarke,  General,  i.  A  clerk  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  be- 
comes    intimate    with    Bonaparte, 

287. 

ii.  Intrusted  with  funds  to  fo- 
ment the  insurrection  in  Canada, 
189  ;  although  an  Irishman,  com- 
missioned to  deliver  to  the  Archduke 
Charles  the  propositions  for  an 
armistice,  268;  sent  to  Italy;  on 
his  way  sends  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  276 ; 
his  afTections  for  the  D'Orleans 
family;  Bonaparte  blackens  him 
while  seeking  to  *'tame  him," 
293-294  ;  his  cipher  correspondence 
kept  secret  by  Carnot,  309  ;  his 
powers  to  negotiate  secretly  with 
Austria,  310  ;  discussion  of  the  ul- 
timatum, 312;  instructed  to  re- 
port on  the  commanders  of  army 
corps  in  Italy;  the  friend  of  every- 
body, 328  ;  instructed  to  insist  on 
the  independence  of  Milanese  terri- 
tory, 329  ;  complains  of  his  second- 
ary ^f'/t' beside  Bonaparte, 359;  his  in- 
structions discussed,  362  ;  his  double 
game;  he  abandons  the  Milanese 
territory,  394  ;  instructed  to  concert 
with  Bonaparte,  395  ;  to  insist  on 
the  independence  of  Italy,  403  ; 
arranges  a  treaty  with  Sardinia,  a 
rapprochement  with  Florence,  and 
proposes  a  general  armistice,  405- 
406  ;  fresh  project  of  an  alliance 
with  the  "  King  of  the  Marmots," 
424 ;    flatters    Bonaparte    and    de- 


cries him,  425  ;  sacrifices  the  Ital- 
ians ;  Barras  proposes  his  recall  ; 
negotiations  to  be  carried  on  in 
Paris,  437  ;  offers  Lombardy  to  the 
Grand- Duke  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, 454  ;  Bonaparte  takes  him  to 
negotiate  the  preliminaries  of  Leo- 
ben,  459  ;  becomes  Bonaparte's  ad- 
mirer, 475  ;  admits  that  Willot  has 
compelled  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  Italy,  503  ;  joins 
Bonaparte  in  rejecting  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
treat  for  peace  at  a  Congress,  522  ; 
a  letter  from  M.  de  Gallo,  600. 

iii.  Bonaparte  speaks  in  his  favor 
before  the  Directorate  after  Fructi- 
dor,  72. 

Clavel,  iii.  221-225. 

Clemence,  iv.  181. 

Clichy,  SocitHif  de,  ii.  Club  formed  at 
Clichy  ;  its  demands  for  the  removal 
of  officials,  149  ;  its  doings  de- 
nounced by  Duverne  de  Presles, 
396-397  ;  the  Cercle  Constitiitionncl 
set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  494 ; 
Beurnonville  perfidiously  praises 
Barras  to  its  members,  499  ;  they 
are  "rascals,"  503;  they  call  for 
the  closing  of  the  opposing  club, 
514  ;  intrigues.  548  ;  the  club 
directed  by  Andre,  who  is  sold  to 
England,  562-563;  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
drawn  into  it,  563  ;  attacked  by 
Rewbell,  566  ;  he  charges  them 
with  having  offered  a  portfolio  to 
Talleyrand,  567  ;  Cochon,  on  leav- 
ing the  police,  carries  away  docu- 
ments incriminating  them,  575  ;  the 
inspector  Feline  their  creature,  593  ; 
toasts  drank  against  them  in  the 
Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  610. 

iii.  Carnot  their  dupe,  I ig  ;  their 
funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conspirators  previous  to  the  i8th 
I'ructidor,  342  ;  the  "tail  of  Cli- 
chy." 345  ;  the  club  reappears 
under  popular  colors,  390. 

Cloots,  iii.  338-348. 

Col)entzel,  iii.  267. 

Cochefer,  i.  237. 

Cochon,  ii.  Minister  of  Police,  98  ; 
devoted  to  Carnot,  139  ;  agent  pro- 
vocateur, 145  ;  his  ill-will,  165  ;  his 
duplicity,  184;  his  awkwardness, 
192  ;  the  secrecy  of  correspondence, 
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195  ;    the  servant   of  the  royalists, 

196  ;  fails  to  capture  Drouet,  208  ; 
becomes  "nauseating,"  214  ;  a  trap 
set,  217  ;  excessive  zeal,  225  ;  di- 
vers reports,  236,  246  ;  an  unskil- 
ful courtier,  250 ;  unfounded  de- 
nunciations, 254  ;  retractation,  259  ; 
a  blunder,  260—261  ;  rejoices,  296  ; 
calls  for  a  private  sitting,  310 ; 
puerilities,  326,  328  ;  prosecution 
of  royalist  conspirators,  349,  351  ; 
the  li'Orleans  faction,  356  ;  a  sus- 
picious agent,  357  ;  the  Chouans, 
360;  the  Amis  de  I'Ordre,  365; 
talks  nonsense,  373  ;  idle  fears, 
376  ;  revelations  of  Duverne  de 
Presles,  377-388,  396-401  ;  bad 
selection  of  an  agent,  394  ;  an  in- 
discretion at  the  dinner-table,  398  ; 
a  stolen  plan,  404 ;  intercepted 
letters,  405  ;  royalists  in  the  Coun- 
cils and  at  Lyons,  408,  412,  434, 
43S  ;  systematic  alarms,  431-432  ; 
a  document  of  the  Babeuf  trial, 
439 ;  ambassadors'  letters  inter- 
cepted, 441;  a /TO//!,''' expelled,  451; 
the  fynigrh  in  La  Manche  and  the 
slaughterers  in  the  South,  477,  479, 
519-520;  the  terrorists  "power- 
less," 4S1,  4S4  ;  eloquent  silence, 
490 ;  false  news,  496  ;  he  is  not 
"polite,"  496-497;  dread  of  the 
terrorists,  502,  523,  561  ;  his  place 
filled,  562, 566,  573;  his  offices  badly 
kept,  575. 

iii.    Sentenced   to   transportation 

to  the  He  d'Oleron,  368. 
Coffinhal,  i.  224. 
Coffinieres.  iv.  495. 
Cognon,  ii.  297. 
Coigny,  The  family  of,  iv.  118. 
Colchen,    not   Kolken,    ii.    501,    526, 

566,  581. 
Colin,  General,  iii.  338-348. 
CoUaud,  General,  iii.  324. 
CoUevel,  ii.  399. 
Colli,  General  ii.  no,  122. 
CoUomb,  iv.  281. 
CoUot    d'Herbois,   i.  195-197.    210- 

211,  215-216,  222,  261,   266,   349, 

and  App.;  ii.  602. 
Colombel,  ii.  411. 
Colongues  (Corlongues),  Comte  de,  1. 

46. 
Colonida,  Marquis  de  la,  iv.  l6o. 
Comartin  (see  Caumartin). 
Combes  d'Amous,  iii.  228-231. 


Combet,  iii.  22S-231. 

Comeyras,  de.  i.  74  ;  ii.  319. 

Compagnier,  iv.  281. 

Complementary  days,  i.  281. 

Comte,  iv.  460. 

Conde,  Prince  de,  i.  A  fete  at  Chan- 
tilly,  56  ;  intrigues  in  Paris  previous 
to  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  316. 

ii.  Prepares  an  attack  on  France 
byway  of  Pale,  113;  his  "  nomi- 
nal "army  rejoined  by  the  king,  125- 
127  ;  his  alleged  relations  with 
Moreau,  173  ;  receives  English 
gold,  179  ;  his  relations  with  Du- 
verne de  Presles,  378  ;  with  Lyons 
and  the  South,  385 ;  his  agent 
Montgaillard  and  the  sub  -  agent 
P'auehe-Borel,  509;  his  refusal  to 
communicate  to  WUrmser  the  al- 
leged plan  of  Pichegru,  515  ;  his 
political  "stupidity,"  51S. 

iii.  Again  Montgaillard,  127- 
I2g,  132  ;  Pichegru's  denial,  135  ; 
his  money  pocketed  by  Fauche- 
Borel,  576. 

Constant,  Benjamin  (see  Benjamin 
Constant). 

Constituent  Assembly,  i.  Assembling 
of  the  St.ites-General,  63  ;  the  hall 
of  the  tennis-court  and  Mirabeau's 
answer,  64  ;  the  abolition  of  privi- 
leges, 70  ;  the  Constitution  of  1791 
amended  and  accepted  by  the  king, 
86 ;  grave  mistake  committed  by 
the  Assembly  in  going  into  retire- 
ment as  a  body,  86,  88. 
Constitutionnel,    Cerck,   ii.    495,  514. 

531.  549;  "'•  150,  352. 
Contat,  Mile.,  i.  App. 
Conti,   Prince    de,  ii.    205,  223,   290, 

296. 
Convention,  last  days  of  the,  1.  354- 

355. 
Conway,  Comte  de,  1.  33,  36-37.  41- 
Cook,  Captain,  i.  II. 
Copeau,  Cornelie,  i.  16S-169. 
Corancez,  ii.   239. 
Corazza,  i.  189  and  App. 
Corbieres,  iii.  228-231. 
Corbieres,  de,  iv.  454. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  i.  138. 
Cordeliers,  The,  i.  Ig8. 
Cormatin,  ii.  400. 
Cornet,  iv.    77-8°,  85,  90. 
Cornouet,  de,  i.  39. 
Cornu,  ii.  399. 
Cornudet,  iv.  77. 
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Cornwallis,  i.  3;  iii.  31S. 

Corona,  i.  68. 

Corsini,  Don  Neri,  ii.  45. 

Costa,  iii.  354. 

Cotton,  Admiral,  iv.  22S  and  App. 

CoLichery,  iii.  513. 

Coullomb,  iv.  2S1. 

Courant,  ii.  509. 

Courtois,  i.  I'ref.,  178,  189-190,  246, 
24S,  254,  and  App. ;    iii.  14  ;  iv.  77. 

Courtot,   iv.   230,  232,  23S,  and  App. 

Courveilliere,  ii.  31. 

Coutenseau,  i.  32  and  App. 

Couthon,  i.  Pref . ,  iSS,  191,  207,  2oS, 
214,  21S,  225,  227,  229-230,  231, 
236,  and  App. ;  iv.  366,  487. 

Crassis,  iii.  558. 

Crassous,  iii.  254,  262. 

Crawford,  iii.  235. 

Crequi,  Marquis  de,  i.  43-44,  56. 

Crey,  ii.  443. 

Croizet,  i.  App, 

Cros,  iv.  281. 

Cubieres,  i.  56. 

Cuddalore,  Battle  of,  i.  39, 

Cussct,  ii.  217,  237,  242. 

Custine,  i.  154,  175. 

Cycere,  Marquis  de,  i.  339. 

Dabat,  iv.  28r. 

Daendels,  General,  iii.  379. 

Daillier,  i.  iii. 

Dalbarade.  i.  121. 

Dalberg,  Elector  of ,  iv.  301. 

Dallemagne,  General,  iii.  357. 

Dalles,  Captain,  i.  29. 

Damas,  General  de,  iv.  424. 

Damecourt,  iii.  71. 

Dampierre,  i.  175. 

Danican,    General,    i.    168,    302  ;    ii. 

451,  495- 
Danton  i.  Marat  dislikes  him, 
136-137;  "his  turn  has  come  to 
go  to  the  guillotine,"  175;  Robes- 
pierre censures  him  in  regard  to 
his  mission  to  Belgium,  176  ; 
charged  with  having  circulated  the 
Memoirs  of  Phelippeaux,  177-178; 
his  energ)'  on  the  loth  August; 
his  arrest,  179  ;  his  intrepidity  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  Tribunal; 
Saint-Just's  report;  Brune  forsakes 
him,  180-184;  curses  Robespierre, 
184;  "  No  weakness,  Danton,"  1S5  ; 
impression  made  by  his  death,  185- 
1S6  ;  his  blood  "chokes"  Robes- 
pierre, 216  ;  his  prophecy  fulfilled. 


233  ;  Thibaudeau  voted  his  death, 
354  and  App. 

ii.  "A  cannon-ball"  carried 
him  into  the  Ministry,  55  ;  a  pro- 
found utterance,  131  ;  Talleyrand 
owed  him  his  life,  532. 

iii.  He  regretted  the  Girondins, 
38  ;  was  in  favor  of  feasts  at  which 
the  people  "  were  fed,"  87. 

iv.  The  beginning  and  end  of 
revolutions,  410;  called  Brune  his 
"  Patagonian,"  412;  Brune  suffered 
him  to  be  done  to  death,  417. 

Dantonists,  i.  203  and  App.;  ii.  532, 

Dantzick,  Due  de  (see  Lefebvre), 

Darbaud-Joucques,  iv.  395. 

Darmstadt,  Grand -Duke  of,  iv.  304. 

Dars,  iii.  127. 

Darthe,  ii.  135. 

Dast,  iii.  228-231. 

Daubermesnil,  ii.  207,  393,  407. 

Daubigny,  i.  165. 

Daunou,  i.  289-290;  ii.  494;  iii.  103, 

234. 
Dauriot,  iii.  228-231. 
Davaines,  ii.  526. 
Davanjo  Dazavedo  (see  Araujo). 
David    Baron,  i.  68;    ii.  477;    iii.  87. 
Davout,  iv.   259,   297,   361,  372-374, 

376-377,  and  App. 
Dazara,  ii.  181. 
Dazard,  iii.  228-231. 
Debarre,  ii.  358. 
Debelle,  General,  ii.  324;  iii.  68-69; 

iv,  89-90. 
Debry,  ii.  278,  289,  435,  482  ;  hi.  74, 

262,  266,  285,  3S8. 
Decaen,  General,  iii.  377,  386,  413. 
Decaine,  i.  App. 
Decazes,    Due,    i.    172;    iv.  405-406, 

439-441,  446-448. 
Defrinville,  ii.  384. 
Delahaye,  iii.  513. 
Delaunay,  iv.  427. 
Delaunay,  i.  12. 
Delecloy,  iv.  77. 
Dellile,  i.  43. 
Delmas,  ii.  440,  443,  520. 
Delort  Serignan,  iii,  221-225. 
Delui,  iv.  281. 
Delzen.  iii.  338-348. 
Demailly,  iii.  338-348. 
Depallu-Duparc,  ii.  383. 
Desaix,  ii.  320  ;  iii.  102. 
Desbains,  iv.  221. 
Dcscamps,  iii.  228-231. 
Descarieres,  iii.  33S-348. 
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bescloisons,  i.  App. 

Descorches,  ii.  171. 

Deseignerolle,  iv.  181. 

Desfourneaux.  iii.  2S6. 

Desjardins,  The  woman,  iii.  283. 

Desjoy,  iii.  14. 

Desmarets,  iv.  404. 

Desmoulins,  C.  (see  Camille  Des- 
moulins). 

Desmousseaux,  ii.  440,  581. 

Desmuniers,  ii.  526. 

Despaze,  ii.  239. 

Despinassy,  i.  105. 

Despinois,  General,  ii.  405  ;  iv.  422. 

Desponelles,  ii.  396. 

Desportes,  Felix,  iii.  116,  216. 

Desrenaudes.  ii.  261,  532. 

Desseignes,  iii.  228-231. 

Destrem,  iii.  255,  402. 

Deux  Tiers,  Decree  of  the,  i.  283, 
291,  316. 

Devars.  iii.  228-231. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  iv.  407. 

Didier,  The  woman,  ii.  460. 

Diesbeck,  iii.  338-348. 

Digeon,  iii.  386. 

Digneffe,  iii.  419. 

Dijon,  La  Conipagnie,  iii.  89. 

Dillon,  iii.  33S-348. 

Directorate,  Organization  of  the,  ii. 
2-g. 

Directorial  regime,  iii.  Pref. 

Disperati,  iv.  428. 

Dollet,  iii.  338-348. 

Dondeau,  iii.  182,  217,  236,  267. 

Donmartin,  General,  i.  Pref.  and  140  ; 
ii.  610. 

Doppet,  General,  i.  Pref.  and  130, 
139- 

Dossonville,  ii.  160  ;  iii.  16,  338-348. 

Doue,  Mme.  ii.  67. 

Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant,  i.  Attempts 
to  defend  Bonaparte,  who  is  not  in 
holy  odor  with  the  Committee  of 
Public  .Safety,  288. 

ii.  Virulent  speech  against  the 
anarchists,  158-159;  is  a  "shame- 
less pluralist,"  159,  163  ;  Carnot 
proposes  him  as  a  successor  to 
Lacroix,  165  ;  is  a  former  unedu- 
cated garde  dti  corps,  207  ;  sent  to 
carry  out  negotiations  with  Naples, 
237;  fails,  243 ;  his  patriotism  tes- 
tified to  by  Carnot,  432  ;  watches  De 
Levis,  his  guest,  561. 

iv.  Prefect  of  Brussels,  sets  a 
watch  over  Barras,  182,  183. 


Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant,  Mme.,  iv. 
184. 

Doumerc,  ii.  283  ;  iii.  368  ;  iv.  303. 

Doumet-Revest,  i.  Pref. 

Dourain,  Count  de,  iii.  338-348. 

Doyen,  i.  189  and  App. 

Dozols,  The,  iv.  281. 

Drake,  ii.  512. 

Drouet,  ii.  From  postmaster  becomes 
deputy,  compromised,  and  arrested 
with  Babeuf,  135  ;  seals  affixed  in 
his  domicile,  137  ;  Cochon  pursues 
him,  139,  165;  only  forty  -  four 
members  of  the  Five  Hundred 
vote  in  his  favor;  a  fresh  denun- 
ciation, 176  ;  his  indictment  ap- 
proved by  the  Ancients,  to  be  tried 
by  the  High  Court,  180,  1S6  ;  fresh 
documents  submitted  to  the  Coun- 
cils, 184;  "to  be  shot,"  says  Le- 
tourneur,  i86 ;  does  he  deserve  a 
defender?  iSS;  not  allowed  to  see 
,  his  wife,  189  ;  Lamarque  offers  to 
defend  him ;  permission  refused  by 
the  Council,  197  ;  to  be  supplied 
with  a  carriage  for  his  conveyance 
to  Vendome  ;  escapes,  203  ;  Cochon 
misses  him,  20S  ;'  his  name  on  the 
list  of  the  government  projected 
by  the  Babeuf  gang,  217  ;  his  letter 
commissioning  Real  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  removal  of  the  seals, 
220  ;  an  attempt  to  place  his  name 
on  the  list  of  Stnigrt's,  222;  his  name 
on  the  list  of  an  alleged  insurrec- 
tionary committee,  242  ;  Cochon 
believes  he  has  returned  to  Paris, 
251  ;  Letourneur  asks  that  his  ad- 
dress be  forced  from  Bergoing,  276; 
Barras  obtains  that  he  be  allowed  to 
reach  a  place  of  safety;  charged 
with  having  favored  his  escape,  277; 
asserts  that  he  has  gone  to  Holland ; 
Carnot  maintains  that  he  is  in  Paris, 
430. 

Dubois,  iv,  168,  202-265,  216,  404, 

Dubois-Crance,  ii.  183,  201,  461  ;  iii. 
loi,  184  ;  iv.  24-25. 

Dubosc,  iii.  228-231. 

Duchesne,  iv.  281. 

Duchesne,  The  deputy,  iii.  432. 

Ducros  Obert,  ii.  481. 

Dufort,  Captain,  i.  41. 

Dufour,  iii.  272,  444. 

Dufour,  General,  iii.  122. 

Dufourny,  ii.  187. 

Dufresse,  General,  iii.  412. 
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Dugommier,  General,  i.  Pref. ;  Bona- 
parte's mode  of  addressing  him, 
139-140;  the  "actual  conqueror" 
of  Toulon,  142-144,  147,  14S  ;  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of 
tlie  Pyrenees,  he  intercedes  on  be- 
half of  the  Toulonnais  fugitives, 
2S9. 

ii.  His  death  on  the  battle-field, 
155. 

iii.   His  strategic  talents,  loi. 

Dugua,  General,  ii.  260  ;  iv.  30. 

Duhem,  ii.  242. 

Dujuglart,  ii.  3S3. 

Dumas,  The  deputy,  ii.  Brings  for- 
ward Kellermann  in  opposition  to 
Bonaparte,  278;  his  family  in  the 
forage  trade,  280  ;  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  Carnot,  283  ;  his  speech 
inserted  in  the  Rcdacteiu\  345  ;  at 
the  meeting  of  conspirators  in  the 
Rue  de  Provence,  354  ;  accused  of 
royalism,  375  ;  calls  on  Cochon  to 
exculpate  himself,  432  ;  proposes  in 
the  Five  Hundred  the  return  of 
the  enii-p-c's,  434  ;  a  partisan  of  pac- 
ification, 437  ;  interferes  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Cjuarrel  between  Grey 
and  Del  mas,  443  ;  receives  sus- 
picious printed  matter,  454  ;  seeks 
to  detach  Barras  from  the  trium- 
virate in  Vendemiaire,  526  ;  throws 
off  the  mask,  584. 

iii.  Siezes  upon  the  electoral 
committees  on  the  eve  of  the  i8th 
Fructidor,  247 ;  assimilated  with 
the  eniigi-e-s,  514. 

Dumas,  General,  ii.  373. 

Dumas,  L.  C.  F.,  i.  236. 

Dumerbion,  i.  115-116,  118,148,286, 
and  App. 

Dumesnil,  ii.  255. 

Dumesnil,  General,  ii.  260. 

Dummy,  General,  ii.  254. 

Dumolavd,  ii.  22,  435,  474,  485,  514, 
575  ;  iii-  3f>S; 

Dumouriez,  i.  174,  1S2  ;  ii.  28  ;  iii.  62, 
64.  65. 

Dunan  (see  Duverne  de  Presles). 

Dunoyer,  iv.  460. 

Duperret,iii.  33S-348. 

Duphot,  General,  iii.  75. 

Dupin,  iii.  22S-231. 

Duplantier,  ii.  5  ;  iii.  36S,  513. 

Duplays,  The,  i.  167  and  App. 

Duplessis,  i.  32  ;  ii.  451. 

Dupont,  General,  ii.  306,  503. 


Dupont   de   Nemours,  ii.   2,  23,  244, 

4S9.  523- 

Duport,  i.  1B2. 

Duquesnoy,  ii.  316  ;  iii.  96. 

Durand,  iv.  298-299,  305. 

Durand,  General,  i.  116  and  App. 

Durand  de  Loir-et-Cher,  iii.  228-231. 

Durand-Maillane,  ii.  291. 

Durbak,  ii.  291. 

Duroc,  iv.  298. 

Dussault,  i.  240. 

Dussossais  (du  Saussay?),  i.  App. 

Dutheil,  General,  i.  Pref.;  ii.  397. 

Duverne  de  Presles  (Dunan),  ii. 
Seizure  of  the  documents  connected 
■with  the  royalist  conspiracy,  349  ; 
the  portfolio  and  funds  delivered  to 
the  Directorate,  360  ;  his  first  dec- 
laration: avowal  of  his  intrigues; 
France  divided  into  two  agencies; 
ramifications ;  English  gold  ;  the 
police  and  the  army  undermined  ; 
Spain's  support,  377-389 ;  second 
declaration  :  the  CHchy  Glub  de- 
nounced ;  numerous  denunciations, 
396-401  ;  corruption  in  the  topo- 
graphical office,  404;  he  is  promised 
his  life,  406  ;  an  end  to  his  con- 
fessions, 421  ;  sentenced  to  death 
with  commutation,  446  ;  fresh  pro- 
ceedings, 447-448. 

Duvigneau,  i.  330,  337. 

Duviquet,  iii.  328. 

Duzer,  iv.  262. 

ECKMUHL,  Prince  d'  (see  Davout). 
Eguillette  (Promontory  of  1'),  i.  Pref. 
Eleven,  The  Commission   of,  iii.  431, 

432,436- 

Elisa,  Princess  (see  Bacciochi,  Prin- 
cess). 

P^liot,  The  woman,  iii.  338-348. 

Engliien,  Due  d',  iv.  246,  432,  500. 

Entraigues  d'  (see  Antraigues). 

Ernouf,  ii.  316  ;  iii.  383. 

Escalon,  iii.  558. 

Escoffier,  i.  81,  83. 

Espert,  i.  259. 

Estaing,  Comte  d',  i.  72,  75,  and  App. 

Estrees,  Marshal  d',  i.  4. 

Etruria,  Queen  of,  iv.  230. 

Evesque,  iv.  281. 

Eyries,  iii.  579. 

Faber,  iii.  357. 

Fahre  of  the  Aude,  iii.  327-329  ;   iv. 
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Fabre  d'Eglantine,  i.  1S2  and  App. 

Fain,  Baron,  i.  327  ;  iv.  196. 

Fargues,  iv.  77,  go. 

Farmalagiies,  i,  264. 

Faron,  Le,  i.  Pref.  and  143. 

Faiiche  -  Borel,  ii.  Agent  of  Louis 
XVIII.;  sounds  Pichegru,  509;  the 
money  and  confidence  of  the  king 
misplaced,  513;  Pichegru's  alleged 
plan,  515-516. 

iii.  Deceived  Barras,  134  ;  began 
his  career  of  corruption  by  corrupt- 
ing himself,  577  ;  attempts  to  cor- 
rupt Barras,  who  has  him  fooled  in 
order  to  compromise  the  king,  577- 
SSq. 

iv.  A  frequent  caller  at  Barras's 
house,  Pref. ;  the  sequel  of  Barras's 
plan  ;  Barras  suspected,  143-144. ; 
calls  on  Barras,  who  rates  him, 
325-327  ;  publishes  his  revelations, 
502. 

Faucher,  iv.  2S1. 

Fauchet,  ii.  4S1  ;  iv.  239. 

Favier  (see  ^iathieu  Favier). 

Faypoult,  ii.  40,  47,  97,  2S3  ;   iii.  234, 

357- 

Felino,  General,  ii.  593. 

Fellette,  iii.  22S-231. 

Fenouillet-Flakmac,  iii.  228-231. 

Feraud,  i.  270,  272. 

Ferdinand  I.,  of  Naples,  ii.  Raises 
70,000  men  against  France,  171  ; 
forsakes  the  Austrians  and  con- 
cludes an  armistice,  183  ;  the  treaty 
of  Naples  discussed  ;  terms  ;  repara- 
tion for  the  insult  and  the  arrested 
Frenchmen  set  free  ;  signs  a  treaty, 
247  ;  ratification,  271  ;  raises  an 
army  anew,  507. 

iii.  Coalesces  with  Tuscany,  72  ; 
Treilhard  appointed  ambassador 
at  Naples,  73  ;  Ferdinand  threat- 
ened with  reprisals  if  he  enters 
papal  territory,  253  ;  the  invasion 
of  his  dominions  decided  upon,  295  ; 
he  embarks  for  Sicily,  361, 

iv.  His  fate  settled  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  303. 

Ferino,  General,  iii.  69. 

Fermont,  iv.  347. 

Fernig,  General,  iv.  465. 

Ferrand,  iii.  228-231. 

Ferrant,  ii.  484. 

Fersen,  Count  de,  iii.  123-124. 

Fesch,  i.  342-343  ;  iii.  402  :  iv.  339. 

Fidetes,  Club  des,  ii.  377,  400. 
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Fievee,  ii.  334. 

Filles-Saint-Thomas,  Battalion  of  the, 
i.  291,  300.  313,  317, 

Filleux,  ii.  237. 

Fils  h{^itir/ies,  Socivfy  of  the,  ii.  366. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord,  ii.  174,  300. 

Flacliat,  ii.  358. 

Flandrin,  iii.  116. 

Flechard,  i.  303. 

Flesselles,  de,  i.  App. 

Fleurien,  de,  ii.  451. 

Fleuriot,  i.  236. 

Flore,  Reunion  of,  iii.  194. 

Floreal,  Year  VI.  (i8th  and  22d),  iii. 
257-262. 

Flueclier.  The  family,  i.  24, 

Foissac-Latour,  General,  ii.  243. 

Fondi,  Engagement  at,  ii.  127. 

Fonfrede,  iv.  95. 

Fontanes,  de,  ii.  579,  5S5  ;  iv.  130. 

Fontblanche,  iii.  221-225. 

Forbin,  de,  i.  35. 

Forestier,  i.  236. 

Fortin,  iii.  221-225. 

Fouche,  i.  Pref.;  expelled  from  the 
Jacobins,  174  ;  his  fruitless  call 
on  Robespierre,  207  ;  he  is  to  be 
one  of  the  first  victims  ;  "his  face 
the  expression  of  crime;"  his  fear; 
his  intrigues  against  the  tyrant,  208- 
209.  362  ;  his  cruelties  and  thefts 
at  Lyons,  210-211  ;  his  shameless- 
ness,  212;  his  compromising  letter; 
lie  hides  himself,  213  ;  i.s  he  the 
author  of  Barras's  speech  after  the 
13th  Vendemiaire?  360;  his  "dirty 
feet ;"  his  vulgar  style,  360-363  ;  his 
secret  collaboration  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  362-363. 

ii.  Begs  for  employment  "in 
order  not  to  starve."  and  Barras 
gives  him  a  military  agency,  18. 

iii.  His  police  memoranda,  his 
lack  of  merit,  and  his  "enormous 
notoriety,"  12-15  ;  his  life  in  the 
Year  II L;  a  retrospect;  in  an  attic 
with  his  ugly  wife,  called  "the 
virtuous  woman  ;"  their  ugly  child  ; 
fattens  hogs  ;  a  dissolution  of  part- 
nership between  Fouche  and  Ge- 
rard; Barras  actingas  intermediary, 
84-S6 ;  his  "police"  services  on 
the  iBth  Fructidor  ;  supplies  provi- 
sions to  the  army  raised  against 
England,  S7  ;  Scherer  appoints  him 
to  the  post;  he  sells  his  influence 
over  the  iMelun  court  of  justice  to 
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Hainguerlot  for  100,000  tkus,  and 
purchases  an  estate  in  the  Seine-et- 
Marne,  88-92  ;  engages  in  smug- 
gling operations  with  Walkiers,  a 
contractor,  93  ;  according  to  Bona- 
parte, should  have  urged  Barras  to 
seize  the  dictatorship,  iSl  ;  again 
in  dire  distress,  316  ;  Barras,  to 
whom  he  repeats  Bonaparte's  sedi- 
tious utterances,  succeeds  him,  316- 
317;  ever  begging;  appointed  agent 
of  the  Directorate  in  Italy,  333- 
335  ;  denounced  in  every  quarter, 
he  fastens  himself  upon  Joubert, 
336;  asks  to  return  to  Italy,  "in 
order  to  save  her,"  442  ;  sent  to 
Holland,  443  ;  wins  the  favor  of 
Sieyes  and  is  appointed  Minister  of 
Police,  4S2-4S6  ;  hastens  to  Paris, 
492  ;  proposes  placing  on  the  list  of 
dmigre's  persons  who  have  not  ten- 
dered their  submission  in  connection 
Avith  the  i8th  Fructidor,  513  ;  closes 
the  Club  du  Manege,  515  ;  ridicules 
the  memoir  drawn  up  by  Simeon, 
532. 

iv.  According  to  Sieyes,  spares 
the  anarchists,  4  ;  seeks  to  A\'in 
Barras  over  to  Bonaparte,  57  ;  on 
the  conspirators'  committee,  61  ; 
calls  again  on  Barras  to  secure  his 
adhesion,  64  ;  closes  the  barriers  of 
Paris  on  the  17th  Brumaire,  iii- 
112  ;  sent  to  ofTer  honors  to  Barras, 
127-128;  calls  again  on  Barras, 
whom  he  watches,  130  ;  suffers  him 
to  be  accused  of  intrigues  with  the 
king,  144  ;  causes  pamphlets  to  be 
published  against  him,  145  ;  pro- 
poses to  Barras  that  he  should  ac- 
company Bonaparte  to  Italy,  159  ; 
laughs  at  his  complaining  of  the 
seizure  of  his  papers,  161  ;  provokes 
the  Arena  plot,  163  ;  invites  Barras 
to  leave  France,  166  ;  casts  the 
odium  of  it  on  Josephine  in  coarse 
terms,  167  ;  his  police  and  tlie 
counter-police  of  Barras,  169  ;  his 
dual  game;  his  threats,  170-176; 
instructed  to  compensate  Berna- 
dotte  for  the  loss  of  Moreau's  furni- 
ture, 189  ;  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  rapproche7nent  betwen  Barras  and 
Bonaparte  in  Paris,  192-193  ;  the 
breakfast,  194  ;  Grosbois  purchased 
of  Aforeau,  ig6;  memoranda  against 
Barras ;    asks    that    he    be    exiled, 


204  ;  seeks  to  implicate  him  in  a 
conspiracy  hatched  at  Marseilles, 
216;  expelled  from  his  post  as 
governor  of  Illyria  ;  intrusted  with 
a  mission  to  Naples  ;  flees  to  Flor- 
ence, 252  ;  awaits  an  upheaval  to 
return  to  the  Ministry  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  317,  411  ;  Napoleon  re- 
grets not  having  either  shot  or 
hanged  him;  he  tenders  Napoleon 
his  services  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  while  coquetting  with  the 
other  parties,  349-352  ;  his  equiv- 
ocal conduct  as  president  of  the 
provisional  government  after  Water- 
loo, 361,  372  ;  after  the  capitulation 
closes  the  halls  of  the  corps  legislatif 
in  order  to  win  favor  with  the  king, 
3S1  ;  gets  in  Wellington's  good 
graces  and  enters  the  Ministry  ;  is 
the  "Talleyrand  of  the  canaille" 
382  ;  his  exaggerated  merit,  383  ; 
fresh  overtures  to  Barras,  391  ;  his 
7-ed  partridge  eyes,  his  "bony 
paw,"  his  slip  of  the  tongue;  dis- 
covers he  is  related  to  Barras,  391- 
399  ;  a  proposition  to  unite  with 
him  rejected,  401  ;  they  breakfast 
together;  hands  Barras  an  incom- 
plete set  of  compromising  docu- 
ments, 402-404  ;  his  fears  in  regard 
to  Decazes,  405  ;  his  memoir,  wliich 
did  not  save  him  from  being  rele- 
gated to  the  Dresden  embassy,  407; 
undermined  by  Talleyrand,  408. 

Fouche,  Mme.,  i.  209-210. 

Foulon,  i.  App. 

Fouque,  iv.  281. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  i.  Pref. ,  199,  201, 
203,  204,  229-235,  240-242,  and 
App. ;  iv.  367. 

Fournier,  iv.  145. 

Fox,  ii.  154;  iii.  6r  ;  iv.  292,  407. 

Frain,  iii.  228-230. 

Fran^ais,  iv.  23S. 

Fran9ais  (de  Nantes),  iii.  431.  432, 
552-553- 

France,  de,  ii.  440. 

Franceschetti,  General,  iv.  427. 

Franchi,  The  Abbe,  iii.  354. 

Francois,  iii.  102,  160. 

Francis  II.,  ii.  Proposition  to  sue  him 
for  peace  rejected,  194;  increases 
his  forces,  507  ;  refuses  to  treat 
separately,  522  ;  delays  concluding 
a  peace  after  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben,  601. 
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iii.  Consents  to  a  separate  peace, 
4  ;  participates  in  tlie  negotiations 
with  Pichegru,  12S  ;  testifies  by  a 
proclamation  to  his  displeasure  at 
the  insult  offered  Bernadotte,  244  ; 
then  refuses  satisfaction,  275  ; 
arms  during  the  parleys  at  Rastadt, 
290  ;  seeks  to  alienate  from  France 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  370. 

iv.  Delays  the  payment  of  the 
annuities  due  Belgium,  304. 

Frederick,  ii.  153. 

Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony,  ii.  228. 

Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  ii.  Lack 
of  courtesy  towards  Louis  XVIIL, 
22g  ;  seeks  a  rupture,  317  ;  insists 
on  his  natal  day  being  celebrated  in 
conquered  countries,  348  ;  marches 
troops  on  Nuremberg,  360 ;  his 
indecision,  369 ;  threatening  atti- 
tude, 425  ;  disliked  by  Paul  L, 
442  ;  his  illness,  488  ;  arms,  507  ; 
protests  his  friendship  for  the  Re- 
public, 523. 

iii.  His  death,  73  ;  arrest  of  his 
mistresses,  113. 

Frederick  William  IIL,  iii.,  295,  382; 
iv.  298, 

Fregeteau,  ii.  44. 

Fregeville,  General,  ii.  558;  iii.  387; 
iy.  77. 

Fremont,  de,  iv.  197. 

Fremont,  Mme. ,  iii.  338-348. 

Freron.  i.  One  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
Bastille ;  shows  heroism  at  Toulon  ; 
terrible  pacification  of  the  South ; 
peculation,  Pref. ;  coadjutor  to  Bar- 
ras  in  the  South,  loi  ;  perils  of  the 
journey,  109-1 10  and  App. ;  dis- 
agrees with  Crunet,  114  and  App.; 
has  one  of  the  principal  parts,  iig; 
drunkard  and  "excellent  revolu- 
tionist," Pref.,  1 19-120  ;  his  exten- 
sive powers,  120;  the  banquet  of  the 
sans-culottes,i^q;  "takes"  Barras  to 
see  his  "friend"  Robespierre,  Pref., 
166-172,  193,  213;  Ferand  taken 
for  Freron  and  murdered,  270 ;  his 
share  in  the  13th  Vendemiaire  ; 
stairs  up  the  Faubourg  Saint -An- 
toine,  320;  his  mot  on  Thibaudeau, 

354- 

ii.  Second  mission  to  the  South 
in  the  Year  IV.:  reaps  the  hatred 
sowed  by  him  in  the  Year  II., 
II,  195  ;  his  dismissals  approved 
of,   19 ;    his   amours    with    Pauline 


crossed,  128  ;  Cochon  implicates 
him  in  the  Babeuf  affair,  187  ; 
elected  deputy  of  San  Domingo ; 
rejected  by  Carnot,  whom  he  has 
offended,  199,  266,  370  ;  his  name 
on  the  list  of  the  projected  govern- 
ment of  the  Crenelle  conspirators, 
217  ;  among  the  Vaugirard  anar- 
chists, 242  ;  denounced  by  the 
police,  268,  481. 

iii.  His  mot  on  "Leopard" 
Bourdon,  454. 

Fresnaye  Dupre,  iii.  227-230. 

Freycinet,  General,  iv.  374. 

Frotte,  de,  ii.  210,  260,  383  ;  iv.  73, 
141. 

Froy,  Genera],  ii.  217. 

Fructidor  i8th,  Year  V.,  ii.  Pre- 
liminaries :  the  Royalists  bestir 
themselves,  emboldened  by  the 
result  of  the  elections  of  the  new 
Third,  484,  495  ;  their  offers  to 
Pichegru  and  his  reply,  515,  517  ; 
the  life  of  three  Directors  threatened, 
520,  583  ;  the  Rewbell  -  Barras- 
Larevelliere  triumvirate,  521  ;  the 
Directors  circumvented,  523,  528  ; 
"  the  counter-revolution  comes  on 
apace,"  561  ;  dismissal  of  the  most 
lukewarm  Ministers,  565  ;  troops 
march  on  Paris,  575,  584,  588  ; 
Augereau  in  Paris,  589,  595  ;  viru- 
lent addresses  from  the  troops, 
591,  596  :  Rewbell  inveighs  against 
Carnot,  601  ;  toasts  and  oaths  of 
fidelity  of  the  Army  of  Sambre-et- 
Meuse,  609  ;  Augereau  takes  com- 
mand of  the  Paris  troops ;  the  other 
generals  equally  to  be  depended 
on,  610. 

iii.  Scission  in  the  Directorate  ; 
alarming  rumors  ;  intrigues,  2-3  ; 
embarrassing  muskets,  5;  the  danger 
increases,  5-6;  "the  Directorate 
will  face  everything,"  6  ;  assassina- 
tion of  the  Directors  the  order  of 
the  day;  seeds  of  civil  war,  11  ; 
secret  warfare  ;  police  and  counter- 
police,  13  ;  the  counter-revolution 
in  the  Five  Hundred  ;  Pichegru  and 
Moreau  reckoned  on,  16  ;  the 
attack  of  the  Royalists  announced 
for  the  i8th  ;  Augereau,  sounded 
by  Barras,  promises,  then  hesitates; 
all  seems  lost  ;  Rewbell  thinks 
of  flight ;  courage  restored  to 
Rewbell ;    the  attack  on  the  Coun- 
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clls  decided  upon,  20-21  ;  the 
iSth  Fructidor,  23  ;  proclamation 
"against  the  return  of  royalty;" 
orders  despatched  to  the  troops  ; 
the  alarm-gun  ;  the  soldiers  frater- 
nize, 22;  Ramel  arrested;  the  in- 
specteurs  de  la  salle  resist  and  are 
taken  to  the  Temple,  24-25  ;  the 
Tuileries  and  the  halls  of  the 
Councils  closed;  the  Five  Hundred 
assembled  at  the  Odeon  and  the 
Ancients  at  the  Ecole  de  Sante 
approve  of  the  co^ip  d't^tat;  "  not 
a  drop  of  blood  shed,"  26;  Carnot 
and  Barthelemy  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation ;  royalist  deputies  put  on 
board  for  Madagascar,  29,  31. 

Fructidor,  Decree  of  the  20th,  i, 
289. 

Fyon,  General,  i.  319. 

Gagnant,  ii.  250. 

Gaillard,  iv.  371  and  App. 

Gallais,  ii.  307,  346. 

Gallo,  Marquis  de,  ii.  493,  600. 

Gambling-houses,  iii.  338-348. 

Gamon,  i.  321. 

Garat,  ii.  494  ;  iii.  14,  237,  278. 

Gardes  du   corps,  Banquet  of    the,  i. 

72-75- 
Garel,  iii.  339-348- 
Garnier,  i.  Pref. 
Garnier,  Germain,  iv.  172,  174. 
Garnier  of  the  Fas-de-Calais,  iii.  22S- 

231. 
Garnin,  iii.  228-231. 
Garreau,  ii.   182,  249  ;  iii.  402. 
Gasparin,  i.  Pref. 
Gau,  ii.  484  ;  iii.  36S. 
Gaubiac,  iv.  2S1. 
Gaude  Jils,  iv.  281. 
Gaudin,  ii.  4  ;  iv.  107. 
Gauthier,  iii.  228-231. 
Gaville,  Marquis  de,  iii.  339-348, 
Govotti,  General  de,  iv.  425. 
Gay,  iii.  228-231. 
Gayoche,  i.  App. 
Gay  Vernon,  iii.  1S4,  260. 
Gency,  i.  237. 
Genie,  iii.  22S-231. 
Genissieux,  ii.  28,  98. 
Gentil,  iii.  228-231. 
George  III.,  ii.    15. 
Georges    (Cadoudal   affair),    iv.    433, 

Gerard,  The  conventionuel,  iii.   85. 
Gerard  of  Lyons,  ii.  297. 


Gerard,  Marshal,  iii.  174. 

Germain,  ii.  135,  142,  145,  217,  327, 
439,  4^1'  490,  502. 

Germinal,  Year  III.,  Insurrection  of 
the  I2th,  i.  265. 

Gerry,  iii.  270. 

Gevaudan,  i.  269. 

Gherardini,  ii.  437-438. 

Gilbert  Desmolieres,  ii.  210,  559;  iii. 
89. 

Giblote  de  Turenne,  iii.  67. 

Gilbert,  i.  67. 

Giraud,  ii.  362  ;  iii.  558. 

Girondins,  i.  106,  154,  175,  1S2,  203  ; 
iii.  38. 

Glandeves,  iii.  221-225. 

Gobeau,  i.  237. 

Gobert,  iii.  73. 

Godoy  (see  Peace,  Prince  of  the). 

Gohier,  iii.  Succeeds  Treilhard  as 
president  of  the  Five  Hundred  en 
pei'manence  in  order  to  extort  the 
resignation  of  Merlin  and  of  Lare- 
velliere,  422-423  ;  from  Minister  of 
Justice  becomes  Director,  427  ;  sub- 
mits Bourguignon  for  the  Ministry 
of  Police,  429.  482;  for  once  agrees 
with  Sieyes,  430  ;  votes  for  Berna- 
dotte's  appointment  as  Minister  of 
War,  449-451  ;  defends  Bourguig- 
non, 485. 

iv.  His  honesty,  4  ;  supports 
Bernadotte,  12  ;  is  absent  when 
Sieyes  accepts  his  resignation,  15  ; 
blames  his  dismissal,  22  ;  opposed 
to  jNIarescot's  filling  his  place,  24; 
sheds  tears  of  joy  on  hearing  of  the 
victory  of  Zurich,  27  ;  Bonaparte 
will  none  of  him,  58-59  ;  makes 
common  cause  with  Barras  and 
Moulins  on  the  i8th  Brumaire,  90  ; 
Barras  is  falsely  informed  that  he 
has  rallied  to  Bonaparte,  93  ;  de- 
nounces the  rapacity  of  Sieyes,  136; 
claims  in  vain  his  share  of  the 
money  in  the  Directorate's  treasury 
on  the  iSth  Brumaire,  197  ;  sends 
his  Memoirs  to  Barras,  474  ;  speaks 
therein  of  his  "defection;"  the 
Memoirs  returned,  474-477  and 
Pref. 

Gohier,  Mme.,  iv.  76,  8o-8l. 

Goldsmith,  Lewis,  i.  Pref. 

Gonor,  ii.  161. 

Gordon,  Colonel,  i.  36. 

Gosse,  iii.  236. 

Gosselin,  i.  App. 
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Gouchon,  iii.  14. 

Goupi],  iv.  77. 

Goupille,  Mile.,  i.  12,  ig. 

Gourlade,  ii.  499,  501  ;  iii.  394. 

Gouvion,  Saint-Cyr  (see  Saint-Cyr). 

Granchain,  iii.  221-225. 

Grand,  Victor,  i.  log,  125,  301  ;  iv. 
89,  197. 

Grand,  Mme.  (see  Talleyrand,  Mme.). 

Grandger,  iii.  33S-34S. 

Grandjean,  General,  ii.  431. 

Grandmaison,  iii.  434  ;  iv.  107. 

Granet,  i.  173-174,  igS,  353. 

Granville,  Lord,  ii.  496,  499,  507, 
520. 

Grasse,  Admiral  de,  i.  3,  4,  34  ;  iii. 
221-225. 

Grasse,  Captain  de,  iii.  221-225. 

Grasse,  Brian^on,  iii.  221-225. 

Gravier,  iv.  220. 

Crenelle,  Affair  of  the  Camp  of,  ii. 
The  conspirators,  discontented  pa- 
triots, and  generals  out  of  employ- 
ment, 2l6 ;  they  desire  a  more 
liberal  constitution,  the  immolation 
of  the  Directors,  and  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Convention ;  the  police 
on  the  alert  ;  invasion  of  the  camp  ; 
fusillade  ;  many  victims  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty -three  prisoners; 
Barras  compromised,  217  ;  the  ac- 
cused on  the  point  of  being  de- 
prived of  defenders,  2Ig  ;  sen- 
tenced to  death,  220  ;  Carnot  calls 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence 
of  transportation,  354. 

Grenier,  iv.  355. 

Gribeauval,  de,  i.  82.    . 

Grils,  i.  App. 

Grisel,  ii.  141-142,  161,  178,  307, 
420,  439. 

Grison,  iii.  14. 

Groisard,  ii.  31. 

Gros,  i.  68. 

Grouchy,  ii.  301-302  ;  iv.  354-355- 

Grouvelle,  ii.  96. 

Guerin,  The  agent,  iii.  5S0  ;  iv.  143- 
144. 

Guerin,  N. ,  i.  237. 

Guesdon,  iii.  322. 

Gueymard,  iii.  556. 

Gueyrard,  iv.  281. 

Guichen,  General,  iii.  221-225. 

Guidal,  General,  iii.  373  ;  iv.  73,  141, 
226-228,  and  App, 

Guidal,  Mme.,  iii.  373  ;    iv.   226-227. 

Guieu,  iii.  228-231. 


Guillemardet,   ii.  496  ;    iii.   248,  312, 

370,  371. 
Guilleminot,    General,    iv.     374-476, 

465. 
Guillet,  ii.  610 
Guiot,  Florent,  iii.  234. 
Guis,  iv.  2S1. 
Guizot,  iv.  410. 
Gusman,  iii.  33S-34S. 
Guyot,  General,  iv.  221. 
Guyot-Desherbieres,  iii.  237. 

Hacker,  i.  37. 

Hainguerlot,  iii.  88-91. 

Halem,  ii.  1S8. 

Haller,  ii.  86  ;  iii.  349. 

Hallier  (?),  i.  App. 

Hamelin,  iv.  302,  305. 

Haquin,  General,  ii.  431  ;  iii.  4. 

Hardy,  ii.  341  ;  iii.  184,  254. 

Hardy,  General,  iii.  282,  318,  323. 

Harel,  iii.  228-231. 

Harmand,  ii.  186. 

Hatry,  General,  ii.  192,  224  ;  iii.  102, 
15S. 

Hautpoul,  General  d',  iii.  377,  386. 

Havre,  Due  d',  iv.  308-323,  330. 

Hazard,  d',  i.  237. 

He'bert,  i.  184  ;  ii.  316. 

Hedouville,  General,  ii.  503,  508  ;  iii. 
324. 

Henin,  Prince  d',  iii.  338-348. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Prussia,  i.  56 ;  ii. 
1S2,  425;  iii.  333. 

Henriot,  i.  His  staff  fills  the  hall  of 
the  Convention  on  the  gth  Thermi- 
dor,  217  ;  Barras  marches  on  him 
at  the  Commune,  220-221  ;  his  guns 
trained  on  the  Convention,  221  and 
App. ;  arrested  by  Merlin  de  Thion- 
ville,  then  set  free  ;  his  cowardice, 
224  and  App.;  conceals  himself  in 
a  water-closet,  228  and  App. ;  his 
sentence,  237  ;  execution,  244. 

iv.      His    remains    mingle    with 
those  of  Louis  XVf.,  487. 

Herai,  General,  iii.  221-225. 

Herault-Sechelles,  i.  184-354. 

Hercules  HI,  of  Este,  ii.  153. 

Hermann  of  Colmar,  ii.  387. 

Her\-ey,  Colonel,  iv,  373-375- 

Herivin,  iii.  228-231  ;  iv.  77. 

Himbert,  ii.  508. 

Hion,  i.  267. 

Hirsinger,  iv.  300-301. 

Hoche,  i.  A  great  commander,  Pref. ; 
Corporal  Hoche,  63  ;  entered  on  a 
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proscription-list,  200  and  App. ;  es- 
teemed by  Carnot,  201. 

ii.  Commander-in-chief  on  the 
ocean  shore,  15  ;  his  proclamation 
and  successes,  46  ;  Bonaparte  jeal- 
ous of  him,  57  ;  attached  to  his 
^vife,  although  neglecting  her  "  con- 
jugally," 58  ;  his  confidences  to 
Barras  in  regard  to  his  amours  to 
Mme.  de  Eeauharnais  ;  refusal  to 
marry  her,  5S-60  ;  disarms  La  Ven- 
dee, 91-93;  achieves  her  pacification 
by  making  Charette  a  prisoner,  97  ; 
hampered  by  the  civil  administra- 
tion ;  amnesties  deserters,  103  ;  de- 
spatches 3000  men  against  the 
rebels  of  Sancerre,  105  ;  surrender 
of  Scepeaux,  127  ;  raising  of  the 
state  of  siege  of  Nantes  and  of 
several  towns,  151-152 ;  apogee  of 
his  glory;  surnamed  the  "  Pacificator 
of  La  Vendee,"  over  which  Bona- 
parte weeps,  167-168  ;  his  clem- 
ency, 168-169  '  "otifies  landings  by 
royalists  and  suspects  Cochon,  ig6  ; 
denounces  the  royal  committee  of 
Paris,  211  ;  and  the  intrigues  of 
Willot,  279 ;  prepared  to  detach 
10,000  men  to  reinforce  the  Army 
of  Italy,  280;  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, 301  ;  tempest,  confusion, 
failure,  302-305  ;  his  father  suc- 
cored, 318  ;  attributes  his  failure 
to  the  sailors,  334 ;  appointed  to 
the  Army  of  Sambre -et- Meuse, 
327  ;  plan  of  campaign  on  the 
Rhine,  361  ;  instructed  to  concert 
with  Moreau,  367 ;  his  army  re- 
sumes its  former  vigor,  422  ;  con- 
trasted with  Moreau,  443  ;  given 
the  command  of  the  Armies  of 
Moselle-et-Rhin,  Nord,  and  Sam- 
bre-et-Meuse,  444  ;  ordered  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  44S-450,  456  ;  first  suc- 
cesses; the  Austrians  hurled  back 
to  the  Lahn,  457  ;  marches  on 
Vienna,  in  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  Leoben,  461,  464-466 ; 
stops  on  hearing  of  the  armistice, 
although  "  it  is  but  a  walk  to 
Vienna,"  466  ;  Bonaparte  desirous 
of  having  him  sent  to  San  Domingo, 
492  ;  project  of  a  new  expedition  to 
Ireland  with  the  Dutch,  502,  508  ; 
talk  of  summoning  him  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Directorate,  508  ;  desig- 


nated as  minister  by  the  Barras 
faction  of  the  Directorate,  562  ; 
appointed,  566  ;  accuses  Carnot  of 
"  incivism  and  stupidity;"  his  troops 
despatched  to  Brest  by  way  of  Paris 
alarm  the  Councils,  575  ;  they 
retrograde,  581-582  ;  with  Bona- 
parte, prepared  to  furnish  assassins 
and  counter  -  revolutionists,  577  ; 
declines  a  ministerial  portfolio,  as 
not  having  the  legal  age,  578  ;  still 
thinks  of  Ireland  and  prepared  to 
second  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment, 581,  589,  590  ;  first  symptoms 
of  his  illness,  590  ;  his  speech  to 
the  army  on  the  lOth  of  August  to 
affirm  his  fidelity  to  the  Constitution, 
609--610. 

iii.  Sends  Cherin  to  command 
the  Directorial  Guard,  7;  confirmed 
in  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Sambre  -  et  -  Meuse,  17  ;  his  sudden 
and  inexplicable  death  at  Wetzlar, 
45  ;  was  devoted  to  the  Republic, 
and  his  career,  "worthy  of  antiq- 
uity," brought  to  an  end  ere  he 
was  thirty,  45  ;  expresses  friendship 
for  Barras  on  his  death-bed,  47  ; 
called  attention  to  the  ambition  of 
Bonaparte,  and  counselled  indul- 
gence towards  the  vanquished  of 
Fructidor,  63  ;  thwarted  in  his  com- 
mand by  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
was  in  ignorance  of  Rewbell's  secret 
orders,  69  ;  stigmatized  Scherer  on 
his  death-bed,  95  ;  all  Carnot's 
propositions  had  his  ruin  in  view, 
118. 

iv.  Styled  a  Jacobin  by  Bona- 
parte, 54-55  ;  his  letters  seized  at 
the  residence  of  Barras,  180. 

Hoffelize  (see  Ofelise). 

Hohenlohe,  Prince,  iv.  304. 

Homm,  Captain,  i.  28-29. 

Hood,  Admiral,  i.  Pref.,  and  124-125, 
128. 

Hortense,  Queen,  ii.  67  ;  iii.  165  ;  iv. 
405. 

Hory,  iii.  543. 

Ilouchard,  i.  154,  175. 

Hughes,  Admiral,  i.  34,  39. 

Hugues,  Victor,  iii.  484. 

Hulot,  Mme.,  iv.  186. 

Humbert,  General,  ii.  304. 

Ryder  Ali  Khan,  i.  35,  38,  40. 

Imbert,  iv.  281. 
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Imbevt-Colomes,  iii.  22S-231,  514. 

Indulgents,  Faction  of  the,  i.  1S4. 

Infernet,  ii.  479. 

Ireland,  Expedition  to,  ii.  Ireland's 
ennissaries  received  by  the  Director- 
ate, 174  ;  Hoche  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  301  ;  the 
squadron  dispersed  ;  return  to  La 
Rochelle;  magnificent  behavior  of 
the  ship  Les  Droits  de  I'Homme, 
302-303  ;  the  Sccvola  sunk,  302  ; 
Hoche  blames  the  sailors,  324  ;  a 
portion  of  his  army  detached  for 
Bonaparte,  329  ;  Truguet's  incom- 
plete report,  350  ;  project  of  a  fresh 
expedition,  352,  421 ;  arms  supplied 
to  the  Irish  insurgents,  491  ;  co- 
operation of  the  "  Dutch  secured, 
502,  50S  ;  movement  of  troops  tow- 
ards Brest,  575. 

iii.  The  expedition  on  the  seas, 
295  ;  landing  of  General  Humbert 
at  Bantry,  318  ;  his  valor;  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  318  ;  Hardy 
unable  to  rally  to  his  aid,  318. 

Isnard,  ii.  gS,  100,  309,  335. 

Isnard  Chancelade,  iii.  228-231. 

Izard,  iii.  19,  1S2. 

Izore,  iii.  328. 

Jacobins,  Society  of  the,  i.  Purges 
itself  of  some  of  its  members ;  re- 
tains Barras,  loi  ;  expels  Fouche, 
174,  207,  212  ;  appealed  to  by 
Robespierre,  198  ;  reply  he  makes 
at  one  of  its  sittings  to  Fouche, 
20S  ;  the  theatre  of  Robespierre's 
triumphs,  209  and  App. ;  the  Jaco- 
bins in  the  Convention,  217;  van- 
quished, 232  ;  their  president  sen- 
tenced, 237  ;  attempt  at  reorganiza- 
tion, 261  ;  closing  of  their  hall  and 
end  of  the  society,  262  and  App. 
ii.  The  Jacobins  "  stormy,"  43. 
iii.   The  party  survives,  3. 

Jacques  Cousin  (see  Beffroy). 

Jaime,  ii,  484. 

Janet,  iv.  App. 

January,  Fete  of  the  2ist,  ii.  41,  321. 

Jardin,  ii.  457. 

Jarry,  du.  ii.  48. 

Jassaud,  i.  T2i. 

Jaume,  Urbain,  iv,  229,  247,  281. 

Javogne,  ii.  217,  242. 

Jeanbon  Saint-Andre,  i.  195,  259. 

Jeu  de  Paume.  the  Assembly  at  the,  i. 

64. 


Job  aini,  ii.  20,  28,  583. 

Johnston,  Captain,  i.  34. 

Jordan,  ii.  51,  100  ;  iii.  513. 

Jorry,  ii.  140. 

Josephine,  i.  The  friend  of  Mme. 
Tallien;  gossip  about  her,  Intr.  and 
Pref.;  first  emotional  meeting  with 
Bonaparte,  311-312  and  App. 

ii.  Claims  to  be  a  terrorist,  42  ; 
first  gets  acquainted  with  Bonaparte 
at  the  house  of  Barras,  52,  58  ;  had 
first  set  her  cap  at  the  ' '  proud 
Hoche,"  who  would  none  of  her, 
58-59 ;  her  hardly  distinguished 
amours,  59-60  ;  her  greed  and  ar- 
tifices, 62  and  Pref. ;  Bonaparte 
knows  all,  64;  he  loves  her,  Pref.; 
the  wedding-presents,  65  ;  her  ap- 
parent luxury  and  imaginary  credit, 
67  ;  confides  in  Barras  :  "  I  do  not 
love  him,  but  you  ;"  "  Hoche^^a/./" 
tears,  68-69  I  she  acts  a  part  for  the 
benefit  of  Bonaparte,  who  is  not  al- 
together deceived,  but  who  is  indul- 
gent, 71  ;  Barras  admits  his  liaison 
with  her,  74  and  Pref. ;  her  future 
husband  dances  attendance  upon 
Barras,  76  and  Pref. ;  her  efTorts  to 
have  him  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  76. 

iii.  Bonaparte  corresponds  through 
her  with  Barras,  12  ;  accompanies 
her  husband  to  Rastadt,  122  ; 
Barras,  when  receiving  Bonaparte, 
refers  to  Hoche,  the  man  "whom 
she  had  loved  above  all,"  J42-143  ; 
she  insists  on  the  first  call  from  the 
wives  of  the  Directors,  162  ;  keeps 
Barras  informed,  201  ;  complains  of 
the  avarice  of  her  husband,  235  ; 
accompanies  him  to  Toulon,  253  ; 
goes  to  Plombieres;  her  fever;  cir- 
cumstantial medical  report,  253, 
273-274  ;  receives  from  Fouche  a 
considerable  sum  derived  from  the 
licensing  of  gambling-houses,  338. 
false  rumor  of  the  death  of  Bona- 
parte ;  touching  scene  at  the  house 
of  Barras;  recriminations  against  her 
husband;  seeks  to  borrow  money; 
her  diamonds  with  a  notary,  443- 
448 ;  she  reports  the  utterances  of 
Lucien  and  Joseph  to  Barras,  510- 
511. 

iv.  Accused  by  the  brothers  Bo- 
naparte of  infidelity  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  34-37  ;    her 
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letters  to  Hoche  returned  to  her, 
53  ;  her  goings  and  comings  on 
the  eve  of  the  iSth  Brumaire,  63  ; 
watches  Barras,  75  ;  entices  Mme. 
Gohier  to  the  Rue  Chantereine, 
80  ;  embraces  and  rewards  Thome, 
the  saviour  of  Bonaparte  on  the 
19th  Brumaire,  113  ;  calls  on  Bai- 
ras  ;  useless  attempts  to  conquer 
his  indifference  ;  a  tender  return  to 
the  past,  132-135  ;  presses  him  by 
letter,  136  ;  compliments  Bona- 
parte, 164  ;  grossly  insulted  by 
P'ouche,  whose  hostility  she  informs 
Barras  of,  167  ;  takes  possession  of 
Moreau's  furniture,  iSS;  her  in- 
terested grief  on  the  eve  of  the 
divorce,  223,  364-365  ;  blandish- 
ments lavished  by  lier  on  the  Allies 
in  1814  ;  her  death,  364-365  ;  her 
grave  at  La  Malmaison  sets  the 
Emperor  a-dreaming,  366. 
Joubert,  i.   A  great  commander,  Pref. 

ii.  Sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Army  of  Sambreet-Meuse;  accuses 
Jourdan,  241 ;  his  division  repulsed 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  456 ;  com- 
plains of  Bonaparte's  partiality, 
508 ;  sends  to  tlie  Directorate  an 
address  from  his  soldiers,  577,  596- 
598. 

iii.  Sent  to  Holland,  102  ;  com- 
mands the  Army  of  INIayence,  293  ; 
expedition  against  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, 330  ;  tenders  his  resignation, 
333  ;  supports  Fouche,  agent  of  the 
Directorate  in  Ital}',  336  ;  marches 
on  Leghorn,  337  ;  leaves  the  Army 
of  Italy,  361;  trouble  with  Trouve, 
385  ;  accused  by  Larevelliere,  3S8  ; 
commands  the  Army  of  Paris  on  the 
30th  Prairial,  421-422  ;  Mlie.  de 
RIontholon  "  manceuvres"  to  marry 
him,  428  ;  appointed  to  the  Army 
of  Italy,  430  ;  Fouche  separated 
from  him,  443  ;  claims  to  be  his 
friend,  484;  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Novi,  542  ;  his  death  turned  to  ac- 
count by  Semonville,  560. 
Jourdan,  Marshal,  i.  Hawker  at 
Limoges,  then  gencral-in-chief,  and 
victorious    "in    spite    of"    himself, 

195. 

ii.  Resumes  the  ofTensive,  15  ; 
the  Austrians  hurled  back  to  the 
Nahe.  19  ;  suspension  of  hostilities, 
40  ;  Pichegru  accuses  him   and  he 


Pichegru,  gg ;  successsful  in  the 
Hunsdruck  and  on  the  Sieg,  156  ; 
meets  with  a  check  on  the  Lahn, 
172-212  ;  the  fortunes  of  war,  173  ; 
takes  up  a  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  183  ;  sent  to 
the  Army  of  the  North,  212  ;  at 
odds  with  Moreau,  230  ;  Joubert's 
cruel  mot  about  him,  241  and 
Pref.;  suspected  of  being  an  an- 
archist and  his  worth  as  a  soldier 
contested,  284 ;  regretted  by  his 
soldiers,  291  ;  his  letter  of  the 
Year  XL  to  the  Pcre  Duchesne,  316  ; 
his  election  to  the  Five  Hundred 
dreaded  by  Carnot,  441,  485  ;  a 
member  of  the  Cercle  Constitution- 
nel.  495. 

iii.  Consequences  of  the  rivalry 
between  himself  and  Moreau,  lOO  ; 
ranks  next  to  Hoche,  loi  ;  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  Barras  ;  pre- 
pared to  take  charge  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  East  Indies,  were 
it  of  some  importance,  104  ;  his 
literary  style  and  that  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  day,  106 ;  combats  the 
electoral  methods  of  Merlin,  254  ; 
those  of  Bailleul,  260  ;  his  report  on 
tlie  first  conscription,  318  ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  Army  of  the  Dan- 
ube, 349,  361  ;  takes  up  a  position 
in  the  Black  Forest,  370  ;  crosses 
the  Rhine,  but  neglects  joining 
hands  Avlth  Messena,  375-376  ;  his 
complaints;  he  proceeds  to  Paris, 
377.  3S3  I  dismisses  Vandamme  and 
D'Hatupoul  ;  responsible  for  his  de- 
feat at  Stockach,  386  ;  re-enters  the 
Corps  l^gislatif,  404  ;  sends  Barras 
a  pessimistic  report  on  the  state  of 
the  Republic,  and  exhorts  him  "to 
save  the  Fatherland,"  405-410; 
proposes  extraordinary  measures  in 
the  Five  Hundred,  434-436  ;  holds 
aloof  from  Barras,  whose  republi- 
canism he  is  suspicious  about ;  their 
interview  without  any  result,  567- 
573;  sounds  Bernadotte  as  to  his 
intentions  in  case  of  any  action  be- 
ing taken  against  Sieyes  and  Barras, 

574- 

iv.  In  the  Five  Hundred  refers 
to  the  dismissal  of  Bernadotte  as  a 
public  misfortune,  22  ;  dines  at  Bo- 
naparte's, 70  ;  is  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger by  Bernadotte,  97  ;  present  at 
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the  meeting  of  the  opposing  depu- 
ties on  the  iSth  Brumaire,  loo  ;  on 
the  morning  of  the  igth  warns 
Bernadotte  of  the  measures  taken 
to  arrest  several  members  of  the 
Councils,  loi  ;  lacked  determina- 
tion on  the  19th  Brumaire,  124. 

Jourdan,  CoiiPe  -  Tete^  i.  81,  83 ;  ii. 
261. 

Jourdan,  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
ii.  4S1  ;  iii.  74,  514. 

Jourdan,  Tlie  deputy,  ii.  594  ;  iii.  184. 

Jouy,  iv.  1S4. 

Jouy,  de,  ii.  iiS. 

Joyeuse,  de,  i.  App. 

July  14th  (see  Bastille). 

June  20,  1792.  i.  89  and  Pref. 

JuUien,  or  Julien,  or  JuUian,  i.  Pref. 
and  351  ;  ii.  12-13,  lOO,  195,  493  ; 
iv.  28 1. 

Jumilhac,  Comte  de,  iii.  338-34S. 

Junot,  i.  App. ;  ii.  460. 

Kehl,  Surrender  of,  ii.  305-306,  320. 

Kelaldini  (see  Gherardini). 

Kellermann,  i.  His  name  erased  from 
a  proscription  list  owing  to  Barras, 
200  and  App. 

ii.  Bonaparte  dreads  his  competi- 
tion for  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy,  78  ;  appointed  by  Carnot 
and  revoked  the  same  day,  128  ;  as 
General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
Alps  he  congratulates  the  Director- 
ate upon  having  stifled  the  Babeuf 
conspiracy,  152  ;  Carnot  praises  him 
as  a  great  man,  231  ;  exceeds  his 
powers,  25S  ;  complains  of  the  req- 
uisitions for  troops  addressed  direct- 
ly to  him  by  Bonaparte,  his  equal, 
271  ;  ''  He  alone  can  atone  the 
youthful  doings  of  Bonaparte,"  says 
a  royalist  deputy,  278  ;  suspected  in 
the  Duverne  de  Presle  affair,  349  ; 
intrigues  to  make  him  supplant  Bo- 
naparte, 392  ;  reassures  the  Direc- 
torate on  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  Lyons,  412  ;  promises  to 
have    the    royalist    agents  arrested, 

495- 

Kerguelin,  Admiral,  iii.  221-225. 

Kilmaine,  General,  iii.  129. 

Kleber,  i.  Compared  to  Dugommier, 
Pref. 

ii.  Skilful  manoeuvring  and  firm- 
ness in  presence  of  the  enemy,  183  ; 
proposed  by  Barras  as  chief  of  the 


Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  212; 
declines,  252  ;  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  soldiers,  241  ;  appointed  in 
lieu  of  Beurnonville,  253;  "His 
soldiers  detest  him,"  says  Carnot, 
2gi ;  Bernadotte  his  pupil,  427 ; 
Carnot  dreads  his  election  to  the 
Five  Hundred,  441  ;  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  Director  spoken  of,  483  ; 
Carnot's    anathemas    against    him, 

iii.  Ranks  second  to  Hoche  as 
organizer  of  a  plan  of  campaign, 
lOi  ;  was  the  teacher  of  Bernadotte, 
108  ;  his  death,  361. 

iv.  Executes  Bonaparte's  pitiless 
orders,  29  ;  his  philosophy  of  mar- 
riage, 36  ;  his  correspondence  with 
Barras  intercepted ;  Jiis  victory  of 
Heliopolis,  163. 

Klein,  General,  iv.  26. 

Kolker  (see  Colchen). 

Kosciuszko,  ii.  92  ;  iii.  279. 

Kray,  General,  ii.  267,  324,  456  ;  iii. 
3S4- 

La  BtDOVfeRE,  iv.  426. 

Laborde,  de,  iv,  357. 

Laborie  (see  Roux-Laborie). 

La    Bourcharderie,    The   woman,    iii. 

338-348. 
La  Brillane,  de,  i.  App. 
La  Calprenede,  de,  iii.  338-348. 
Lacarriere,  iii.  514. 
La  Chaussee,  ii.  35S. 
Lacombe    Saint-Michel,  ii.   201  ;    iii. 

278. 

Lacretelle,  ii,  187. 

Lacroix,  Charles,  i.  Casts  odium  on 
Danton's  mission  to  Belgium,  176  ; 
accused  together  with  him  by  Saint- 
Just  ;   prepares  to  resist,  183. 

ii.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  4; 
Carnot  seeks  to  substitute  another 
for  him,  165  ;  former  chief  clerk  of 
Turgot,  a  sound  patriot  of  a  firm 
and  conciliatory  character,  207  ; 
Carnot  and  Ijetourneur  call  for  his 
dismissal,  237,  243  ;  his  negotiations 
with  Malmesbury,  260  ;  Maret  and 
Talleyrand  solicit  his  favor,  262- 
263  ;  despatches  from  Holland, 
279  ;  negotiations  broken  off  with 
Sardinia,  296  ;  accused  by  Carnot  of 
delaying  peace  by  insisting  on  the 
Rhine  frontier,  369-370  ;  instructed 
to   negotiate   the   exclusion   of   the 
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English  from  Portugal,  373  ;  to 
notify  the  ultimatum  to  Portugal, 
433  ;  supports  Barras  in  his  censure 
of  Willot,  453  ;  to  sound  Spain  as 
to  the  project  of  her  co-operating  in 
the  occupation  of  Portugal,  469 ; 
denounces  Carnot's  doings,  476  ; 
reads  a  conciliatory  despatch  from 
Lord  Granville,  496  ;  IJarras  con- 
sents to  sacrifice  him  if  Benezech  is 
also  dismissed,  49S  ;  proposes  that 
Letouvneur  shall  negotiate  a  peace 
with  London, 500;  the  Five  Hundred 
call  for  his  dismissal,  526  ;  his  wen 
makes  him  appear  like  a  pregnant 
woman,  544  ;  his  dismissal  the  re- 
sult of  a  compromise,  565  ;  remains 
intrusted  with  negotiations  with 
Portugal,  572. 

Lacroix,  iv.  2S1. 

Lacroix,  Adjutant-General,  ii.  31. 

Lacrosse,  ii.  303,  350. 

Lacuee,  ii.  154,  2S0,  2S3,  491,  572. 

La  Fare,  Mme.,  iii.,  33S-34S. 

Lafayette,  de,  i.  72,  73,  S5.  182,  and 
App. ;  ii.  294  ;  iii.  59-65  ;  iv.  361. 

Lafayette,  INlme.  de,  iii.  64. 

Lafond,  i.  302,  324,  357  ;  iii.  33S- 
34S. 

Lafont,  iv.  2S1. 

Lafont-Ladebat,  ii.  244. 

La  Fresnaye,  i.  52  and  App. 

Lagarde,  ii.  Secretary  of  the  Direc- 
torate and  future  secretary  of  the 
Consulate,  11;  dismisses  patriotic 
ushers,  221  ;  called  to  order,  243  ; 
draws  up  the  message  on  journalists 
in  a  counter  -  revolutionary  sense, 
264;  a  gay  official  report;  a  private 
sitting,  310  ;  his  message  rejected, 
331;  reprimanded,  483. 

iii.  Permanent  secretary,  95  ; 
copying  clerk,  515. 

iv.  Secretary  to  the  Consuls,  139; 
his  kindly  offer  to  Barras  ill  re- 
ceived, 139. 

Laharpe,  General,  ii.  127. 

La  Ilarpe,  de,  ii.  579,  585. 

La  Harpe,  Colonel,  iii.  280. 

Lahn,  Defeat  on  the,  ii.  172,  212. 

Lahoz,  General,  iii.  297. 

Laignelot,  i.  176-177;  ii.  139;  iv. 
App._ 

Laine,  iv.  494. 

Lajolais,  iv.  278. 

Lalane,  iv.  281. 

La  Lanne,  iii.  221-225. 


Lalliaud-Larnac,  iv.  281. 

Lally-Tollendal,  de,  i.  App. ;  ii.  294. 

Laloi,  iii.  228-231. 

La  Luzerne,  de,  i.  App. 

La  Mansellerie-MorainviUe,  iii.  338- 
348. 

Lamarque,  ii.  187,  I97,  26S,  482  ;  iii. 
74,  184,  254,  262,  27S. 

Lamballe,  Princes  de,  iii.  338-348  ;  iv. 
416. 

Lambert,  i.  123  and  App. 

Lamberty,  Marquis  de,  iii,  338-348. 

Lambesc,  i.  App. 

Lambrechts,  iii.  49,  95,  481. 

Lameth,  The  brothers,  iii.  96  ;  iv.  238. 

Lameth,  Mme.,  ii.  355. 

Lamoignon,  de,  i.  61,  63. 

Lamotte,  The  bogus  general,  iv.  372. 

Lamotte,  Mgr.  de,  i.  54. 

Lamottes,  The,  i.  Pref. ,  47-53,  155- 
160,  and  App. ;  iii.  65. 

Lanchere,  i.  269  ;  ii,  29. 

Langara,  i.  125. 

Lange,  Mile.,  i.  Pref. 

Langlois,  ii.  346. 

Lanjac,  Comte  de,  iii.  338-348. 

Lanjuinais,  de,  i.  1S2,  264;  il.  24; 
i\'-  356,  38 1,  and  App. 

Lannes,  ii.  293;  iii.  33  ;  iv.  28. 

La  Porte,  ii.  358. 

La  Porte,  de,  i.  App. 

La  Poterie,  i.  8. 

Lapoype,  General  de,  i.  Pref.  and 
109-I10,  115,  T41,  143-144,  and 
App. 

Lapoype,  Mme.  de,  i.  125,  146. 

La  Renne,  Abbe  de,  ii.  399. 

Larevelliere-Lepeaux,  ii.  Elected  a 
Director,  4  ;  "a  worthy  man,  but 
passionate  in  his  affections;"  his 
friend  Trouve  set  aside,  9,  il  ;  op- 
posed to  Barras,  whom  he  will  call 
"repugnant'*  in  his  Memoirs, 
Pref. ;  moves  that  Lepelletier  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  t'uiip-ds,  140  ; 
supports  a  motion  for  the  arrest  of 
anarchists  in  Holland,  178;  joins 
in  the  attacks  on  Louvet,  180  ;  gala 
costume  obligatory,  200,  323  ;  at 
first  forms  the  ccntrt:  of  the  Direc- 
torate, now  on  the  right  with  Le- 
tourneur  and  Carnot,  then  on  the 
left  w-ith  Rewbell  and  Barras,  221  ; 
his  vote  on  the  debate  on  the  choice 
of  contractors  places  Carnot  in  a 
minority,  283  ;  becomes  personal  in 
regard  to   Rewbell    attacking    Fay- 
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poult,  2S3  ;  against  the  dismissal  of 
Malmesbury;  carrying  Carnot  with 
him,  2SS  ;  holds  that  Moreau  should 
hold  out  at  Kehl  to  the  bitter  end, 
305  :  together  with  Rewbell  calls 
for  the  arrest  of  the  royalist  Gal- 
lais,  30S  ;  his  theophilanthropy,  347, 
393  ;  prosecutes  the  destruction  of 
the  Papacy,  353,  3g2 ;  convulsive 
fury  when  priests  are  mentioned, 
366-36S;  defends  the  Italians  against 
Carnot,  405  ;  proposes  the  basis  of 
a  Lombard  Constitution,  441 ;  his 
theophilanthropy  at  worU,  45S  ;  his 
distrust  of  Uoissy-d'Anglas,  474 ; 
protests  against  the  law  of  drawing 
lots  for  the  outgoing  Director,  and 
causes  a  message  to  be  adopted  to 
that  efTect,  479,  481  ;  nothing  comes 
of  the  message;  Carnot  and  Letour- 
neur  called  "  traitors,"  4S2  ;  sup- 
ports the  motion  of  Barras  against 
the  assassins  of  the  South,  519  ;  a 
project  to  impeach  him,  559;  pre- 
pares a  reply  to  Bonaparte,  recom- 
mending to  him  the  repression  of 
fanatics  and  emigres,  560 ;  votes 
with  the  majority  for  retaining  Mer- 
lin ;  for  Ministerial  changes,  566  ;  for 
maintaining  Hoche  with  the  Army  of 
Sambre-et-Meuse,  584. 

iii.  Resists  intimidation,  3  ;  Malo 
insolent  towards  him,  4 ;  reception 
of  Bernadotte;  a  bit  of  Directorial 
eloquence,  6-7 ;  his  firmness  on  the 
eve  of  the  i8th  Fructidor  ;  insists 
that  the  proclamation  against  the 
return  of  royalty  shall  cover  the 
D'Orleans,  22  ;  in  favor  of  interfer- 
ing on  behalf  of  Lafayette,  62  ; 
Barras  stirred  up  against  him,  76  ; 
an  older  member  of  the  Institut 
than  Bonaparte  takes  precedence  of 
him,  164  ;  suffers  himself  to  be  won 
over  to  the  idea  of  an  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  order  to  propagate  there 
his  theophilanthropy,  190  ;  opposes 
the  setting  free  of  Talleyrand's 
mistress,  attacks  Catholicism,  and 
recommends  his  theophilanthropy, 
212-214  ;  supports  measures  against 
the  Terrorists,  216  ;  becomes 
through  Merlin  accessible  to  the 
fears  which  have  haunted  Carnot, 
226  ;  fluctuates  between  Merlin  and 
Barras,  288  ;  accuses  Joubert  of 
disorganizing    the    Army  of    Italy  ; 


draws  nearer  to  Merlin,  385  ;  casts 
on  Bonaparte  the  responsibility  of 
the  peculation  committed,  402  ; 
would  oppose  the  law  excluding 
Treilhard,  418;  denounced  in  the 
Five  Hundred  for  his  theophilan- 
thropy, 419  ;  resigns,  423-426  ;  re- 
ceives no  compensation,  426  ;  mo- 
tion to  transport  him  rejected,  455, 
517- 

iv.   Receives  a  pension  of  10,000 
francs,  197. 

I-arivi^re,  i.  83. 

La  Riviere,  Henry,  ii.  297,  454,  514, 
559,  575;  iii.  152,  338-348,  513 

Laro,  i.  App. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Mme.  de,  iii.  157. 

La  Roque-Dourdan,  iii.  221-225. 

La  Rue,  ii.  593. 

Lasalle,  or  La  Salle,  General,  i.  72. 

Las  Casas,  Marquis  de,  ii.  3S9. 

Lassaut,  iii.  22S-231. 

Lasteyrie,  de,  iv.  357. 

La  Tombe,  ii.  120. 

Latour,  General,  ii.  253. 

La  Tourette,  iii.  348. 

Launay,  Marquis  de,  i.  App. 

Laur,  du,  i.  App. 

Lauragais,  de,  iii.  97. 

Laurent,  D.  L. ,  i.  237. 

Laurine,  Mme.,  iii.  338-348. 

Lavalette,  de,  ii.  599,  603-608  ;  iii. 
55,  119-121,  549  ;  iv.  63. 

La  Valette,  i.  220,  225,  237,  and  App. 

La  Vauguyon,  de,  i.  79  ;  ii.  375,  3S6, 
388,  394,  397-390.  434.  562,  564. 
583  ;  iii.  49- 

La  Villeheurnois,  ii.  349,  447,  490, 
583  :  iii.  236. 

La  Villeon,  iii.  221-225. 

La  Vitoniere,  iii.  338-348. 

I, aw  de  Lauriston,  i.  21,  32. 

Le  Bas,  i.  218,  228,  and  App. 

Leble  (General?),  i.  140. 

Le  Bon,  i.  350  ;  ii.  135. 

Lebrun,  ii.  292;  iv.  ill. 

Le  earlier,  iii.   267,  323. 

Lecerf,  ii.  484. 

Leclair,  General,  i.  270. 

Leclerc,  General,  ii.  13,  465,  475,  480 ; 
iv.  no,  413. 

Lecoq,  ii.  398. 

Lecoulteux,  iii.  445. 

Lecourbe,  General,  iv.  206. 

Lefebvre,  Marshal,  i.  Sergeant  Le- 
febvre,  63  ;  his  inol  about  Jourdan, 
195- 
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ii.  Happy  co  -  operation  with 
Jourdan,  15  ;  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  soldiers,  241  ;  complains  to 
the  Directorate  of  the  distrust  shown 
the  republican  Army  of  Sambre-et- 
Meuse,  324,  339  ;  sarcastic  at  civil- 
ians ;  his  accusation  against  the 
civil  commissary,  348  ;  denounced 
as  a  Jacobin,  356;  crosses  the  Rhine, 
460;  the  "bravest  of  the  brave," 
485. 

iii.  Succeeds  Marbot  as  com- 
mandant of  the  Paris  garrison,  556; 
closes  the  clubs  and  consults  Jour- 
dan, 567-569. 

iv.  Deceived  as  to  Barras's  inten- 
tions on  the  eve  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  64,  78  ;  present  at  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Rue  Chantereine  on  the 
iSth  Brumaire,  82  ;  appointed  as 
a  lieutenant  to  Bonaparte,  who 
assumes  his  command  ;  presents 
his  respects  to  Barras  on  the  17th 
Brumaire,  83  ;  to  the  end  a  dupe  of 
the  tragical  farce -comedy  of  the 
19th  Brumaire,  116-118  ;  gives 
asylum  to  Jourdan  after  the  coitp 
d'etat,  140;  seeks  to  rally  Barras, 
20T  ;  tries  to  sell  his  woodlands  for 
him,  217  ;  attaches  Avy,  Barras's 
secretary,  to  his  person,  231 ;  insists 
on  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau  ; 
insulted  by  the  guard,  269  ;  pro- 
tests against  a  pamphlet  which  dis- 
putes his  devotion  to  Napoleon, 
449-450. 

Lefebvre,  The  commissary,  i.  335. 

Le  Fer,  i.  App. 

Lefranc,  ii.  142. 

Legall,  iii.  228-231. 

Legendre,  i.  262  and  App.;  ii.  242. 

Legot,  ii.  180,  195. 

Legrand,  i.  22S. 

Lehardi,  iii.  328. 

Le  Hary,  or  liarry,  iii.  22S-231. 

Le  Hoe,  or  Le  Hoc,  ii.  499,  526. 

Leicester,  Due  de,  ii.  491. 

Lejay,  iv.  1S4. 

Lejeune,  ii.  401. 

Le  Kain,  ii.  555. 

Lelarge,  General,  iv.  26. 

Lemaille,  i.  121. 

Lemaire,  iii.  36.  504. 

Le  Maitre,  ii.  15,  397,  399;  iii.  102. 

Le  Malliaud,  iii.  228-231. 

Lemarois,  iv.  86. 

Lemercier,  ii.454  ;  iii.  552  ;  iv.  77,94, 


Lemerer,  ii.  396-397,  562,  5S3  ;  iii. 
514- 

Lemoine,  General,  ii.  20  ;    iii.  32,  48. 

Lenoir,  i.  App. 

Lenoir-Laroche,  ii.  562,  566,  575. 

Lenormand,  ii.  5S2,  594. 

Leoben  (Preliminaries),  ii.  462,  467, 
475,  601,  60S. 

Leonard,  de,  i.  App. 

Leonard.  The  hairdresser,  i.  App. 

Lepelletier,  Felix,  ii.  140-141,  214, 
222,  470-472  ;  iii.  237,  26S,  515. 

Lepelletier,  Mile.,  iii.  235. 

Lepelletier,  Michel,  iii.  235. 

Lepelletier,  Amedee,  ii.  470. 

Le  Pelletier  ("section"),  i.  291-292, 
295>  305,  3I3>  317.  318,  333,  357; 
11.  34  ;  lii-  33S-34S. 

Lerebours,  i.  228. 

Lesage-Senault,  ii.  100. 

Lescot,  i.  237. 

Lestang,  or  Lestand.  iii.  ir6. 

Letellier,  iii.  22S-231. 

Letellier,  Hippolyte,  iii.  22S-231. 

Le  Tellier,  iii.  235. 

Letourneur,  ii.  Elected  a  Director,  3  ; 
succeeds  Rewbell  as  president,  45  ; 
his  hostility  towards  the  deputies 
suspected  in  the  Babeuf  affair,  176; 
towards  Blaw  and  the  Neapolitan 
refugees,  178  ;  applauds  with  Gar- 
not  the  sending  of  Drouet  before 
the  High  Court  ;  accuses  the  min- 
ister of  finance  of  terrorism  ;  con- 
siders Louvet  a  scoundrel,  180; 
says  that  Drouet  should  be  shot, 
1S6  ;  piquant  mot  on  Cambaceres, 
188;  moves  to  sue  Austria  for 
peace,  193-194  ;  grieved  at  the 
news  of  l3rouet's  escape,  203  ;  al- 
ways at  daggers  drawn  with  Rew- 
bell, 20g  ;  warm  words  with  the 
commissary  of  finance,  210;  his 
nightmare  ;  an  understanding  be- 
tween royalists  and  anarchists,  214  ; 
the  Jacobins  sliould  be  got  rid  of 
by  killing  them,  217;  wishes  Real 
'"shadowed "  in  order  to  discover 
Drouet's  place  of  hiding,  220  ;  in 
favor  of  expelling  Jacobinical 
ushers,  221  ;  calls  for  the  dismissal 
of  Lacroix,  237,  243  ;  opposed  to 
sparing  the  two  informers  in  the 
Crenelle  affair  ;  calls  for  dismis- 
sals in  the  South,  238  ;  unsuccessful- 
ly moves  to  subsidize  government 
newspapers,   238-239  ;    moves   that 
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the  sappers  who  petitioned  on  behalf 
of  Drouet  be  arraigned  before  the 
High  Court,  243  ;  prepared  to 
"kill  all  the  anarchists,"  259; 
furious  at  Eergoing,  Drouet's  de- 
fending counsel,  276  :  dreads  the 
anarchists,  who  "  are  liable  to  blow 
up  the  Directorate"  at  Notre-Dame, 
30S,  322,  323,  356  ;  would  sacrifice 
the  Italians  wdien  negotiating,  313- 
314;  wishes  to  kill  Poultier,  315  ; 
opposes  subsidizing  the  Theatre  de 
la  Republique,  322  ;  in  favor  of 
postponing  the  expedition  to  Ireland, 
352  ;  his  fears,  368  ;  if  necessary, 
prepared  to  *'do  patrol  duty,"  376; 
proposes  to  discharge  himself  the 
"police  duties"  of  the  capital, 
422  ;  alleges  that  Drouet  has  been 
seen  in  Paris,  430  ;  applauds  the 
denunciations  of  Desmousseaux 
against  the  Jacobins,  440 ;  would 
pound  the  emigres  in  the  colonies 
"in  the  same  mortar"  as  the  an- 
archists ;  inveighs  against  Cambray 
and  his  flying  columns  ;  a  set  of 
"monsters;"  sets  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine  above  the  others,  478  ;  Rew 
bell,  as  president,  expresses  his  re 
gret  at  his  leaving  the  Directorate 
a  compensation  of  41,000  francs, 
484 ;  the  anarchists  once  more,  486 
appointed  a  general  of  brigade,  491 
chosen  to  negotiate  peace  with  Lon- 
don, 500. 

iii.     Supplanted    by    Bonnier    as 
negotiator  with  London,  56. 

iv.   Received    100,000    francs   on 
leaving  the  Directorate,  197. 

Letourneux,  iii.  183,  2S2. 

L'Eveque,  iii.  228-231. 

Levis,  Due  de,  ii.  561. 

L'Hermite,  ii.  449. 

Liancourt,  Due  de,  i.  App. 

Liegard,  General,  ii.  309  ;  iii.  4,  16. 

Ligne,  Prince  de,  iv.  304. 

Ligny,  iii.  338-348. 

Lillet,  ii.  221. 

Limodin,  ii.  375,  3S9,  400. 

Lindet,  Robert  (see  Robert  Lindetl. 

Linglet,  iv.  108. 

Lit  de  Jitstice^  i.  60. 

Lodi,  Victory  of,  ii.  127. 

Loison,  General,  iii.  36. 

Lombard    of    Langres,    iv.    450-451, 
453-454,  and  App. 

Lombard,  Vincent,  iii.  333,  334,  442, 


483-4S4  ;    iv.    166,     172,    175-176, 
181,  184,  192-194,  203. 

Lombard-Taradeau,  iv.  184,  194. 

Lomont,  i.  351  ;  iii.  368. 

Loretto,  Occupation  of,  ii.  370. 

Lorges,  Due  cle,  ii.  3S3. 

Loubat,  iv.  281. 

Louis,  Abbe,  ii.  289,  532. 

Louis,  ii.  342. 

Louis  XVI, ,  i.  Favors  granted  by 
him  to  the  uncle  of  Barras,  3  ;  co- 
operation in  the  American  war,  40  ; 
alleged  refusal  to  pay  for  the  Neck- 
lace, 49  ;  purchase  of  the  memoir 
having  reference  to  the  Necklace, 
156-157  ;  part  assigned  to  the  king 
by  M.  de  Breteuil  in  his  projected 
reforms,  57  ;  presides  at  a  lit  de 
justice,  60 ;  the  orgy  of  the  gardes 
du  corps;  he  is  brought  back  to 
Paris  by  the  people,  73-75  ;  instal- 
lation  in  the  Tuileries,  75  ;  asks 
advise  of  Monsieur,  and  does  not 
follow  it,  78-80  ;  his  insincerity  a 
matter  of  course  after  the  return 
from  Varennes,  86  ;  the  Constitu- 
tion deposited  with  him,  88  ;  dons 
the  Phrygian  cap  (20th  June,  1792), 
89  ;  storming  of  the  Tuileries  ;  his 
captivity,  90-92  ;  sentenced  to 
death,  97-99 ;  Barras  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  it,  99  ;  moves  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  "Capet's  head"  fell, 
Pref. ;  burial-place  of  the  king's 
mortal  remains,  237. 

ii.  Anniversary  celebration  of  the 
2Ist  January  {ist  Piuviose),  41  ; 
a  Life  of  Louis  XVI.,  246. 

iv.  His  bones  commingle  with 
those  of  the  men  executed  in  Ther- 
midor,  367,  487. 

Louis  XVII.,  i.  Intr.  and  72,  124, 
145- 

Louis  XVIII.,  i.  Talk  of  exiling 
him  after  the  6th  October,  1789, 
75  ;  treats  with  Mirabeau,  78  ;  his 
representations  to  the  king ;  his 
opposition  to  the  queen,  78  -  79  ; 
his  agents  in  Paris  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  316. 

ii.  Expelled  from  Verona ;  pro- 
tests in  a  dignified  fashion,  123  ; 
his  private  life  at  Verona;  proceeds 
to  the  Army  of  Coiide,  which  has 
proclaimefl  him  king,  125-126  ; 
liis  harmless  reviews  of  it  forbidden, 
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127  ;  his  army  on  paper  paid  by 
England;  styles  himself  a  private 
in  it  under  Conde's  orders,  152  ; 
alleged  relations  with  Moreaii,  173  ; 
summoned  to  retire  to  Rothenburg, 
he  complains  to  England,  179  ;  the 
King  of  Prussia  refuses  to  receive 
him;  welcomed  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  229  ;  royalist  conspiracy 
of  the  "  Hamburg  clique,"  290  ; 
the  Bourbon  and  D'Orleans  faction, 
295  ;  his  agents  try  to  win  over 
I\Ialo,  311  ;  his  three  commis- 
saries arrested  in  Paris;  seizure  of 
the  plan  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  monarchy,  349.  379  ;  the 
king's  signature,  351  ;  his  partisans 
lean  on  the  anarchists,  361  ;  the 
royalist  societies  of  Amis  de  V Ordre 
and  of  the  Fils  legitimes  in  Paris, 
365-366  ;  attempted  enlistments  at 
Lyons,  367  ;  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  deputies  swear  fidelity 
to  him,  375,  3S4  ;  receives  Duverne 
de  Presle,  37S  ;  the  latter's  revela- 
tions, 377-3S9;  the  parts  distribu- 
ted, 379-384  ;  benefits  promised 
even  to  the  regicides,  380  ;  chiefs 
sounded;  desertions  facilitated,  3S2; 
fresh  revelations  of  Duverne  de 
Presle,  396-401  ;  newspapers  sub- 
sidized, 404  ;  correspondence,  405  ; 
recommends  prudence  to  the 
t'liiigrcs,  426  ;  his  Minister  La 
Vauguyon  in  Paris,  434  ;  letters  to 
his  wife  intercepted,  441  ;  alleged 
negotiations  with  Pichegru,  509 ; 
doings  of  the  Clichy  royahst  com- 
mittee in  Paris,  564. 

iii.  Suspected  of  having  had 
Hoche  poisoned  at  Rennes,  46 ; 
the  arrest  of  his  agent  Fran9ois 
brings  about  several  others,  102  ; 
his  presence  at  Mittau,  235  ;  keeps 
in  Paris  several  gambling-houses, 
hot-beds  of  royalism,  338-348  ;  de- 
ceived by  his  agent  I'aucheBorel, 
he  believes  in  15arras's  treason  to 
the  Republic  and  appoints  him  by 
letters-patent  commissary  for  the 
re-esfablishment  of    the  monarchy, 

577, 5S8. 

iv.  His  return  to  France  pre- 
ceded by  the  cry  of  "  No  consoli- 
dated taxes,  no  conscription,  a 
Charter,"    266  ;    sends    for    Barras, 

308  ;   pen-portrait   of    the    king    by 


an  opponent,  310  ;  Barras  refuses 
to  see  the  king  and  to  liave  a  talk 
with  Blacas,  "that  bed-chamber 
valet,"  312-318;  alters  his  mind; 
introduced  to  Blacas  by  M. 
d'fiavre,  he  pleads  the  cause  of 
liberty,  318-322  ;  sends  a  memo- 
randum to  the  king,  323  ;  Louis 
the  Desired,  yi^  ;  send  for  Barras 
on  learning  of  Bonaparte's  landing; 
the  courier  arrested,  330;  proceeds 
to  the  Corps  legislatif  to  renew  his 
oath,  336  ;  packs  his  trunks,  337  ; 
stops  at  Lille,  then  flies  to  Ghent, 
346  ;  the  deserters  of  the  Hundred 
Days  do  him  obeisance,  381  ;  the 
Talleyrand-Fouche  Cabinet,  382  ; 
Bernadotte  complimented  at  Com- 
piegne,  386;  returns  to  Paris, 
389  ;  Barras's  sympathetic  feeling 
towards  the  Bourbons.  390,  399  ; 
the  inoffensive  Louis  XVIIL,  401  ; 
Blacas,  his  valet,  406  ;  gets  rid  of 
Fouche  and  Talleyrand,  407-409  ; 
confirms  the  Charter,  411  ;  dis- 
solves the  Chambre  introiivabL\ 
439  ;  the  Decazes-Richelieu  Cabi- 
net, 439-442  ;  Barras  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  king,  448,  458,  and 
App.  ;  Louis  XVIII.,  King  of 
France  and  of  Navarre,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Louis  XVII.,  484  ;  takes 
Jules  de  Polignac  under  his  protec- 
tion, 489. 

Louvet,  i.  136;  ii.  14,  180,  iSS,  246, 
268,  285,  291,  296,  297,  315,  370, 
375- 

Loverdo,  iv.  329,  331. 

Lubersac,  de,  iii.  561. 

Luckner,  i.  154. 

Ludot,  iii.  228-231. 

Luxembourg,  Duke  of,  i.  48. 

MacCi.ellan,  Colonel,  i.  App. 
Macdonald,    iii.    321,    370.    378,  438, 

443  ;    iv.    82,    85,  87,  88,  112,  381, 

418,  and  App. 
Machault,  de,  i.  54. 
Mack,  iii.  337.357,  361. 
Madame  (see  Angoulcme,  Duchessed'). 
Madame    7ncre    (see    Bonaparte,    Lae- 

titia). 
Madec,  i.  App. 
Madier  de  Morteille,  ii.  206,  290,  560  ; 

iii.  514- 
Mai,  Champ  de,  iv.  347-348. 
May  3ibt,  i.  106. 
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Mailhe,  iii.  368. 

Maillebois,  de,  iv.  418. 

Mailly,  Mme.,  iv.  133. 

Maison,  iii.  174,  376,  422  ;  iv.  92. 

Malfuson.  iii.  228-231. 

Mali  jay,  ii.  51. 

Mallet,  ii.  383. 

Malmesbury,    Lord,  ii.  260,  289,  294, 

507,    520,    561  ;    iii.    56,    73,    33S- 

348. 
Malo,  ii.  218,  311,  323,  349,  442  ;  iii. 

4.  236. 
MaloLiet,  i.  183. 

Malta,  Knights  of,  iii.  271-272. 
Manceau,  i.  App. 
Mandesloke,  Baron  de,  ii.  228. 
Manege.  Club    du,  iii.  441,  465,  4S3, 

506,  515,  531,  553;  iv.  53. 
Mannheim,  Bombardment  of,  ii.  15. 
Mantua,    Siege    of,   ii.    171,   172,    179. 

359- 

Mannel,  i.  154,  182. 

Maran,  ii,  398. 

Marat,  i.  Pref.  and  132,  135-139.  317; 
iii.  86,  135. 

Marbeuf,  de,  i.  4. 

Marbot,  iii.  16,  74  ;  iv.  140. 

Marbot,  Mme.,  iv.  140. 

Marc-Curtain,  iii.  514. 

Marceau,  i.  Pref. ;  ii.  20,  230,  339. 

Marceau,  The  innkeeper,  399. 

Marchenna,  ii.  457. 

Marescot,  General,  i.  Pref.;  ii.  318  : 
iv.  17-18,  24. 

Maret,  ii.  Former  editor  of  the  Moni- 
teur,  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Consulate  and  of  the  Empire,  11; 
a  suspicious  dinner,  261  ;  "stupid  as 
Maret,"  263  ;  a  "  consummate  liar," 
264  ;  takes  part  in  the  negotiations 
with  London,  501  ;  proposed  as 
Minister  by  the  counter  -  revolu- 
tionists, 526. 

iii.  Treilhard  supplants  him,  56. 
iv.  Bonaparte's  political  broker, 
41;  present  at  the  council  of  con- 
spirators on  the  days  preceding 
Bnimaire,  61;  "sub-lieutenant  of 
Sieyes "  et  aL,  115  ;  instructed  to 
send  Barras  passports  to  Paris,  119; 
go-between  of  corruption  for  Tal- 
leyrand, 298-299 ;  his  obsequious- 
ness, 362. 

Marguenat,  de,  i.  App. 

Marie  Antoinette,  i.  Pref.  and  49-52, 
72-76,  154-160  ;  iii.  124,  389  ;  iv. 
487. 


Marie-Louise,  iv.  295,  353,  365-366. 

Marigny,  iii.  221-225. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  ii.  22S,  374 ;  iv. 
2S-30,  35,  112,  269,  385. 

Marne,  ii.  31. 

Marneville,  de,  i.  App. 

Marquezi,  iii.  298-299,  322. 

Marquisan,  iv.  281. 

Marsan  (see  Mersan). 

Marragon,  i.  App. 

Martainville,  ii.  12-14. 

Martin,  ii.  520. 

Martin,  The  ofhcer,  i.  in  and  App. 

Martin,  Etienne,  ii.  235. 

Martines,  iii.  273. 

Martorelli,  iv.  242. 

Massena,  i.  A  great  warrior,  Pref.; 
summoned  by  Barras  to  Toulon, 
143- 

ii.  Called  a  "thief"  in  Clarke's 
notes,  293  ;  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  word  "  inonsieitr"  under  penalty 
of  degradation,  428  ;  commissioned 
to  bring  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  Leoben,  475  ;  styled 
by  Bonaparte  "  the  spoilt  child  of 
Victory,"  478  ;  spoken  of  as  a 
Director,  484  ;  execrated  by  Carnot, 
485  ;  his  viot  on  Beurnonville,  486  ; 
dissatisfied  with  Bonaparte,  508  ; 
transmits  an  address  from  his  sol- 
diers; Carnot  considers  it  "most 
improper,"  577.  597. 

iii.  His  soldiers,  irritated  at  his 
pilfering,  mutiny  in  Rome  ;  he  flies 
to  Genoa,  T96-197,  289,  292  ;  asks 
for  supplies  for  his  Army  of  Hel- 
vetia, 350  ;  under  Jourdan's  orders, 
366 ;  his  jealousy  ;  occupies  the 
Grisons,  375  ;  is  temporarily  in- 
trusted with  the  chief  command 
on  the  Danube,  377-383  ;  remains 
on  the  defensive,  383,  387,  392  ; 
not  equal  to  his  task,  414-416  ;  his 
covetousness,  414  ;  razes  Mann- 
heim and  sells  the  materials,  431  ; 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Russians,  466  ;  his  prolonged  inac- 
tion, 506,  541  ;  his  error,  545,  546  ; 
supplanted  by  Moreau,  and  his  army 
takes  the  name  of  Army  of  the 
Rhine,  547  ;  his  dismissal  kept  a 
secret,  548. 

iv.  His  brilliant  victory  at  Zurich, 
25  ;  congratulated  by  Bonaparte, 
41  ;  presides  at  Toulon  over  the 
bloody  execution  of  the  participators 
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in  the  proposed  escape  of  Charles 

IV.  ;    shows    mercy    to    Jaume,   247 

and  App. 
Mathieu,  iii.  228-231. 
Mathieu  Favier,  iv.  302. 
Mathieu  de  Rezoff,  iv.  301. 
Mauban,  ii.  496. 
Mauche,  ii.  23S  ;  iii.  55S. 
Maurin,  iii.  422. 
Maury,  iii,  33S-34S. 
Maury,  The  Abbe,  iii.  232. 
Maury,  Cardinal,  i.  316. 
Maximilian  Joseph,  of   Zweibrilcken, 

iii.  370. 
Mayence,  Siege  of,  ii.  20,  305. 
Mazan,  de,  i.  84. 
Meaulle,  ii.  242. 
Mechin,  ii.  12,  13,  195  :    iii.  2S6  ;  iv. 

413. 

Meda,  i.  252-256,  308. 

Medine,  iii.  221-225. 

Meiz,  iii.  14. 

Melas,  iii.  384. 

Menissier,  ii.  490. 

IMenou,  General,  i.  Commandant  of 
the  Paris  garrison  in  Vendemiaire  ; 
parleys  -with  the  rebels,  292  ;  sup- 
planted by  Barras  and  Bonaparte, 
294  ;  his  alarming  news,  296  ;  ar- 
rested and  accused  by  Barras,  357. 

ii.  Bonaparte,  likewise  suspected, 
dreads  his  revelations  and  so  bestirs 
himself  on  his  behalf,  34,  52  ;  de- 
nounces the  royalist  Rovere,  355  ; 
Carnot  desirous  of  again  placing 
him  on  the  active  list,  474  ;  motion 
to  appoint  him  an  inspector  re- 
jected, 55B;  appointed  commander 
of  the  13th  division,  593. 

Menviel,  iv.  281. 

Merci,  iv.  281. 

I\[ereau,  iii.  22S-231. 

Merle,  General,  iv.  345  and  App. 

Merhn  de  Douai,  ii.  Minister  of 
Justice,  4  ;  report  on  Freron's  dis- 
missals in  the  South,  19  ;  Minister 
of  Police,  28  ;  worthy  of  harmoniz- 
ing with  Bonaparte,  31,  32  ;  reap- 
pointed Tdinister  of  Justice,  98  ; 
argues  that  Sidney  Smith  should 
be  treated  as  a  spy;  "narrow- 
minded,"  104  ;  suffers  his  friend 
Louvet  to  be  accused,  iSo ;  his 
"stupidity,"  206;  tenders  his  res- 
ignation,\\-hich  is  not  accepted,  224; 
moves  the  re-trial  of  acquitted  citi- 
zens,  231  ;    an    unfortunate  course, 


235  ;  criminates  Rewbell,  counsel 
for  the  infornaer  Tort  de  la 
Sonde,  279  ;  works  quickly,  412  ; 
knows  liow  to  get  round  the  law ; 
is  Merlin  the  Magician?  413-415; 
his  theory  on  the  procedure  at 
courts  -  martial,  414-415  ;  conflict 
between  the  Directorate  and  the 
Appellate  Court,  which  has  ad- 
mitted the  demurrer  of  the  indicted 
royalists  ;  Merlin's  victory,  416- 
418  ;  his  anxiety  as  to  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  military  tribunal,  437; 
his  report  on  the  atrocities  of  the 
South,  444  ;  Merlin  causes  Duverne 
de  Presle  and  his  companions,  al- 
ready convicted  of  enlistment,  to 
be  arraigned  before  the  criminal 
court  for  conspiracy,  446-448; 
approves  Barras's  sally  against  Wii- 
lot,  453;  swears  to  "wear  his 
mustaches"  until  Mayence  is  re- 
stored, 467;  causes  to  be  classed 
as  Emigre's  ail  \\'\\o  shall  have  es- 
caped a  warrant  for  an"est,  470 ; 
suspected  by  the  ro)'alists,  526  ; 
his  dismissal,  moved  by  Carnot  and 
opposed  by  Rewbell,  is  not  given 
efTect  to,  566. 

iii.  Summoned  to  Augereau's 
house  on  the  17th  Fructidor,  22; 
appointed  a  Director  after  the  i8th, 
31  ;  has  Letourneux  appointed  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  48  ;  his  nar- 
row -  minded  and  rancorous  spirit, 
48-49  ;  it  is  hinted  to  Barras  that 
Merlin  seeks  his  ruin,  76  ;  he  in- 
sists on  the  establishment  of  the 
constitutional  r^gime'wi  Switzerland, 
159  ;  on  the  necessity  of  making 
Bonaparte  appear  at  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  21st  Jan- 
uary, 168;  pitiless  towards  the  /////- 
gr^s,  178  ;  moves  the 'dismissal  of 
Sotin,  Minister  of  Police,  183  ; 
favors  the  idea  of  an  expedition 
to  Egypt,  in  order  to  be  rid  of 
military  men,  igr  ;  his  suspicious 
motion  to  expel  the  brothers  Em- 
ery, 192  ;  opposes  the  setting  at 
liberty  of  Talleyrand's  future  wife, 
208-211  ;  supports  measures  against 
the  terrorists,  216  ;  unsuccessfully 
moves  various  arrests  and  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  cuiigrh  in  Paris, 
225  ;  works  at  the  Paris  elections 
and   expresses    distrust    of   Camba- 
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cer^s,  226-236  ;  his  fear  of  anar- 
chists ;  has  he  a  conscience?  248  ; 
"see-saw"  policy,  254;  suspects 
Barras  of  having  favored  Sidney 
Smith's  escape,  256  ;  Bailleul  pre- 
sents in  the  Five  Hundred  his  proj- 
ect to  annul  a  number  of  royalist 
and  Jacobin  elections  ;  it  is  adopt- 
ed on  the  iSth  Floreal,  257-263; 
fawns  onTreilhard,  the  new  Direc- 
tor, 267  ;  his  instability,  and  talent 
as  a  "scribbler,"  285;  his  passion, 
28S  ;  his  irascibility,  30S  ;  has  Tru- 
guet,  who  has  "spoken  ill "  of 
Mme.  Merlin,  placed  on  the  list  of 
emigre's,  309-312  ;  is  *"  the  Father 
of  Cunning,"  311  ;  proposes  fresh 
Draconian  measures,  325  ;  the  se- 
lection of  Guiana  as  a  place  of 
transportation  for  political  offend- 
ers, 351  ;  inveighs  against  Scherer 
because  his  "  Pompadour"  has  not 
received  certain  gratuities,  366-367  ; 
his  alarms,  367  ;  supports  Guille- 
mardet,  ambassador  to  Spain,  371  ; 
seeks  to  win  over  Guidal,  the  friend 
of  Barras  ;  his  call  on  Mme.  Gui- 
dal interrupted;  his  "protruding 
teeth,"  373-374  ;  a  compromising 
document,  374  ;  causes  even  hunch- 
backs to  be  enrolled,  381  ;  his 
dread  of  the  "  Phrygian  caps/' 
382,  391  ;  threatened  with  im- 
peachment. 3QO  ;  joins  forces  with 
Sieyes,  413  ;  denounced  in  the  Five 
Hundred  for  his  "  Machiavelism," 
419  ;  Barras  forces  him  to  resign, 
425  ;  threatened  with  transporta- 
tion, 455  ;  his  hatred  of  Keal,  494  ; 
motion  that  he  be  transported  re- 
jected, 516. 

iv.  His  logomachy,  2og ;  sophisms 
employed  by  him  to  obtain  that  the 
persons  accused  of  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  Charles  IV.  be  arraigned 
before  a  special  court,  246  ;  the 
drawing  up  in  1813  of  the  Addi- 
tional Act  to  the  Constitutions  of 
the  Empire  attributed  to  him,  346. 

Merlin,  Mme.,  iii.  309. 

Merlin  de  Thionville,  i.  88,  189-190, 
224,  227,  323,  and  App. ;  iv.  94. 

Mermet,  General,  ii.  478. 

Meros,  The  two,  iv.  281. 

Mersan,  alias  Mersant  and  Marsan,  ii. 
396-397,  401,  484.  583  ;   iii-  514- 

Metternich.  iv.  296,  303. 

IV— 38 


Meyer,  ii.  93  ;  iii.  22. 

Meyrier,  iv.  2S1. 

Micas,  General,  i.  143. 

Michaiul  d'Arcoii,  General,  i.  Pref. 

Michel,  iv.  281. 

Michel  of  Orgon,  iv.  338. 

Michelet,  iii.  228-231. 

IMicoulin,  iii.  558. 

Milan,  Taking  of   the  citadel  of,    ii. 

183. 
Milet-Mureaii,  General,  iii.  361,  373, 

403,  412.  451 ;  iv.  16,  23. 
Millesimo, Victory  of,  ii.  109. 
Minette,  General,  ii.  290,  296. 
Ministry,  Change  of,  ii,  566-567. 
INIiolis,  ii.  420,  452. 
Miollis,    General,    iv.    240-241,    243, 

251-253,  and  App. 
Miot,  ii.  272  ;  iii.  461,  486. 
Miot,  Junior,  iii.  486. 
Mirabeau,   i.  56,  64,  6g,  182  ;    ii.  22, 

532,  541- 
Miranda,  General,  i,  351  ;    ii.  14,  39  ; 

iii.  514- 
Mollendorf,  General,  iv.  298. 
Moltedo,  i.  120,  148. 
Monbocage,  i.  App. 
Moncey,  iii.  465. 
Monchoisy  (see  Montchoisy). 
Mondovi,  Victory  of,  ii.  121. 
Monge,  iv.  28. 
Monier,  iii.  338-348. 
Monnier,  General,  iv.  206. 
Afons,  iii.  338-348. 
^fonsieur  (see  Louis  XVIII.  and  vol. 

iv.  335,  336,  the  Comte  d'Artois). 
Montagnards,    i.    106.    175,    182,  190, 

273,  354;  ii.  279,  375. 
Montagne,  Batterie  de  la,  i.  Pref. 
Montansier,    Mile.,    i.   285,  336,  and 

App. ;  ii.  29. 
Montcabrier,  iii.  221-225. 
Montchoisy,  i.  330  ;  ii.  411. 
Montel,  iv.  281. 
Montenotte,  Victory  of,  ii.  108. 
Montesquiou,  de,  ii.  355,  508  ;  iv.  410. 
Montgaillard,  Comte  de,  ii.  509,  511, 

515.   517  ;    iii-  125,   127,  129,  132  ; 

iv.  311. 
Montgrand,  de,  iv.  335,  425. 
Monlholon,  de,  iv.  299. 
Montholon,  Mile,  de,  iii.  428. 
Montmayou,  ii.  431. 
Montmorin,  de,  i.  79  and  App. 
Montpezat,  Mme.  de,  iv.  462-464. 
INfontpezat,  Mile,  de,  iv.  20. 
Montreuil,  Section  of,  i.  305,  320. 
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■Montron,  iv.  302,  305. 

Moracin,  i.  App. 

Morainville,    ii.    312,    494,   49S  ;    iii. 
33S-348. 

Morard  de  Galles,  ii.  301-304. 

Moray,  ii.  490. 

Moreau,  i.  Fref.  A  great  warrior, 
ii.  Crosses  the  Rhine  and  takes 
the  fort  of  Kehl,  ryi  ;  his  first 
triumphs,  172  ;  the  defeat  at  Neu- 
marck  attributed  to  his  imprudence, 
173  ;  his  victory  at  Beuchen,  iSo  ; 
fresh  triumphs,  183  ;  draws  upon 
himself  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  212  ;  treats  with 
the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  229  ; 
on  bad  terms  with  Jourdan,  230- 
231  ;  accused  by  him,  241  ;  his 
army  undermined  by  the  parties, 
249  ;  victory  over  General  Latour, 
253;  given  command  of  the  Armies 
of  the  Rhine  and  of  Sambre-et- 
Meuse,  291  ;  ordered  to  defend 
Kehl  to  the  last  extremity,  295  ; 
Beurnonville  calls  him  a  "mere 
boy,"  363';  instructed  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Hoche  in 
regard  to  the  Rhine  campaign,  367  ; 
returns  to  Paris  to  set  forth  the 
needs  of  his  army ;  Carnot  styles 
him  "  the  modern  Xenophon,"  436, 
441,  447,  487  ;  his  eloquent  silence 
at  Letournenr's,  443  ;  asks  to  re- 
main in  Paris,  444  ;  returns  to  the 
Rhine,  454  ;  crosses  the  river  under 
the  enemy's  fire,  463 ;  the  news  of 
the  armistice  brought  to  him  by 
General  Leclerc.  who  "pumps" 
him,  465  ;  the  Clichiens  reckon  on 
him,  563-564  ;  his  prudent  silence, 
6og. 

iii.  Plis  army  abstains,  3  ;  the 
counter-revolutionary  party  awaits 
him,  16  ;  Carnot  wishes  to  summon 
him,  17  ;  he  sends  to  the  Direc- 
torate the  documents  found  in  the 
zvoi^on  of  Klenglin  relating  to  the 
royalist  conspiracy,  but  his  letter  is 
antedated,  56  ;  protests  his  attach- 
ment to  Barras,  75  ;  thoughts  on 
the  unfortunate  results  of  his  ri- 
valry with  Jourdan,  100  ;  next  to 
Hoche  for  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
of  campaign,  loi  ;  compromised 
by  the  revelations  of  D'Antraigues, 
128  ;  inspector-general  of  the  Army 
of   Italy,  336  ;  succeeds  Scherer  as 


general- in-chief,  385-390;  waits  for 
Macdonald  before  taking  action, 
392  ;  his  army  broken  up,  404 ; 
maintains  himself  in  Genoa,  415  ; 
fails  to  join  Macdonald,  defeated  at 
Trebbia,  43S. 

iv.  Promises  Bernadotte  to  unite 
with  him  in  opposing  the  "deserter 
from  the  Army  of  Egypt";  dines 
with  Bonaparte  at  Barras's,  56  ; 
dines  at  Bonaparte's,  70;  one  of 
his  suite  on  tlie  iSth  Brumaire ; 
according  to  Bernadotte,  was  in- 
clined to  oppose  Bonaparte,  98  ; 
readily  changes  his  tactics,  112  ; 
treats  with  Barras  for  the  purchase 
of  Grosbois,  186  ;  his  sentence,  1S7  ; 
his  Paris  residence  and  his  furniture 
given  to  Bernadotte  and  to  Jose- 
phine, 1S7-1S9  ;  transported  to  the 
United  States,  195  ;  his  plan  to  arm 
the  French  prisoners  in  England 
and  to  land  in  Brittany  abandoned, 
206,  24S  ;  his  death  ;  his  treason  ex- 
tolled, 249-250. 

Moreau  de  I'Vonne,  iii.  456. 

Morel,  iii.  228-231. 

Morgan,  General,  iv.  371  and  App. 

Morgand,  iii.  514  ;  iv.  454. 

Mortier,  iv.  26. 

Mosneron,  iii.  322. 

Mouchinet,  iii.  338-348. 

Moulins,  iii.  Commands  the  17th  divi- 
sion, 102;  elected  a  Director  because 
of  his  republicanism,  427  ;  an  at- 
tempt to  make  him  oppose  Barras, 
428  ;  supports  \vith  him  the  selec- 
tion of  Bernadotte  for  the  Ministry 
of  War,  449  ;  asks  that  Massena  be 
sent  to  trial,  547  ;  defends  Berna- 
dotte, 550;  charges  Barras  with 
being  an  aristocrat,  573. 

iv.  His  honesty,  4 ;  defends 
Bernadotte,  ri  ;  is  absent  when 
Sieyes  makes  short  work  of  his 
dismissal,  15  ;  censures  him,  22  ; 
opposed  to  Marescot  succeeding 
him,  24;  despised  by  Bonaparte, 
57,  59  ;  unites  with  Barras  and 
Gohier  on  the  19th  Brumaire,  91- 
97  ;  Barras  falsely  informed  that 
he  has  rallied  to  Bonaparte,  92,  96  ; 
a  prisoner  at  the  Luxembourg.  98  ; 
claims  in  vain  his  share  of  the 
money  remaining  in  the  coffers  of 
tlie  Directorate  ;  receives  a  pension 
of  10,000  francs,  197. 
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Mouret,  General,  i.  Pref. ;  ii.  197, 
2og. 

Moutet,  ii.  469. 

MoiUier,  iv.  2S1. 

Moynier,  iv.  28 1. 

Moynot  d'Opson,  General,  ii.  422, 
444.  447..  469.  479.  480,  490. 

Mucherez,  iii.  36. 

Muffling,  General,  iv.  374-376. 

Miilgrave,  Fort,  i.  Pref. 

Munroe  (Monro,  General),  i.  App. 

Murad  Bey,  iv.  31. 

Muraire,  iii.  36S  ;  iv.  405. 

Murat.  i.  Major  under  the  orders  of 
Bonaparte  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire, 
297. 

ii.  Asks  in  vain  for  the  command 
of  the  Directorial  Guard,  87,  88  ; 
sent  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  he  again 
prefers  his  request;  his  letter,  2S2; 
hi.s  Jacobinism  in  Italy  ;  he  signs 
Murat-Marat,  427. 

iv.  Returns  from  Egypt  with 
Bonaparte,  28  ;  executes  his  merci- 
less orders,  30  ;  commissioned  to 
lull  Barras  into  security,  63  ;  charges 
the  Five  Hundred  witlr  fixed  bayo- 
nets on  the  19th  Brumaire,  109  ; 
completely  fools  Fouche  sent  in 
1813  to  detach  him  from  the  foreign 
alliance,  251-252  and  App.;  enters 
Rome;  receives  Barras  as  a  friend, 
and  consults  him,  254-255  and 
App. ;  letter  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  guarantees  him  his 
dominions,  255  and  App.;  letter 
from  Murat  to  Napoleon,  App. ; 
La  Bacciochi  resolved  upon  de- 
fending Florence  ;  Barras  refuses 
to  advise  her  to  withdraw,  256-257  ; 
meets  Barras  at  Bologna  ;  sinister 
predictions  ;  impending  downfall, 
259—261  ;  his  embarrassment  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  340  ;  lands 
forty  leagues  from  Naples ;  taken 
prisoner  and  shot,  427-428  ;  the 
Due  d'Enghien  avenged,  432. 

Murinais,  ii.  593. 

Nantua,  Baron  de,  ii.  394. 

Naples,  Queen  of  (see  Bonaparte, 
Caroline). 

Napoleon,  i.  Lieutenant  of  artillery 
at  Toulon,  then  captain,  129  and 
Pref.;  criticises  his  general,  131  ; 
the  Soiiper  de  Beaucaire,  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Republic,  132- 


133  and  Pref.;  resembles  Marat, 
Pref. ;  in  command  of  the  artil- 
lery; his  arrogance  towards  Dugom- 
mier,  140  ;  his  slowness  facilitates 
the  retreat  of  the  besieged,  142 ; 
did  he  make  O'Hara  a  prisoner? 
142,  148,  and  Pref. ;  was  he  the 
actual  "taker"  of  Toulon?  his 
intrigues  and  assiduous  attentions 
towards  Robespierre  the  Younger, 
148  and  Pref.;  accused  of  sacrilege, 
Pref. ;  battalion  commander,  then 
general  of  brigade,  284  and  Pref.; 
courts  Mile.  Montansier,  a  septua- 
genarian, 285  and  App.  ;  was  at 
one  time  a  Robespierriste,  286- 
288  and  Pref. ;  his  predicament, 
238  and  App. ;  in  quest  of  popu- 
larity, 290-291  ;  aide-de-camp  to 
Barras,  295  ;  his  doings  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  294-303,  310-329, 
332-335,  and  Pref. ;  his  alleged 
hesitancy,  357,  359  ;  victorious,  he 
disdains  Mile.  Montansier,  App.; 
Josephine  appears  on  the  scene, 
App. ;  general  of  division  ;  next  in 
command  to  Barras,  330,  334,  342  ; 
clothed,  335  ;  taken  to  the  houses 
of  Mmes.  Tallien  and  de  Staei,  336; 
accused  of  peculation,  337  ;  begs 
relief  for  his  family,  339  ;  his  in- 
gratitude towards  his  host,  346;  his 
reasons  for  stifling  the  Menou  affair, 

357- 

ii.  Barras  moderates  his  Jacobini- 
cal ardor,  30  ;  does  police  duty  in 
the  theatres,  31-33  ;  also  detective 
work,  33  ;  manceuvres  to  secure 
Menou's  acquittal,  34  ;  his  cyni- 
cism on  the  anniversary  of  the  2 1st 
January,  41  ;  closes  the  meeting- 
places  of  seditious  reunions,  52-53; 
his  entrees  in  the  Directorate ;  his 
excessive  zeal,  56  ;  tries  to  attain 
the  goal  through  the  influence  of 
women,  58  and  Pref.;  changes 
Buonaparte  into  Bonaparte,  59  ; 
his  presents  to  Mme.  de  Beau- 
harnais  ;  prefers  "ready-made 
love,"  65,  and  money,  66  ;  wishes 
Barras  to  "  thou  "  him,  66  ;  con- 
sults him  in  regard  to  his  marriage, 
67  ;  mendacious  stories  told  by 
Mme.  de  Beauharnais  as  to  the 
dangers  run  by  her  virtue  while 
calling  on  Barras  ;  semi  -  avowals, 
71 ;   "If  he  gives  me  the  command 
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of  the  Army  of  Italy,  I  forgive  him 
all,"  says  Bonaparte,  73  ;  contradic- 
tion, Pref. ;  Josephine  negotiates  the 
matter  in  the  study  of  Barras  while 
her  future  husband  is  in  the  drawing- 
room,  75-76  and  Pref.  ;  fawns  on 
Barras,  criticises  Scherer,  wins  over 
Carnot,  and  is  appointed,  78-79  ; 
his  marriage,  79  ;  his  ingratitude 
towards  the  Revolution,  81-83  I 
puts  all  the  Ministerial  departments 
under  contribution,  and  seizes  upon 
the  maps,  plans,  and  letters  of 
Barras,  and  upon  his  precious 
ludiennes,  83-84;  a  dinner  at 
Ceracchi's,  85-86  ;  proposes  with- 
out success  that  Murat  be  appoint- 
ed commandant  of  the  Directorial 
Guard,  87-88  ;  assumes  command 
of  his  army,  98  ;  Montenotte,  108  ; 
Millesimo,  109  ;  his  "ability" 
admitted  by  Barras,  112;  his 
^voollen  epaulets  ;  his  proclamations 
in  the  name  of  liberty;  punishes 
marauding  with  death,  120-121  ; 
Mondovi,  121;  his  police;  points 
out  the  danger  attenilant  upon  the 
sojourn  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  Ve- 
rona, I2J  ;  six  victories  in  a  fort- 
night ;  proclamation  :  *'  The  pride 
of  kings  must  be  humbled  ;"  Lodi, 
127 ;  fears  being  supplanted  by 
Kellermann,  128;  opposes  the 
marriage  of  Pauline  and  Freron, 
128-129  ;  "^^'^s  ^''^  ignorant  of  Ba- 
beuf's  doings?  134;  his  ill-timed 
joke,  153  ;  on  the  occasion  of  the 
treaty  with  Sardi  nia  he  congrat- 
ulates the  Directorate  and  his  army, 
154 ;  quells  an  insurrection  at 
Favia;  victorious  at  Rivoli ;  takes 
Borghetto  and  Feschiera,  157  ; 
ranks  second  to  Hoche  in  war  and 
in  tlie  lieart  of  Mme.  de  Beau- 
harnais,  168  ;  enters  the  Tyrol  and 
drives  the  emigres  before  him  ;  Ve- 
rona, which  has  dared  to  give  asylum 
to  the  King  of  France  and  to  be- 
lieve itself  the  capital  of  the  French 
Empire^  deserves  to  be  burned, 
169-170  ;  lays  siege  to  Mantua, 
and  "  will  shortly  be  on  the 
Danube ;"  a  presumptuous  utterance 
taken  up  by  Carnot,  who  censures 
the  bloody  reprisals  of  the  victor, 
172;  the  intrenchments  of  the 
Tyrol  carried,  179  ;  treaty  with  the 


Papacy,  iSi  ;  becomes  more  and 
more  independent,  182;  occupation 
of  Ancona,  1S3  ;  newspaper  dia- 
tribes against  him,  197  ;  Roveredo, 
21  r  ;  accuses  the  counter -revo- 
lutionist Willot  ;  to  be  WTitten 
to  in  order  to  quiet  him,  249  ; 
emancipates  himself  and  gives 
orders  to  Kellermann,  his  equal ; 
invested  with  full  powers  to  oc- 
cupy the  Pope's  dominions,  271  ; 
asks  for  reinforcements  and  is 
always  complaining,  274,  279  ; 
urges  Murat  to  ask  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Directorial  Guard, 
282 ;  tames  Clarke  ;  the  bridge 
of  Areola  ;  "works"  the  news- 
papers, 295  ;  calls  for  the  20,000 
men  of  tlie  expedition  to  Ireland, 
304;  perfidious  praise,  320;  Ri- 
voli, a  series  of  triumphs  ;  calls 
for  reinforcements,  329  ;  impe- 
riously demands  the  liberty  of  the 
chiefs  sent  to  prison  by  Willot, 
331  ;  the  insults  of  the  Abbe 
Poncelin,  331-337  ;  furious  at  the 
newspapers,  33S  ;  Poncelin  flogged 
by  his  agents,  339-342  ;  ordered  to 
bring  matters  with  Rome  to  an 
end,  353-354;  takes  Mantua;  proj- 
ect of  a  republic  in  Korthwesteni 
Italy,  359  ;  marches  on  Rome, 
370  ;  has  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Pope.  391  ;  intrigues  carried  on 
to  substitute  Kellermann  for  Bona- 
parte, 392  ;  instructed  to  control 
Clarke,  who  is  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Austria,  394  ;  accused  of 
treason  by  Augereau,  425  ;  the 
word  monsieur  prohibited  in  his 
army  ;  crosses  the  Tagliamento 
with  the  aid  of  Bernadotte,  428  ; 
victory  under  the  walls  of  Trieste, 
435  ;  takes  the  town,  438  ;  to  give 
a  constitution  to  the  Cispadan 
Republic,  wdiich  is  to  include  Milan 
and  Mantua,  443  ;  "  Cross  the 
Rhine,"  he  whites,  "or  I  shall 
be  overwhelmed,"  459-460;  his 
powers  to  treat  for  a  general 
peace,  459  ;  conditions  :  cession  of 
the  Rhine  bank  and  recognition 
of  the  Cispadan  independence  ; 
the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  ; 
ignorant  of  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  and  accuses  Hoche  and 
Moreau  "with  his  usual  bitterness," 
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463  ;  his  jealous  uneasiness  in 
reganl  to  Hoche,  464  ;  he  informs 
him  directly  of  the  armistice, 
466  ;  Carnot  would  like  to  keep 
him  away  from  the  Congress,  468  ; 
he  is,  says  Barras,  * '  the  man  who 
since  Adam  has  done  the  most 
harm  to  liberty  and  humanity," 
472  ;  his  objections  to  a  congress ; 
wishes  to  declare  war  against 
Venice,  475  ;  organization  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  ;  occupation  of 
Venice,  483  ;  instructed  to  pacify 
the  South,  4gi  ;  advises  sending 
Hoche  to  San  Domingo.  492  ;  the 
advantages  derived  by  his  *'  infernal 
genius "  over  circumstances,  4g7  ; 
regrets  he  was  unable  to  sign  a 
peace  at  \'ienna,  while  it  is  he  who 
prevented  Hoche  and  Moreau  from 
entering  it,  505  ;  alleged  to  have 
caused  to  be  fabricated,  then  seized 
upon  the  person  of  D'Antraigues, 
a  document  tending  to  establish 
the  treason  of  Pichegru,  511-515; 
ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
since  Francis  II.  refuses  to  treat 
separately,  522  ;  talks  of  making 
short  work  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists, 576;  attributes  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  to  the  agitation 
in  the  Councils,  582  ;  sends  Au- 
gereau  to  Paris  to  forestall  Hoche. 
589 ;  complains  of  Austria's  bad 
faith  and  of  the  doings  of  the 
Chouans,  590  ;  forwards  an  address 
from  his  soldiers,  who  are  prepared 
'*  to  sweep  the  Chouans  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  591  ;  sows  the  seeds 
of  discord  between  Augereau  and 
Bemadotte,  and  immediately  sends 
the  latter  to  Paris,  596-597  ;  writes 
direct  to  the  Pope,  requesting  him 
to  put  an  end  to  the  division  exist- 
ing in  the  Church  in  France,  600  ; 
keeps  agents  in  Paris,  605  ;  sets 
spies  on  Barras,  607. 

iii.  Continues  the  occupation  of 
the  Venetian  Isles.  4 ;  sends  the 
flags  captured  at  Peschiera  to  the 
Directorate  through  Bernadotte,  7  ; 
sets  Josephine  to  work  and  corre- 
sponds with  Barras  through  her,  12  ; 
writes  to  the  Directorate  after  the 
i8th  Fructidor  to  pledge  to  it  the 
support  of  his  "hundred  thousand 
men,"  33  ;  sends  Lannes  to  pacify 


the  South  and  congratulates  Au- 
gereau on  his  "energy,"  33,  34; 
Barras  urges  him  to  revolutionize 
Italy,  42  ;  ordered  to  take  Malta, 
47  ;  keeps  three  millions,  53  ;  asks 
to  be  allowed  to  "  reinvigorale  his 
soul  amid  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
citizens ;"  proposes  without  success 
to  cede  to  the  Emperor  the  country 
up  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  54- 
55  ;  his  dread  of  the  terrorists, 
55  ;  his  despatches  border  on  inso- 
lence, 57  ;  seems  to  regret  the  l8th 
Fructidor  and  tenders  his  resigna- 
tion, 58-59;  instructed  to  negotiate 
for  Lafayette's  liberty,  he  accepts 
with  pleasure,  63  ;  his  equivocal 
conduct  called  attention  to  by  the 
dying  Hoche,  68;  his  "temper" 
increases  ;  appeals  in  favor  of 
Clarke,  who  is  in  disgrace ;  op- 
poses the  entry  of  the  King  of 
Naples  into  Rome,  72  ;  reverts  to 
"proper  sentiments,"  74;  threat- 
ens to  burn  Naples ;  his  plan  of 
campaign  adopted,  75  ;  suspected 
of  seeking  to  create  discord  among 
the  Directors ;  he  is  a  inacchina- 
tort\  said  Joseph.  77  ;  empowered 
to  purchase  Malta.  78;  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of 
England,  83  ;  president  of  the 
French  Legation  to  the  Congress  of 
Rastadt,  95  ;  accuses  farnot  of 
having  prevented  the  reunion  of  the 
armies  of  Sambre-et-Meiise  and  of 
the  Rhine,  100  ;  second  to  Hoche 
for  drawing  up  a  plan  of  campaign, 
loi  ;  signed  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  in  order  to  stop  his  rivals 
on  the  road  to  victory ;  advises 
fomenting  a  revolution  in  Switzer- 
land ;  runs  down  Augereau,  102  ; 
his  French  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, 106 ;  denounces  the  venality 
of  the  Venetian  envoys  to  Barras, 
whom  he  will  later  accuse  of  having 
come  to  an  understanding  with 
them,  III  ;  Barras  renders  justice 
to  Bonaparte,  the  author  of  "  that 
prodigious  Italian  campaign,"  while 
stigmatizing  his  quasi-brigandago, 
112-113  ;  Bonaparte  prepares  a 
triumphal  trip  to  Rastadt  and  acts 
as  if  master.  I13-114  ;  summoned 
to  Paris.  115  ;  has  a  search  made 
for  Carnot  in  Geneva,  and   makes 
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arrests  there,  ii6 ;  leans  towards 
Carnot  who  sought  his  ruin,  and 
holds  aloof  from  the  Directors  who 
supported  him,  117-123;  proclaimed 
"  the  greatest  man  in  the  universe;" 
Josephine  shares  in  his  glory ;  the 
august  couple  royally  installed  in 
Rastadt,  122  ;  his  threatening  at- 
titude towards  Sweden's  plenipo- 
tentiary, wlio  withdraws  ;  called  to 
Paris  at  his  own  request,  124;  ac- 
cused by  D'Antraigues  of  having,  by 
means  of  a  forged  document,  sought 
to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Pichegru 
and  the  opposing  members  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  and  of  having  threat- 
ened his  life  in  order  to  extort  from 
him  approbation  of  the  forgery,  125- 
134  ;  himself  included  among  the 
implicated  persons,  129;  character 
traits  to  explain  this  "monstrous 
machination";  his  mad  fits  of  joy, 
his  "perpetual  brain- fever,"  his 
talents  as  an  actor  who  believes 
what  he  is  playing,  capable  of  in- 
venting a  novel  and  then  believing 
it,  135-137  ;  his  reception  in  Paris; 
praised  by  Talleyrand,  who  does 
not  forget  his  love  of  simplicity,  of 
abstract  sciences,  and  of  Ossian, 
140  ;  his  abrupt  and  jerky  reply  ; 
the  name  of  the  Revolution  absent 
from  his  allocution;  Barras  makes 
good  this  omission,  and  recalls 
Hoche,  a  thing  disagreeable  to  both 
the  husband  and  the  hero,  141-143  ; 
the  Rue  Chantereine,  143  ;  de- 
nounces Augereau's  mistakes  on 
the  Rhine,  15S  ;  in  favor  of  con- 
tenting one's  self  with  threatening 
England,  159  ;  again  proposes  the 
revolutionizing  of  Switzerland,  160  ; 
in  dread  of  the  Jacobins;  precau- 
tions against  poison  ;  boiled  eggs  ; 
honors  claimed  on  behalf  of  Mme. 
Bonaparte,  162  ;  succeeds  Carnot 
at  the  Institut,  163  ;  his  irritation 
against  LarevelHcre,  who  takes  pre- 
cedence of  him  ;  tenders  his  res- 
ignation and  takes  it  back  with 
apologies,  164 ;  meets  with  a  re- 
fusal at  the  hands  of  Rewbell  in 
regard  to  his  proposition  that  the 
latter's  son  shall  marry  Hortense 
de  Beauharnais,  165  ;  to  be  present 
at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
2ibt  of  January,  but  as  a  member  of 


the  Institut  only,  166-168  ;  quarrels 
with  Augereau  and  displeases  Mas- 
sena,  170;  advises  not  to  appoint 
Bernadotte  to  the  Army  of  Italy, 
and  receives  his  aides  -  de  -  camp 
Gerard  and  Maison,  174  ;  conceals 
his  feelings  of  resentment  against 
him,  175-177  ;  denounces  Augereau 
as  intriguing  against  Rewbell  and 
proposes  him  as  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  179  ;  blames  Barras  for 
having  neglected  to  seize  upon  the 
dictatorship,  iSl  ;  the  Directorate 
takes  no  action  without  him,  182  ; 
Barras  teaches  him  lessons  of 
equality;  his  "  wild-beast  "fury  then 
calms  down,  187-188  ;  restless; 
"  review  "  of  the  Army  of  England. 
1S9  ;  his  thoughts  turned  towards 
Egypt;  conquers  British  India  "on 
the  map,"  igr  ;  wins  over  Lare- 
velliere  by  holding  out  hopes  to 
him  of  the  propaganda  of  his  theo- 
philanthropy.  Merlin  and  Franfois 
de  Neufchateau  by  the  prospect  of 
getting  rid  of  the  military  element, 
subjugates  Rewbell,  and  the  expe- 
dition is  voted,  191-192  ;  his  over- 
tures to  the  thnigrh,  198-199  ;  Tal- 
leyrand urges  him  to  drive  out 
Rewbell  and  supplant  him,  200 ; 
manceuvres  to  enter  the  Directorate, 
215  ;  prefers  a  request  for  the  treas- 
ury of  Berne,  216  ;  his  cruel  words 
to  Talleyrand  after  Austerlitz,  219  ; 
seeks  to  control  the  navy,  220  ; 
complains  of  the  terrorists,  his  wife 
complains  of  him,  235  ;  censures  the 
conduct  of  Bernadotte  at  Vienna  ; 
has  better  information  than  the 
Directorate,  242-246  ;  sharp  re- 
joinder from  Rewbell,  coupled  with 
an  allusion  to  his  "  Italian  methods," 
246  ;  Bernadotte  given  lodging  in 
the  same  palace  at  Rastadt  as  him- 
self, 248-249;  his  departure  delayed; 
his  secret  correspondence  with  the 
various  Cabinets  ;  his  haughty  treat- 
ment of  the  Directorate  rebuked  ; 
his  resignation  tendered  pro  foi-ina, 
249-251;  his  intrigues;  his  obses- 
sions ;  ordered  to  leave  for  Egypt, 
251-252;  his  departure,  253,  268; 
above  all  a  member  of  the  Institut, 
256;  takes  Malta,  271  ;  dreads 
being  childless,  272-273  ;  pursued 
by     the     English     squadron,     282  ; 
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taking  of  Alexandria ;  disagreement 
witli  Brueys  ;  disaster  of  Aboulcir, 
313-314,  31S  ;  liis  intention  to 
overthrow  tlie  Directorate,  317  ; 
taliing  of  Cairo,  322  ;  prompts  all 
the  acts  of  Joseph,  353  ;  if  he  has 
done  great  things,  it  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  Bernadotte,  with  "enor- 
mous means,"  363  ;  accused  of 
peculation  by  Larevelliere,  402  ; 
rumor  of  his  death,  443  ;  it  is 
Barras  and  women  who  have 
"made"  him,  501  ;  he  leaves  funds 
with  his  brothers  and  instructions 
to  agitate,  and  communicates  direct 
with  them,  511,  554  ;  answerable  for 
the  dethronement  of  Pius  VI.,  555. 
iv.  Lands  at  Frejus  after  Aboukir, 
28  ;  cruelties  of  the  conquest,  29- 
32  ;  sensation  in  Paris,  33  ;  Jose- 
phine accused  by  the  brothers  Bona- 
parte, 34 ;  calls  on  Barras,  who 
dissuades  him  from  securing  a 
divorce  and  urges  him  to  endure 
"  philosophically  "  his  conjugal  mis- 
adventures, 34-39  :  the  idea  of  ten- 
dering him  a  subscription  dinner 
censured  by  Bernadotte,  40  ;  affects 
talking  science  with  Monge  and 
Berthollet,  "his  breast-plate,"  41  ; 
congratulates  Bnine  and  Massena, 
the  two  victors,  and  makes  over- 
tures to  Sieyes,  41-42  ;  estranges 
him  from  Barras  and  flatters  his 
vanity  as  a  framer  of  constitutions, 
43-44  ;  receives  somewhat  late  a 
visit  from  Bernadotte,  to  whom  he 
speaks  "of  the  necessity  for  a 
change  of  government,"  47-48  ; 
once  a  suitor  for  Mme.  Bernadotte's 
hand  ;  encourages  her  indiscre- 
tions through  Joseph,  50;  when  re- 
ceiving Bernadotte  and  liis  secre- 
tary inveighs  against  the  Jacobins ; 
sneers  at  Barras  and  at  his  "  relic  " 
of  a  Republic,  54  ;  invited  to  Mor- 
fontaine  by  Bernadotte;  suspicious 
pourparlers  with  Rcederer,  Talley- 
rand, and  others,  55  ;  dines  with 
Moreau  at  Barras's,  56  ;  offers  Bar- 
ras the  presidency  of  the  projected 
government,  59  ;  on  Barras  refusing, 
decides  upon  forestalling  him  ;  pro- 
jected constitution,  61  ;  gets  on 
good  terms  with  the  officers  of  the 
17th  divisioTi  ;  has  Barras  watched 
by  Eugene,  63  ;    promises  Lefebvre 


the  CO  -  operation  of  Barras,  64  ; 
feigns  being  unwell,  and  has  Barras 
sounded  by  his  emissaries,  64-66, 
75  ;  grand  dinner  on  the  i6th  in 
the  Rue  Chantereine;  Moreau  and 
Bernadotte  present  ;  the  latter  on 
the  reserve,  70  ;  Bonaparte  judged 
by  Saliceti,  who  knows  him 
"  through  and  through  ;"  "  a  mach- 
inator,  atheist,"  etc.,  72;  his  al- 
leged overtures  to  the  Chouans, 
73  ;  co-operation  of  Sieyes ;  rendez- 
vous on  the  iglh  at  the  residence 
of  the  president  of  the  Ancients  ; 
Lefebvre  in  blissful  ignorance,  77  ; 
the  translation  of  the  Councils  to 
Saint  -  Cloud  and  the  appointment 
of  Bonaparte  to  Lefebvre's  com- 
mand prepared  by  the  Ancients, 
77-7S;  breakfast  on  the  morn  of  the 
iSth  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  which 
Gohier  does  not  attend  ;  Berna- 
dotte, brought  thither  by  Joseph, 
refuses  his  co-operation,  and  merely 
promises  to  do  nothing  "as  citizen," 
80-84  I  an  oath  on  a  crucifix,  86  ; 
goes  to  the  Tuileries ;  appoints 
Lefebvre  his  lieutenant,  88  ;  the 
decree  of  translation,  90  ;  indignant 
at  Barras's  refusal  to  answer  his 
summons,  91  ;  distribution  of  the 
rolcs^  98  ;  deputies  threatened  with 
transportation,  100  ;  sitting  of  the 
Five  Hundred  on  the  iSth  in  Paris  ; 
hesitancy;  Bonaparte  appears;  Lu- 
cien  harangues  the  troops,  103  ; 
the  Councils  at  Saint-Cloud,  no6  ; 
the  oath  of  the  Five  Hundred.  107  ; 
l^onaparte  expelled  ;  grenadiers  in 
the  Chamber;  Lucien  hustled  out, 
108-109  •  ^'i^  F^ive  Hundred  in  the 
Orangerie  expelled  by  Leclerc,  IIO; 
Bonaparte  provisional  Consul  with 
Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos,  ill  ;  his 
coach  in  readiness  in  case  of  failure  ; 
denies  the  Revolution,  112;  saved 
by  two  grenadiers,  113;  homage 
rendered  to  his  "superior  power" 
by  Barras,  125  ;  his  offers  rejected 
by  the  ex-Director,  128-136,  159; 
his  contempt  for  the  Republican 
ideas  of  Barras,  130  ;  allures  M.  de 
Frotte  to  Alen^on  and  has  him 
shot,  141  ;  attempts  to  compromise 
Barras,  144  ;  took  advantage  of  the 
elements  prepared  by  Bernadotte, 
147  ;    reorganizes  the  conscription, 
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154-157  ;  sends  Barras  away  from 
Paris,  160  ;  has  Arena  put  to  death, 
163-164  ;  exiles  Barras  to  Brussels, 
165-182  ;  journey  to  Belgium,  185  ; 
gives  Bernadotte  Moreau's  house, 
187-189 ;  allows  Barras  to  pass 
through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Pro- 
vence, igi ;  makes  fresh  overtures 
to  Barras,  192-195,  201;  forbids 
shooting  in  Barras's  woods,  197  ; 
causes  Barras  to  leave  Paris,  203- 
205  ;  characterized  by  Mme.  de 
Stael  as  a  "Robespierre  on  horse- 
back ;"  worse  than  the  other,  208- 
210  ;  licentiousness  of  the  "  merry 
gang"  of  Corsicans  ;  the  divorce 
decided  upon  ;  a  price  set  on  it, 
222-223;  conspiracy  to  assist 
Charles  IV.  in  escaping,  225-230, 
246 ;  the  Continental  system  and 
the  "extravagant"  project  of  at- 
tacking Russia,  236  ;  defection  of 
IMurat,  251  ;  the  imperial  break-up, 
252  ;  Murat  enters  Rome,  254  ;  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  at  Bordeaux, 
264  ;  entry  of  the  enemy  into  Paris  ; 
abdication,  266;  "will  have  that 
scoundrel  of  a  Murat  shot,"  he 
says,  on  learning  his  defection,  26S  ; 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau ;  the 
grand  cordon;  suffocates  ;  "This, 
then,  is  the  world's  master,"  says 
Ney  ;  the  rough  draft  of  the  abdica- 
tion ;  the  marshals  desert  him,  269  ; 
the  cause  of  his  downfall,  270-271  ; 
the  effect  of  adversity,  275  ;  the 
imperial  Terror,  276-281  ;  apostasy 
of  Talleyrand,  285-287,  289  ;  the 
Emperor  protests  against  his  ab- 
dication, 289 ;  lands  at  Cannes, 
marches  by  way  of  Digne,  Sisteron, 
and  Lyons,  329-334;  Massena's 
duplicity,  335  ;  across  France  in 
twenty  days,  337  ;  the  Duo  d'An- 
gouleme driven  back  in  the  South, 
345  ;  the  Emperor  melancholy  and 
dreamy,  346;  "the  cloven  hoof  of 
Bonaparte,"  347  ;  solemnity  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai ;  display  of  costumes, 
347-348  ;  regrets  that  he  did 
not  have  Fouche  and  Talleyrand 
hanged;  threatens  to  "shoot"  tlie 
Bourbons,  349-350;  Austria  hostile; 
fresh  levies,  353  ;  first  successes  ; 
Waterloo,  353-354;  returns  to 
Paris  ;  second  abdication  ;  provi- 
sional government  ;  hostility  of  the 


Chambers,  355  ;  lack  of  initiative; 
mutual  instruction  organized,  356- 
357;  desires  the  dictatorship,  359; 
stakes  his  all  for  the  last  time ; 
a  missed  opportunity,  361-362; 
liberal  opinions  silenced.  363;  visits 
Josephine's  grave,  366-367  ;  capitu- 
lation of  Paris,  374-376,  381;  em- 
barks on  an  English  ship  with 
"  the  rank  of  general,"  373  ;  traded 
on  all  the  talents  engendered  by  the 
Revolution,  3S4  ;  cause  of  the  re- 
turn from  Elba,  410  ;  judgment 
passed  on  him  in  the  garden  at 
Chaillot,  "just  as  by  the  impartial 
shades  of  the  Elysian  Fields,"  470  ; 
his  example  a  condemnation  of  ab- 
solute power,  498-502  ;  see  judg- 
ment passed  on  Bonaparte,  vol.  i. 
Intr.  and  Pref. 

Napoleon  III..  Intr. 

Narbonne,  de,  ii.  311. 

Nassau,  Prince  of,  iv.  304. 

Naval  officers,  iii.  220-225. 

Necker,  i.  63  and  App.;  ii.  535,  559  ; 
iii.  146,  154-156  ;  iv.  436. 

Negrel,  iv.  281. 

Neipperg,  Count  de,  iv.  353. 

Nelson,  iii.  271,  2S4,  314,  318. 

Neufchatel,  Prince  de  (see  Berthier). 

Neufchateau,  Francois  de,  ii.  Ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  Interior, 
562,  566. 

iii.  His  grand  behavior  on  the 
i8th  Fructidor,  23;  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Directorate  in  opposition 
to  Talleyrand,  31  ;  proposes  puni- 
tive measures  against  tlie  van- 
quished, 49  ;  favors  the  idea  of 
an  expedition  to  Egypt,  191-192 ; 
defends,  and  for  cause,  the  "  sanctu- 
ary of  private  life,"  212  ;  in  favor 
of  the  purging  of  the  corps  Ugislatif, 
254  ;  designated  by  fate  as  outgoing 
Director ;  commissioned  to  negotiate 
with  Austria  at  Seltz,  267  ;  again 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  282  ;  or- 
ganizes the  first  exhibition  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  316;  to  report  on 
the  price  of  bread,  324  ;  protects 
tlie  female  tenant  of  a  gambling- 
hell,  343  ;  receives  an  incriminating 
report  from  the  brothers  Bonaparte, 
353-356  ;  in  bad  odor  with  the  corps 
iegis/atif,  394. 

Neukomme,  iii.  228-231. 

Neumarkt,  Defeat  of,  ii.  173. 
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Neuwied,  Bombardment  of,  ii.  15. 

Ney,  iv.  269,  354,  419-424,  and  App. 

Nicolai,  Mme.,  ii.  360. 

Niquille,  iii.  338-34S. 

Nivernais,  i.  56. 

Noailles,  Alexis,  iv.  494. 

Noailles,  Vicomte  de,  i.  App. ;  iii.  368. 

Noel,  ii.  178,  325. 

Nogaret,  iv.  215,  235. 

Nolet,  iii.  338-348. 

Norvins,  de,  iv.  239. 

Noyer,  ii.  51. 

Nunziante,  iv.  427. 

OCHS,  iii.  102. 

O'Connor,  ii.  174.  301. 

October,  17S9  (5th  and  6th),  i.  Pref. 
and  74-75- 

Ofelise,  General  A',  i.  39. 

O'Hara,  General,  i.  i'ref.  and  128, 
148. 

Oliva,  Mile,  d',  i.  50,  159,  and  App. 

Olivier,  iv.  281. 

Ollioules,  Pass  of,  i.  Pref.  and  113, 
121,  129. 

O'Meara,  i.  Pref. 

Opson,  General  d'  (see  Moynot). 

Orange,  Prince  of,  iv,  298. 

Orleans,  Due  d',  i.  Barras  refuses  to 
be  a  page  in  his  household,  Intr. 
and  7  ;  exiled  to  Villers-Cotterets, 
61 ;  his  popularity,  74-75  ;  his 
rumored  arrest,  App. ;  imprisoned 
in  the  Conciergerie,  126-127  ;  the 
D'Orleans  party  according  to  Saint- 
Just,  182-183  ;  interest  shown  by 
the  Duke  to  Barras  in  the  Necklace 
affair,  App. 

ii.   His  journey  to  London  after 
the  5th  and  6th  October,  294. 

iii.    His   partisans    in    gambling- 
houses,  33S-348. 

Orleans,  Duchesse  de,  ii.  223-224. 

Orleans.  The  d',  ii.  178,  1S2,  187, 
204-205,  295,   356.  385 ;   iii-  22, 

338-348- 
Ortalee,  iii.  228-231. 
Orves,  Admiral  d',  i.  34,  36. 
Ossonville,  d'  (see  Dossonville). 
Ossuna,  Due  d',  iii.  313- 
Otranto,  Duke  of  (see  Fouche). 

Paban,  iv.  227  and  App. 
Pache,  iii.  338-348- 
Pacthod,  General,  iv.  425. 
Page,  ii.  444. 
Pages,  iv.  232-233. 


Peace,  Prince  of  the,  ii.  Gives  the 
English  ambassador  precedence 
over  Perignon,  155  ;  the  latter  a 
valet  to  him,  325  ;  postpones  the 
war  against  Portugal,  372  ;  hesitates 
over  ceding  Louisiana  for  Sardinia, 
422  ;  causes  a  Spaniard  to  be  se- 
lected as  ambassador  of  the  Order 
of  Malta,  479  ;  designates  as  Spain's 
representative  Cabarrus,  who  is  re- 
jected by  the  Directorate,  562. 

iii.  His  equivocal  and  unprin- 
cipled policy,  159  ;  quarrels  with 
the  queen,  1S3  ;  our  agents  intrigue 
clumsily  to  bring  about  his  down- 
fall, 234:  Truguet  successful  in  this 
connection,  303. 

iv.  Prepares  with  Guidal  the 
escape  of  Charles  IV. ,  228  ;  through 
Talleyrand  purchases  Napoleon's 
good-will,  302. 

Palatinate,  Elector  of  the,  ii.  229. 

Panis,  i.  178. 

Panisse,  Comte  de,  iv.  425. 

Paoli,  ii.  155  ;   iii.  354. 

Paradis,  iii.  368. 

Pare,  ii.  164. 

Pargot,  iii.  338-34S. 

Paris,  Capitulation  of,  iv.  374-376. 

Parker,  Admiral,  ii.  171. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  ii.  475  ;  iii.  348. 

Parrein,  iii.  14. 

Pastoret,  ii.  22-23,  415,  435,  491,  562, 
583  ;  iii.  368,  514. 

Paul  I.,  ii.  442  ;  iii.  319,  370,  384. 

Pauline,    Princess     (see     Bonaparte, 
Pauline). 

Pavie,  iii.  514. 

Pavia,  Taking  of ,  ii.  156. 

Payan,  i.  227,  236. 

Peinier,  iii.  221-225. 

Peire,  iv.  221. 

Pelet,delaLozere,ii.227;  iv.  216,232- 
233,  247,  263-265,  281,  and  App. 

Pellew,  Admiral,  iv.  229. 

Penthievre,  Due  de,  ii.  223. 

Perez  du  Gers,  iii.  198. 

Perier  (see  Casimir  Perier). 

Perignon,   General,    ii.  155,  325,  451, 
461,  55S,  562  ;  iii.  185. 

Perigord,  iii.  228-231. 

Permont,  iv.  215,  224,  227,  232-233, 
and  App. 

Perregaux,  iv.  226. 

Perret,  iv.  305. 

Perrin,  iii.  338-348. 
Perrin  des  Vosges,  iii.  413. 
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Perrin  Achard,  ii.  242. 

rerrochelle,  iii.  183,  303,  306. 

Peschiera,  Taking  of,  ii.  157. 

Petiet,  ii.  47,  285,436,440,  562,  566, 
573  ;  iii-  69. 

Petion,  i.  182. 

Philiberti,  ii.  399. 

Philipeaux  or  Piielipeaux,  i.  178. 

Picard,  iv.  180. 

Pichegru,  i.  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Paris  garrison  on  the  12th 
Germinal,  Year  III.,  266-267  ; 
danger  from  which  Barras  extricates 
him,  267 ;  Menou  succeeds  him, 
292. 

ii.  Seconds  the  operations  of  the 
Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  21  ;  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine  suspends  hos- 
tilities, 40  ;  suspected  of  treason  ; 
appointed  ambassador  to  Sweden, 
99  ;  Carnot  proposes  without  suc- 
cess that  he  shall  take  the  place  of 
Willot,  318  ;  elected  a  deputy,  441  ; 
president  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
484  ;  the  portfolio  of  D'Antraigues  ; 
overtures  made  by  the  royalist 
agent  ;  co-operation  of  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine  pledged  ;  price  of  this 
act  of  treason,  509-516;  his  name 
mixed  up  with  those  of  several 
conspirators,  520  ;  neither  yes  nor 
no,  564  ;  his  relations  with  Carnot, 
567  ;  labors  towards  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Directorate,  572. 

iii.  His  example  one  to  be 
followed,  15  ;  his  speech  scattered 
broadcast;  the  counter-revolution 
reckons  on  him  ;  a  godfather, 
16  ;  resists  those  who  come  to 
arrest  him  on  the  i8th  Fructidor, 
24  ;  his  pen-portrait  by  Mme.  de 
Stael :  "  Pumpkin  hearts  fricasseed 
in  snow,"  60  ;  has  a  "  fine  hand- 
writing and  his  style  is  perfect." 
107  ;  declaration  of  D'Antraigues 
that  the  accusations  contained  in 
his  portfolio  against  Pichegru  were 
concocted  by  Bonaparte  to  accom- 
plish his  ruin,  125-133. 
iv.      "  Disposed  of,"  500. 

Picot,  ii.  260. 

Pictet,  ii.  39S. 

Pius  VI.,  ii.  Negotiates  with  the 
Republic,  157  ;  thirty  millions 
levied  on  him,  iSi  ;  surrenders 
Ancona,  1S3  ;  calls  back  the  money 
despatched,    250 ;     calls    upon    the 


coalition  to  exterminate  the  French, 
254 ;  Carnot  favorable  to  him, 
260,  271  ;  his  overthrow  resolved 
upon,  372  ;  renounces  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  391  ;  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  404  ;  an  im- 
propriety ;  payment  in  jewelry, 
437  ;  Cacault  kisses  his  hand,  468  ; 
petition  against  the  removal  of 
Rome's  works  of  art,  476-495  ;  no 
conclave  in  case  of  his  death,  487, 
495  ;  Bonaparte  urges  him  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dissensions  among 
the  French  clergy,  600. 

iii.  Rumor  of  his  death,  72,  iii ; 
seeks  a  refuge  in  Florence,  198  ; 
in  Siena,  216  ;  transferred  to  the 
Chartreuse  of  Florence,  thence  to 
Cagliari,  277,  279  ;  accusation 
brought  against  him  by  Joseph  and 
Lucien,  353-355  ;  talk  of  sending 
him  to  Spain,  366;  conveyed  to 
Brian^on,  thence  to  Valence,  391  ; 
his  death,  555. 

Pierrugues,  i.  285  ;  iv.  239,  281. 

Pignatelli,   Prince,   ii.    183,    247  ;    iii. 
197,  356;  iv.  252-253. 

Pignol,  iv.  281. 

Piis,  iv.  203. 

Pilnitz,  Treaty  of,  i.  71  ;  ii.  154;  iii. 
232  ;  iv.  496. 

Pincot,  General,  ii.  172  ;  iii.  25. 

Piques,  Section  des,  i,  298-300. 

Pison  du  Galand,  iii.  194-195. 

Pitt,   ii.  154,  304,  305,  497,  576  ;    iii. 

33.  347.  441- 
Plaisant,  iv.  2S1. 
Platiere,  de  la,  ii.  239. 
Pletinberg,  i.  36-37. 
Pleville  le  Peley,  i.  29  ;  ii.  499,  501- 

502,  581  ;  iii.  1S6,  236. 
Pochole,  ii.  209. 
Poignards,  Journee  des,  i.  S4. 
Poinsinet,  i.  56  ;  ii.  318. 
Poix,  Prince  de,  ii.  311. 
Polastron,  Mme.  de,  iv.  489. 
Poli,  ii.  353,  447. 
Polignacs,  The,  i.  App. 
Polignac,  Jules  de,  iv.  489. 
Polissard,  ii.  484;    iii.  514. 
Poland,  Dismemberment  of,  ii.  17. 
Poncelin,  ii.  331-342. 
Pondicherry,  Capitulation  of,  i.  23  and 

App. 
Poniatowski,  Stanislaus,  ii.  27,  92. 
Ponteves,  The  family,  i.  Pref.  and   5. 
Popincourt,  Section  de,  i.  305,  320. 
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Porcelet,  i.  301. 

Porcher  de  Richeboiirg,  iv.  335. 

Porre,  iv.  2S1. 

Portal,  iii.  272. 

Portalis,  ii.  Opponent  of  the  Direc- 
torate, formerly  "choked  off  by 
Rlirabeau,"  nicknamed  the  "  cold- 
water  tap,"  24  ;  protests  his  ardent 
republicanism,  292  ;  Carnot  be- 
lieves in  him,  409,  474  ;  attests  his 
republicanism  on  his  honor,  432  ; 
promises  the  Directorate  a  majority 
against  the  royalists,  435  ;  f'vewbell 
looks  upon  him  as  a  foe,  4S5;  works 
for  Ministerial  changes,  527  ;  a 
member  of  the  Clichy  committee, 
562 ;  rej)uted  to  hold  a  procuration 
from  the  English,  5S3. 

iii.     Sentenced  to  transportation, 

Portalis,  Judge,  iv.  362. 

Porte,  iii.  299,  455. 

Portiez  de  I'Oise,  iii.  228-231,  434. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  ii.  453,  457. 

Potter,  ii.  576. 

Pougny,  iii.  22S-231. 

Poule,  The  Abbe,  ii.  449. 

PouUain-Grandprey,  iii.  74,  395,  413, 

417. 
Poultier,  ii.      Keeps   Barras  informed 
of  Babeuf's  doings,  133  ;  his  news- 
paper, the  Ami  des  lois,  denounced 
by    Letourneur  with   Carnot's   sup- 
port, 198-200  ;  censorship  asked  for 
in  vain  on   this  occasion,  235  ;   La- 
garde  ironical  about  him,  243  ;  ac- 
cused of  having  a  hand  in  the  popu- 
lar  movement  at   Leipzig,  290  ;  an 
"exclusive,"  according    to    Carnot, 
296  ;  incites  to  desertion.  297  ;   Le- 
tourneur desirous  of  "  killing"  him, 
315  ;  Carnot  only  slightly  reassured, 
370  ;  should  be  arrested,  375. 
Poussielgue,  iv.  32. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  iv.  439. 
Pradier,  iii.  228-231. 
Praire-^^ontaud,  iii.  514- 
Pradt,  de,  iv.  466. 

Prairial,  Year  VIL  (30th),  iii.  Pre- 
liminaries: the  Councils  sittmg  en 
permanence  call  upon  the  Director 
to  report  on  the  state  of  affairs,  416; 
Treilhard  excluded  from  the  Di- 
rectorate, 417 ;  Merlin  and  Larevel- 
liere  virulently  attacked  in  the  Coun- 
cils, 418  ;  Bernadotte  and  Joubert 
sounded  by  Barras ;  Joubert  accepts 


the  command  of  the  troops,  420- 
422  :  Merlin  and  Larevelliere  resign 
owing  to  the  threats  of  Barras  and 
of  the  Councils,  423-425  ;  Gohier 
elected  a  Director,  427  ;  clemency 
of  the  victors  ;  dismissals  in  lieu  of 
transportation,  430;  the  Government 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  438  ;  the 
Councils  cease  silling  en pej-maneizce, 
44S  ;  reinstatement  of  the  officers 
cashiered  by  Merlin  and  Treilhard, 
464  ;  the  former  Ministers,  begin- 
ning with  Talleyrand,  threatened, 
467-468. 

Prairial,  Insurrection  of  the  1st,  i. 
270-274,  292  ;  ii.  216,  474. 

Prairial,  Law  of  the  l6th,  i.  278. 

Prairial,  Law  of  the  22d,  i.  Pref.  and 
188. 

Precy,  de,  ii.  385,  386,  38S,  397,  399, 
495  ;  iii-  338-348. 

Prieur  de  la  Cote-d'Or,  i.  161,  162, 
178,  196,  229. 

Prieur  de  la  Marne,  i.  195. 

Prost,  iv.  281. 

Provence,  Comte  de  (see  Louis 
XVIIL). 

Provera,  General,  ii.  no. 

Proyard,  ii.  2g6. 

Prud'homme,  ii.  133. 

Puisaye,  de,  ii.  311,  366,  388,  412; 
iii.  46. 

Puissant,  i.  124. 

PuUi,  General,  ii.  486. 

Puy,  iv.  214-215. 

QUATREMfeRE     DE     QUINCY,     ii.     476, 

582  ;  iii.  514. 

Quenet,  i.  237. 

Quinette,  ii.  278. 

Quinze-Vingts,  Section  des,  i.  297, 
320. 

Quirini,  ii.  121,  424,  448  ;  iii.  log- 
in. 

Quirini,  Mme.,  ii.  248. 

Quirot,  iii.  260-261. 

Rabaut  Saint-Etienne,  i.  154. 

I-tadet,  iv.  179. 

Raffet,  iii.  338-348- 

Raguideau,  iii.  44S. 

Raire,  ii.  437- 

Ramatuelle,  iii.  221-225. 

Ramel,    ii.    49,    l8r,   409.   448,    526  ; 

iii.  23,  481. 
Ramsat,  ii.  372- 
Rapatel,  iv.  97. 
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Rapinat,  iii.  274-275,  2S0,  457-45S. 

Rassa],  ii.  361. 

Rastadt,  Congress  of.  iii.  Bonaparte 
represents  France,  no  ;  his  tri- 
umphal journey,  116,  122  ;  his  high- 
handed ways  and  his  threats  to  the 
German  diplomats  and  to  the  Swed- 
ish plenipotentiary,  123  ;  returns  to 
Paris,  139  ;  refuses  to  return  to 
Rastadt,  164;  Bernadotte  takes  his 
place,  248  ;  Penelope's  web,  285  ; 
delays,  290  ;  France's  ultimatum  ; 
the  Rhine,  300 ;  the  protocol  too 
favorable  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, 320  ;  the  French  conclusiiin 
adopted.  331  ;  a  threat  to  break  off 
negotiations  should  the  Austrian 
Empire  allow  the  Russians  to  pass 
through  its  territory,  356;  our  plen- 
ipotentiaries threatened,  386 ;  as- 
sassinated. 387  ;  the  authors  of  the 
crime,  388-3S9  ;  a  very  cool  letter 
written  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
394  ;  impunity,  468. 

Rastadt,  Victory  of,  ii.  183. 

Raucourt,  Mile.,  ii.  365  ;  iii.  338-34B; 
iv.  1 85. 

Raynal,  The  woman,  iii.  338-348. 

Real,  Comte,  i.  Accompanies  to 
Havre  Barras,  commissioned  to  se- 
cure the  provisioning  of  Paris,  269  ; 
his  Rssai  stir  Us  Journt!cs  de  Ven~ 
dimiaire  renders  justice  to  Barras, 
315-327- 

ii.  Draws  up  the  proclamation 
at  the  accession  of  the  Directorate  ; 
receives  10,000  francs,  6  ;  the  same 
amount  for  framing  instructions  to 
the  commissaries,  18  ;  asks  for  an 
audience,  202  ;  the  Crenelle  con- 
spirators include  him  among  the 
members  of  their  projected  govern- 
ment. 217;  represents  Drouet;  is 
looked  upon  by  Carnot  as  an  an- 
archist leader,  220;  Babeuf's  counsel 
ex  officio^  490. 

iii.  Urges  Barras  to  seize  upon 
the  dictatorship.  28  ;  formerly  pub- 
lic prosecutor  before  the  criminal 
court,  incarcerated  during  the  Ter- 
ror, and  saved  in  Thermidor,  493  ; 
distinguished  himself  in  Vende- 
miaiie,  but  too  fond  of  puns,  494- 
495  ;  pretends  to  withdraw  from 
public  life, and  has  himself  appointed 
a  commissar}'  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  495-500. 


iv.  Points  out  to  Barras  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  coup  d'etat,  57,  65  ; 
present  at  the  conspirators'  meeting, 
61;  sub -lieutenant  to  Talleyrand 
et  a/.,  115;  pohce  reports  on  Bar- 
ras ;  supports  his  expulsion  from 
Paris,  204  ;  accused  by  Fouche,  258, 
404  ;  claims  to  have  saved  Barras, 
2S3. 

Rebuffet,  i.  269. 

Redon,  ii.  566. 

Redy,  iv.  180. 

Regnaud  Saint-Jean-d'Angely,  ii.  295; 
iii.  64  ;  iv.  41,  45,  55,  115. 

Regnier,  iii.  254,  425  ;  iv.  77. 

Reinhard,  iii.   371,  480-481  ;     iv.    26- 

27>  143- 

Renouard,  iii.  228-231. 

Republican,  Decadence  of  the  idea, 
iii.  Pref. 

Reveilloii  affair,  i.  62. 

Revest,  iv.  2S1. 

Revolutionary  Tribunal,  i.  229-231, 
240-245. 

Rewbell,  ii.  Elected  a  Director,  2-3  ; 
president,  4  ;  Eetourneur  succeeds 
him  as  president,  45  ;  together 
with  Barras  unsuccessfully  opposes 
changes  of  officials  in  the  Bouches- 
du-Rhone  and  the  appointment  of 
Beurnonville  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  North,  93-95  ; 
Barras  and  he  are  one,  120;  coun- 
sels moderation  in  dealing  with 
Babeuf  and  his  accomplices,  and 
the  prosecution  of  royalists,  139 ; 
defends  Barras  against  the  Five 
Hundred,  147  ;  successfully  resists 
the  appointments  asked  for  by  the 
counter-revolutionists,  149;  together 
with  Barras  draws  up  the  message  on 
the  warrants  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  deputies,  161-162  ;  angry  out- 
burst in  the  councils  against  the 
counter-revolution,  164 ;  displays 
an  interest  in  the  Milan  delegates, 
174;  defends  the  suspect  deputies 
after  the  Babeuf  affair,  176  ;  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  Genevese  ; 
criticises  the  personal  jiolicy  of 
Carnot,  177;  takes  from  Carnot 
an  affidavit  against  Drouet ;  takes 
the  part  of  the  Neapolitan  ref- 
ugees, 178 ;  angered  at  the  dep- 
uties who  demand  to  be  paid  at 
par,  181  ;  with  Barras  opposes  a 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  185  ;  defends 
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Tallien  accused  by  Co'chon,  187  ; 
raises  the  question  of  the  impend- 
ing elections,  igo ;  calls  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  authorities  at  Aix 
and  Marseilles,  and  denounces 
the  royalists.  196-197,  203,  209 ; 
wrangles  with  Letourneur ;  apos- 
trophizes Carnot,  209  ;  angry  with 
Truguet,  who  sets  aside  a  couple 
of  partriotic  naval  officers,  211  ; 
his  hatred  of  Kleber,  212  ;  cen- 
sures the  police  for  not  having 
forestalled  the  invasion  of  the 
Camp  of  Crenelle,  220;  "would 
blow  out  the  brains "  of  Letour- 
neur were  he  accused  ;  opposes 
Letourneur,  desirous  of  "  driving 
out "  the  ushers  tainted  with 
Jacobinism,  221  ;  moves  to  again 
place  Talleyrand's  name  on  the 
list  of  tf/nigyh ;  opposed  by  Barras  ; 
Rewbell  angry,  222 ;  indignant 
when  Merlin  moves  the  re-trial  of 
the  acquitted  citizens,  231  ;  moves 
that  the  two  informers  in  the 
Crenelle  affair  be  pardoned,  237  ; 
opposes  dismissals  in  the  South, 
23S,  242,  245  ;  recalls  to  "decency" 
deputies  who  recommend  rallying 
to  "decent  folk,"  244-245;  lays 
down  conditions  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  propositions  made  by  Naples, 
247;  his  "ingenuousness,"  248; 
becomes  personal  towards  Carnot, 
249  ;  detests  Talleyrand  and  Maret, 
263  ;  opposes  the  cession  of  Belgium, 
265  ;  opposes  official  negotiations 
with  Austria,  267  ;  unsuccessfully 
moves  that  lots  be  drawn  for  the 
outgoing  Director  on  the  eve  of 
the  election  of  a  successor,  269  ; 
desirous  of  limiting  Bonaparte's 
powers,  271  ;  suspected  as  counsel 
of  the  informer  Tort  de  la  Sonde, 
279;  calls  "rascals"  contractors 
presented  by  Carnot  and  wins  his 
point,  283.  284  ;  calls  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Faypoult,  283  ;  exercises 
supervision  over  the  Minister  who 
is  preparing  the  elections  in  Bel- 
gium ;  defends  Jourdan,  284  ;  in 
favor  of  Italy  being  a  dependency 
of  France,  287;  of  "expelling" 
Malmesbury,  288  ;  declares,  in 
reply  to  invectives  against  the 
terrorists,  that  he  will  march  with 
the   "brigands,"  297;    insists   that 


Moreau  shall  hold  out  in  Kehl  to 
"the  last  gun  -  cartridge, "  305: 
calls  for  the  arrest  of  the  royalist 
Gallais,  Carnot's  friend  ;  cele- 
bration of  the  2 1st  January  at 
Notre-Dame,  308  ;  disarms  Carnot's 
anger  at  the  journalists,  310  ; 
mingles  his  tears  with  those  of 
Barras,  defending  the  Italians, 
314,  330;  causes  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  a  Batavian  Con- 
stitution, 325  :  baits  the  priests  ; 
moves  that  the  Theatre  Louvois 
be  closed,  326  ;  calls  for  ex- 
traordinary measures  against  the 
accomplices  of  the  royal  commis- 
saries and  the  dismissal  of  Willot, 
350,  351,  408  ;  Carnot,  352  ;  sneers 
at  Letourneur,  368  ;  opposed  to 
sparing  the  Pope,  392  ;  approves 
the  theophilanthropic  project  of 
Larevelliere,  393  ;  defends  the  in- 
dependence of  Milanese  territory, 
395,  403,  405,  422  ;  urges  on  the 
trial  of  the  royalists,  413;  "We 
can  now  slumber  peacefully,"  he 
says  to  Letourneur,  who  proposes 
to  "  do  police  work  himself,"  422  ; 
protests  against  a  motion  to  draw 
in  the  bosom  of  the  corps  Ugislatif 
the  name  of  the  outgoing  Direc- 
tor, 423  ;  calls  for  the  dismissal  of 
two  royalist  generals  ;  attempts  to 
paralyze  the  resistance  of  the 
Appellate  Court,  which  shows 
favor  to  the  royalists,  431  ;  calls 
Desmousseaux,  who  has  given  the 
Jacobins  the  "ass's  kick,"  a 
Chouan,  440  ;  announces  the  prep- 
aration of  violent  onslaughts  on 
the  Government,  451  ;  gives  the  lie 
to  Carnot,  exclaiming  that  "peace 
is  not  really  desired,"  455  ;  re- 
fuses to  sign  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben,  which  contain  nothing 
about  Mayence,  for  he  has  sworn 
to  "wear  his  mustaches"  until 
Mayence  is  restored,  459-467  ; 
calls  for  the  union  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  with  Lombardy, 
469 ;  vainly  attempts  to  proceed 
with  the  drawing  of  lots  for  the 
outgoing  Director  ere  the  arrival 
of  the  fresh  Third  ;  does  not 
believe  in  the  republicanism  of 
Portalis  et  al,  474  ;  blames  the 
cession  of   Mantua   and  'Venice  to 
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Austria,  475  ;  calls  Carnot  and 
Letouriieur  traitors,  4S2  ;  expresses 
"as  president"  regrets  on  Letour- 
neur  retiring  from  the  Director- 
ate, 484  ;  greets  with  "  Teutonic  " 
frankness  the  overtures  of  Barthe- 
lemy,  498  ;  does  not  expect  any 
good  from  the  Cercle  Constitit- 
tioiinel,  which  has  admitted  Talley- 
rand to  its  membership,  503  ;  in- 
dorses Barras's  motion  against  the 
assassins  of  the  South,  519  ;  the 
Trumvirate,  522-523  ;  it  is  pro- 
posed to  impeach  him,  559  ;  in 
favor  of  retaining  Merlin,  565  ; 
votes  with  the  majority  in  favor 
of  Ministerial  changes,  566;  ap- 
proached beforehand  by  Talley- 
rand; suffers  him  to  be  appointed, 
567  ;  accuses  Carnot  of  deserting 
tlie  cause  of  the  Republic,  577  ; 
fresh  oaths  of  .union  with  Barras 
and  Larevelliere,  583  ;  votes  for 
maintaining  Hoche  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  Sambre  -  et  -  Meuse, 
584  ;  against  the  vote  of  censure 
of  the  armies  moved  by  Carnot, 
592  ;  violent  scene  with  Carnot, 
601-603. 

iii.  Threatened  with  proscrip- 
tion, 3  ;  refuses  to  arm  the  "  hired 
assassins  of  royalism,"  5 ;  invites 
Bernadotte  to  dinner,  7  ;  thinks  of 
flight  on  the  17th  Fructidor,  ig  ; 
his  ideas  "  clouded,"  is  "  truly 
insane";  threatened  by  Barras,  he 
gives  way,  20-21  ;  in  favor  of  in- 
cluding the  D'Orleans  in  the  proc- 
lamation against  the  return  of 
royalty,  22  ;  supports  a  motion  to 
obtain  the  liberty  of  Lafayette,  62  ; 
the  "secret  of  Rewbell"  and  the 
blunders  of  Petiet,  who  is  in  igno- 
rance of  it,  69  ;  Barras  stirred  up 
against  him,  76  ;  unfavorably  im- 
pressed with  Bonaparte,  13S  ;  his 
"  big  head  "  contains  feelings  of  the 
greatest  contempt  for  humanity  ; 
remains  inflexible  towards  Mme.  de 
Stael,  151-156  ;  in  favor  of  repre- 
sentative government  for  Switzer- 
land. 159  ;  his  alleged  wealth, 
invented  by  Sieyes,  is  cause  that  a 
proposition  is  made  to  him  that  his 
son  shall  marry  Hortense  de  Beau- 
harnais  ;  he  rejects  it,  165  ;  refuses 
to  let  Truguet  return  to  the  Minis- 


try of  Marine,  1S6  ;  distrusts  Bona- 
parte, 187  ;  rejects  at  first  the  idea 
of  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  then 
yields,  igo-192  ;  greatly  displeased 
at  Barras  interfering  on  behalf  of 
the  mistress  of  Talleyrand,  "that 
impudent  priest,"  whose  dismissal 
he  calls  for,  206-208  ;  moves  to  ex- 
clude the  terrorists  from  the  elec- 
tions, 216,  237;  thinks  little  of 
I'alleyrand's  ability,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  embarrassing  "that 
great  humbug,"  217-218  ;  in  favor 
of  "working"  the  Paris  elections, 
227;  La  Peur  de  Poulticr,  by  Rew- 
bell, 240;  allusion  to  the  "under- 
hand means"  resorted  to  by  Bona- 
parte in  Venice,  246  ;  charged 
with  fraudulent  practices,  265-266  ; 
quarrels  with  Treilhard  over  the 
presidency  ;  a  challenge,  26S-269  ; 
compromise  and  embraces ;  Tal- 
leyrand anxious  to  conciliate  him, 
270  ;  his  brother-in-law  Rapinat 
charged  with  extortions,  274;  his 
illness,  2S3  ;  in  his  praise,  284 ; 
goes  to  take  the  waters  ;  his  ac- 
cusers take  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, 299;  returns  to  Paris,  300; 
threatened  with  impeachment,  390; 
designated  by  lot  as  outgoing  Di- 
rector ;  joins  the  Ancients,  398- 
399  ;  calumnies  of  Sieyes  against 
him  ;  the  wax-candles  of  the  com- 
mittee, 399-401  ;  receives  100,000 
francs  by  way  of  compensation, 
403  ;  threatened  with  transporta- 
tion ;  his  defence,  456-459. 

iv.      Received  100,000  francs  on 
leaving  the  Directorate,  197. 

Rey,  iii.  228-231. 

Rey,  General,  ii.  20. 

Reynier,  General,  iv,  31. 

Rezoff  (see  Mathieu  de  Rezoff). 

Rhine,  Crossing  of  the,  ii.  171,   183, 
367,  447,  44S,  450,  454,  460,  463. 

Ricard,  ii.  557  ;  iii.  228-231. 

Richard  of  Avignon,  i.  82. 

Richard  of  Lyons,  iii.  33S-34S. 

Richelieu,  Due  de,  iv.  439,  468-474. 

Richelieu,  Marshal  de,  i.  55.  • 

Richepanse,  General,  ii.  586. 

Richer-Serisy,  ii.  401 ;  iii.  338-348. 

Richery  or  Richeri,  Admiral,  ii.  100, 
157.  267. 

Ricord,   i.   Pref.   and    120,    148,  2S6- 
287;  ii.  135,  139. 
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Ricord  Junior,  iv.  2S1. 

Ricord,  Mme.,  i.  Pref.  and  148,  286. 

Ridaud  (?)  de  la  Tour,  i.  App. 

Riviere,  de,  iv.  415.  418,  480-492. 

Rivoli,  Victory  of,  ii.  156,  329. 

Roberjot,  ii.  496  ;  iii.  388. 

Robert  du  Tarn,  iii.  32S. 

Robert  Lindet,  i.    161,   196;   ii.    191, 
242,  251 :  iii.  481. 

Robespierre,   Charlotte,    i.   Pref.   and 
App. 

Robespierre     the    Younger,    i.    Pref., 
148,  21S,  and  App. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien,  i.  Threat- 
ens Barras  and  other  corrupt  men  ; 
Bonaparte  his  partisan,  132  ;  at- 
tacked by  Louvet  and  defended  by 
Marat,  136  ;  deserved  a  Charlotte 
Corday,  138  ;  greets  Barras  at  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  with 
silent  coldness,  160  ;  his  omnipo- 
tence ;  the  Terror  embodied  in  him, 
163-166;  his  dwelling-place  and 
lessons,  166-16S  ;  receives  Barras 
and  Freron  while  proceeding  with 
his  toilet  in  ominous  silence,  l6g- 
172  ;  Talleyrand  resembles  him, 
172  ;  butchers  the  Girondc,  173  ;  an 
interview  with  Danton  while  at  his 
toilet ;  refuses  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  him,  176;  Danton 
the  Lion,  he  the  Tiger-cat,  179  ;  a 
curse  upon  him  and  his  house,  184; 
present  at  Danton's  execution,  185  ; 
indorses  the  ferocious  law  of  the 
22d  Prairial,  188  ;  separates  from 
the  two  Committees,  191  ;  makes 
overtures  to  Barras,  193  and  App.  ; 
stormy  sitting  of  the  Committee; 
CoUot  d'llerbois  assaults  Robes- 
pierre, who  leans  towards  modera- 
tion, Pref.  ;  his  clemency,  195-198 
and  App. ;  Tallien  and  Fouche  call 
on  Robespierre;  his  obstinate  si- 
lence, 206-213;  vague  and  threaten- 
ing speech  in  the  Convention  and 
amid  the  Jacobins  (8th  Thermidor), 
214-215  and  App. ;  9th  Thermidor  ; 
Vadier  and  Cambon  attack  him  ; 
Thuriot  denies  him  the  right  of 
speech,  215-216  and  App.  ;  his 
confusion  and  insults  ;  toys  with  a 
penknife,  216-217  ;  indicted,  2l8  ; 
the  jailers  refuse  to  open  the  prison 
doors  to  him  ;  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  the  Commune,  219;  his  hesitancy, 
226  ;  shoots  himself  in  the  jaw  just 


as  Merlin  and  Barras  enter  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  227  and  App.  ;  was 
it  a  case  of  suicide?  227';  trans- 
ported to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  ;  denied  a  pen,  228;  the 
blood-bespattered  table,  229  and 
App.  ;  arraigned  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  on  the  loth,  and 
at  once  executed  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  229-233;  "Cast  him 
into  the  Capets'  grave,"  orders  Bar- 
ras, 233  ;  feared  even  in  death, 
235-236  ;  Barere's  ridiculous  accu- 
sation against  him,  23S  ;  Barras 
lauds  his  clemency,  App. ;  the  Com- 
mittee of  I^ublic  Safety  decapitated 
together  with  him,  235-237;  his  pa- 
pers and  catechism,  243-244  and 
App.  ;  the  Jacobins  succumb  with 
him,  261. 

iii.  His  hatred  of  jobbers  ;  his 
"political  Jansenism,"  86  ;  his  ex- 
cessive morality,  209 ;  his  bile,  323. 

Robespierrists,  The,  iii.  3. 

Rochambeau,  i.  3. 

Rochecotte,  de,  ii.  383  ;  iii.  283. 

Rochegude,  Marquis  de,  iv.  314. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  i.  4,  28. 

Rcederer,  ii.  His  versatility  and  op- 
position to  the  Directorate,  233  ; 
awards  it  interested  praise  in  his 
Journal  de  Paris,  239  ;  conspiracy 
in  the  Rue  de  Provence  to  supplant 
the  Five  Directors  by  a  single  one, 

355- 

iv.  Bonaparte's  "political  broker," 
41  ;  not  entitled  to  be  censorious 
in  the  matter  of  morality,  45  ;  dines 
at  Bernadotte's,  55  ;  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  conspirators  pre- 
vious to  Brumaire,  61  ;  dines  at 
Bonaparte's,  70  ;  matutinal  oath  on 
a  crucifix,  86 ;  sub-lieutenant  to 
Sieyes  et  al.,  115;  unfortunate 
meeting  with  Jerome  at  Barras's, 
341-344 ;  his  career  as  prociireur 
syndic  conveyed  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
Convention;  remains  in  office  under 
the  Empire,  then  excluded  from 
the  Senate,  342. 

Rcemers,  iii.  228-231. 

l^oger,  Edme,  iii.  228-231. 

Roger-Ducos,  iii.  Elected  a  Director 
because  a  nonentity,  427. 

iv.  "An  old  child  in  tow  of 
Sieyes,"  4  ;  despised  by  Bonaparte, 
who   styles  him   a  "cripple,"  59; 
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rallies  to  the  Ancients  and  to  Bona- 
parte on  the  igth  Brumaire,  91,  92; 
provisional  Consul,  iii  ;  receives 
from  Sieyes  100,000  francs  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Directorate,  197. 

Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  i.  Pref.  and  48- 
52,  159,  and  App.  ;    iii.  66. 

Roland,  i.  96-97,  1S3. 

Roland,  Mme.,  i.  Pref   and  96-97. 

Roland,  Colonel,  ii,  399. 

Rome,  Occupation  of,  ii.  354  and 
App. 

Rossignol,  General,  ii.  135,  217  ;  iii. 
8.  14. 

Rossily,  the  elder,  iii,  221-225. 

Rossily,  the  younger,  iii.  221-225. 

Roubaud,  Cesar,  i.  log  ;  iv.  221. 

Roubaud,  The  messenger  of  State,  ii. 
221. 

Roubeaud,  i.  App. 

Roubin,  iv.  425. 

Rouchon,  iii.  260,  261,  325-328,  350. 

Rouillet,  ii.  323. 

Rouppe,  iii.  228-231. 

Rousseau,  iv.  77. 

Rousselin  (see  Saint-AIbin). 

Rouvet,  du,  iii.  221-225. 

Roiix-I.aborie,  iv.  302,  305,  372. 

Rovere,  de,  i.  83,  351  ;  ii.  14,  355, 
564,  583  ;  iii.  12,  14.  338-348. 

Rovigo,  Due  de  (see  Savary). 

Roveredo,  Victory  of,  ii.  211. 

Royer-CoUard,  iv.  494. 

Ruamps,  i.  Pref. 

RufTo,  de,  ii.  599. 

Rusca,  Cardinal,  ii.  356. 

S.'^AVEDRA,  iii.  286. 

Sabran,  Elzear  de,  ii.  119. 

Sade,  Marquis  de,  i.  Pref.  and  65-6S  ; 

iii.  68. 
Sahuguet,  General,  iii.  71,  iii. 
Saint-Albin  (de  Corbeau  de),  i.  82. 
Saint-Albin,  Alexandre  Rousselin  de, 

i.  foot-note,  2S6  ;  iii.  461  ;  iv.  Pref., 

20,  357. 
Saint-Brice,  Mnie.,  iii.  33S-34S. 
Saint-Christole,  iii.  45. 
Saint-Cyr,   General,  ii.  28  ;    iii,    282, 

393- 

Sainte-Foix,  iii.  338-348. 

Sainte-Suzanne,  iii.  393. 

Saint-Hiiruges,  ii.  261. 

Saint-Jullien,  Admiral,  ii.  2ir, 

Saint-Just,  i.  His  sententious  and 
phlegmatic  tone  and  peremptory 
gestures,    iSo  ;     his    report    against 


Danton  and  the  D'Orleans  faction, 
180-183  '■'  estranges  the  Committees 
from  himself,  191  ;  his  motion  to 
call  upon  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  allay  uneasiness  rejected, 
194  ;  Fouche  dreads  him,  206-207  I 
9th  Tliermidor  ;  his  profound  de- 
meanor ;  his  interrupted  speech,  215 
and  App.;  indicted,  218  ;  his  parly 
not  the  only  cruel  one,  222  ;  min- 
isters to  the  wounded  Robespierre, 
228  and  App. ;  appears  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  ;  the  r^/cs 
inverted,  229  ;  his  "  boots  greased,'* 
232,236;  "carries  his  head  like  a 
Saint-Sacrament,"  353. 

iii.  His  hatred  of  jobbers;  his 
"political  Jansenism,"  86  ;  his  ex- 
cessive morality,  209. 

iv.  His  mo^  on  Robespierre,  209  ; 
his  remains  commingle  with  those 
of  Louis  XVI.,  366,  487. 

Saint-Leon,  iv.  183. 

Saint-Marsan,  de,  ii.  454. 

Saint-Martin,  General,  i.  269. 

Saint-Priest,  ii.  405,  564. 

Sainval,  Miles.,  i.  App. 

Saladin,  i.  351  ;  ii.  14,  396,  398,  444; 

iii-  338-348,  514- 

Saliceti,  i.  Deputy  of  the  Convention 
at  Toulon  ;  his  bravery,  Pref.  and 
120;  fusillades;  proposes  that  Bona- 
parte be  appointed  major  ;  his  in- 
timacy with  him  ;  his  account  of  the 
siege  ;  his  opinion  of  Dugommier  ; 
rough  draft  of  the  plan  of  attack, 
Pref.  ;  confers  with  Barras,  130; 
prejudiced  against  Bonaparte,  134  ; 
remains  at  Toulon,  146. 

ii.  Intrusted  by  the  Directorate 
with  a  mission  to  Genoa,  98  ;  his 
conduct  in  Italy  thought  suspicious, 
172  ;  commissary  in  Corsica  ;  super- 
seded, 272. 

iii.  While  in  Italy  used  tact  in 
his  dealing  with  both  the  civil  and 
the  military  elements,  291. 

iv.  Denounces  to  Barras  the 
"man  who  has  fled  from  Egypt," 
72  ;  attends  the  gathering  at  Jo- 
seph's on  the  i8th  Brumaire,  97  ; 
confers  with  Bernadotte  as  to  the 
means  of  resistance,  100  ;  betrays 
Bernadotte,  loi. 

Sambat,  ii.  4S1. 

Sandoz-RoUin,  ii.  177,  296,  433,  455, 
523  ;  iii.  3S8. 
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Sans-Culottes,  Battery  of  the,  i.  Pref. 

Saiis-CulottiJes,  i.  2S1. 

Sanson,  i.  233  ;  iv.  367. 

Santlionax,  ii.  307,  362. 

Sao  Thiago,  Naval  engagement  of  i 
34- 

Sapinaud,  ii.  20,  4S. 

Sardinia  (see  Victor  Amadeus). 

Sardon,  iii.  22S-231. 

Sardou,  iii.  228-231. 

Sartine,  de,  i.  App. ;  iii.  33S-34S  •  iv 
1S2. 

Sauvarie,  iv.  2S1. 

Sauvo,  iv.  457. 

Savary,  ii.  535;  iv.  225,  231-232, 
243,  246,  259,  422. 

Savary,  of  tlie  Charente-Inf.,  iii.  228- 
231. 

Savary,  of  the  Eure,  iii.  22S-231. 

Savon,  iv.  281. 

Saxony,  Duke  of,  iv.  304. 

Scepeaux,  Vicomte  de,  ii.  92,  127, 
168. 

Schepfer,  ii.  398. 

Scherer,  ii.  Commands  the  Army  of 
Italy  ;  publishes  brilliant  deeds,  40; 
his  age;  his  obesity;  Bonaparte's 
accusations,  78;  his  facile  pen,  412  ; 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
8tli  division,  480,  490  ;  denounces 
the  fanaticism  of  tlie  Ilaut-Rhin, 
487  ;  Minister  of  War,  581  ;  report 
on  the  Invalides  (military  pension- 
ers), 593. 

iii.  Draws  up  the  orders  to  the 
armies  after  the  l8th  Fructidor, 
23  ;  his  unpopularity,  83  ;  discredit 
cast  upon  him  by  Hoche,  95  ;  his 
plans  of  campaign  well  drawn  up, 
loi  ;  charged  with  waste  of  public 
funds,  299  ;  a  gambler,  344 ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  Army  of  Italy,  361, 
365  :  Merlin  furious  with  him,  366  ; 
has  Championnet  court-martialled, 
378  ;  remains  on  the  defensive, 
383  ;  succeeded  by  Moreau,  385  ; 
retreats  in  disorder  across  the  Po  ; 
appointed  inspector  of  the  troops 
in  Holland,  3S7  ;  denounced,  391- 
403  ;  handed  over  to  the  military 
tribunal,  428. 

Scherlock,  ii.  26S. 

Schimmelpenninck,  iv.  299. 

Sebastiani,  General,  iv.  116-118. 
Secret  Service  funds,  iii.  228-231. 
Segur,  de,  ii.  355,  397. 
Seguy,  iii.  73,  303,  30O  ;  iv.  244. 
IV-39 


Semonville,  ii.  262,  264  ;  iii-,  428,  559- 
560  ;  iv.  298-299. 

Semonville,  Mme.  de,  iv.  29S. 

Senef,  Comte  de,  iii.  33S-348. 

Sen^s,  iv.  281.   . 

Senover,  iii.  367. 

Serbelloni,  ii.  359,  372,  466. 

Serre,  de,  i.  32, 

Serri^re,  iii.  338-348. 

Serurier,  ii.  599. 

Servieres.  iii.  22S-231. 

Shea,  ii.  293. 

Sheridan,  iii.  61. 

Siberel,  iii.  228-231. 

SiboLit  Cornillon,  iii'  228-231. 

Sicard,  The  Abbe,  ii.  403. 

Sicot,  iv.  281. 

Sidney  Smith,  ii.  104,  206,  528,  529  ; 
iii.  256;  iv.  30,  465. 

Siey^s,  ii.  Elected  a  Director ;  re- 
fusal, 3  ;  Cochon  attempts  to  con- 
nect liimwith  Babeuf,  192  ;  wound- 
ed in  the  right  hand  by  Poule,  a 
priest,  449  ;  called  upon  by  Carnot, 
Joseph  Chenier,  and  "other  patri- 
ots," 465. 

iii.  His  motion  of  ostracism 
against  the  nobles  taken  up  by 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  70  ;  the  roy- 
alist conspirators  of  Vendemiaire 
and  Fructidor  embodied  in  it,  71  ; 
the  proposed  law  meets  with  little 
success  ;  "  Sieyi^s's  spleen  ;"  pres- 
ent at  the  breakfasts  of  the  Di- 
rectorate, 74;  cannot  forgive  the 
Constitution  of  the  Year  III.  hav- 
ing been  preferred  to  his  own  ; 
would  like  to  get  his  revenge  out 
of  Italy  ;  talk  of  sending  this 
"modern  Solon"  thither,  83;  at- 
tributes to  Barras  the  unsuccessful- 
ness  of  his  law  excluding  certain 
classes  of  nobles  from  holding  pub- 
lic offices,  115  ;  favors  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Directorate  and  "  con- 
spires according  to  his  wont,"  116  ; 
accepts  the  Prussian  ambassadorship 
with  a  big  salary,  248  ;  an  anecdote 
of  questionable  taste  in  support  of 
human  imbecility,  277  ;  hopes  for 
an  alliance  with  Prussia,  294  ;  his 
perfidious  advice  to  Bonaparte, 
317  ;  recognition  of  his  worth, 
371  ;  appointed  Director  ;  his  ran- 
cor and  his  slandering  of  Rewbell, 
399-401;  his  rapacity,  427;  dis- 
agrees with  Gohier,   430 ;    opposes 
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the  appointment  of  the  Gascon 
Bernadotte  as  Minister  of  AVar, 
449-450;  considers  the  Ministers 
mere  machines,  453  ;  has  Bourdon 
appointed  Minister  gf  Marine,  454- 
455  ;  ■\\'ori  over  by  Fouche,  484; 
agitates  the  question  of  Bonaparte's 
recall,  485;  in  communication  with 
Joseph  with  the  view  of  modifying 
the  Constitution,  492  ;  approves  the 
enactments  proposed  by  Fouche, 
516  ;  rejects  Simeon's  request  to  be 
allowed  to  select  his  place  of  trans- 
portation, 532  ;  also  that  of  the 
priests  at  Rochefort,  533  ;  distrusts 
the  newly -fledged  Jacobinism  of 
Bernadotte,  549-550  ;  his  contempt 
for  the  canaille,  562  ;  accused  of 
aristocratic  leanings,  he  gets  an- 
gry ;  afraid  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the 
violence  of  the  newspapers,  and 
of  the  Councils,  and  aspires  to  a 
change,  562-565  ;  causes  the  dis- 
missal of  Marbot,  commandant  of 
the  Paris  garrison,  565-566  ;  Jour- 
dan  suspicious  about  him,  572. 

iv.  Exasperated  to  the  highest 
point;  Fouche  too  indolent ;  Berna- 
dotte open  to  suspicion,  4-5  ;  they 
must  be  got  rid  of,  12  ;  hastens  to 
have  Bernadotte's  resignation  ac- 
cepted "  ere  it  is  tendered,"  and 
intrusts  his  portfolio  to  Milet- 
Mureau  ad  iutei'im^  intending  to 
give  it  ultimately  to  Marescot,  who 
is  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  take 
possession  uf  it,  15-16  ;  proud 
attitude  of  Bernadotte,  who  asks 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  20  ; 
Dubois-Crance,  "a  man  of  char- 
acter," imposed  on  him  as  Minister 
by  the  majority,  24-25  ;  the  vic- 
tories prepared  by  Bernadotte  ren- 
der him  morose,  28  ;  notices  that 
Bonaparte  has  returned  without 
leave,  33  ;  listens  to  his  overtures, 
42  ;  comes  to  an  understanding 
with  him  against  Barras,  45  ;  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  con- 
spirators, and  quieted,  6l  ;  pro- 
poses to  arrest  opposing  deputies, 
loi  ;  recommends  having  recourse 
to  force  on  the  igth  Brumaire  ; 
appointed  provisional  consul,  then 
set  aside,  m  ;  his  coach  ready  in 
case  of  failure,  112  ;  appropriates 
the  money  left    in  the    Directorial 


treasury,  137-13S,  196-197  ;  testi- 
fies to  Barras's  purity  in  the  Fauche- 
Borel  affair,  145  ;  proposes  the 
transportation  of  patriots,  161. 

Simeon,  ii.  Denounced  as  an  ^migr^, 
44  ;  abler  and  more  decent  than 
the  other  "chameleons,"  45;  his 
name  coupled  with  that  of  Cadroy, 
the  executioner  of  the  South,  51  ; 
sends  to  the  Directorate  the  assur- 
ance of  his  devotion,  432  ;  promises 
a  majority  to  it,  435  ;  enjoys  Car- 
not's  but  not  Rewbell's  confidence, 
474,  485  ;  urges  the  dismissal  of 
the  Republican  Ministers ;  mis- 
fortune renders  him  just  towards 
Barras,  521  ;  a  member  of  the 
Clichy  Committee,  562  ;  and  of  the 
royalist  group,  583. 

iii.  As  president  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients  attempts  to  amuse  the 
Directorate,  16;  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation and  protected  by  Barras, 
325,  350;  sent  to  the  He  d'Oleron, 
368  ;  letter  to  Barras,  begging  he 
may  serve  out  his  sentence  in  Hol- 
stein  or  Holland ;  brief  in  support 
of  his  request,  517-534. 

Simon,  A.,  i.  237. 

Simon,  of  Brussels,  iii.  33S-34S  ;  iv. 
303. 

Simon,  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  iii.  228-231. 

Simonet,  iv.  281. 

Sinking,  iii.  455. 

Sircey,  Admiral,  ii.  157. 

Smith,  Sidney  (see  Sidney  Smith). 

Solano,  ii.  157,  171;  iv.  206. 

Soleil,  Cainpagnie  du,  iv.  425. 

Solignac,  General,  ii.  31  ;  iv.  333. 

Solnier,  iii.  228-231. 

Sotin,  iii.  183,  185,  338-348. 

Souhait,  ii.   100. 

Souillac,  de,  i.  26. 

Soult,  iv.  26,  264. 

Sourdat,  ii.  399. 

Souville.  de,  i.  App. 

Stael,  the  ambassador,  iii.  22,  3S8. 

Stael,  Mme.  de,  i.  Calumniated  by 
Barras,  Pref. ;  receives  Bonaparte, 
336  ;  does  not  believe  that  with  his 
"  instinct  of  force"  he  dreamed  of 
going  over  to  the  royalists  on  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  357  ;  her  views 
on  physical  love  and  marriage, 
App.;  the  Us  of  Connut\  App. 

ii.    Introduces  Benjamin  Constant 
to  Barras;    her  masculine  manner; 
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an  allusion  to  her  nomadic  amours; 
I16-119  and  Pref. ;  recommends 
preserving  the  Sain-d  Battalion  of 
patriots,  1+4  ;  works  to  have  Talley- 
rand appointed  Minister,  536  ;  lier 
first  visit  to  Barras  with  \\tx prote^^ ; 
introduces  him,  536-539  ;  calls 
again  on  the  following  day;  praises 
Talleyrand's  precious  vices  and  the 
superiority  of  Barras,  539-542  ; 
Talleyrand  considers  her  "super- 
human ;"  Barras  '*an  Apollo  of  the 
Belvedere,"  542-543  ;  Talleyrand 
rejected  by  the  Directorate;  Mnie. 
de  Stael  returns  to  learn  the  re- 
sult, 544  ;  Barras  begs  to  be  left 
in  peace  545  ;  makes  another  on- 
slaught on  him  ;  lias  recourse  to  ex- 
treme means  ;  Barras  does  not  take 
advantage  of  her,  550-555  and 
Pref.;  another  unsuccessful  visit, 
559;  after  Talleyrand's  appoint- 
ment quotes  his  mot:  "Now  to 
make  an  immense  fortune,"  572. 

iii.  Appeals  to  Pichegru,  then  to 
Barras  to  procure  the  deliverance  of 
Lafayette,  a  prisoner  of  Austria, 
60-61  ;  threatened  with  expulsion 
after  having  obtained  permission 
for  Necker  to  return  to  France, 
she  displays  most  flattering  sym- 
pathy for  Barras,  in  order  to  secure 
his  support,  146-147;  returns  next 
day  with  Benjamin  Constant,  her 
"  body  -  guard  "  and  her  natural 
protector,  all  the  more  so  that  the 
girl  she  is  bearing  will  be  his 
image,  148-149 ;  he  presents  her 
defence  to  the  Directorate  in  writ- 
ing, 150-153;  Rewbell  remains  in- 
flexible and  considers  Mme.  de 
Stael  an  intriguer  ;  becomes  a  Gen- 
evese,  153-156  ;  anecdote  about 
Bonaparte,  i88-i8g  ;  her  way  of 
recommending  Talleyrand,  217- 
218  ;  she  is  unendurable  to  him 
*'as  Agrippina  was  to  Nero,"  501- 

503. 

iv.  Calls  on  Barras;  her  ferocious 
hatred  of  the  "tyrant;"  frightened 
by  gendarmes ;  a  beautiful  state  of 
disorder,  212-214  ;  calls  again  on 
Barras  in  May,  1814  ;  narrative  of 
the  severe  lesson  given  by  Cor'inne 
to  Talleyrand,  291-297. 

Stal,  Baroness  de,  iii.  333-348- 

Stephanie,  Mme.,  iv.  304. 


Stofflet,  ii.  48.  91,  103. 

Suard,  iii.  514. 

Suchet,  i.  Pref.;  iv.  264. 

SufFren,  de,  i.  34,  36,  38,  39;  iii.  221- 

225. 
Surez,  ii.  397, 

SuvarofT,  iii.  384,  3S7,  438,  542. 
Sweden,  Queen  of  (see  Mme.  Berna- 

dotte). 
Sylvestre,  i.  121. 
Szeklers  Hussars,  iii.  388,  389,  467. 

Tagliamento,    Passage   of    the,    ii. 
42S. 

Talaru,  de,  i.  5,  7. 

Talleyrand,  de,  i.    His  resemblance  to 
Robespierre,  172. 

ii.  Has  no  literary  style,  18  ; 
accused  by  Rewbell  of  serving  the 
foreigner  ;  a  motion  to  place  him  on 
the  list  of  Emigres  once  more  re- 
jected as  illegal,  222  ;  a  suspicious 
dinner,  261  ;  his  ?2iots  on  Maret, 
263  ;  a  "consummate  liar,"  264  ; 
royalist  conspiracy  got  up  at  Plam- 
burg  by  Louis,  his  ex-coadjutor, 
289  ;  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Directorate,  354  ;  his 
intrigues  with  the  king's  agent, 
396,  398  ;  his  attendance  at  the 
Cercle  Constitiitionnel  founded  by 
him;  alarms  Rewbell,  495,  531  ;  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  have  himself  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  to  the  plenipo- 
tentiary commissioned  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  London,  501-503; 
has  crept  into  the  Academie,  531  ; 
his  aides :  the  Abbes  Louis  and 
Desrenaudes,  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, 532  ;  protests  his  attachment 
to  the  person  of  Barras,  534  and 
Pref. ;  circumvents  him;  sets  the 
women  "to  work,"  535;  requires 
an  office,  in  order  to  "exist"  and 
to  serve  the  Republic,  536  ;  his  first 
call  with  Mme.  de  Stael;  his  lame- 
ness; his  physical  resemblance  to 
Robespierre,  537;  "full  of  delicate 
sentiments ;"  moral  resemblance, 
538  ;  his  merits  :  consecrated  con- 
stitutionnel  bishops  and  tlung  his 
surplice  to  the  winds,  540;  an  "en- 
thusiastic "  admirer  of  Barras;  pos- 
sesses "all  the  vices  of  the  ancient 
and  new  ir'gi?}ies,"  '^^2;  proposed  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  AiTairs  by  Bar- 
ras,  and   rejected    with    "horror," 
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544;  second  visit  of  Mme.  de  Stael, 
second  failure,  545  ;  seeks  the  in- 
fluence of  relations  and  female 
friends  of  the  Barras,  whom,  he 
idolizes,"  546-547  ;  also  that  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Brancas,  548  ;  offers 
Barras  the  support  of  the  constihi- 
tionjicls  (the  Jacobins  of  the  day), 
549  ;  Mme.  de  Stael  returns  to  the 
charge,  550;  her  entreaties  ;  Barras 
on  the  defensive,  553-555  ;  Talley- 
rand sits  calmly  in  the  carriage,  555 
and  Pref. ;  tenders  his  devotion  to 
Barras;  threatened  with  arrest,  559; 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 566  ;  informs  Barras  that  the 
royalists  have  begged  him  to  decline 
the  post.  567  ;  embraces  Benjamin 
Constant,  who  brings  him  the  good 
news  ;  embraces  Barras  and  sees 
his  way  to  an  "immense  fortune," 
570;  arranges  his  bed-clothes  for 
him,  571  ;  flatters  him,  praises  his 
outbursts  of  temper  against  the  roy- 
alists, 603. 

iii.  His  system  of  "  setting  the 
women-folk  in  motion,"  11;  desirous 
of  applying  to  the  vanquished  of  the 
iSth  Fructidor  Barere's  principle  : 
"  The  dead  alone  do  not  return," 
28  ;  yearns  to  be  a  Director  ;  prom- 
ises to  obey  Barras  "  as  a  child  does 
its  father,"  30  ;  his  memorandum  to 
Bonaparte  in  defence  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  31;  "Has  not  that  rascal 
of  a  Talleyrand  sixty  millions?"  the 
jealous  Fouche  was  wont  to  exclaim, 
92  ;  has  his  private  police  and 
knows  that  Frederick  \Villiam  III. 
has  had  his  father's  mistresses  ar- 
rested,113;  charged  with  introducing 
Bonaparte  to  the  Directorate  ;  sings 
his  praises,  140-141  ;  Rewbell's 
sneers  at  him,  156-157  ;  induces 
Bonaparte  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  2ist 
January  ;  his  advanced  republican- 
ism; his  servility,  168  ;  regrets  that 
Carnot  was  not  put  to  death  on  the 
iSth  Fructidor,  186  ;  urges  Bona- 
parte to  canvass  for  the  place  of 
Director  and  to  overthrow  Rewbell, 
199-200  ;  his  plan  is  to  enter  the 
Directorate  himself,  201  ;  his  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  Mme.  Grand, 
his  mistress  and  future  wife,  202- 
204  ;  her  physical  charms,  203  ;  his 


brother's  nonentities,  204;  Rewbell 
inveighs  against  his  immorality, 
206-207  ;  Merlin  censures  his  moral 
relaxation,  208-211  ;  demands  that 
Mme.  Grand  be  subjected  to  a  se- 
vere interrogatory,  21 1 ;  Fran9ois  de 
Neufchateau  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
212  ;  Larevelliere  declaims  against 
"ecclesiastical  training;"  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Minister  of  Police, 
212-213  ;  Barras  looks  upon  him  as 
an  exhausted  man,  214  ;  Rewbell 
dismisses  him  contemptuously  ;  his 
attitude  before  and  after  Auster- 
litz,  219;  asks  for  the  Turkish  em- 
bassy, in  order  to  escape  the  sar- 
casms of  Rewbell,  220;  proposes 
that  money  be  employed  to  "work" 
the  Paris  elections,  227,  237  ;  his 
ingratitude  towards  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, 232  ;  too  much  shrewdness, 
237  ;  his  equivocal  attitude  when 
Bonaparte  censures  Bernadotte, 
243-246  ;  suggests  war  against  Na- 
ples, 246,  253  ;  uselessly  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  conciliate  Rewbell,  270, 
271  ;  advises  the  king  of  Sardinia 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to 
fly,  294,  295  ;  denounces  Truguet, 
who  has  revealed  his  jobbery,  and 
has  him  recalled,  301-308  ;  his  se- 
cret diplomacy  ;  his  principles  of 
corruption,  301-305  ;  his  irritating 
and  calculated  phlegm,  307  ;  his 
dues  at  the  Cercle  Constitutionnel 
unpaid,  352  ;  his  corruption,  454; 
flatters  Sieycs  and  has  Bourdon  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Marine,  455  ; 
the  storm  overhanging  him,  466, 
467  ;  public  opinion  stirred  up 
against  "  the  eternal  Bishop  of 
Autun,"  468-474;  although  "the 
laziest  of  mortals,"  calls  on  Barras 
abed,  475  ;  his  pamphlet  in  his  own 
defence,  47B  ;  resigns,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Reinhard,  his  creature, 
481  ;  won  over  by  Fouche,  4S4  ; 
separates  from  his  wife.  501  ;  his 
ingratitude  towards  Mme.  de  Stael, 
whom  he  causes  to  be  persecuted, 
502  ;  denounced  by  Briot  as  having 
belrayed  every  rd^^ime^  552  ;  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Directorate  to 
the  doings  of  Fauche  -  Borel,  and 
sends  him  in  succession  two  agents 
to  win  his  confidence,  579;  his  care- 
ful instructions,  588  ;  his  plan  was 
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to  attract  the  Bourbons  to  Wesel  and 
"  haul  "  them  in  at  one  stroke,  590. 
iv.  Attempts  to  win  Barras  over 
to  Bonaparte's  side,  57;  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  conspirators, 
61  ;  returns  to  the  charge  with 
Barras,  64-65  ;  dines  at  Bonaparte's 
on  the  i6th  Bramaire,  70  ;  calls  at 
the  Rue  Chantereine  on  the  morn 
of  the  l8th;  his  oath  on  the  crucifix, 
86  :  calls  for  Barras  to  convey  him 
to  the  Ancients,  92  ;  receives  Bar- 
ras's  resignation,  93  ;  his  coach 
ready  in  case  of  failure,  112  ;  suffers 
Barras  to  be  accused  of  intrigues 
with  the  king,  142-144  ;  causes  him 
to  be  libelled,  145  ;  proposes  to  him 
to  accompany  Bonaparte  to  Italy, 
159  ;  "  g'lds  the  pill  "  for  him,  160; 
the  Emperor  calls  him  a  "scoun- 
drel," 269  ;  calls  on  Barras  on  the 
latter's  return  to  Paris  in  18 14,  282- 
290  ;  Mme.  de  Stael  regrets  having 
contributed  to  his  elevation,  291- 
296  ;  lists  of  his  pourdoires  ("  tips  ") 
and  embezzlements,  297—305  ;  dis- 
missals of  patriots,  307  ;  the  reason 
of  his  return  to  the  Cabinet,  317  ; 
Napoleon  regrets  he  did  not  hang 
him,  349  :  encourages  at  Ghent  the 
coalition  knitted  together  at  Vienna, 
381;  is  "the  Fouche  of  the  nobili- 
ty," 382  ;  fears  Decazes,  405  ;  un- 
dermines Fouche  and  with  him  falls 
as  a  Minister,  408. 
Talleyrand,    Mme.,    iii.   20i-2ti;    iv. 
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Tallien,  i.  His  "belly  ;"  threatened, 
Pref. ;  his  unsuccessful  call  on 
Robespierre,  206,  212  ;  his  r^k  on 
the  9th  Thermidor ;  interrupts 
Saint-Just:  accuses  Robespierre,  215 
and  App. ;  accused  by  I'hibaudeau, 
352;  nicknamed  "  cold- water  tap," 
353  ;  reputed  to  have  prepared 
Barras's  speech  after  the  13th  Ven- 
demiaire,  360  ;  his  orthography  and 
style,  360-361,  363. 

ii.  Accused  of  entertaining  re- 
lations with  Freron  in  the  Babeuf 
affair,  187  ;  on  the  list  of  the  pro- 
jected government,  217  ;  on  a  list 
of  designated  victims,  242  ;  de- 
nounced as  the  protector  of  anar- 
chists, 268;  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  Carnot,  370  ;  accused  of  prepar- 
ing a  terrorist  movement,  481. 


iii.  Opposes  in  indolent  fashion 
a  motion  against  the  hnign's,  198  ; 
informs  Barras  of  Bonaparte's  in- 
tention of  having  himself  appointed 
a  Director,  215. 

Tallien,  Mme.,  i.  The  friend  of  Jo- 
sephine, Intr.  ;  gossip  in  regard  to 
her  amours  with  Barras,  Pref. ;  re- 
ceives Bonaparte  and  keeps  him  at 
arm's  length,  336  ;  holds  first  rank 
at  Barras's,  App. 

ii.  Feminine  Dictator  g{  beauty; 
shares  with  her  husband  the  money 
she  gets  from  her  friends,  61  ;  less 
calculating  than  Josephine,  62-63 
and  Pref. ;  Cabarrus,  her  father, 
not  accepted  as  Spain's  Minister 
plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  55S  ;  the 
indiscretions  of  Barras,  Pref. 

iii.  Friendship  open  to  suspicion, 
344  ;  a  bed  offered  her  at  Malmai- 
son,  447. 

iv.  On  the  eve  of  Brumaire  urges 
upon  Barras  to  be  "  worthy  of  him- 
self," 95  :  Josephine  charges  jier 
with  having  alienated  Barras's  af- 
fection, 133. 

Talma,  i.  Pref. 

Talot,  ii.  100;  iii.  260;  iv.  66-69, 
loi. 

Tarbe,  ii.  496,  498. 

Tardy,  iii.  228-231. 

Tenel  the  Younger,  iii.  221-225. 

Tercy,  de,  iv.  502. 

Ternes,  Section  of  the,  i.  305. 

Terrorists,  Battalion  of  the,  i.  293, 
319. 

Teste,  iv.  281. 

Thermidor,  The  9th,  i.  Meetings  and 
caucuses,  189  and  App.  ;  alliance 
between  the  Committees  of  Public 
Safety  and  General  Security,  which 
forsake  Robespierre,  190 ;  Barras 
refuses  to  leave  Paris,  192  and 
App.  ;  Robespierre  prepares  to  re- 
sist attack,  193 ;  anarchy  in  the 
Government,  194  ;  violent  scene  at 
a  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  ;  Robespierre  grasped 
by  the  coat-collar,  197  and  App.  ; 
executions  continue  after  his  with- 
drawal from  the  Committee,  199 
and  App.  ;  he  seeks  support  from 
the  Jacobins,  App.  ;  Tallien  and 
Fouche  alarmed  at  their  cold  re- 
ception, 206-212  ;  letter  of  Fouche: 
"Ere    a    fortnight    is    over    either 
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Maximilien  or  we  shall  have  ceased 
to  exist,"  213  ;  Barras  rejects  over- 
tures made  by  Robespierre,  App. ; 
8///  Therniido}' :  mysterious  and 
threatening  speech  delivered  by 
Robespierre  in  the  Convention  and 
amid  the  Jacobins,  214-215  and 
App.  ;  the  alarm  -  bell  sounded. 
App.  ;  9//;  Thennidor :  Vadier  and 
Cambon  open  the  attack ;  Saint- 
Just's  speech  interrupted  by  Tallien; 
Robespierre  denied  the  tribune  by 
CoUot  d'Herbois;  his  confusion,  in- 
sults, and  penknife  ;  decree  of  ac- 
cusation pronounced  against  him, 
215-218  and  App.  ;  decree  against 
his  brother,  Le  Bas,  Couthon,  and 
Saint-Just,  218  ;  prison  doors  closed 
to  Robespierre ;  led  in  triumph  to 
the  Commune  ;  Henriot  ordered  to 
blockade  the  Convention  ;  guns 
trained  on  it,  219-220  and  App.; 
Barras,  general-in-chief  of  the  Army 
of  the  Interior,  App.  ;  flight  of 
Henriot :  gathering  of  the  troops 
in  the  Carrousel,  225  and  App.; 
march  on  the  Hotel  de  Villa,  227 
and  App.  ;  appeal  to  arms  of  the 
Commune  bearing  part  of  Robes- 
pierre's signature  stained  with  his 
blood;  did  he  shoot  himself?  sui- 
cide of  Le  Bas,  227  ;  piteous  be- 
havior of  Couthon  and  Henriot  ; 
Robespierre's  teeth  ;  he  is  denied  a 
pen  ;  the  blood-bespattered  table, 
228  and  App.  ;  \oth  Therniidor : 
the  gang  arraigned  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  ;  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville's  ludicrous  embarrassment, 
'2.y:>-i'},^  ;  rapid  formalities  ;  their 
"  boots  greased"  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  departure  for 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution  by  way 
of  the  Rue  Saint- Flonore,  232; 
"pitch  them  into  Capet's  grave," 
says  Barras,  233  ;  the  tyrant  feared 
after  death,  236  ;  ladies  of  fashion 
at  the  windows,  237  and  App.  ;  Ba- 
rere's  ridiculous  accusation  against 
him,  23S  ;  Barras  extols  his  clem- 
ency, App.  ;  Barras  visits  the  chil- 
dren of  Louis  XVI.,  239-240;  op- 
poses the  departure  of  the  last  two 
tumbrels  containing  victims  ;  blames 
the  powerless  and  decapitated  com- 
mittee, 241  and  App.  ;  report  to 
the    Convention  ;    the    law    of   the 


22d  Prairlal  repealed,  245  ;  the 
Jacobins  dissolved,  App.  :  Robes- 
pierre's papers  and  catechism,  248  ; 
Barras  celebrates  his  victory,  249- 
252;  it  is  he  and  not  Bourdon  and 
the  gendarme  Meda  who  took  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  252-256  ;  the  9th 
Thermidor  the  great  scene  of  his 
political  role,  Pref. ;  reprisals  of  the 
victorious  parties  after  the  gth  Ther- 
midor, 258,  259,  273,  274. 

Thermillier,  de,  i.  19. 

Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  Mile.,  i.  137- 
13S. 

Thibaudeau,  i.  His  loosely  clothed 
sans-ciilottisme,  pending  the  "  Em- 
peror's livery,"  173;  his  Vie  de 
jVapolJon,  328,  329  ;  accuses  Tal- 
lien ;  compares  himself  to  an  "iron 
bar,"  Freron  adds  "  with  a  straw," 
353;  his  accusation  rejected,  354. 

ii.  Pronounces  himself  against 
the  Republicans,  163  ;  opposes  a 
motion  to  take  an  oath  of  hatred  to 
royalty,  407  ;  insults  the  Director- 
ate, 408  ;  would  like  to  feed  at 
"  several  racks,"  493  ;  together  with 
Carnot  would  amnesty  the  iinigres 
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iii.  Draws  up  reports  against  the 
Directorate  and  against  the  armies, 
3  ;  hides  in  the  Tuileries  on  the 
iSth  Fructidor,  26;  his  testimony 
in  regard  to  Pichegru,  135  ;  points 
out  in  his  Memoirs  Bonaparte's  re- 
served attitude  at  the  fete  of  the 
2rst  January,  169. 

iv.  Prefect  of  Marseilles  seeks  to 
implicate  Barras  in  a  plot,  215  ;  his 
cruelties,  216,  247  ;  forbids  Barras 
to  proceed  to  Aix,  because  of  the 
presence  there  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  218  ;  sends  him  an  order 
to  go  into  exile  at  Rome,  233  ;  was 
perhaps  the  framer  of  the  Additional 
Act  in  1815,  346. 

Thiolon,  Mme,,  iii.  33S-348. 

Thirion,  ii.  245. 

Thome,  iv.  113. 

Thouvenay,  ii.  39S. 

Thugut,  ii.  405,  600. 

Thuriot.  i.  216  and  App. ;  ii.  242,  245. 

Thurot  or  Turot,  iii.  275  ;  iv.  194, 
308. 

Tilly,  General,  ii.  590. 

Tipoo-Sultan,  iii.  104,  J05. 

Tipu-Saliib,  iii.  223. 
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Tison,  General,  ii.  430. 

Tissot,  iii.  237,  247. 

Tistet,  iv.  237, 

Tolentino,  'Ireaty  of,  iii.  161. 

Topino-Lebrun,  ii.  361. 

Toquot,  iii.  22S-231. 

Tort  de  la  Sonde,  ii.  279  ;  iii.  494 
49S. 

Toucas,  iv.  2S1. 

Toulon,  Siege  and  taking  of,  i.  Pref. 
and  109,119-126,  128-131,141-151. 

Tournon,  de,  i.  54. 

Tournon,  de  (the  Prefect),  iv.  240. 

Tourret,  iv.  281. 

Tonssaint-Louverture.  ii.  13,  55S;  iii. 
324- 

Travot,  ii.  97. 

Treilhard,  i.  Rapporteur  of  the  de- 
cree commending  Barras's  conduct, 
174. 

ii.  Calls  on  Carnot  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  vote  against  Malmes- 
bury,  289  ;  dines  at  Carnot's,  296  ; 
opposes  the  return  of  the  emigre's, 
434. 

iii.  Appointed  plenipotentiary  to 
London,  41,  56  ;  ambassador  at 
Naples,  72  ;  draws  money  from  the 
Secret  Service  fund,  228  ;  appoint- 
ed plenipotentiary  at  Rastadr,  then 
Director;  circumvented  by  Merlin, 
267-268;  disputes  the  presidency 
with  Rewbell,  then  compromises, 
268-269  ;  his  haughty,  vindictive, 
and  passionate  character,  285  ;  his 
"  curtness,"  323  ;  supports  the  de- 
nouncer of  Joubert,  348  ;  moves  the 
dismissal  of  Championnet,  who  has 
signed  an  armistice  with  Naples; 
his  fury,  356,  371  ;  joins  hands  with 
Sieyes  on  his  becoming  a  Director, 
400-401,  413  ;  his  imaginary  fears, 
404  ;  his  appointment  to  the  Direc- 
torate cancelled,  419. 

Trieste,  Taking  of,  ii.  435-43B. 

Trincomalee,  Taking  of,  ii.  45. 

Trogoff,  Admiral,  i.  124. 

Tronchet,  ii.  24. 

Tron5on-Ducoudray,  ii.  432,  562  ;  iii. 

3-  . 

Tronjoli,  Captain  de,  i.  22  and  App. 

Trouve,  ii.  4,  9,  II  ;  iii.  285,  320,  3S5, 
392,  442. 

Truguet,  ii.  Minister  of  Marine,  4  ; 
denounced  in  the  Five  Hundred, 
99;  "lectured"  by  the  president, 
211  ;    interpellated  on  the  election 


of  Freron  to  San  Domingo,  266  ; 
his  report,  307  ;  his  reticence  in 
the  matter  of  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  350  ;  project 
of  a  new  expedition,  352  ;  Admiral 
Bouvet's  dismissal  proposed,  362  ; 
to  act  in  concert  with  Holland  and 
Spain  against  England,  421  ;  de- 
nounces the  progress  made  by  the 
royalists,  452  ;  report  on  San  Do- 
mingo, 456  ;  "  Long  live  the  Re- 
public !"  at  the  Opera,  464  ;  the 
cousin  of  Massena,  479 ;  accused 
before  the  Five  Hundred,  492  ;  his 
conversation  with  Thibaudeau,  493  ; 
the  expedition  to  Ireland  once  more, 
502  ;  it  is  decided  upon,  508  ;  Car- 
not calls  for  his  dismissal,  523,  526  ; 
points  out  the  intrigues  of  the  roy- 
alists, 561  ;  his  dismissal,  566  ;  re- 
grets of  Barras,  568. 

iii.  Seeks  to  return  to  political 
life  after  the  iSth  Fructidor,  41  ; 
Bonaparte  would  like  him  to  com- 
mand the  naval  force  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  England,  ili;  Barras 
would  like  to  reinstate  him  as  Min- 
ister of  Marine  ;  sent  to  Spain,  1S5  ; 
affectionately  greeted  by  the  queen, 
216;  recalled  from  Aladrid,  248; 
denounced  by  Talleyiand  as  the 
queen's  lover,  303  ;  rendered  great 
services,  304-307  ;  an  unfavorable 
interpretation  put  upon  his  pro- 
longed stay,  305  ;  Merlin,  angered 
at  his  having  spoken  slightingly  of 
himself  and  of  "his  ladies,"  has 
hi.m  placed  on  the  list  of  c'niigrJs^ 
308-311  ;  withdraws  to  Holland, 
312  ;    recalled  through  Barras,  437. 

Turenne,  de  (see  Giblotte). 

Turgan,  iii.  228-231. 

Turgot,  ii.  207. 

Turpin,  iii.  221-225. 

Turpin-Crisse,  Comte  de,  ii.  76. 

Urquijo,  Don  Isidore  d',  iv.  302. 

Vachier,  iv.  281. 

Vachot.  General,  ii.  191. 

Vadier,  i.  17S.  215,  and  App.;  ii.  135, 

176,  490,  602. 
Vado,  Taking  of,  ii.  19. 
Vaillant,  ii.  484. 
Valaze,  i.  217. 
Valdene,  de,  ii,  399. 
Valence,  Mme.,  ii.  355. 
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A'^alentin,  i.  293. 

Valette,  iii.  426, 

Vallee,  ii.  576. 

Valois  and  Vallois,   Baron  de,  i.  47- 
49  and  App. 

Valorie,  i.  32. 

Vanakre,  ii.  60,  69  ;  iv.  167. 

Vandamme,    iii.    386,    413  ;     iv,    374, 
376,  and  App. 

Varniere,  iii.  33S-348. 

Vaublanc,  ii.  435,  494,  498,  499,  523, 
562,  576  ;  iii.  247. 

Vaubois,  iii.  294. 

Vaudreuil,  iii.  221-225. 

Vauvilliers,  ii.  353,  358  ;  iii.  514. 

Vauxcelles,  de,  ii.  579,  5S5. 

Veauversin,  iii.  236. 

Vendee,  Disarming  of  La,  ii.  91,  97, 
103,  121,  127,  151,  167,  202. 

Vendemiaire,  13th,  i.  Causes  ;  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  reaction,  the  famine, 
the  transportation  of  four  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
provoke  the  insurrection  of  tlie  12th 
Germinal,  Year  III.,  266-269;  i"" 
surrection  of  the  1st  Prairial  ;  the 
victorious  reaction  obtains  popular 
decrees  and  demands  a  hecatomb  of 
Montagnards,  270-274;  disturb- 
ances and  massacres  in  the  prov- 
inces, 274-278,  316-317;  impo- 
tence of  the  Executive  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Year  III.,  281 ; 
the  t^niigi'Js  irritated  by  the  decree 
of  the  two  Thirds,  283  ;  agitation  of 
the  "  sections  ;"  an  attack  upon  the 
Convention  decided  upon  by  the 
Le  Pelletier  "section,"  291-292, 
317-318  ;  Menou  parleys  with  the 
insurgents  ;  Barras  appointed  gen- 
eral-in -chief,  292-319  ;  the  Sacred 
Battalion  composed  of  terrorists  re- 
cruited from  the  prisons,  293,  318  ; 
Bonaparte  appointed  in  Menou's 
place  ;  in  no  hurry,  295  ;  positions 
taken  up  by  Barras,  296-298  ;  I'^th 
Vendemiaire:  forty  cannons  brought 
from  the  Sablons  camp  to  the 
Tuilerics  ;  patriotic  behavior  of  the 
Quinze-Vingts  "section,"  296-320; 
guarding  the  bridges,  297,  320  ;  be- 
striding the  Seine  ;  Bonaparte  sees 
the  necessity  of  concentrating;  the 
battery  at  Saint- Roch,  299  ;  the 
good  wine  of  the  "  sectionaries  ;"  a 
sword  raised  on  Barras  ;  cannonade, 
300,    322  ;     cannon    used,   and    the 


steps  of  Saint  -  Roch  swept,  304, 
323,  328,  329  ;  Carteaux  falls  back 
from  the  Pont-Neuf  on  the  Louvre, 
304,  32S  ;  the  "sections"  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain  and  of  the 
Theatre-Franjais  swept  with  grape 
on  the  Quai  des  Theatins  (Voltaire), 
303;  the  dead  :  Chouans,  dandies 
with  hair  dressed  a  la  victiine^ 
304 ;  the  barricade  of  the  Barriere 
des  Sergents  carried  ;  \^th  Vendd- 
miaire  :  occupation  of  the  Le  Pel- 
letier "section,"  305  ;  Paris  a  hot- 
bed of  conspiracies,  316  ;  the 
"sections"  disarmed,  324;  three 
courts-martial,  but  one  sentence  of 
death,  306  ;  the  leaders  royalists, 
307,  324  ;  Barras's  share  in  the  vic- 
tory, 307-30S,  319-323,  and  Pref. ; 
that  of  Bonaparte  exaggerated  in 
the  ISItfmorial,  309-330,  332,  and 
Pref. ;  Barras  resigns,  333  ;  his  res- 
ignation not  accepted  ;  Bonaparte 
appointed  second  in  command  to 
him,  332-335  ;  fluctuating  policy  of 
the  Convention  ;  measures  against 
terrorists  and  royalist  assassins,  348- 
351  ;  decrees  of  organization  ;  more 
fright  than  hurt,  352,  356  ;  the  van- 
quished sent  back  to  their  shops, 
360. 

Vendemiaire,  Law  of  the  2d,  i.   289. 

Venua,  i.  322. 

Verdier,  Genera],  iv.  29. 

Verdiere,  General,  i.  297-298,  302- 
303  ;  ii.  610  ;   iii.  24,  283. 

Verdun,  ii.  411. 

Vergniaud,  i.  182  ;  ii.  22. 

Vernet,  iv.  281. 

Vernon,  Commodore,  i.  App. 

Veyrat,  iv.  202-203. 

Vicq  d'Azyr,  i.  56. 

Victor,  iv.  183. 

Victor  Amadeus  III.,  ii.  272,  371,  405, 
424,  454,  469,  475,  492  ;  iii.  266, 
279,  294-295,  330,  348. 

Vidal,  iv.  281. 

Viellard,  ii.  407,  442. 

Vienay,  The  woman,  iii.  338-348. 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  iv.  381-3S6. 

Viennot-Vaublanc,  iii.  514. 

Viiain  XIV.,  ii.  277-278. 

Villaret-Joyeuse,  ii.  498,  499,  520,  523, 
52S,  558,  567,  572  ;  iii.  368. 

Villars,  ii.  97. 

Viliars,  The  woman,  iii.  338-348, 
366-367, 
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Villele,  de,  iv.  489. 
Villeneuve  Flammarens,  ii.  371. 
Villequier,  Due  de,  i.  App. 
Villeroy,   Due    de,  i.  App,;    iii.  338- 

348- 
Villers,  iii.  329. 

Villetard,  ii.  23-24,  482  ;  iv.  77. 
Villette,  i.  32. 
Vimar,  iv.  77. 
Vimoutiers,  de,  ii.  357. 
Vincent,  ii.  310,  396,  398,  425. 
Viomesnil,  ii.  311  ;  iv.  337. 
Vitet,  ii.  202. 
Vitrolles,  de,  iv.  361,  377. 
Vivian,  iii.  338-348. 
Vivier,  N.  J.,  i.  236. 
Vogiie,  de,  i.  5. 
Volfins,  iii.  22S-231. 
VoUiey.  iv.  41.  70. 
Vouland,  i.  17S  and  App. 

Walkiers,  iii.  14,  89. 

Warme,  i.  236. 

Washington,  i.  3  ;  ii.  97  ;  iii.  207  ; 
iv.  261. 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  iv.  354-355, 
361. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  iv.  296,  354, 
361,  375.  3S1,  382,  392,  424,  436, 
437. 

Westphalia,  King  of  (see  Bonaparte, 
Jerome). 

Wickham,  ii.  102,  154,  399,  512,  564; 
iii.  116. 

Willot,  General,  ii.  His  aetion  in  the 
South  critieised  by  Barras,  195  ; 
approved  by  Carnot,  234,  238  ;  dis- 
missals of  republican  municipali- 
ties, 242,   291,   319,  480 ;    accused 


by  Bonaparte  of  working  for  the 
counter-revolution,  249  ;  complains 
of  the  Marseilles  authorities,  275  ; 
persecutes  anarchists  and  repub- 
licans, 27S,  412,  420,  430,  465, 
503  ;  shows  favor  to  royalists, 
309.  319.  349-350.  359.  436,  520; 
Barras  asks  for  his  recall,  318,  351, 
362,  444 ;  illegal  arrests,  331  ; 
political  fluctuations,  357,  391  ; 
proposition  of  state  of  siege  re- 
jected, 4J0  ;  elections  under  the 
influence  of  bayonets,  422,  440, 
453 ;  accused  by  Barras,  430  ; 
elected  deputy  of  Marseilles,  459, 
462,  469  ;  forsaken  by  Carnot,  480  ; 
appears  before  the  Directorate,  518  ; 
a  "corrupt  man,"  557;  his  motion 
to  take  from  the  Directorate  the 
appointing  of  the  gendarmerie,  559; 
iia'iveti/,  567  ;  underhand  intrigues, 
572  ;  denounces  Hoche's  age  and 
contests  that  of  Barras,  578  ;  raises 
his  voice  on  troops  approaching  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  58B. 

W^impfen,  i.  183. 

Winck,  de,  iv.  298. 

Winter,  Admiral  de,  iii.  379. 

Wiscowich,  iii.  log,  in. 

Witt,  de,  ii.  287  ;  iii.  236. 

Wtirmser,  ii.  152,  156. 

Wurtemberg,  Iving  of,  iv.  304. 

XlMENEZ,  ii.  318. 

Zenowitz,  iv.  373. 
Zerdil,  Cardinal,  iii.  355. 
Zeiirleder,  ii.  398. 
Zweibriicken,  ii.  28. 


THE    END 


